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PREFACE 

In this Volume it has been my object to present a summary of the results of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, so far as it has been under my charg^; in a form convenient , 
for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, which I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an account of previous attempts to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in the present Survey. Some of what is stated in 
this section will also be found scattered through other volumes, but here it is all brought 
together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to bring under one view the results of the Survey 
and the lessons to be derived from them. Much of it has been based on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contributed by me to the Indian Census Eeport for the year 
1901, but this has been brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. That 
chapter may, in fe.ct, be looked upon as a first draft of this section of the volume. 
W ritten as it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 
opportunities for additioife and improvements. 

These two sections are followed by two collections {Majora and Minora) of Addenda 
and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first (Addenda Majora) consists of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounts of languages for which materials became 
available after the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way have I been 
able to bring the earlier volumes up to date. The Addenda et Corrigenda Minora mainly 
include additions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like. These latter are issued loose and are printed in such a way that they can be readily 
cut up and inserted in their proper places in the several volumes of the Survey. 

To the whole, three Appendixes have been added. The first is a classified list 
of all the languages of India, in which the statistics of the Survey have been compared 
with those of the Census of 1921. The second Appendix is a list of those Indian languages 
of which gramophone records are available in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of all the names referring to languages of India that I have been able to 
collect. I hope that the last will be found a useful work of reference for anyone 
who may desire to identify a name with which he is not familiar. It also forms an Index 
to the contents of Volumes II to XI of the Survey itself. 

A second part of this volume is now in the press. It is a comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about 368 different languages and dialects, and will, I hope, be 
found useful by students of languages. 

A third part is being prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of the 
School of Oriental Studies. It will be a Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. It will appear in due course, and will 
complete the Survey. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude for having been permitted to finish a work extending 
over thirty years that, after writing this Preface, the pen will be laid down. Without any 
pretended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself aware of the d^eiOaoies of 
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the Survey, nor, on the other hand^ need I plead guilty to a vain boast when I claim 
that what has been done in it for India has been done for no other country in the world. 
Such as it is, I bid it adieu, sure of synapathy with my mistakes, and of appreciation of 
what in it is worthy, on the part of those lovers of India who are competent to put its 
merits and its defects to test; 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A.— Por the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it— 
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Visarga (:) is represented by A, thus JtramaSaJi. Ammdra (’) is represented 
by m, thus siM, vam§. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written jig; thus^’H hangia. Ammsika or Chandra-brndu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus m$. 

B.—Bor the Arabic aljDhabet, as adapted to Hindostani— 
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C m 
C/ n 

when representing anuMsika 
in DSra-nigarl, by orer 
nasalized vowel. 

j w or « 

.1^ h 

^ y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by thus Ij/ faurm, AUJ^i-maq^ura is represented 
/ 

by d thus da‘toa. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated,— thus bmtda. 

j 

When pronounced, it is written,— thus gmah. 

Vow'els when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus hem, not hana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters ahoTe the line. Thus (Hindi) dekhHd, pronounced dekMd; (Kash- 
miri) 4 ’> ^ J pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dekhath\ 
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C, — Special letters peculiar to special latiguag’cs will he 'lealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

(«) The ts sound found in Marathi ( ^ ), Pashto (^), Kashmiri ( ^ 1 , 'rihefan 

(J)> and elsewhere, is represented by fj. So, the aspirate of lluit soniid 
is represented by IeIi. 

(b) The (h sound found in Marathi ( gf ), Pashto ( ^ ), and Tibetan ( is repre- 

sented hy dg, and its asnirate by 

(c) Kashmiri ^ ( of ) is represented by 

(fl) Sindhl ^j). Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the K.-W. Frontier) yj, and 
Pashto jj or ^ are represented i)y 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto : — 

^ or according to pronunciation ; ^ j, r; j or p, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; (jo. s/i or kh^ according to pronunciation ; p or ^ n, 

(/) The following are letters peculiar to Sindh! 

^ bb;^ bh; bh; t; ^ fh ; Ji ph ; ^ jj ; 4^ Jk ; ^ ohh ; ^ dl ; 
^ dd \ ^ dh\ ^ h; ^ kh ; -•/ (jg J gh\ n \ ^ n. 

B. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for a])ovc, occur in trans{*rihiu«'‘ 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from trans- 
literating) iaugnages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spopeu 
sounds. The principal of these are the following : — 

(f, represents the sound of the a in (dl. 

a, in hat. 
e in met. 

0 in hot. 

e in the French fdait. 

0 in the first 0 in promote. 

6 in the German sekdiL 
u in the „ miihe, 
til in thhik. 
th in this. 

The s^mi-consonants peculiar to the :Mun(la laimucages are indicated hy an apos- 
trophe. Thus h\ t\ p\ and so on. 

E.— When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is uvwi. 
Thus in (Khowar) aesistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest times been an object of interest to 

serious study by foreigners 
is not more than three hundred years old. Even the great 
Aibirttai. Albiruni in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 

A.D.) spoke only of Sanskrit, then a dead language, and its difficulties. Regarding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,^ “Further, the language is divided into a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use among the common people, and a classical one, 
only in use among the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivated.’’ 

Amir Musrau, a Turk by origin, but bom in India, gives us (1317 a.d.) more 
Amip Kbuspau. detailed information.^ He says : — 

As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word respecting its langnage. There is at this time 
in every province a langnage peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other — Sindl [i.e., Sindhi], Lah5rl 
[Panjabi], Kashmiri, the language of Du-^av [Dogra of Jammu], Dhur Samundar [Kanarese of Mysore], 
Tilang [Telngu], Gujarit, Ma'bar [Tamil of the Coromandel Coast], Ganr [Northern Bengali], Benga 1 
Audh [Eastern Hindi], Delhi and its environs [Western Hindi], These are all languages of Hind, which 
from ancient times have been applied in every way to the common purposes of life. 

Elsewhere® he speaks of Hindi, — meaning by this term ‘ the language of Hind ’, or 
India {i.e., probably Sanskrit), and not what we nowadays call by that name : — 

If yon ponder the matter well, yon will not find the Hindi language inferior to the Parsi [Persian]. 
It is inferior to the Arabic, which is the chief of all languages . . . Arabic, in speech, has a separate 
province, and no other language can combine with it. The Pavsl is deficient in its vocabulary, and cannot 
be tasted without Arabic condiments ; ns the latter is pure, and the former mixed, yon might say- that one was 
the soul, and the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into combination, but with the latter, 
every bind of thing. It is not proper to place the cornelian of Temen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 

The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither admits of combination. If there is grammar 
and syntax in Arabic, there is not one letter leas of them in the Hindi. If yon ask whether there are the 
sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer that the Hind! is in no way deficient in these respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know that I speak withont error or exaggeration. 

Here we learn much more than what we are 'told by Albirdni. The latter writes as 
if one and the same spoken language was current over the whole of India, though, no 
doubt, he knew better. The other gives a fairly complete list of seven Indo-Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Hravidian forms of speech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of Abu’l 

Fazl in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari upon the same subject, for, 
while he was an Indian born and bred, he did not look at 
matters from a Hindu point of view ; — 

Throughout the wide extent of HindCstan, many are the dialects that are spoken, and the diversities of 
those that do not exclude a common inter-intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are 
not understood one of another axe the dialects of Delhi [Western Hindi], Bengal [Bengali], Mnltin 
[Lahnda], Marwa? [Western Rajasth&ni], Gujarat [Gujarati], Telingana [Telugn], Marha^ [Marathi], 
Kamatik [Kanarese], Sind [Sindhi], Afghan of Shal [Pashto], Beluchistan [BalSchi], and Kashmir 
[Kashmiri]. 


AbQ'l Paisl. 


^ Saohan’f translation, i, IS. 
* Elliot, op. (fit., p. 666. 
VOI'. I, PAST I. 


* Elliot, “History of India/’ iii, 662. 

* Jarrett’s Translation, iii, p. 119. 
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INTKOPTJCTION, 


Here we have a somewhat fuller catalogue, though some important names,— 
Tamil,— are omitted ; hut we see that they are bare lists and nothing more, and I know 
of no early oriental account of the languages themselves, either as a whole, oi taken 
individually.^ 

So far as I am aware, the earliest notice of the modern Indian languages that 

appeared in Europe was in Edward Terry s ‘Voyage to the 
East Indies,’ published in 1655 a.d. He there informs us^ 
that ‘ the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a fluent 
language, expressing many things in a few words.^ They W''rite and read like us, viz., 
from the Left to the Right Hand.’ Some of the English merchants of those day.s could 
certainly speak Hindostanl with fluency,* and Thomas Coryate, when presented to the 
Great Mogul by Sir Thomas Roe, is said to have addressed that potentate in a Persian 

speech. So, Fryer® (1673) in his ‘ New Account of East 
India and Persia ’ says regarding India, ‘ The language at 
Court is Persian, that commonly spoken is Indostan (for wffiicli they have no proper 
character, the written language being called Banyan), which is a mixture of Persian and 
Solavonian, as are all the dialects of India.’ 


Before Terry and Fryer, thei*e had been descriptions of Nagari, the principal written 

character of Northern India. The celebrated traveller Pietro 
Pietro DeUa Valle. Della Valle® describes it (1623) as ‘ an ancient character 

known to the learned, and used by the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar characters, call it Nagheri.’ Again, P’ather Heinrich Roth, who was a member 

of the Jesuits’ College at Agra from 1653 to 1668, met Athana- 
sius Kircher at Rome in 1664, and there gave him several 
specimens of the same character which the latter published in 1667 in his ‘ China 

Illustrata.’ One of these was the Paternoster in Latin 
China iiiuetrata. transliterated into Nagari. We shall see that for many years 

this was taken to be a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


Heinrich Both. 


^ Before turning to Enropean accounts of Indian languages, I may mention an amusing legend concerning another, and 
earlier, Linguistic Survey, current among the Afghans, whose language, Pashto, is admitted to bo inharmonious. It is said 
that King Solomon sent forth his Grvand Vizier, Asaf, to collect specimens of all the languages spolien on the earth, The 
official returned with his t a sic accomplished. In full darbar he recited passages in every tonguo till he came to Fasl^^td. 
Here he halted, and produced a pot in which he rattled a stone. ^That/ said he, *is the nearest ax>pi’0{wh that I can mak<J 
to the language of the It is plain that even Solomon, with all his wisdom, had not, at the time, succeeded in 

anticipating the methods of Professor Daniel Jones and of the International Phonetic Association, 

* Quoted from Ogilhy's **Asia.’' See below. Much of what follows will also be found scattered through the different 
volumes of the Survey, or iu other writings of mine. The various statements are here combined into one general view. 

* Hindostanl had this undeserved reputation for many generations. There is a story of one of the first English Judges 

of the Calcutta High Court. In sentencing a man to death, he is said to have dwelt at length, in English, on the enormity 
of the offence, the unhappy feelings of the criminal’s parents, and his certain fate in the next world unless he repented. 
When he had finished, he instructed the court interpreter to translate to the prisoner what ho had said. This worthy’s 
translation consisted of the six words, ’ Ji?o, ^kasl ha htchm ‘ go, rascal, you are ordered to he hanged.’ 

The Judge is said thereupon to have expressed his admiration at the wonderful conciseness of the Indian language. 

^ Hobson- Jobson, ” 8. V. * Hindostanee ’ gives the following anecdote of Tom Coryate taken from Terry. The occur- 
rence is dated 1616 . * After this he [Coryate] got a great mastery in the Indostan, or more vulgar-language ; there was a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to. my Lord Embassador’s house, who had such a freedom and liherty of speech, that she 
woiilA sometimes scould, . brawl, and rail, from the sun-rising to the sun-set 5 one day he undertook her in her own languages 
And by eight of the clock he so silenced her, that she had not one word more to speak.* 

^ Also from * Hobson- Johaon/ 1 . c. 

• *iii 57 . Quotation taken from Dalgado’s &l<> 9 idrh £uso-Asid 6 ico, s. v. * Devanagirko-’ 
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We may now pass on to Ogilby’s ‘ Asia.’ Its full title is the First Fart, 

Being An accurate description of PJERSIA, and the several 
Ogiiby’s Asia. Frovinces thereof. The Vast Fmpire of the Great Mogol, and 

^ther Farts of India and their Several Kingdoms and JRegions with the Denominations and 
desoripttions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Bemarlc therein contain'd. The Various 
Customs, BCahits, JReligion and Languages of the Inhahitants. Their Political Govern- 
ments wnd Way of Commerce, also The plants and animals peculiar to each Country. 
Collected mid Translated from most Authe7itic Authors, and Augmented with later Observa- 
tions ; illustrated with Notes and Adorn'd ioith peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures^ 
By JoJm Ogilby Ksq. ; Sis Majesty's Cosmographer, Geographich Printer, and Master cf 
Sis Majesty' s Bevels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London, printed by the Author at his 
house in White-Friers. M. DC. LXXIII. Although its author was the ‘Uncle Ogleby ’ 
of Dryden’s MacUlecnoe, and was also one of the victims of Tope’s Dunciad, this many- 
sided man, — poet, translator of Virgil and of Homer, dramatist, as well as geographer, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense amount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-134) with the South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leaves by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus, which is the origin of the circular 
shape of the letters of the modern OriyS. and other southern alphabets 


He then goes 


on,- 


As to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it onely differs in general from the Moors and 
Mahumetans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all their Languages, 
there is none which spreads it self more than the Malay (as shall be declared more at large), and therefore 
it will not be amiss in this place to render into English some of their chiefest words 

According to Eelle Valle all the Provinces in India have one and the same Language, though peculiar 
Letters ; for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech is understood in divers Countreys, yet the charac- 
ters are different. 

THe Learned sort, or Brahmans, have a Language and Letters by Kircher, called Nagher, -which being 
accounted Sacred, is onely known to their Tribe or Family, and used amongst them as Latins amongst the 
Learned in Europe^ 

Their Characters are fair and large, taking up m-ach room ; They also difEer much from the Letters us’d 
•by the Benjan Merchants in Surat. 


He then quotes Terry as above (p. 2), and goes on : — 

In India, and the Co-untreys under the MogoVs Jurisdiction, the Persian Tongue is more common than the 
Indian, being generally spoken by the Nobility at Court, and nsed in all Publick Businesses and Writings, 
which cannot seem strange to any, considering the MogoUean Princes have their Extract from Tart ary and 
• Samarcand, whence the Persian Tongue was first brought. 

The Vulgar Mahumetans, Pernschi tells us, speak the Turkish Tongue, but not so eloquently as the natural 
bom Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabick, in which the Alcoran and other 

books are written. 

But no Language extends further, and is of greater use, than the ALahiyan, so called from the City 
Malacka, from whence it hath its Original. It is spoken in all the Isles lying in the Straights of Sunda, and 
through the adjacent Conntrey ; but especially us’d by Merchants. 

Linschot tells us, That many People of divers Nations, which came to build the City, and settle in Malacka, 
made this peculiar Language of all the other Indian Tongues, consisting of the most pleasing Words, and 
neatest manner and way of speaking, of all other the Neighboni-ing People ; which makes this Language to be 
the best and moa\ eloquent of all India, and also the mOst useful, and easiest to leam • Por there is not ooa 
JJwdtout which comes fi-om the ne^hboring Countroys to Trade here, but learns this Tongue. 

c 2; 
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INTEODTTCTION. 


The extraordinary siatement that Malay was the lingua fiunca of India, seems to 
have been widely current in Ogilby’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to confusion of the Dutch East Indies with India proper. Wilkins in his preface 
to Chamherlayne’s ‘ Sylloge ’ (vide post) explained that he could not procure a version of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was becoming 
extinct (!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay 
version written in a mangled form of the Bengali character. That this idea was widely 
spread is shown by the reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali specimen in Fritz’s 
“ Sprachmeister ” written in 1748. 


Passing over works such as Henricus van Hheedetot Drakenstein’s *Hortus Indicus 
Malaharicus’ (l678)[and Thomas Hyde’s work on chess, the ‘ Historia Shahiludii ’ (1694), 

both of which contained specimens of the Nagari alphabet, 
Andreas MiiUer. next come to Andreas Muller’s collection of versions of 

the Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekene and published in 
Berlin in 1680.^ Its full title is Oratio Orationum. S. s, Orationis Dommicae Versimes 
p'aeter authenticam fere centum, edque longe emendatius quam antekac, et e probatissimis 
Autoribus potius quam 'prioribus Collectionibvs, jamque sioiguld genuinis Lingua sud 
Characteribus, adeoqim magnam JPartemex Aere ad Lditionem a Lcirmnio Sagio tradiiae 
edUaeqm a Tkoma Ludehenio, Solq. March. Berolini, eon Officina Rungiana, Anno 1660. 
The Barnimus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Roth’s Paternoster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian languages, 
such as the ‘ Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae ’ (1704) of the Capuchin Franciscus M. 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua Hindostanica 
(about 1716), and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beschi’s (1728) Tamil Grammars, we come to 
omimberJayne’s ‘ syUoge.* another impoi-tant collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer 

(Amsterdam, 1716), the ‘ Sylloge ’ of John Chamberlayne, a 
Fellow of our Royal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was also actively associated in the work. For our present purposes, it is sufficient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
agam reproduces Roth’s Paternoster, but without Muller’s blunder about the languac^e in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. " 


We may here anticipate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
TnwB * Bpraohmeister.* comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the Lord’s 

_ Prayer. This was the ‘ Sprachmeister’ of Johann Friedrich 

^ celebrated Indian missionary 

hultze. The title page runs as follows :~-Orientalisoh- und Occidentalischer Smack- 
meister, WeMer nicht allein hmdert Aiphahete mhst ihrer Aussprache, So beu demn 
^ifopaisch-Amathch-Africanisch- und Americamschen Volckern und ISiationen ‘ 

wr Augm Uget, So^m awh da, 6M dea Bei-rn, In 200 Spracken vmd Mmd-Arien 
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mit deo'ersBlben Charucteren uiid Le^wng^ nach, einer Geogra'phischen OTdnung mittheilet. 
Aus glatibtciirdigen Auctoribiis zusammen getragen, und mit darzu nothigen Kupfern 
versehen. Lei'pzig, zujinden hey ChHstian FriedHch Gess^iem. 1748, Pritz’s book is a 
long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, including many coming from India, 66 pages of tables showing the fii’st tjean 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese, 
and Nagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Nagari character), Sanskrit, Hindos- 
tani, Gujarati, Marathi, Kohkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above, 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for ‘ father,’ ‘ heaven,’ ‘ earth,’ and ‘ bread ’ in all these languages. Por its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Veyssifere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 
LaCroao Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1739. 

This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 
profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
correspondence with most of the leamed men of Europe. This correspondence was 
published in 1742-46 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him afiVing for help 
in the preparation of Chamberlayne’s ‘ Sylloge.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 
a long communication^ to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer concerning the alphabets 
of this country, except that they are derived‘from that called Mansorit,^ the source of the 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 
by the Brachmans. Prom these Brachmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
superstitions, and it was amojigst them that Xaca,® who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the j)eopies of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese, 
Javans, and even the language of Bali,^ which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam.® ’ "With a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Diinish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter’s voluminous eorre- 

spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier lettera 

^Thegaunis Bpi«tolicus LaCiw.ianiis, iii, 78 ff. 

2 The xiBC of ‘Hamcrit' for ‘Sansl-rit ’ 18 no doubt talien from Kircher's ** China Illustrata/' mentioned above (p. 2) 
where the word is ao si)elt. His theory connecting the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Assyrian cunei* 
form was of course' unhnown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician) is a remarfeaWe 
anticipation of the resxxlts of modern science. Later on he argues that tlie Indians have done just what the Greeks have 
done, in changing the Phoenician right to left direction of writing to left to right. When we remember that LaCroze had no 
Asdka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on argument, we 
must acknowledge rhe prophetic acuteness of the s entific yisinn of this great Frenchman. 

» §lfltya, the Buddha, 

^ The Siamese pronunciation of Pali. 

* The fc^going passage is not a ^uctirtion, but is an absti*act of LaCroze s remarks. 
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afford few points of interest to Indian students, as they deal chiefly with Tangut, 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although in March 1717,^ there is an interesting passage at arms 
where Bayer attacks LaOroze’s theory about the ultimate origin of the Brachmans* 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,®— probably the first mention of that alphabet to be published in Europe. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, on the lines 

of the Erench Academy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 
St. Petersburg Academy. ^ formally opened by the Empress Catheiine. 

The most learned men of Europe, - including Bayer,-^ were invited to join it, and it was 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter II. The first two volumes of the Transac- 
tions, relating to the year 1726, were published in 1728, and are now very nxre, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in a fire which consumed the Academy in 1741. 

In 1727, Daniel Messerschmidt, who had been deputed by 
MesBexsciiinidt. Peter the Great to explore Siberia, returned to Petrograd 

and, among other curiosities, brought with him an inscription and a Chinese printed 
book. These were made over to Bayer, and he describes them in the thii’d and fourth 
volumes of the Transactions. The inscription consisted of two short lines, each in a 
different form of the Tibetan chai-acter. It is reproduced here. 



Bayer, with the aid of the book to be subsequently described and of his knowledge of 
Manchu, deciphered this as ‘ Oiig ma ni pa dme ch%m chi,^ but was unable to discover' 
its meaning. Messerschmidt, he says, told him that it was one of the commonest prayers 
of the Tunguts (i.e. Tibetans) and meant ' God have mercy on us.’ This decipherment of 
the well-known Buddhist formula Om, mam padme, hum., though its translation was in- 
correct, marks the first step in a new stage of the study of I ndian languages in Euroi)e. 
Por the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern India 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack by Messerschmidt, — a hook consisting of eight 
leaves,— had been printed in China, and may be looked upon as the Eosetta stone of these 
explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tibetan Lantsha alphabet 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into a form of Mauchu which Bayer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the fir§t page and a half* is given on the plate opposite. 

J The. Ell. LaOr. i, IG. 

^ The. Ep. LaCr. i, 23 ; iii, 28. 

^ Pi*onounced like the ch in * loch/ 

* Thete were iwo lines to a page. But as throe lines contain the complete i^lphahat of simple lettersi I haw followed 
Bayer in giving a page and a half on the plate. 
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Bayer’s first procedure was to establish so far as was possible the Tibetan characters. 
This was an easy task, for the language was already partly knoTra to him, and he had 
other Tibetan students and books at his command. Then, with the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the Manchu transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to make a veiy fair attempt at tiu-nsliterating the Lantsha, which is a kind of 
ornamental Nagari. In the plate I have given the transliteration fixed by him and used 
for deciphering the Oih, ma»i padme, hum of the inscription. It will be observed that 
the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is wonderful for so early an attempt.^ 
Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schultze, 

the missionary at Tranquebar, and was gratified to learn that 
the letters could be read by the Brahmans of northern India.^ 
Schultze, himself, to Judge from the specimens he gives, cannot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any Indo- Aryan language. He spells the name ‘ Benares ' 
flSTXn or and talks of sfr^TCt;- He, however, descrilies three alphabets 

and gives specimens of them, — the Nagari, the ‘ Balabandu,’ and the ‘ Ak^r NJtgari.* 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just as they had been written down for Schultze, 
who could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu ’ he meant Marathi, but the three alphabets 
are all merely Nagari written by different hands. Schultze also gives instructions for 
pronunciation. Some of them may be quoted® : — 


i breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata*. 

/ longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 

M breue, recto ex ore protruditur, 

4 longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato. 

dha [i.e. ^a], d formatur lingua quasi apoplectica, vt saliua ad palatum oix*m t’ei-at, 
h admodum auditur ; ceterum quasi aliquod n piuemittitur, quod in prim is 
sentitur, quoties vocalis praecedit, e.g. ba-ndha, legitur plane han-dha. 


Evidently our forefathers had the same difficulty with the cerebral letters that we 
have nowadays, and the ‘ lingua quasi apoplectica ’ is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 


Bayer relates how a certain Calmuc Ambassador named Bordon, who was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes u ith a brief notice, 
received from India, of the Marathi, Gujarati, and ‘ Maura ’ languages. By the last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the English subsequently called ‘ Moors.’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with LaCroze, in which not 
only does the Chinese book find due mention, but we meet one of the earlie.st attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modern sense of the term, — a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages,* During the next ten years, the two 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze maintains the 
correctness of his theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphabet. 


All this time,— indeed since the 16th century, — Southern India had been the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit mission aries. Schultze has been already referred 

c /'I.* attention to a still earlier account of this formula. It is giren in p. 7 of Brhuiier*B 

China Tllustrata (16671, and Kiroher transliterates it ‘ O manipe mi hum, ’ which he sajs means* manipe lalTa no*,* 

^ ‘ Brahmanes extraneos et peregrinos.' 


* Commentarii Academiae Scientiarnm Imperialis Petropolitanae, IT (1729), 29SfE. 

* The. Bp. laCr. i, 68. 
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Beligatti. 


Amadatius. 


to more than once, and if I do not do more than mention the names of such men as 
Beschi, the Englishman Thomas Estevao (Stephens) of Goa, or (of the Danish Mission 
at Tranquebar) Eabricius and Ziegenbalg, it is only because these great scholars are not 
properly connected with the subject under consideration, — ^the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with the study of Indian languages as a Whole.^ 

Somewhat diffei’ent is the ease of the Roman Catholic Missionaries of Northern India. 

The Capuchin Missionary Cassiano Beligatti wrote a treatise 
on the Nagari alphabet, entitled ‘ Alphabetum Brammhaniciun 
sev Industanum Universitatis Kasl ’ (Rome, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention here were it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johannes Christo- 

phorus Amadutius containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowledge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written 
as the language of the learned, and next describes the rqufT or ‘ Beka Boll ’ {i.e., 
Shashd Boll) or common tongue which is found in the ‘ University of Kasi or Benares.’ 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphabets, and 
among the languages he enumerates (1) Bengalensis, (2) Tourutiana [i.e., Maithili], (3) 
Nepalensis, (4) Marathica, (5) Peguana [i.e,, Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea, (7) 
Telugiea, and (8) Taraulica. This book is of further interest because the Nagari and 
Kaitht characters are set up in moveable type, — the first to be used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works may hero be mentioned in order to v'ind up the first stage of 

Indian linguistic studies. The first is the ‘ Symphona 
Symphona ’ of Iwarus Abel (1782). It is a comparative 
vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, Marathi, Balabixnda (? also Marathi), Kanarese, 
HindostanI, Konkani, Gujarati, and Peguan (Burmese). Eifty-three words, — such as parts 
of the body, heaven, sun, certain animals, house, water, tree, the personal pronouns, the 
numerals, and so on, — are given in all these languages and compared together. The 

other is the anonymous ‘ Alphabeta. Indica,’ with a preface 
Paulmus a s. Bartboiomaeo. Paulin US a S. Bartholomaeo* (Rome 1791), This is a 

collection of four Indian alphabets, ail set up in moveable types. Finally, Adelung’s 

“ Mithridates ” (1806 and following years) is a rdsumd of 
Adeiung. linguistic learning of the 18th century, and forms 

a link between the old philology and the new. 

A consideration of this early stage of the enquii'y into the languages of India will 

Kaauitacftheoidpiiiioiogy. ^^^ing the 17th and 18th centuries there had 

been laborious accumulation of materials, but hardly any 


A bal'd * Symphona.* 


^ For the same reason, I mske no mention of the first Sanskrit book translated into a European language* This was 
the “ Open Door to Heathendom ” by the Missionary Abraham Roger (1651). It was a translation into Dutch of the second 
und third Satakas of Bharfrihari. 

* Paulinus a S, Bartholomaeo had in the previous year published a Sanskrit Grammar, Its fall title was 
* §IDHARVBAM seu Orammatica Samscrdamioay cui acoedit dissertatxo hiatorico«-critica in Ungoam Samscrdamicain, 
Sainscret dictam, in qua huias linguae exiatentia, origo, praestantia, antiquitas, extenslo, maternitas osteoditur, libwaliqui 
ea exarati oritica reoensentur, et sixnnl altquae antiquiaaimae orafciones liturgicae panels attingmitur et or- 

plioantur auctore jPV. JPauHnp a Bartholom<^f Oarmelita oxoalceato, Malahaida^ Missionario* Romao 1790, 4 (ex 
typogr. S. Cottgr, de prop, fide)/ 

voi:*. I. rAET 1. ^ 
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scientific study. Such study could not, indeed have been expected in those days. The 
necessary materials, though increasing gradually from decade to decade, were throughout 
too scanty for it to have been possible. Nevertheless the period was marked by a steady 
advance in knowledge beyond the older belief that all languages were derived from 
Hebrew, In the early years of the 17th century the existence in India of Sanskrit, the 
sacred literary language, became known, and from this, as a sort of corollary, there arose 
the belief that besides it there was in addition One general colloquial form of speech used 
by the vulgar over the whole continent. A further development of this belief was the 
curious error that that colloquial language was Malay, a kind of lingua fmnea, before which 
the indigenous speech was disappearing. It took many decades to wipe out this mis- 
apprehension and its consequences. The existence of more than one spoken language 
was the next discovery. This was first associated with collections of alphabets, apparently 
as mere curiosities and withoixt any reference to the languages for which they were 
employed. But the knowledge thus gained of diverse alphabets led to a suspicion of the 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the making of collections of 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, at first full of blunders, but becoming more and more com- 
plete and more and more accurate as the years went on. These collections invited com- 
parisons of their contents, and suggested the first beginnings of comparative philology. 
It is at this stage that the great names of LaCroze ar.cl Bayer come into prominence. 
They began to make rudimentary classifications of languages based on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar words, aiid succeedcxl in tracing the connexion between the alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact which was destined in later days to have a far-reaching import- 
ance. They got into communication with the great pioneer missionaries of Southern 
India, and, with their help, enriched the mass of materials available for study. In fact, 
as is shown by Amadutius’s preface to Eeligatti’s ‘ Al])habctum Brammhanicum’, 
it was on their researches that all subsequent investigations of the period were founded ; 
and it was by following their methods that Iwarus Abel and Adelung were able to make 
the great advance in scientific exploration that is associated with their names. 

At the end of the period we find that Europe had a fairly clear idea of the names 
and general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholars had !>egun 
to compare one with another. The old philology thus on its deathbed gave birth to the 
new. The materials for classification had been collected and set in order, but no general 
classification yet been attempted. 

Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as a serious 
object of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 

SirWimaniJonw. family of languages by Sir William Jones in 1786. In his 

third Annual Discourse to the Asiatic Society [of Bengal], 
delivered inthat jrear, he said^ : — 

Tho Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of proper Eindmtan or India, on a limited wale, 
speaking a Bhdshd, or living tongue, of a very singular construction, the purest diaiect of which was oarrent 
in the districts round Agrd, and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mat’hura ; and this is oommonly allied the 
idiom of Vraja. live words in. six, perhaps, of this language ware derived from the Sonaorit, in wbdeh iKwks 
of religion and science were composed, and which appears to have been formed by an exquisite gmmmatiosd 
arrangement, M the n&me itself implies, irom some unpolished idiom ; but the hasis of the Hindmt&ni, 


^ A&iatio Scee&rdies, i. 
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pai'ticularlj th .0 inSexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely from both those tongacs, as Arabich 
differs from JPersian, or German from Greeh. Now tbe general effect of conqaest is to leave the current 
language of the conquered people unchanged, or very little altered, in its groundwork, but to blend with it a 
considerable number of exotick names both for things and actions ; as it has happened iu every country, that 
1 can recollect, where the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue untnixed with that of the natives, 
like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy might induce us to believe, tbat the 
pure Hindi, whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, into which the Sanscrit 
was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for we cannot doubt tbat the 
language of the Veda s was used in the great extent of counti’y, which has before been delineated, as long as 
the religion of Brahma has prevailed in it. 

The Sansoit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful slrnoiure ; more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both of them a 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been 
produced by accident ; so strong, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to liave sprung from some common source, which, perliapj, no longer exists. There is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both thf Goth ick and the Oeltick, though blended with a 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the Sansent ; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family, if this were the place for discussing any question concerning the antiquities of Persia. 

Here we have speculations not only as to the modern vernaculars of India (which are 
mainly erroneous), but also as to the connexion of Sanskrit with the languages of Europe. 
These latter speculations were converted into a scientific certainty by the labours of 
Bopp. Eranz Bopp, whose first work,— Z7e&er das Qonjugatiom- 

system der Sanskritsfrache in Vergleicli img mit jenem der 
griecMschen, lateinischen, persischen mid germanischen SftacJie , — appeared in 1816, to he 
followed by his epoch-making Comparative Grammar, published in 1833 and the follow- 
ing years, and translated into English by E. B. Eastwick in 1865. The history of general 
Indo-European philology does not concern us here, and therefore, in order to earrv 
this particular branch of learning down to our own times, I do no more than mention 
the names of Bopp’s great successors,— Grimm, Pott, Schleicher, Whitney, Brugmann, 
Delbriick, Meillet, and Jespersen. 

Beturning to inquiries into the modem languages of India, we have seen tlntt hei-e 
too the problem was originally laid down by Sir William Jones, but accompanied by 
speculations which subsequent research has shown to be unfounded so far as the ludo- 
Aryan languages are concerned. Dravidian languages, as a distinct group, were then 
unknown, but if he had said about them what he did erroneously say about Hindi, he 
would not have been far from what are now believed to have been the actual facts. 
Anyhow, the problem, as laid down by him, was first taken- up by the Serampore 

Carey and the modern missionaries. William Carey landed in India in November 
vernaculars. 1793, aud his translation of the New Testament into Bengali 

appeared in 1801, In the following year versions into other Indian languages were pub- 
lished ; but in 1816 Carey found himself on the wrong track and reported to his home 
correspondents as follows : — 

In the prosecution of it [sc. our object], we have found that our ideas relative to the number of Ian* 
guages which spring fi-om the Sangskrit were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of 
view, India is to-day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprang from tliat great 
philological root, the Snngskrit, we well knew. But we imagined tbat the Tamul, the Kurnata, the Tehnga, 
the Quziattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Ptmjabee, and the Hindoostanee, nwly 

all the collateral branches springing from the Sungsfcrit^langu^e; and that all the rest were varieties of tiie 
Ilindee. and some of them, indeed, little better than jaigons capable of oonveymg ideas. 
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But altlLOUgh entered on our work witk these ideas, we were laltimately constrained to relinquish 
them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of termination, then another, 
and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, 
while they were found to possess terminations for the nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were 
found as complete as the Hindee itself j and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety 
term them dialects of the Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained 
that there are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Snngskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of terminations, and, therefore, 
having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among these we number the Juypore, the 
Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, 
the Mythil, tbe Wuch, the Kntch, the Harutee, the Koshula, etc., languages, the very names of which have 
scarcely reached Europe, hut which have beeu recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time immemorial. 

That these languages, though differing from each other only in terminations and a few of the words 
that they contain, can scarcely he called dialects, will appeal’, if w e i*eflect, that there is in India no 
general language current^ of which they can be supposed to be dialects. The Sungskrit, the parent of them 
all, is at present the current language of no country, though spoken by the learned nearly through {»ut 
India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and complex perhaps on eai’th, is totally 
unlike any of its various branches. To term them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of ihenn 
in their teiminations, approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others appioach moi*e nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown that the Hindee 
has no country which can exclusively claim it as its own. Being the language of the Musulman courts and 
camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are now, the seat of Musulman prin- 
ces; and in general' by those Musulmans who attend on the persons of Exiropean gentlemen in almost every 
part of India, Hence, it is the language which most Europeans get an idea of before any other, and which 
indeed, in many instances, tex’minates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the sup- 
position, that it is the language of the greater pax’t of Hindoostan; while the fact is, that it is not always 
understood by the common people at a distance of only twenty miles from the towns in which it is epoken. 
These speak their ovm vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in other countries that which is appro- 
piiately the lauguage of the country, which may account for a circumstance well known to those gentlemen 
who fill the judicial department, namely, that the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in 
Hindoostanee has often been objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unititelHgible to 
the bulk of the people iu the vai’ious provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of its own, most of them 
Tieai’ly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical terminations, as, when 
spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours. 

The report (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshmaii, and W. Ward) goes onto give 
Carey*. Linjuistic Survey. detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four speci- 
mens are given of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and past tenses of the verb ‘ to he,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a dialect, but of an independ- 
ent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
Indiav In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward, The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling) : Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeem, Dogum [ Le. 

Wuch [ie. Lalmda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee, Kunkuna, 
Punjaliee or Shikh, Bikaneer, Marawar, Juya-poora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, 
Bruj, Bundelkhund, Mahratta, Magudha or South Bahar, North Koshula [i.e. Awadhl], 
Mythilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Ootkul, Telinga, Kurnata, Pushtoo or Aflghan, 
Bnlochee, Khassee, Burman. 
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This list is instructive in two points. In the first plaeo it shows that the Dravidian 
languages— Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — ^were not yet recognized avS a separate 
family. That had to await the acute discernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. We find great languages, — 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forms of speech like Jaipur! and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no w'ord exactly corresponding to our ‘ language,’ as distinct fi-om ‘ dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of the Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘English,’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non- Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholars. The Indo- 

Buohanan lieyden and Chinese tongues w'cre the first to receive attention. In 1798 

N. Brown.' Dr, Prancis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Besearches 

(Vol. V.) a Comparative Vocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three years later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, Again, in 1837, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages by 
Nathan Brown, w’^ho was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Vol. XVI) we first meet one name that over- 
B. H. Hodgson. shadows all the rest, — that of Brian Houghton Hodgson, — as 

the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of papers on the zoology and 
ethnology of Nepal, but, nineteen years afterwards, in 1847 (Journal A. S. B. Vol. XVI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nearly every non- Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects which he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries, of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Asia in the search of one common hrigin for the whole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the first Englishman to use the term ‘Dravidian’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family,^ — the 
Munda. It is true that he foiled to establish his favourite theory of a common origin 
for all the languages explored by him, — ^that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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Max Mliller. 
Munda lianguages. 


which the opinions of scholars are still divided,— but this liardly diminishes the value 
of his writings, which contain a mass of evidence on the aboriginal lauguages of India 
that has never been superseded. Its hall-marks are the wide extent oi area covered, 
clearness cf arrangement, and accuracy of treatment. Hodgson’s last pa]5er on Indian 
languages, on the languages of the broken tribes of Nepal, appeared in 1858, in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which he w'as so int imately connected, 
so that his literary activity covered just thirty years. Ten years later, in 18G8, tliere 
Hunter. appeared Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary of tlie languages 

of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summarized the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 

The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches was Max Muller’s Letter to the Chevalier 

Bunsen, published in 1854. In this Muller established, for 
the first time, the existence of the Munda^ family of langu- 
ages as an independent body of speech, apart from the Dravi- 
dian, and gave it a name, Tvm years later, in 1866, appeared what has ever since been 
the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Com- 
Caidweu. Dravidian Lang- parative Craminar of the Di-avidian or South-Indian Family 

of Languages,’ Here, for the first time, a group of Indian 
languages was treated as a whole by a scholar who was practically familiar Math its ele- 
ments and at the same time a tmined philologist. 

The Indo-Chinese languages also continued to receive study. The indefatigable 
Indo-Chinese Languages. Logan published essay after essay in the “ Journal of the 
I'osa-’i- Indian Archipelago,” in which the languages of Burma and 

Assam were compared and analysed. Logan wanted the philological training po88e.s8ed 
by Caldwell, and hence his work has not retained the same authority as that of the <?reat 
bishop, but he made many shrewd suggestions as to the relationship existing betM’een 
the languages with which he dealt, and these have been confirmed, or rediscovered (for 
his writings are hardly known at the present day), by subsequent inquirers. J'\^rbBs’s 

posthumous " Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 
Further India’ (1881) is but a tantalizing fragment, and it 
fell to the late professor Ernst Kuhn to attack seriously one* 
branch of the (inestion and to put the philology ui the^ lan- 
guages of Further India upon a sound footing. His Beitrage zur Sfrachenktinde Jl'mUr- 
ittdiens in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte ’ of the Boyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) has 
been the starting point for a number of younger students who are writing at the present 
w. Schmidt. day, amougst whom special attention must he draum to Pater 

W. Schmidt’s brilliant work on ‘Die Mon-Khmer-V6Iker ’ 
(1906). Pater Schmidt has here proved not only that the Mon-Khmer languages form 
a link betv^.een the Mui^da languages of India proper and the latiguages of Indonesia, 
~ Khasi and so me other minor forms of si>eech, under the 

naminc^hk name, and by a recognized convention among all scholars, a discoverer ha» the right of 
So it is in Botaiiv and 1^ erp^ting that other scholars will employ that name, unless it is clearly proved to be wrong, 
s^iip writers transgressed against the comity^ 

misinterpmtatil butaWK Kol. or the absurd ‘ Kolarian/ a name not onlj liabta to 

has no fcmidation “that the speakers hailed from Oolar in Soathera India, 

first discoverer It Throughout the Survey, I therefore adhere to the name given to th« family by its 

centuries befor; Mar MhltetL born See ^ 


I*orbeSs 


Kuhn. 
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Indo-Aryan Languages. 


Iieeoh. 


Sir Brskine Perry. 


one name of the ‘ Austroasiatic ’ languages,— but has gone much further. He has shown 
that the languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also form a group which he terms 
the ‘ Austronesic.’ The Indonesian languages thus form a link between the Austroasiatic 
and the Austronesic languages, the whole forming one great linguistic family, — called 
the ‘ Austric —extending from the hills of Central India to Easter Island, off the coast 
of South America, and covering a wider area even than that of the Indo-European tongues. 

Indo-Aryan languages also received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 

earUer contributions were grammars and vocabularies of parr- 
ticular languages or dialects, and do not immediately concern, 
us, though mention must be made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 

by Major Robert Ijeech. We owe to his indefatigable dili- 
gence and accurate observation quite an extraordinary num- 
l)er of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto untouched languages. Between 1838 and 
1843 he gave us gmmmars of Brahui, Baldchi, Pafijabi, Pashto, Bundeli and Kashmiri, 
besides vocabularies of Ormuri, Pashai, Laghmani, Khowar, Tirahi, and Hlri. For some 
of these his work is still our only authority, for the languages are now either extinct or 
spoken in tracts not since visited by British officers. For others, his work was super- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was in Bombay that the comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages was re- 
sumed thirty-seven years after the publication of Carey’s Report. We find the evidence 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. In the number for January 1863 Sir Thomas 
Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 
the Society, published his paper ‘ On the Oeographical Distribution of the principal 
Languages of India.’ He divided the languages of India into two great classes, — ‘ the 
language of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the North, and the language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivated branch, the 
Tamil.’ The former he reckoned as seven in number, viz., Hindi, Kashmiri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, KOhkani, and Oriya, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lahnda (called by 
him Multani), Sindhi, and Marwarl he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maithili he 
classed as a dialect of Bengali. Since he wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of speech that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog- 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languages he called ‘ Turanian or Tami- 
loid-.’ He did not seem to be aware of the term ‘ Dravidian ’ which was first used simul- 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldwell, Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese,. 
Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, and (with a query) Gondi. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent language map. It will be observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese languages, and that he made no mention of the 
Munda languages, which were not identified by Max Muller till the following year. 
While Perry confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian languages,, 
another Bombay scholar was studying the interac.iion between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. 

contains J. Stevenson’s Comparative Vocabulary of ihe Hon- 
stwveaBon. Samcrit Vocables of the Vernacular Lcmguages of 

Here the important qu^tion of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Indo- 
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Aryan languages, and of its ethnical significance is treated for the first time, and with great 
acumen. It was inevitable that, at that stage of linguistic science, many of Stevenson’s 
comparisons should be mistaken, but still the article remains a solid contribution to the 
general linguistic science of India. 

On the other side of India, in 1867, John Beames, a young Indian Civilian of barely 

ten years’ service, attracted attention by the publication of a 
little summary of what was then known about all the lang- 
uages of the eoimtry in his ‘ Outlines of Indian Philology.’ Five years later appeared the 
first volume of his well-kno^^n ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of 

India.’ The same year witnessed the publication of Dr. 

Hoernie. Hoernle’s first essays in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal on the same subject, which were followed in 1880 by his ' Gi-ammar of Eastern 
Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages.* These two excellent works, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since been the twin foundation of all researches into the 
origin and mutual relationship of the languages of the Indo- Aryan family of speech. 


All this time, for many decades, grammars and vocabularies of individujil forms 
of Indian speech had been issuing in considerable numbers. For the better known 
lanffuaffes, such as Hindostani, Marathi, or Bengali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed that most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his predecessor, according to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or 
not, introduced a few more or not, and proclaimed a new gospel which was not 
new. Now and then a work of striking merit, such as Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary, Trumpp’s Sindhi or Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, appeared, but most of the 
rest were sorry .stuff and were hardly wanted. The less-known languages, though equally 
important, were studiously left alone. Carey wrote his Pahjabi grammar in 1812, and, 
except for a brief sketch by Leech, it was forty years before anyone again attempted to 
describe in a formal manner the language of the Sikkhs. But, if this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were numbered by millions, the state of affairs regarding the 
scores of minor languages spoken by thousands, the languages of the hill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmans of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse. 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so, — excellent works in their way. 


Sir George Campbell. 


In 1874, Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, printed a set of vocabularies compiled by local 


officials, but, with this exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 


the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashto, — the language of 


Knaaiati iiiveBtigationB, 


Afghanistan, — was written by a Russian — Dorn — and up to 
quite lately, although numerous elementary grammars have 


been written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carri^ 
on by French or Germans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabulary 
of Newari, the principal language of Nepal, to another Russian. Examplesof this kind 
might be multiplied, but, ev^ with outside help, the total result was that our knowledge 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 
as well as in the interests of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
fact, so late as the year 1878 no one had as yet naade even a catalogue oi ail the 
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languages spoken in India, and the estimates of their number varied between 50 or 60 

uiade a brave attemj)t to put together 
such an inventory in that year, hut his “ Modern Ijanguages 
of the East Indies ” in spite of all the industrious learning and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation of existing materials, and these materials were equally con- 
fessedly imperfect. It was a tejitative work, and was primarily intended to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the sulqeet. 


Dr, Gust’s work succeeded. It did stimulate enquiry. For the first time Govern- 
ment, as well as European scholars, were enabled to see what little had been done and 
how much remained to be done. People talked about it and wrote about it. It was 


Vienna Congress of 1886 . 


finally discussed at the Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 
1886, of which Dr. Gust was himself a member ; and the 


assembled scholars passed a resolution urging upoji the Government of India, to under- 
take a deliberate systematic survey of the languages of India. The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan- 
cial grounds. In the year 1894 the matter came within the region of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first question to be settled was 

Linguistic Survey of India. extent of the proposed survey. After consultation with 

the various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 


Basis of tlie Survey. 


Provinces o£ Madras and Burma and th.6 States of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
opemtions, so that these would cover, from the West to the East, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier, Kaslimir, the Punjab, the Bombay Presidency, Bajputana and Central 
India, the Central Provinces and Berar, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam, ^ then containing a population of about 224,000,000 out 
of the 294,000,000 of our Indian Empii’e. 

Then, as to the nature of the Survey. After some discussion it was decided that it 

was primarily to be a collection of specimens, a standard 
passage was to be selected for purposes of comparison, and 
this was to be translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered by the oijerations. As this specimen would necessarily be in every case a trans- 
lation and would, therefoi’e, run the ri.sk of being unidiomatic, a second specimen was 
also to be called for in each ease, not a translation, hut a piece of folklore or some other 
passage in narrative prose or verse, selected on the sjw and taken down from the mouth 
of the sjjeaker. Subsequently a third specimen was added to the scheme — standard 
list of word and test sentences originally drawn np for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866® by Sir George Gampbell and already widely used in India. It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of comparison, this list should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
was done, but a few extra words were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three specimens, — ^the standard translation, the passage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should be a version 


^ The TeeobtioB was proposed by Dr. BiShlcr and seconded by Professor Wefcen Among ite eupperters bj word or by 
letter were Messrs. Barth, Bendall, Cowelb Cost, Qriereon, Hoemle, Max MlUler. Bir Momer Monier-^Williains* Messra. 
Bayce* and Sooaii, 

* 1 name the Provinces as they are divided nowadavs. In 1894, Bihar and Orissa formed a part of Bengal.. It xnay V* 
added that? itt the present time, a Linguistic Survey of Burma is in piogreas- 

* d, A* S. Yol XXXV, P t. ii, special iium1>er» pp. SOlff. 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian preju- 
dices, a passage which has l)een previously used and is admirably suited for such pur- 
lioses, ^ 

This having been decided, I was entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of editing them for the press. With this object, the various local officers were in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and I should be ungrateful did I not 
cordially express my gratitude for the sympiithetic and ungrudging help accorded by my 
brethren in the service of the Indian Governments and by many others, Europeaiis and 
Indians, missionaries and lavmen. 

’ t- 


Before getting the sj)ecimens, we had to find out what it was that we wanted speci- 

„ mens of, and the first thing to be done was to compile a list 

Preliminury lists of Languages. n n .1 • .l- i? h .1 , , • , . .t 

or all the varieties 01 sj.ieech then knowm to exist in the area 

under survey. Pornis were sent out to e-ach district officer and political agent with a 

request tiuit he would fill in the name of every language spoken in his charge, together 

with the estimated number of speakers of each. The forms came back by degrees, and 

their contents, I must confess, i-ather appalled me. The total nimiber of languages i-e- 

ported from the survey area was 281 and of dialects 771. Examination fortunately 

showed that some few names were returned over and over again from different provinces, 

and also that it was probable that in many cases the same form of speecli was reported 

under different names. I may say that, now that the proce.ss of eliininat ion has been 

completal, the number of languages spoken in that portion (jf tlie Indian Empire suf)- 

jected to the Survey amounts to 179, and the number of dialects to 5 14, all of which 

are described in these volumes. For the whole Indian Emi)ire, the Census of 1921 givcK 

188 languages,^ the total number of dialects being unknown. 


The preparation of these lists was no easy mechanical process, — the siyrt of thing 
that could he done by an intelligent clerk. I pass over the difficulties encountered in 

Oomptiaiionofth. l,l.u 'isto into seneml lists, one tor each it,,- 

vince. Those who have ha^l experience in putting together 
hundreds of returns from different sources will know its laborious character, and those 
who have not can imagine it. But great difficulty was often ex{>erienc<Kl in pre- 
paring the local returns that formed the materials on which I had to work. Etich officer 
knew about the main language of his district, and, if he had been there some time, bail 
probably a working acquaintance with it. But over and over again no one with’ any 
education knew anything about the little hole-in-the-comer forms of speech which wen^ 
discovered as soon as search was instituted. Eet me give one exampb;. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main language was Aryan, a small colony was dis- 
covered which originally bailed from Tibet, and which retainal its own language. Ko 
official knew it, and intercourse with them was conducted through the medium of a 
lingua fi-anca. The district officer entered the name of this language in his return This 
name was not one word, or two words. It was a solemn procession of weird monosyl- 
a es wandering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could my Tibetan- 
knowing friends. It should he remembere d that it was a foreign expression written 

thee... found in the dedteaion of noune, and the pre^ut, pM. .1^ 
» These figures will no douht he Increased when the Surrey now in in Borma ia completeit 
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down in English letters as it sounded to the untrained ear of a person entirely un- 
acquainted with it. All my endeavours to identify the name failed. At last I wrote to 
the district ofB.cer and asked him to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic procession was not the name of any 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan ‘ I don’t understand 
udiat you are driving at. ’ 

Another difficulty was the finding of the local name of a dialect. Just as M. 

Local Language-nomenclature. Jo«r<iain did not kiiow that he had been speaking prose all 

his life, so the average Indian villager does not know that he 
has been speaking anything with a name attached to it. He can always put a name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — as for his own dialect, — ‘ O, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.’ It thus happens that most dialect names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by their neighbours, and are not 
always complimentary. For instance, there is a well-known form of speech in the south 
of the Punjab called ‘Jangall, ’ from its being spoken in the ‘Jungle,’ or unirrigated 
country bordering on Bikaner. But ‘Jangall,’ also means ‘boorish’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person who admitted that he spoke that language. ‘ O yes, we 
know Jangall very well, — you will find it a little further on, — not here.’ You go a 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue your will-o’-the-wisp till he lands 
you in the Bajputana desert, where there is no one to speak any language at all. These 
illustrations show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 


From the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists were compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to be accurate catalogues of the tongues of India. They 
claimed only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers with local experience, wlio did not pretend to be philological experts. As 
such, they formed the basis of the Survey operations. When the lists were printed, the 
dialects were divided into two main classes, distinguished by a difference of type, 

(1) tho.se which were vernaculars of the localities from which they were reported, and 

(2) those which were spoken by foreigners in each locality. The latter were once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth devoted only to the former. 

Each district officer was now asked to provide a set of the three specimens of each 


Collection of speeimens* 


language locally \''ernacular in his district. Careful instruc- 
tions were given for the preparation of these specimens. 


It will he remembered that the first was to be a translation of the Parable of the 


Prodigal Son. It was recognized that in many, nay, in most cases, the translators would 
not know English, and in order to a.ssist them a volume of all the known versions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled witli the help of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or two Government officers who were 
specially interested in the Survey. This collection, which was published in 1897, under 
the name of ‘Specimen Translations in various Indian languages, ’’ contained sixty-five 
versions, and, though primarily intended as a tool to aid the execution of the sehemej 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. For the Survey, it was 
antici]>ated that whoever might have to prepare a specimen, even if he did not know 
English, would find in this book at least one version from which he could make a 
translation ; and this, in fact, w'as borne out by subsequent experience. 
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Tke second specimen, which was to be locally selected, presented no similar difficul- 
ties, hut instructions were given that all specimens were to he written {a) in the 
vernacular character (if there was one) and (b) in the E,oman character with a word 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to be furnished with 
a free translation into good English. As to the style of translation into tlie vernacular, 
local officers were told that the language of literature was always to be avoided. What 
was to he aimed at ^^•as the acquisition of specimens in the home language of each 
translator, whether it was looked upon as vulgar patois or not. Eor the third specimen, 
the standard list of words and sentences, blank books of forms uere supplied, wliich 
needed only to be filled up. 

As each provincial list of languages was completed, the circulars calling for 
specimens were issued. The latter began to arrive in 1897, and most of them ’wcnn 
received by the end of 1900, though a few belated .specimens continued to come at 
irregular intervals dui'ing the si^ceeeding years. The editing and collating of tli(' 
specimens began in 1898. The first rough work was done in India, but in 1899 T 
returned to England, where for some years I liad the efficient aid of my Assistant 
Dr., now Professor, Konow of Christiania. 


The editing of the specimens lias been an interesting work, but it involved .some 
Editing of the specimen*.. unexpected difficulties. Before anything could he printed, 

a general scheme? of classification had to be de<*i(led upon, 
and that on a very inqierfect knowledge of the materials. As the work went on 
discoveries were made which rendered revisions of the classific'ation necfissarv ; and 


sometimes these w'ere made too late, so that the materials have not always been arranged 
as, with further knowledge, I should like them to he arranged now. This was es|>e(n‘ally 
the case in regard to the Indo-Chinese languages, in which my Assistant and myself were 
often wallcin on ground which hitherto had been untrodden, and had to deal with 
languages for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Here mistakes in classificaf ion 
were inevitable ; but I am glad that I can think that none of first class imjiortance 
were made, and that, the whole, though I might now group a few individual languages 
differently from the manner in which they have been grouped in the published volume.s of 
the Survey, my present knowledge would not lead me to make any substantial alteration. 

I have never counted the total number of specimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to reason that it was not possible to print them all. The 
surplusage was deliberately estimated for. It was calculated that the specimens would 
vary in value. Several would be received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them would come from the 
mouths of uneducated people, hardly able to grasp the idea of what was required. A mass 
from which to select was therefore a desideratum, and this, in most cases, W'as secui-ed. 
It is only in the case of a few less-known dialects of the Himalaya and of the Assam 
frontier that single specimens were obtained. These were, in all cases, forms of 8j)eech 
which had never been recorded in writing before, and mistakes in recording them were 
to be expected. Thanks to the constant sympathy and ungrudging aid given by our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic among my helpers, — many doubtful pomfcs 
were cleared up by correspondence, and I I^ope that in after years it will be found that 
these specimens are not very wrong. Absolutely accurate we cannot expect them to b®. 
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To give an example of the difficulties experienced, I may mention that the correction 
of one specimen was delayed for over six months by a fall of snow inthe Hindukush. 

hich prevented the Political Agent at Chitral obtaining the services of the only getatable 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in the case of one of the Kafir 
languages of the Hindukush, no one who spoke it could at first be got hold of. At length, 
after a long search, a shepherd of the desired nationality was enticed from his native 
fastness to Chitral. He was exceptionally stupid, probably very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language. A Bashgal Shekh was found who knew a little of it, 
and who also knew Ciiitrali, with his aid the translation of the Parable was made through 
Bashgali and Ciiitrali. Much accuracy could not be expected from the result ; but, with 
care and the assistance of the local officers, a version was ultimately made, which, though 
it contained some passages that I have been unable to analyse completely, has very • 
satisfactorily complied with the somewhat stringent piiilological tests to which it has been 
subjected. 

This was by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
which no one could be found who knew any one of them and at the same time English. 
It might he thought, for instance, that our officials would be familiar with most of the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of the port of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case which was tried in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. One 
of the witnesses was a Avoman who knew only the Khami language. This was translated 
into Mru, which was then translated into Arakanese, which was again translated into the 
local dialect of Bengali, from which version the Magistrate recorded the quadruply 
refracted evidence in Eiiglish. This makes no reflection on the officer concerned. There 
are jiarts ol' India wiiicli seem to have had each a special Tower of Babel of its own. 
Erom the little Province of Assam, wdth its population of only about six and a half 
millions, — or a million less than that of London, — eighty-one Indian languages, 
were returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained others that were not specifically 
returned. Mezzofanti himself, who spoke fifty-eight languages, would have been 
puzzled here. 

As each dialect w'as examined, a specimen or specimens of it* were selected for 
publication and made ready for the press. Erom the specimens a sketch of the gram- 
maticM and other peculiarities was prepared, and reference was made to any point worth 
iioting about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, and for each 
language a somewhat elaborate introduction was provided, sketching the habitat and 
number of speakers ; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their characteristics ;• 
giving, when known, the ancient history of the language, and defining its relationship 
to other members of the same family ; describing briefly the salient points of the litera- 
ture, when there was one ; supplying a bibliography as full as we were able to make it ; 
and concluding with a sketch of the grammar. The results are to be found in the 
volumes of the Survey, to which this is an Introduction. 

Throughout the whole series of operations, one thing has been steadily borne in 

The Survey a collection of — that these results were not to be bundles of theories, 

facte not of theories. collections of -fc^cts. The languages had to he arranged 

in some order or other, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated the 
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adoption of tlioories as to relationship.^ So much could not be helped; hut Ijeyond this 
eveiy effort has been made to prevent the Survey becoming an encyclopedia of Indian 
philological science. That will, we may hope, follow when scholars more coui]>etent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered facts iiOAV 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a beginning has already been made. Refercjice has 
already been made to Pater Schmidt’s discoveries regarding the Austric languages, and it 
has been a legitimate source of gratification to me to observe the free use of the Survey 
which has been made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into Marathi, l>y Pro- 
fessor Turner and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in their important studies in Guja- 
rati and Bengali, and by Br. Paul Tedesco in his luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting result of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here he 
added, as it has a direct connexion with the Survey. The Mun da languages, as we know, 
belong to Chota Nagpur and the centre of India. It is also a familiar fact that the 
languages spoken in the Himalaya, far to the north of these Munda languages, are 
Tibeto-Burman in character. But even here the Survey shows us that there is a line 
of peculiar forms of speech, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a previously existing language of the Munda family, 'which has been overlaid, 
so to speak, by the Tibeto-Burman of the later immigrants. There is thus evidence to 
show the existence, at some very ancient time, of a common language of ■which traces 
are still visible from Kanawar in the Panjab down through Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Island and New Zealand. Philology is not to be 
confounded with Ethnology, and here we may leave these interesting facts in the hands 
•of ethnologists for further examination. 


In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been difficult to decide where a given 

of speech istobelookeduponasanindcpcndeutlan- 
' language ’and ‘dialect’ i ^ 

guage, or as a dialect of some other definite form of sjxiecdi. 

In practice it has been found that it is sometimes impossible to decide the que.stiun in a 
manner which will gain universal acceptance. The two words ‘ language ’ and ‘ dialect ’ 
are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain ’ and ‘ hill. ’ One has no hesitation in saying that, 
say, Everest is a mountain, and Holborn Hill, a hill, liut between these two the dividing 
line cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the ‘ Darjiling Hills ’ 
which are over 7,600 feet high, while everyone calls Snowdon, with its poor 3,500 feet, 
a mountain. Language’ and ‘dialect’ are often used in the same loose way. In 
common use we may say that, as a' general rule, different dialects of the same kuiguagf' 
are sufficiently alike to be reasonably well understood by all whose nativ(j tongue is that 
language, while different languages are so unlike that special study is needed to enable 
■one to understand a langmige that is not his own. This is the explanation of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary,® hut the writer adds that ‘this is not an essential difference,’ and 
now ere is this proviso more needed than in considering the Aryan languages of Northern 
u la. ^ eie, mutual inlelligihility cannot always he the deciding factor, for the conai- 
eraion is obscured by the fact that between Bengjil and the Panjah every individual 


which it was to conskt ^ in type, it was nccessaiy to draw up a Hhelctoa scheme of the volumes of 

or of iho numher of dialects that wo^d ^ ^ ^ ^ indefinite idea of the ettent of the worh that lay befnre me, 

the inoonveBient method of dividing 801x^^01 thl for tbe unwieldy size of some of the volumit and for 
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who has received the very slightest education is bilingual. In his own home, and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a local idiom, but in his intercourse with 
strangers he employs or understands some form of that great lingua franca, — Hindi or 
Hindostani. Moreover, over the whole of this vast area, — including even Eajputana, 
Cential India, and Gujarat, — the great mass of the vocabulary, including nearly all the 
words in common use, is, allowing for variations of pronunciation, the same. It is thus 
commonly said, and believed, that throughout the Gangetic Valley, between Bengal 
and the Panjab, there is one language, and one only, Hindi, with numerous local dialects. 
Erom one point of view this is correct, and cannot be denied. Hindi or Hindostani is 
everywhere the language of administration, and is the one medium of instruction in the 
rural schools. The people, as I have said, being bilingual, little or no inconvenience is 
caused in practice by the employment of the assumption, and no one in their senses 
would wish to complicate administration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

And yet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this ‘ Hindi ’ are examined by 
the philologist, and when he attempts to group and classify, he is at once confronted by 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical as 
English, — others are as synthetic as German. Some have the simplest grammar, with 
every word-relationsbip indicated, not by declciision or conjugation, but by the use of 
help- words ; while others have grammars more complicated than that of Latin, with verbs 
that change their forms not only in agreement with the subject, but even with the 
object. To look upon all these as dialects of a single language is as philologically 
impossible, as it would be, say, to describe German as a dialect of English ; and hence, 
in the Linguistic Survey, they have been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
systems, into three grou])s, each of which is given the dignity of a language, — Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, and Western Hindi. This division has not escaped criticism. Eor 
instance the writer of the Re^wrt on the Census of the Lnited Provinces for 1921 says' 
that ‘ the difference betweeii si)ea]ang to a villager of Gorakhpur [where the language is 
Bihari] and to a jungleman of Jhansi [where the language is Western Hindi] is precisely 
the difference between spe<ikiag to a {leasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you ai‘e intelligible to the one you can with p.itience make yourself intelligible to the 
other.’ I myself have never had an op|)ortunity of personally comparing the dialects 
of Devon and of Aberdeen, but I would .suggest that the true point of difference has 
been here inissed. The question is not whether an educated third person can master 
the two dialects, liut whether a Devon {)easant suddenly transported to Aberdeen would 
be able to communicate with the surrounding crofters, I fear thi^t a considerable 
amount of patieiuje would have to be exercised in such a ease liefore intercommunication 
could be estalilished, and even then it would he helped out by idioms borrowed from the 
language of Uncle Toby’s Army in Flanders. 

This brings us back to the proviso stated by the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
which I have already drawn attention. The differentiation of a language does not 
necessarily depend on non-intercommunioability with another form of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to be considered, if we are to look at the subject from 
a scientific point of view. First and foremost, there is what I have already referred to, — 
grammatical structure. Our peasant of Gorakhpur may or may not be mtelligible 


* Report, Chapter IX, § S. 
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to the jungleman of Jhansi, hut that does jiot do away with the fact that his language is 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated than 
that of Latin. The Jhansi jungleman, on the contrary uses a tongue with liardly any 
synthetic grammar at all. Sis verb has but one real tense, and two participles. All 
the other relations of time are indicated by the combination of these ])ariiciples 
with help-words. The vocabulary of the two forms of speech may be very similar, but 
the whole grammatical structure of the one is radically different from that of the 
other. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them to^gether 
as dialects of a common language.' 

There is another factor which exercises influence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is said that some English peasants would in Holland find little difficulty 
in making themselves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet no one 
would deny that Hutch and English are distinct languages ; and this factor is all the 
stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language, — yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not he denied that it is a dialect of Bengali. It is certainly 
as closely related in these respects to the standard form of that language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent language is incontestable. Not only is it the .speech of an independent 
nation, with a history of its own, hut it has a fine literature differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard of speech, and in its nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not by ?nutual 
unintelligibility but by nationality and literature. 
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CHAPTER I.-INTRODUCTORY. 


As already stated, this Linguistic Survey does not cover the whole of India. The 

Provinces of Madras and Burma 
and the States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore were excluded from the 
sphere of its operations. The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Survey gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect. It is to 
be regretted that these figures 
are ultimately based on the 

Survey based on Census of 
Census of 1891. 1891, but nO 

other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be found that, 
allowing for the necessary ad- 
justments and for the growtii of population in the intervening thirty years, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921. The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1891 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began its operations in 1891. Generally speaking, except when special 
reasons suggest a contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not concerned with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms a necessary part of its opei'ations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey was to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. They were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 1896 and the following years. Each local official had at hand 
the language totals of his District or State according to the Census of 1891. With 
the aid of his local knowledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
what dialects of each language were spoken in his charge, and how many speakers 
there were of each. The total for the dialects of each language had, of course, to 
agree with the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
grouped, and the figures for the dialects were in this way indirectly based upon 
the Census of 1891. It took nearly three years to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would be a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a few langu^es, principally 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it 'possible, for special reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the hkter Census of 1911. 
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The %iires of the Census of 1921 deal with a population of 316 millions. The 
Survey figures deal only with 290 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 

Survey statiBtioB large areas excluded from the Survey, but the growth of 

the population is also to he taken into account. In 1891 
that population was 287 ^ millions as against the 316 millions of 1921. 

If we take the figures of the Survey as they stand, we find that 872 different 
Humber of iianguagee and languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
Biaiects. found in the list given in Appendix I, in which the figures 

for each are compared with those of the Census of 1921. But in this enumeration 
there is a good deal of double counting, as each language and each dialect is there given 
a separate number. A better idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Census of 1921 records 190, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. When counting dialects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the number of the speakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessary to count the standard 


form of the language as one of the dialects. There are also, inevitably, cases in 
which a language has been returned, hut its dialects not mentioned. For instance, 

the Khasi language (N o. 8 in the list) and its dialects are arranged as follows ; 

Khasi, Standard, Lyng-ngam, Synteng, War, Unspecified. Here, if we count Khasi 
in the list of languages, we must omit ‘Standard’ and ‘Unspecified’ in counting 
our list of dialects and languages, or we shall he recording the same form of speech 
twice, or perhaps three times, over. Hence, in the above example, we can count only 
three dialects as additional to the standard Khasi language. On this principle, the 1921 
Census has recorded 49 dialects in addition to the general language-names. The Survey, 
on the other hand, has recorded no less than 544 dialect-names in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forms of the 179 languages. The various forms of speech noted 
are therefore 237 (188-4-49) in the Census, and 723 (179-4-544) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is described in the Survey, in most cases with more or less complete 
grammatical accounts. A summary of the details* of these figures is as follows 
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Tibato-Buriziaii Dialectn. 


It will be noticed that the Sub-Pamily that contains the greatest number of 

languages is the Tibeto-Burman. The words in these lang- 
uages are all either monosyllables, or are built up on a 
monosyllabic basis, and are hence peculiarly liable to change. Moreover, so far as the 
area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the languages of this Sub- 
Pamily all live in mountainous districts. As a rule each tribe is separated from its 
neighbours, and languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect easily 
develops into a distinct language. In this way, while the number of languages is great* 
the number of speakers of each, averaging about 17,000, is small. 

On the other hand, while there are only 17 Indo-Aryan languages, the number of 

their speakers is 226 millions, spread over the plains and 
Indo-European Diaieote. Northern India. Here numbers, nationality, and 

habitat have combined to produce no less than 345 dialects in addition to the 17 standard 
languages. In this respect, the contrast between the Tibeto-Burman and the Aryan 
languages is marked. The monosyllabic Tibeto-Burman speech easily divides and sub- 
divides into numerous distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. If, as an example 
of similarly circumstanced Aryan forms, we take the Eranian languages spoken in and 
near India and the Dardic languages, we find that the two branches, like the Tibeto- 
Burman languages, are spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. If 
they do sub-divide, the division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into 
mutually intelligible dialects, held together by a common grammatical l^sia. Their 
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synthetic character preserves each as a constant whole, and even in their rugged habitats 
they are only 21 in number spread over a ti-act extending from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier' and from the Pamirs to the .A.rabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 
few'er hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo* Aryan languages are still less in num- 
ber ; and, though the dialects are many, the relationship of each to one or other of the 
great parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer. 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals with the languages spoken by about 

290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 
Statistics by family. number of speakers for each linguistic family : — 


Numbeb of Speakibs. 
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Tota-l 



290,085,893 : 

315,525,781 

As previously explained, the difference between the tw^o totals is mainly due to” t lie 
fact that the area covered by the Survey w^as not the same as that covered by the 
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complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pp. 389 ff,).* Roughly 
speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages w^ere surveyed corresponded to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austric 
languages were about equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian languages to more than 
the oombmed populations of the United Kingdom and Canada, vihile the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Prance, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 

Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 

PMioiogy and Ethnology. Imguistic facts than in India. There are many instances 

of tribes which have in historic times abandoneckine language 
and taken to another. A sti-iking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 
Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoke n a Mmj# language 

* In Appendix I it will be noticed that many of the ^ureg are given in round number#. In tacit CMee it ia fo be 
unde^od that the figureg are estimates, and are not based on actual counting. Thoee estimate# were hi otoit mad* 
bj officials with local experience, and, except where th* reverse is stated, may be received as tmstw«rtby. 
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akin to Kurku. It came under Dravidian influence, and has hecome a mixed form of 
speech, half Munda and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has fallen under the spell of 
Aryan tongues, and is now in a fair way to becoming an Aryan language.^ If we were 
to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe Mu?da. Ten 
years ago it wap quite possible to claim it as Dravidian, and fifty years hence it would 
probably be described as an Aryan caste. The ‘ unholy alliance ’ between the two sciences 
has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrepute, and I have hence, in the 
following pages, refrained so far as was possible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
When I have done so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities w'hich have been previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. When we find a small tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a 
dominant language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
superseding its tongue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dying language is 
the original tribal one, and that it gives a clue to the latter’s racial affinities. Take as 
an example the Malto spoken by the hillmen of Dajmahal. This language is decadent, 
and is surrounded by others which are supei’seding it. Even if we did not know it on 
other grounds, we should be justified in asserting that its speakers are Di*avidian, because 
their tongue fails within that family. Eut even this relaxation of the general rule, 
w’hich w'as first suggested to me by Sir Herbert Itisley, must, as the case of the Hahals 
shows, be exercised with caution. The Nahals are probably Munda by race, but their 
present speech is almost Dravidian. Theii* decadent language is a twofold palimpsest. 
It first began to be superseded by Dra vidian, and now it is being superseded by Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbeib’s theory would compel us at the present day to 
assume that the tribe was of mixed Munda and Dravidian origin. With a dominant 
language we can make no such relaxation. In India, the Tndo-Aryan languages, — the 
tongues of civilization and of the caste system with all the power and superiority which 
that system confers upon those who live under its sway, — are continually superseding 
what may, for shortness, be called the aboriginal languages such as those belonging to 
the Dravidian, the Munda, and the Tibeto-Bux’man families. We cannot say that a 
Tibeto-Burman Koch or a Dravidian Gond is an Indo-Aryan, because he speaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aryan language. The language of the Brahuls of Baluchistan is 
Dravidian, but many of the tribe speak the Eranian Balochi in their own homes, and, on 
the other side of India, some of the tribe of Kharias speak a Munda, others a Dravidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may be added that nowhere do 
we see the reverse process of a non- Aryan language superseding an Aryan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-speaking nationality to abandon its language in favour of another 
Aryan tongue. We continually find tracts of country on the borderland between two 
languages, which are inhabited by both communities, living side by side and each 
speaking its own language. In some localities, such as the District of IMalda in Bengal, 
the Survey actually found villages in which three languages were spoken, and in which 
the various tribes had evolved a kind of lingua franca to facilitate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its own tongue for conversation amongst its fellows. The only 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeahility o^ Indo-Aryan languages 
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is caused by religion. Islam has carried Urdu far and wide, and even in Bengal and 
Orissa we find Musalman natives of the country whose veniacular is not that of their 
compatriots but is an attemj)t (often a bad one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow - 

This brings us to the question of tribal dialects, a sulgect that has not hitherto 

received the attention which it deserves. The matter is 
Tribal dialects. complicated by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 

its name to a language, not because it is specially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important one in the area in which it is spoken. Take, for example, the 
language which in the Census of 1891 was called ‘ Jatki, ’ i.e. ‘ the language of the Ja^ 
tribe.’ But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt tribe alone. It is the 
language of the whole Western Panjab, in parts of which, it is true, Jatts preponderate. 
The name Jatki is hence misleading (the more so, because the Jatts of the Eastern 
PanJab do not speak ‘Jatki’) and has been abandoned in the Survey for the more 
tenable ‘Western Pafijabi* or ‘Lahnda ’. So again, in the hills north and east of Murree 
there are a number of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills is the Chibh, and these Chibhs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the question-begging name of ‘ Chibhali * 
•or ‘the language of the Chibhs ’ was invented, and employed to mean ‘the dialect of the 
bills north and east of Murree,’ whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chibhs are by no means the only people who sj>eak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as Gipsy 

languages. 'They are the speeches of wandering clans who 

GipBy anguaws. employ, mainly for professional purposes, dialects different 

from that of the tract over which they may possibly have wandered for generations. 
These tribal tongues may be real languages, or they may be argots in which local words 
are distorted into a slang like what we find in the ‘ Latin ’ patter of London thieves. 

Pinally, thei*e is another class of tribal dialects in which we find the tongue of a 
influance of migration on which has migrated to some new seat and has gradually 

developed a new language, based on that of its former home, 
but corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst whom its new lot is cast. It 
is evident that if part of a Eajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundfili is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in which Marathi is spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will be very different, 
although both are based on Bajasthani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant tribes which have preserved their original languages in more or less corrupted 
forms. Perhaps the most striking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
who live in the upper Gangetic Doab. 

The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is 
not always an easy matter. As a rule, unless they are separated by great ethnic differ- 
ences, or by some natural obstacle, such as a range of 

Language boundaries. . . , > i t j* i ^ „ 

mountains or a large nver,^ Indian languages giadnally 

A« Sir Ami Stein hss pointed ont, deSlet in vslleje often form more important ethnic and politkal hooskdiuriMM than 
watercheda, when these ere orosaed hy relalaTely easy passes and routes. This is true also of languages. A moWiirtala laag* 
is hy no means so impassable to a langasge, as a difltonlt rirer gorge. It is the defies, not the mowatain rsaifei, tihat ate 
re^ensWe for the ▼sriety of languages in th^ P*mlra. See pay lJthk4*hmi, ZShaki, and TdngktUdmd, p. 4. 
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merge into each other and are not separated by liard and fast boundary linea. 
When such boundaries are spoken of, or are shown on a map, they must always 
be understood as conventional methods of showing definitely a state of things 
which is in its essence indefinite. It must be remembered that on each side of the. 
conventional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often' find that two different obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both may be 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north-western frontier of 
Bengali some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey ' 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are right than that the Census figures 
are wrong. From one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It is a mere question of personal equation. When there is such a debatable ground 
between two languages, I find from experience that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he is 
familiar. For instance, near Bhatner there is spoken a mixture of Pafijabi and B-aJas- 
thani. The Pafijabis say that it is Eajasthani, but the Eajputs say that it is Panjabi. 
Another example turned up in the preparation of the Survey itself. While I was 
working at Eastern Hindi Hr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
at Marathi. Each working independently, we finally met at the junction point where the 
curious mixed dialect called HaPbi is spoken. From the point of view of Eastern Hindfi, 
I considered that it was a form of Marathi. On the other hand, Hr. Konow, looking at 
it through Marathi spectacles, maintained that it was a form of Eastern Hindi. A» 
the last word remained with me, the dialect appeared in the Marathi volume of the 
Survey, but if it had been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not have said 
that it was wrongly placed. 

In the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the sake 

Area to which the following of cbmpleteness, refer also briefly to languages of India that, 
remarks apply. fallen within its scope. These are mainly the 

languages of Burma and of the Deccan. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
now in progress, and it is far from my purpose to attempt to indicate it® 
results. But the languages of Burma are intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and North-Eastern India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deccan are Hravidian and, similarly, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. I 
shall deal first with the languages of the Austrie family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have survived to the present day. Then I shall deal with those that 
came probably later into the country, —the Hravidian and the Indo-Chinese, —and finally 
with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some certainty. 
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CHAPTER IL— THE AUSTRIC FAMILY. 

In the year 1906 there appeared in Brunswick a little book by Pater W. Schmidt entitled 
‘ Die Mon-Khmer- Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens ’ which at once attracted the attention of students of language and of ethnology. 
The author’s researches into the languages known as Mon, Khmer, and Khasl had 
already established his reputation as a skilled and, at .the same time-, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. These views up to the present time have not been seriously ciiallenged. 

Pater Schmidt here proved, the existence of a great family of 
languages hitherto not recognized, which, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small humber of people, is spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Nearer and Further India, and foi'm the native population of .Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar, off the coast of Africa, to Easter Island which is less than forty degj-ees 
from the coast of South America. In the North, traces of it were discovered iu .Kanawar 
in the Panjab, and its southern limit included New Zealand. West of Easter Island it 
covers the whole Pacide Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a x)artof New 
Gubiea. 

This ‘ Austric Family,’ as he named it, he divided into two sub-families, the ‘ Austro- 
Nesian ’ and the ‘ Austro- Asiatic.’ The former included the languages of Nladagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer and Further India. The annexed map' based on that in Pater Schmidt’s 
work, shows their respective localities. 
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The only Austro- Nesian languages politically connected with India are Sal6n, spoken 

by a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and Malay spoken in the same locality. These languages consequently did not fall 
Number ot speakers in 1®®!. within the sphere of operations of the Survey, but on the 
Malay ! . • 3^610 margin will be found the number of speakers recorded in 

Totai . 6,561 the Census of 1921. 

The Austro- Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 

is first the great Mon-Khmer Branch spoken in Further India, 
of which we have three representatives in Burma, in the shape 
of Mon, an ancient literary language now spoken in Thaton and .Amherst, and Palaung 

and Wa, less civilized languages spoken in 
Tipper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
the latter, mention may be made of two 
languages spoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 


Austro- Asiatic* 


Austro- Asiatic languages. 


Sturvey. 


Mon 

Palating-Wa . 

Hicobaxese 

BIbasi 

Mnigida Branch 


Toxii* 


177,293 

2,874,763 

3,052.046 


Census of 1921. 

189,265 
147,889 
8,rt62 
204., 103 
3.973,873 


4 , 523,790 

the Sakei and the Semang. Like Khmer these are spoken outside the limits of British 
India. Nicobarese also belongs to this branch, and seems to form a connecting link 
between tbe MundS languages and Mon. 

None of the above languages fell within the operations of the Survey, but going 

north we come to Khasl, a Mon-Khmer language spoken in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This was fully dealt 
with in the Survey. Its standard dialect has been often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed by the local missionaries. Khasi is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewhat independent lines apart from IMCbn, Nicoharese, and IMunda, 
which are mutually more closely connected than any of them is with Khasi. With its 
three dialects of Lyng’ngam, Synteng, and War, in addition to the standard form of 


Standard 
Lyng-ngam 
Synteng . 
War 

Unspecified 


Survey figures. 
113,190 
1,850 
51,740 
7,000 
3,518 

177,293 


Ehssi. „ . speech, Khasi forms an island of M6n-Khm§r 

speech, left untouched in the midst of an 
ocean of Tibeto-Burman lauguages. Logan 
was the first to suggest, and Kuhn subse- 
quently showed conclusively, that it and the 
Totai, . 177,293 Mon languages belong to a common stock. 
The resemblances in the vocabularies of Khasi and of the dialects of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
construction of the Mon and of the Khasi sentence is the same The various 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order of thought of the speakers is 
thus shown to be the same. Like Mon and other members of the branch, and unlike wie 
other Indo-Chinese languages by which it is surrounded, Khasi has no tones.^ On the other 

* Ic Volume irTpai^r~crflhe’s^eyTl h^7^^ KhaBi, there spelt ‘ Khassi * poeaesses toaes, this ww araia- 

take due to the fact that at the time we possesaed no satiafaetory definition of what a tone is. any wor am . 

a glottal check, and such a glottal cheo. is caUed • the abrupt tone > or • the entering tone m other 
But this glottal cheek is. properly, not a tone at all. The word ‘ tone ' should be confin^_ to indicating ^ 
change of pitch of the voice, amt haa no reference to the abruptness or oiherwiaa with » ic a wo is • 

Austro-Asiatio languages, including Khtoi. employ this glottal check, but itiaa distinguiAing chamcteristiojif ^ of 

that none employs the tme tones which mdioate the meaning of a word by pitch or chan^ ot pi 
page 459. 

V0U T, yAKT I. 
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JCherwari 

Munda Ijanguages. 
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1, €14,822 

3,333,573 
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. 406,524 

684,506 

So 


SS3J26 

447,862 

BhumiJ * 


79,078 

137,309 

Korwd . 


20,227 

21,655 

Others 


33,551 

38,310 

Kurku « 


111,684 

120,693 

Kharia 


72,172 

137,476 

JuShg 


15,697 

10,531 

Savara 

• 

102,039 

168,441 

Gadaba 

• 

35,833 

33,066 

Unspecified 

a 

• ft • # 

251 

Total 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 


as stated above (p 


hand, it differs from the other Mon-Khmer langnages in possessing the so-called articles, 
which are wanting in other members of the bi’anch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will be interesting 
to sec if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the .VIons or Palaimgs 
still retain sm’vivals of the matriarchal state of society which is so ( haracteristic of the 
Khasis. The Palaungs, at any rate, trace their origin to a jnin ;ess, and not to a 
prince. 

Leaving Assam w'e pass to Central India, where we find the Munda languages 

oceu]oymg a strong position. The prineii)al 
of these, Kherwari, with numerous dialects, 
has its liead-quartcrs at tlie north-eastern 
end of the plateau of Central India, but has 
sjDread into, or left survivors in, the plains 
at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
the best knewn are Santali and Munclari. At 
the other, the north-west, end of the plateau, 
in the western Districts of the Central 
Provinces and in Mewar, w© fiinl another 
Mupda language, Kurku,^ which is said to 
have tw'o dialects,— Muwasi and NiUiali, ])iit, 
28), tlie latter is much mixed witli other forms of speech aiid is on 
the verge of disappearing altogether. The other Munda languages are less important. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Kherwari or to its South. The princi}>al are 
Kharia, Juafig, Savara, and Gadaba, and they are all moi’C or less mixed forms of sjjecch. 
Kharia is mostly spoken in the Kauchi District of Chota Nagpur, and has all the 
characteristics of a language that is dying out and is being superseded by an Aryan foi-m 
of speech. Aryan principles pervade its grammatical structure and its vocabulary, and 
it is no longer a typical Munda language. It has been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing on which can only with difficulty be recognized. JuSug is very similar. 
It is spoken by the Ju^hgs or Patuas of the States of Keonjliar and Dlienkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the MundS tribes. 
Till quite i*eeently the women of the tribe did not even sew' fig-leaves together to make 
themselves aprons. A hunch of leaves tied on in front and another behind was all that 
was claimed by the most exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was ‘ renewed as 
occasion required, wLen the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood which 
provided her millinery.’ Attempts have been made to introduce the wearing of ioin-cloths, 

^ 1 success. The most southern forms of Mu^tda speech are tlujse 

spoken by the Savaras and the Gadabas of North-East Madras. The former have been 
1 entified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name IS mentioned m Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Vedic times, as inhabiting 
e ecean, so ^ a . e name, at least, can boast of great antiquity. Their language is 
of considerable interest, and since it was discussed in Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Readers m it have been prepared by Mr. Bamamurti for the Madras 


TteHeiarKaiknsSe*2^«yfou?d?n Bifltrict of tie Centoul Pwwi»oo 0 . 

, ^ Taluk of EHioLpur, which is gec^n^hiimUy m |i«rt fCjMciL 
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Government. Unfortunately, as the explanations are all in Telugu, they are of little nse 
to European students. 

The languages of the Munds Branch must once have been spoken over a much 

greater area of India than their present habitat. In the 

■ouSthefc^rew!t ^ I^agpur, they have 

been superseded by Dravidian foi’ins of speech, and in the 
North by Aryan or Tibeto-Burman tongues. In each case, however, they have left their 
mark. As for the Dravidian languages, it is very probable that the rules for the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of Telugu are due to 
their influence,^ and, to the North of Chota Nagpur, the extraordinaiy complexity of the 
verbal conjugation of the Aiyan Bihari is equally probably due to the same cause.^ 
Another interesting point is that Munda numeration is vigesimal. The speakerS/>count 
by twenties, not by tens as we and other Europeans do. But among the peasantry of 
Northern India vigesimal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they say 
two score and ten, ’ instead of ‘ sixty ’ they say ‘ three score,’ and so on. This might be 
a case of mere coincidence, but thiit it is really an old Muqda survival is shown by the 
fact that kurz, the word used all over Northern India for ‘ a score is almost certainly a 
word of Munda origin*. But it is in the Himalaya that these Munda survivals are most 
apparent. At the present day, the Mundas have themselves survived as a recognized 
people only in the wild hill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance with this 
that they should also have survived for a longei* time in the forests of the Himalaya f.ba.T( 
on the Aryanized plains of Northern India, In the Himalaya, from North-East Assam 
tb the North-East Panjab, the great mass of the inhabitants speaks various forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues. Most of these are quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
peculiarities proper to that form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kanawar, north of Simla in the Panjab, there is a series of scattered tribes speaking 
languages called in the Survey ‘ Complex Pronominalized.’ Most of them belong to 
the group called by Hodgson ‘ Kiranti but there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tibeto-Burman, or belong to some group closely allied to 
the Tibeto-Bmman, but through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize as Munda, once attention is drawn to it.® These Complex 
Pronominalized languages are many in number, and Avill be further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probably Kanawha, spoken in the Simla Hills, though there are 
doubtful cases even further west. 


The Munda languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 
The name < Munda.’ Dravidian, in the year 1854 by the late Professor Max 

Muller in his famous ‘ Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 
Classification of the Turanian Languages,’ and received its name ‘ Munda ’ from him*. 
As stated on page 14, in the comity of scholarship it has ever been an established rule 
that the first discoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly described flower, a newly 


> See Vcl. IV, p. 288. 
»Ib.,p,10. 


» See Vd. Ill, Pt, i. pp. 378ff., 427ff. 

♦ Thianaxae ia juatified by its ua© in Sanskrit literattire. The^name ' ia found iis©d for tna poopl© aot only in 

th© Mahftbhttrata (vi. 2410) but alsoin the Vayu Purana^xiv. J2S1 Se© Professor Sylvain LeyiVaibida^Pr^Aryon et 
Prd-Drandien ' in cciil, See also p* 14, note ^ 
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described mineral, or a newly described group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other students unless and until 
it has been proved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present case. Twelve years later. Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Miiller, and proposed to call these 
languages ‘Kolarian’^ because, as he imagined, the word ‘ Kol,’ — ■ a common tribal name 
of the Munda people, — was derived from an older form ‘ Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kanarese word kallar meaning ‘ thief.’ Tliere is absolutely no 
foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘ Kolarian ’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 
the word ‘ Aryan ’ which does not exist. 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be j>ossible to suggest a 
better name than that given by Max Muller, and more than one such have been suggested ; 
but, so far as India was concerned, only two names were ^ssible. Sir George Campbell’s 
authority brought ‘ Kolarian ’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of the last 
century ; but the word was so manifestly incorrect and misleading that I have had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
ordinary comity of scholarship, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 

The Munda languages belong to the class known as ‘ agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
General character of the typical peculiarities of such forms of sjxjech to an extra- 
Mnnda languages. Ordinary degree. The only tongue with which I can comjjare 

themisTurki. I have already referred to Max Mailer as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote v hat he says about the Turki language of Central Asia : — 

It is a real pleasure to read a Turkisli grammar, even tliough. one may have no use to acquire it practi- 
cally. Tlie ingenious ways in vpliicli tlie numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole siructui'e, 
must strike all who have a sei»se of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayetl itodf in 

language We have before us a language of perfectly transparent structure, and « grammar the inner 

workings of which we can study as if watching the building of cells in a crystal lieehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ‘ We might imagine Turkish to be the result of the deliberations some eminent society 
of learned men but no such society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Taifiary, and guided only by its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful as any i^ithin 

the realms of nature The most ingenious part of Turkif^h is und ‘Ubtedly the verb. Like Gi^k 

and Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest shades of doubt, of 
surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In all these forms the root remains intact, and smindn like the koynol^ 
through all the modulations produced by the changes of person, number, mood, and time. But there is one 
feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan languages, the |K>w©r 
of providing new verbal bases by the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verb a negative, or 

causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning In their system of conjugation, the Turkish dialects can 

hardly be surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms.^ 

Nearly every word of the above applies with equal force to the Munda languages. 

Agglutination in the MundS Suflfix is piled on suffix, till we obtain words which, to 
langaages. -ri 

Luropean eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 
~~ !■ '■ " - 

^ J^'Mhnoloffy of India, J. A. S, B., Tol. xsxv (1866), Pt. ii, Supplementary Nambw, p, 28. 
licctures un the Science of Language ^ I, 
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are complete in themselves, and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the 
g-eneral signification of the whole. One example of the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santali, must suffice. The word dal means ‘ strike,’ and from it we get dal-ocJio-ahcm- 
tahen-tae-tifi-a-e, whicli signifies ‘he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be struck. ’ If we insert the syllable 'pa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get dapal, the beating becomes reciprocal, and we have a fight, so that dapal- 
ocJfo-akan-tahen-iae-ti^-a-e means ‘ he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.’ Again, if we substitute ahao-an for akan, 
tiie same pugnacious individual with a string of owners will, with less disinterestedness, 
continue causing to fight only for himself. Not only may we, but we must employ this 
posy of speech, if, for instance, my slave’s son was too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ‘ to strike,’ in the third person singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Santali Grammar. 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Ohiuese languages, final consonants are often checked, or pronounced 
without the ofpglide, thus forming what is often called by Chinese scholars the ‘ abrupt ’ 
or ‘ entering tone.’ Such consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmer 
branch of Austro- Asiatic speech.^ Although masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
inanimate objects. Nouns have three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plural, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoun to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
freely used, in each case as verbal suffixes. The dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun have each two forms, one including the person addressed, and the other excluding 
him. If, when giving orders to your cook, you say, ‘we shall dine at half past seven’, 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘ we,’ not abon ; or else you will invite your servant 
also to the meal, which might give rise to awkwardness. As in many other eastern 
languages, participial formations are used instead of relative pronouns. ‘The deer which 
you bought yesterday’ would be rendered ‘the yesterday deer bought by you.’ Roots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infixes, as in da-pa-l mentioned 
above. The logical form of a Muoda sentence is altogether different from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the parts of speech with which we 
are familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing that it has to what we call a verb 
merely calls up an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most characteristic features of Munda grammar, a particle known as ‘ the 
categorical a.’ By its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
picture, and then, by a further effort, affirms its reality. In English we say “John 
came.” A Santali would first call up a picture of John having come, and then, by 
adding the categorical a, would assert that this picture was a fact. Hence this a is not 
used in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e.g. those which in English 

* See Dyer Ball, ‘ Cantonese Made Easy Vocsbolaiy 8r4 Edition, Preface. As stated above (p. 3S, Note b although 
called the ‘ entering tone’ is, pro ZjAj epeaiing, not a tone at all. 
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would contain a verl) in the subjunctive or oj)tative mood. Munda, with what is really 
better logic, relegates subjunctive and rektive to what may be called the incomi>lete verb 
in company with what ai*e with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 

As in the case of several other uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names wliich 
Hames of Munds languages. Munda tribes are not those by which their 

members call themselves, but those which w'e have adopted 
from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves ‘ men 
the same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora, Kur-ku (merely the plural of Kur), 
Hir, Hara-ko (another idural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian Aryans 
have adopted in one ease the vrord ‘ICol’ as a sd^rt of^^generic term for any of 'these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit term 
signifying pig, ^ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the idetis 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Baj of these 
Kois is a subject of legend over large tracts of the south side of the Gangetic valley, 
where not one sentence of Mun# origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhaps at the bottom of our word ‘ coolie,’ and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Mu^da origin. 
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CHAPTER in.— KAREN AND MAN. 

Before describing the languages belonging to the Tibeto- Chinese languages, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of languages the affiliation of which is doubtful, and 
which, pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have been provisionally 
put down as indexiendent families. These are the Karen Family and the Man Family- 
Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 


Karen, 


The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the Karen tribe scattered over 

South Burma and the neighbouring parts of Siam.^ Accord- 
ing to the late Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may be connected with the ‘ Man ’ languages to be presently 
described, with which I have myself noted more than one resemblance. It is possible 
also that they may be distant relations of the Kiranti languages spoken in the Himalaya,, 
but here the case must be left for further investigation by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Tribes, and it is not actually impossible 
that they may have gathered sovtie of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Northem China. From Northern China they appear to have migrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, whence, about the fifth or sixth century of our era, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irrawaddy, the Sal win, and the M^-uam 

as far as the seaboard. I must leave to the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 
describing the various forms of Karen. They 
are many in numher. Here it must be 
sufficient to state that the most important 
forms are Karenni, or Bed Karen, of the 
north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 




Sgaw 

Pwo « 
TaungSiu ^ 
KareQHi . 
Others 


Census of 1921. 
368,282 
352,466 
210,535 
84,488 
148,256 


Total 


1,114,026 


Taungthu. 


The Man Family. 

The languages which have been provisionally classed under the name of ‘ Man^ are 
mainly spoken in China and Indo-China, although a speakers are found in British 
Burma. The name ‘ Man ’ is Chinese and moans a ‘ Southern Barbarian. It is applied 
by the Chinese to certain wild tribes inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Indo-Chma 
and that part of China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these tribes,— the 

Miao and the Yao have turned up in the Southern Shan States and their 

been recorded in the Census of 1921, Ihese 

Man. _ lan^'uages hardly concern India, hut will no 

doiffit be dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma . Fuller information regarding 
Total . 691 them will be found in the Introduction to 

the Comparative Vocabulary forming Fart 
II of this Volume. 


Miao 

Yao 


Census o£ 1931- 
394 
197 

691 


* The locality in which Karen is spoken is shown in the map facing page 50. 
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CHAPTER IV.-THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Excepting the Austric, no great family of speeches is spoken over so wide an extent 
^ of the Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 

Burma, and from Baltistan to Pekin — as that formless, ever 
moving, ant- horde of dialects, the Tibeto-Chinese. The number of its speakers far 
exceeds those of the Austric, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
covered by it, and so apparently infinite is the number of its members, that no single 
scholar can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 
specialists ; of others we have only a few words, single bricks, each of which we have to 
take as specimens of an entire house ; while of others, again, we know only the names, 
or not even that. 

The first attempts at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 

f heir ciasBiiieation Houghton Hodgson, clarwm et venerahile nomen, and his 

works still form the foundation of all similar unclej'takings. 
Closely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logan, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find seveml 
writers, some like Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mastery 
of a portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Muller, Friedrich. Muller, or Terrien de Laconperie, who examined 
the materials collected by the former, and did something towards reducing chaos into 
order. Since then considerable progress has been made, and, if w^e confine ourselves to 
onr immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of tluj imnuHliate 
neighbourhood, it will be sufidcient to record the work done by tbe late Professor Kuhn 
of Munich, Professor Conrady, formerly of Leipzig, Hr. Laufer and Professor Bradley in 
America, and, above all, the b^’illiant band of scholars widch adonis I/Ecole Fran^aise 
d’Extr^me-Orient at Hanoi under tbe leadership of Monsieur Finot. Through their 
labours a framework of classification has been put together which is generally accepted 
by scholars who are in a position to judge its value. They have even suc(‘ee(led in 
formulating phonetic rules that bridge over the differences between what are apiiarently 
tbe most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the origin 
of the tones which are so characteristic of these forms of speech. In this way the ground 
has been prepared for tbe Linguistic Survey of Burma, which will, f hofni, he well 
advanced before these words are in type. 

If there is one principle that is universally accepted in comparative })hiIob)<xy, it is 
Principles o« ciassifloation. languages luust he classed according to thinr grammars. 

Yocahulary alone is but an untriistworthv guide. If we 
ju^^e by vocabulary, the Latinized English of Hr. Johnson would have ‘to he recorded as 
a Homance language, and Urdu as Semitic or Eranian, whereas every one knows that 
English Is i'eally Teutonic and Urdu Indo-Atyau, The rule applies admimhly to 

whoiTwT" ^■***'' ^ BaSlish, whidi have grammars, Imt what arc we L do 

wmT to “O' Aryan ideas have no gmimuar at ail-forms of 

infloxious “'“‘““tion between noun, adjective, and verb, which have no 

cWtLb brm 1 composed of monosyllables that never 

change their forms f According to the ‘ Century Dictionary ’, grammar is ■ a systematic 
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account of the usages of a language, as regards especially the parts of speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and uses of inflected words, and the combinations of words into 
sentences.’ Hence, to answer the above question, we must either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word ‘inflected’ from the definition. 
We are thus thrown back on the forms and uses of words generally; that is to say, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon a comparison of vocabularies, and, as wdll be seen 
subsequently, this will really bring us back to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhists w'ho speak most of them, have passed through many births. They, 
too, are under the sway of Tcarma. The latest investigations have shomi that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all the familia]* panoply of prefix and suffix, and that 
these long dead accretions are still influencing each word in their vocabularies in its form, 
its pronunciation, and even the position which it now occupies in a sentence. The 
history of a Tiheto-Chinese word may he compared to the fate of a number of exactly 
similar stones which a man threw into the sea at various places along the shore. One 
fell into a calm j)ool, and remained unchanged ; another received a coating of mud ; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer covering entirely concealing 
what was within ; another fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and was knocked about 
and chipped and worn away by continual attrition till only a geologist could identify it ; 
another was burrowed into by the pholas till it became a caricature of its former self; 
another was overgrown by limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by tlie rude 
waves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained was the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis , has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocables through all their different vicissitudes. Bor 
instance, no two words can apparently be so different as rang and both of which mean 
‘ horse, ’ siiid yet Professor Conrady has traced the derivation of the latter from the 
former, although all that has remained of the original rang in the Chinese rma is the 
tone of voice in which the latter is pronounced ! 


Original home. 


Tradition and comj)arati've philology agree in pointing to North-Western China 

between the upper courses of the ' Yang-tse and of . the 
Hoang-ho as the original home of the Tibeto-Chinese race.^ 
Fuither India and Assam have been populated by successive waves of Tibeto-Chinese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down the courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the MA-nam, and the 
Me-khong, and driving its i)redecessors nearer to the sea-coast, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches ns that the earliest 
Tibeto-Chinese immigrants must have found other races settled there. Amongst these 
were certainly the Mon-Khmers, and possibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild tribes of Indo-China, whose languages are grouped together in these pages 
under the title of ‘ Man. ’ The Mon-Khmers have already been dealt with. The Karens 
and the Mans do not fall within the limits of this Survey, but will certainly be' discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under consideration. They have, 
however, been briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding pages. 

The Tibeto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently divided into two sub- 
families,— the Tibeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chinese. 

Two sun-families. Neither of these is fully represented in this Survey. Nearly 


^ See Ti. Kelin, ' Hebei’ Herkunffc und. Sprache der tntusii^iigetisclieii V^ker pp. 4 and 8. 
VOI,. I, tiXS I. 
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Tibeto-Olimese Family. 

Survey. Census of 1931. 


Tibeto-Bunuan 
Siamese OliinfcBe 


1,980,307 

4,205 


11,959,011 

926,335 


Total 


1,984,512 12,885,346 


The Tibeto-Burmans. 


Two maixL Branches- 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 


THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

all the speakers of the latter, so far as thef 
are included in the Indian census returns,, 
belong to further India, only a few minor 
dialects being found in Assam, where they 
fell into the Survey net. As for the Tibeto- 
Burman langnages, this Survey accounts for only about a fiftli of the whole, the great 
majority of the speakers of these languages being inhabitants of Burma. 

The Tibeto-Burmans appear to have first migrated from their original seat, on 

the upper courses of the Yang-tse and Hoaug-ho towards 
the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and of the Chin.dwiii. 
Thence, it is believed that some followed the upi>er course of 
the Brahmaputiu, the Sanpo, north of the Himalaya, and 
l)eopled Tibet. A few of these crossetl the watei-shed and 

occupied the hills on the southern side of the Himalayan 

range right along from Assam, in the East, to the Panjab in the West. At the Assam 

end, they met and mingled witli others of the same family 

Assam-Burmese Branch. ’ j i., i ^ i 

who had wandered along the lower Brahmaputra through 
the Assam Valley. At the great bend of the river, near the present town of Blmhri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the Garo Hills, and then what is 
now the State of Hill Tippera. Others of them ap}>ear to have ascended the valley ol the 
Kapili and the neighbouring streams into the hill-country of North Ca(‘liar, hut the 
mountainous tract between it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasi and Jaiidia 

Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a home of the ancient M'on-Khin§r 

speech. Other members of this Tibeto-Burman horde lialted at the lunid of the Assam 
Valley and turned south. They took possession of the Naga Hills, and Iteeaiue the 
ancestors of that confused sample-bag of tribes, whose s^ieeches we call fur <‘onveniaii(ie 
the Naga group. Some of these probably entered the eastein Naga coiuitry diretdly, but 
others entei-ed the western Naga country from the South, via Manipur, and there are 
signs of this northeim movement going on even at tlie present day. Other members 
remained round the upper waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chiiuhvin, where Kaehin is 
now spoken, and there formed the nursery for fuidher emigrations. We have apparently 
traces of the earlier movements in dialects of servile tiibes,— the so-called ‘ Lui ’ 
languages — of Manipur, and in stray dialects, such as Kadu, Szi, Lashi, MaingtUa, Phon 
(Hp6n), or Maru, scattered over northern Burma. Later, but still early, settlers in 
Manipur must have been the Manipur|s, for their languau-e, Meithei, shows not only 
points of agreement with that spoken at the present day in its original home in what 
is now the Kaehin country, but also with those of all tlie other emigmnts from 
that tract. Another of these swarms settled in the upper basins of the Chindt^in 
and the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those Htraims, 
driving before themselves, or absorbing, or leaving untouched in the highlands! 
their predecessors, the Mon-Khmers. Before their language had time to change 
materially from the form of speech spoken in the home they had left, branches of 
these- turned westwards and settled in the Chin Hills, pouth of Manipur.^ Thei-e they 
increase and multiplied, till, driven by the pressure of population, they retraced their 

‘ Attother possible view is that these Chin tribes branched off. not from the Burmese invadaw, but from the M^theis 
who had settled in the ManipuT Valley. Linguifttic evidence, however^ pointf to the aeo<Hiot given ahove ns the bqmI probabit 
tetemeot of tacts. ^ 
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steps northward in wave after wave along the hills, leaving colonies in Lushai-land, 
Cachar, and even amongst their cousins of Manipur and their more distant i-elations of 
the Naga Hills. Their descendants speak some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the Huki-Ohin group. 
Another of these waves entered Yiin-nan. They do not immediately concern us, but 
they are of more than ordinary interest, in that a very ancient form of this speecli, 
knovru as Si-hia, now many centuries dead, has been preserved for us by a Chinese philo- 
logist. The particulars given by him have lieen made available to European students by 
Hr. Ijaufer in ‘ T oiing-pao.’^ Si-hia was spoken on the North-West frontier of China, 
and is the only ancient Tibeto-Burman language with which we are acquainted. The 
modern representatives of this swarm are the Eolos, most of whom are found in Xiin-nan, 
though a few stray tribes speaking Lolo dialects can be found in eastern Burma. The 
main branch of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of the nodern Burmese, 
continued to follow its line of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the 
whole of the lower country, and founded the capitals of Pagan and Prome. Einally, in 
quite modern times, anotlier migration of the Hachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progi^ess has been stopped only by our occupation of Upper Buima. That 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot be pretended. Much of 
it deals with prehistoric times. All that I have endeavoured to present has been the 
opinions which I have based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer- 
tained by ethnology and philology. It must be confessed that some of the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upon doubtful ground. 

We are treading on firmer soil Avhen we approacli the next great invasion,— that 

The SiamewB- Chinee®. speakers of the Siamese-Chinese languages. These 

are represented in British India by one group, — ^the Tai. 
Chinese also belongs to the same sub-family, but does not concern us. Some authorities 
include Karen in this sub-family, hut the affiliation is at present very doubtful, and 
as explained above,- pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
iollowed the Census of 1921 in classing Karen provisionally as belonging to a se|iarate 
family. 

The Tais first apl)ejii‘ed in histoiry in Yun-njan, and from thence they migrated into 
Upper Burma- The earliest swarms appear to have entered that tract about two thou- 
sand years ago, and were small in number. Later and more important invasions were 
undoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. A great wave of Tai migration descen- 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yftn-nan into the 
valley of the Shweli and' the adjacent regions, and through it that valley became the 
centre of their political power. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at the present’ Mfiug Man. From the Shweli the Tai or Shftm, or (as the Burmese call 
them) Shhn, spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
Khamti region, and, west of the Irrawaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Ohindwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the country. Not only does 
tradition assert that these Sh^ns of Upper Burma are the oldest members of Tai 

* 2iwJ Series, VoL xvii, Wo. 1» ilareh, 1915, 

* P. a9® 

K a 
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family, but they are always spoken of by the other brandies as the Tai Long, or Great 
Tai, while these others call themselves Tai Not, or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from. Yiin-nan gradually pressed southwards, 
driving before them, as we shall was also done by the Tibeto^Burnians in tlic valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Mon-Khmers, but the process was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, eskib" 
lished themselves in the great delta of the Memaro, and formed a wedge of Tai-speaking 
people between the Mon-Khmers of Tenasserim and those of Cambodia. The word 
‘ Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘ Sham.’ 

The Shkns of Burma were not so fortunate. Their powder I’eached its Kcnith in the 
closing years of the thirteenth century, and thereafter gradually declined, '^riic Siaine.si? 
and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty ol Ayuihia, 
the old capital of Siam. Wars with the Burmese kings and with the Cliintvse were 
frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. Tlie last of tbeShhn States, 
Mogaung, was conquered by the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of theeighbMMith 
century, but by the commencement of the seventeenth century Shhu history had already 
merged into that of Burma, and the Shan principalities, though they were always restive 
and given to frequent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing otf 
the yoke of the Burmans. 


To sum up the history of the Indo-Chinese languages, so far as it I’elates to Jiritish 
Summary of the history of India. The earlie.st inhabitants of wliom we havt^ any trace 
the iiido-.^hmese languages. scem to have been the pre-CJlinese ancestors of tlu' wild 

‘Man’ tribes now found in Erench Indo-Ohina and in China i>ropor, with whom it 
is possible that the Karens of Burma may claim a <listaiit relationsbi]). Ei-mn Indo- 
nesia, in the South, came the MOn-Klimers, who occupied a Ubrge pari of .Further India, 
including Assam. Suhsequeiit invasions of Tibeto-Burmans have thrinst them back, 
down to the seabbard, leaving a few waifs and strays in the highlands of their old luunes. 
Of the Tibeto-Burman stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of wlmsc^ descfUidants crosseil 
the Himalaya, and. settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and ’l'ip}>era. OthfWH found 
homes in the Naga Hills, in the valley of Manipur, and the upper vater.s of tlie 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddy. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. Ln route colonics were dropped in the Chin Hills, whence again a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lusliai-land, Cacliar and tlm iieigbbourboud. 
The rest of the swai-ms gradually forced their way down the valley of the Trniwmldy, 
whoi e they settled and founded a comparatively stable kingdom. .Finally another group 
fibeto-Ohinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the East of 
ppei Burma, and spread north and west among, but not conquering, tlie I'i bet o- Butman 
Kachins of the upper country. They also spread south and occupied the Mdn-Khm§r 
country between them and the sea, and their most important members now occupy a strip 
of terntory running north and south, with Burmese and, lower down, Mon sjwkers 
on t eii west, and Chinese and Annamese on their eiist. Annamese itself appears to have 
been originally a Tai language, bnt it is now so-mixed with Mon-IChmgr and Chinese that 
its correct affiliation is a matter of some doubt. 
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Tibeto-OMnese languages exhibit two of the three well-known divisions of human 
General charaeteristics of Speech, the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflecting. 
tiiaTibeto-ciimeseiangTiagea. Prom this list it is not to be assumed that an isolating 

language is necessarily in the earliest stage of its develo2)ment. All Tibeto-Cliinese 

languages were once agglutinative, but some of them, Chinese 
Isolating languages. instance, are now isolating ; that is to say, the old prefixes 

and suffixes have been worn away and have lost their significance ; every word, whether it 
once had prefix or suffix, or both, or not, is now a monosyllable; and, if it is desired 
to modify it in respect to time, place, or other relation, this is not done by again adding a 
new jirefix or a new suffix, but by compounding* with it, i.e., simply adding to it, 
some new word which has a meaning of its own, and is not incoi'porated with the 
main woirl in any way. For examjile, the Chinese word indicating the idea of ‘ going ’ is 
\h‘u, and that indicating the idea of completion is /lyao, and if a Chinaman wishes 
to convey the idea of ‘he went,’ he says ‘lie going completion,’ \k‘il /li/ao. 

Even in Chinese, some of tliese subsidiary words which modify the meaning of the 
principal one have lost their significance as se^iarate vocables, and only continue in 
existence as jirefixes or suffixes. This brings us to the agglutinating stage of language, 
in which sentences are built up of words united to formal parts, prefixes, suffixes, or 
infixes, which denote the relationshij) of each to the other members of the phrase* 

The diffeiences, in kind and degree, between the various 

Agglutinating languages. n , . . . , , , i . 

agglutmatmg languages are very great ; tlie variety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly superior to Chinese isolation, up to an intricacy which is almost 
incredible. 


We may take the Tai languages as examples of forms of speech in which the 
agglutinative principle is showing signs of supei*seding the isolating, while in the Tibeto- 
Burman family it has practically done so, and hut few of the affixes are capable of being 
used as words with independent meanings. They ai*e agglutinative languages almost 

ill the full sense of the term. There is one -more stage which 
Inflecting languages. . , , , i j.i ■ - j • * j. 

we meet but rarely, and even then in sporadic instances, m 
Tibeto-Ohinese languages. In it the word.s used as affixes have not only lost their 
original meaning, but have become so incorporated with the main word which they 'serve 
to modify, that they have become one word with it, and the two are no longer capable of 
identification as sejiarate u'ords except by a process of analysis. Moreover,, the root 
word itself becomes liable to alteration. This stage is known as the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the other Indo-Eiiropec\n languages offer familiar examples of it. 


Before jiroceeding further, it will be useful to quote the following general observa- 
3BxpreBBioa of abstract and tions which were made by the late Professor Friedrich Muller 

of Vienna in his great work on comparative philology : — 


concrete ideas. 


The niaiiiier m whicli piimitive conceptions are fomed is of the gi’^atest importance in inflnexmyag 
the faxi-lier development of a langunge as a medium for expressing human thought* Things may be oonoeived 
in their concrete eniiiety, or they may be sub-divided into their diffei'ent components, which are then classified 
accm'ding to (jertuin charaoteiTStics, and conceived as more abeti*aot ideas. In the former oaee the language 
does not proceed farther than to intuition; in the latter it develops absti‘act conceptions and ideas. 

The languages belonging to the fomer class are, it is true, vexy picturesque and poetical, possessing an 
extraordinarily large stock of conci’ete and characteristic teims for individual things; but they ace quite unfitted 
for acting as mediums of higher thought, not being able to denote abstract ideas, free froiu all accidental 
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properfciea. THs lingnistic tendency, in its tnm, influences tlie mind, so that it becomes unable to porform 

the higher acts of thinking by means of abstfact ideas. 

There are many languages which possess words to denote the varieties of different animals, but have got 
no word for animal. They are able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct pictui'esque 
teymn, but the simple idea ‘ to sit’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no pi’oper comprehension of 
form, and are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas, Tbe principal reason is that they do 
not possess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebniic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modem conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are .it once overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions.^ 

All the Tibeto-Chinese lan^ges once belonged to the class just described, although 
some of those which haTe developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to expre.ss 
absti-act ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and e.special]y 
the Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
JEnglishman, a Singpho, a Mande or Garo, and an Arleng or Mikir, but they liave no 
word for ‘ man ’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, but no word for ‘ ant ’ generally. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body ai*e the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection ; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tiheto-Burman languages, hut are (with 
few exceptions) alw^ays preceuod by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the geiiitive 
case. We find ‘my father,’ ‘tliy mother,’ ‘his hand’; Imt ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
■‘hand’ are not used by themselves. Most Tibeto- Barmans wotild sadly ptit to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand ]>osse.ss<‘s five lingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more freqmmtiy than 
those of the first and second persons, and it has in several language's lost its 
meaning, and has become a hai-e meaningless in-efix, u.sed with all nouns wdien they are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some deiail, as it. 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns gre%v with the progress 
of civilization, it has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet iiistances of it in tnuits so 
wide apart as the Hindukush and the Chin Hills.® 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun,— another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
‘ I go ’ is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ ‘ I went ’ is ‘ my-going comjdetion,’ and on 
this system has growm the entire conjugation of tlie neuter verb which we find in Tibeto- 

* It would be more correct to eay that those languagea possess neither noun nor verh, but ii * i-ouu'thinjf ’ which is 
neither noun nor verb, and whieh can be used for both. Tl.cre is no word in English ca}«ibk of denoting eaasctly what 
this indefinite ' something * is, and the use by Mtillor of terms borrowed from Euroi)ean grammatical termiuoloKy hm roiaW 
more tlian one scholar* 

• *^'^*^**“f™'‘‘”Wesdonotformahstr^^ in this way. For in.taiuw in liriantaian 

i» whteb a Mimlar atata of affairs exists, a special termination is employed which gives a pnrely ahetract meaning. 
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Burinan grammars. On the other hand ‘ I beat him ’ is ‘ by-me his beating,’ which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) 
expression. This explains the statement we -so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passite, because they have no real 
verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Ohinese languages is that they possess 
Tones. significant tones. In this they differ from the Mon-Khmer 

languages which have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘ Polytonic,’ a classification which is false, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as W estern Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has but two ; but, w'herever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If w'e write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicat** the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write ‘ ca ’ 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean ^ cab ’ or ‘ cad ’ or ‘call ’ or ‘ cam ’ or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese w'ords, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter ease writing 
without tone-marhs shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, but not a single complete word. If we take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often wi’itteu md, but this means nothing unless we 
give it a tone. We then learn that —md means ‘ come,’ while ^md means ‘soak,’ md 
means ‘a horse,’ means ‘beautiful,* a,nd ^md means ‘a dog.’ In this way ~\ md 

\md —md is ‘the beautiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. We could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was l>eautiful or wus coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog l^elonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, on a low pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annaraese is one of these languages, and we need not 
be astonished that the first missionaries who heai*d it compared it to the twittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
which we are more familiar in Buroi)ean languages. It is a matter of pitch and pitch only, 
and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each particular word 
always in the same way. The word for ‘ come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —md, 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever be its collocation m the 
sentence.^ This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to say that in old days, the particular 
tone taken by a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius long 

^ Tke question of the best method for indicating tones is diseussed more fully in the Introduction to the Comparative 
Vocabolary forming Fart II of this Volume. 
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ago suggested, and his arguments have been powerfully supported by Professor Coiinidy, 
that tones are often due to the disappearance of prefixes. In a dissyllaluc word compo.sed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural tendency was 
for the unaccented prefix gradually to wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, as 
the word was now again a r^ionosyllable, could no longer exist, the tone nas given to the 
word as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existence of the disai)p<5ar(‘d 
prefix. It follows that where prefixes are still used there is the less necessity for tones. 
Thus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while Burmese, which 
uses prefixes more freely, has only two, and these are not used with every word, niiuiy 
words having no significant tone. In the Tibeto-Chinese languages of Assam and Upijer 
Burma, which, like Burmese, are purely agglutinative languages, we notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or two, although it must be con- 
fessed that, owing to the lack of trained observers on the spot, our iiiforniatifm on the 
subject is scanty. 


Tike Q-lottal Clxeck 
Checked Consonants. 


Tibeto-Chinese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and Munda, have another i^eculi- 

arity called by Chinese scholars ‘the entering tone,’ though, 
properly speaking, it is not a tone of any kind.^ It consists 
in the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, and 
we may get an approximate idea of its effect from the staccato sound of the English 
‘no’ of peremptory refusal. It is difficult to describe its nature without the use of the 
technical terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself with explaining tliat if a 
word so affected ends in a vowel, it is said to be distinguished by a ‘glottal (duick,’ while, 
if it ends in a consonant, that consonant is said to be deprived of its off -glide. Conipai-ing 
one language with another, we see that the latter often leads to the former. I’huK the 
Lusher mi\ an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-glide, becomes mht° in .\iigami 
Naga and in Kachin, both of which are sounded with a glottal cheek. 


Order of Words, 


The order of woi’ds is not a distinguishing feature of the Tiireto-Chinese languages 

as a whole. There must have once be;en a time when this 
order, was not fixed as it is at present. With the disapjit'tar- 
ance of prefixes and i^uffixes the want was felt of some method for detinijig tlu^ ndution 
which each word bore. to its neighbour in the sentence. Tliis was |Kirtly dojie ]>y fixing 
its position, but the different groups did not all adopt the same system. Each naturally 
an-anged its words in the order of thought followed by its members, and thi.s ordt;r of 
thought differed from group to group. We can note the same differejices in nn>re 
western languages. A Semitic speaker thinks first of what is done, and tlieu <jf who does 
it, 80 that, say, an Arab says ‘beats John,’ where an Indo-Euroj>ean speaker, thinking 
first of actor and then of the action, says ‘John heats.’ In this way tbe order of 
thought in a sentence, throws considerable light on the mentality of the nation to which 
the speaker belongs. The Arab thinks first of what has to be done, and less urgently of 

the agent, while the Indo-European first selects his agent, and then decides wliat he is to 
do. "" 
verb, 

languages we have subject, object, verb, and the adjective usually, but not always, 



^ fke Footnote to p. 38 , 
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following the noun. Again in the Tai group, as in Mon-Khm^r and Nicobarese, the 
genitive case follows the noun by which it is governed, while in Tibeto-Burman and 
Chinese, it px-ecedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed the general question of the Tibeto-Burman 
and the Siamese-Ohinese peoples and langixages in the order, so far as it is known to us, 
of their appeai’ance in history. I now proceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it will be most convenient to begin, not with 
Tibeto-Burman, but with the, for India, less important Siamese-Ohinese. The way will 
then be left clear for the consideration at length of ti»e more intricate grouping of 
Tibeto-Burman. 
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SuiTey. 

Census of 1921. 

Sinitic Group , 

» 

127,627 

Tai Group 

. 4,205 

926,335 

Total 

. 4,205 

Chinese. 

1,053,86:! 


Sinitic Group. 

Census of 1921. 

Ohinesc 

• * • t 

127,527 


The Siaruese-Cliinese sub-family consists of tiAo groui)s, — the Sinitic and the Tai. 

The former includes Chinese, and, as 

explained above,^ perhaps Karen, neither of 

which is deiilt with in the Survey. Chinese 

« 

is nowhere a venuxcular of British India, 
although natives of the Flowery Ljmd are 
found in iiearly every large city as merchants, 
leather-workers, cariHjnters, cane Avorkers 
and the like. In Rangoon and UpiHjr Burma there are considerable communities, but all 
are temporary immigrants, who are either merchants that have come by sea, or else 
people from Yun-nan. 

The Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely spread 
Tai Group of any in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 

most numerous. Its members are to be found from A.ssjuii to 
far into the Chinese lio\incc of Kwang-si, and Irom Bangkok to the interior of Yun-nan. 
The iiistoiy of its inigi'ation from Yiin-nan into soutlierii Indo-China has been alread% 
briefly described," It remains to consider the various forms of sj)eech used by the nations 
of which it is comiK)sed, 

Seven languages of the Tai grou]) were recorded in the Census,— Siamese, Ljio, Lii, 
Tai Group. Khtin, Daye, Shan, and Khamti, Of these, 

only Khamti and a stray diale<‘t of Shan are 
found in the area subjected to the oiwrations 
of this Survey. So far as tiie Census figures 
enumerate them, tlie othera (e.vcept Ahom, 
which is a dead language) were all found in 
Britisli Burma. Excluding Khamti, these six 
languages have no less than seven different 
written characters, and th^re are numerous 
. . j . ,, dialects. The Siamese character, whicli was 

invented in the year 1125, is altogether different from the others. The langmige, so far 

lAo. British India is concerned, is spoken principally in the 

Sijimpo^ • -111 Mergui Districts of Burma. Lao, a dialect of 

Siamese, is widely siKiken m Siam, and in Burma is, found in the Amherst District, 

LttandKiitin. bordering on that country. It has an alphabet of ite own, 

closelv related tn u f t and Khiin have alphabets 

the stmiTtWie Tl »™ «Poken in the Kengtnng Slian State, just north of 

Daye is sooken l.v a f» between Siameee and Shin, 

ye spoken by a few people m the Southern Shan States, I know nothing about it. 


Siamese 

• * 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 
8,744 

Lao 

« « 

• • • • 

3,851 

Lh . 

. 

♦ • • e 

26,108 

Khtlii 



3.8,210 

Daye 

. , 

. 

746 

Shin . 

. 

20a 

843,810 

Ahom 

Khamti 

* ' 

4,006 

0,866 


Total 

. 4,205 

926,335 


Siamese. 


* See p. 5J9. 


' See p. 48. 
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Shan proper is spoken all over the Shan States, both British and Chinese, as far 

north as Mogaung, and also in the country to their north- 
west. It has a northern, a southemi and a Chinese dialect, 
the last having a slightly different written character, which, like all the other Shan 
alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese, The word “ Shan,” or, as sounded, “ Sh^n, ” is 
the Burmese pronunciation of " Sham,” which is the correct form, and which reappeais 
in the final syllable of “ Assam.” As this Survey did not cover the Shan States, the only 
example of the language across which it came, was the Alton dialect spoken by some 200 
immigrants to Assam. These will be mentioned again lower down. 

In the year 1228 a.d., just about the time when Kublai Khan was establishing 

himself in China, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the 
country now called Assam, where they settled and to which 
they ultimately gave their name, ‘ Ahom ’ being but a variant pronunciation of ‘ Aaam.’ 
They gradually established their powder, which reached its culminating point in their 
victory over the Kacharis of Dimapur in 154-0. This made them masters of the 
whole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rule their territories with vigour 
and success up to the end of the seventeenth century, when they became infected with 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty Kshatriyas, they became, like Brahmans, powei-fnl in 
talk alone.’ They gradually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first con- 
•quered by the Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 1824. So com- 
pletely Hinduized did they become before their final fall, that their language has 
been dead for centuries, and is now knowm only by a fe’w priests who have remained 
faithful to their old traditions. Ahom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great importance for the study of the mutual relationship of 
the various Tai languages. 

It is cuirious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
traces of their influence on the languages of the Assam Valley. They- appear to 
have been throughout few in number, and, as their rule extended over various tribes 
speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. 
This could only have been either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
langiuige, j)ossessed the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt eucouragjjd hy the 
Hindu priests wdio acquired influence over the ruling race. That influence alone would 
not have been sufSoient, for we shall see how in Manipur, where HinduMm was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained their language, although the 
Brahmans have had to invent a written chanrcter in which to record it. Although the 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the language of Assam, they have nevertheless 
laid their mark upon its literature. One of the few Ahom words used at the 
present day is buranji, ‘the store of instruction for the ignorant,’ as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam owes the historical sense which created the series 
of chronicles, still called by their old foreign name, that are the pride of its 
literature.^ 

When Mogaung was conqueied by Alomphni, a number of Shans migrated north, 
mi settled here and there in the country romid the upper courses of the Chindwin and 

' IC^fljcding tte Ahom Bui-miU, nee Sir Edward Gait’* HuUrf of Aetnm, pp, xff. (Sad Editioa). 
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the Irrawaddy. Their principal settlement was high up on the latter river in the 

country known as Kham-ti Long or “ Great KhamtMand,’^ 
Thence some of them were invited by their kinsmen, the 
Ahoms, and settled in Eastern Assam, where they ultimately 
ousted their former hosts. They have developed a slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphtibet of their own. 
Since then small numbers of other Shan tribes have migrated 
into Assam, who are known as Phakials, Tai-rongs (locally 
called Turungs), Noras, and Aitons. The last-named still 
speak Burmese Shan, and use that alphabet. Two hundred 
of them were counted in the operations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enslaved by 
the Kachins en rmie^ and all, or nearly all, now speak Singpho, the language of their 
masters. A few of them, together with the Phakials and the Noras, speak a Shan 
dialect, differing little, if at all, from Khamti. 


KhSmti. 



gorvey. 


. 2,dS0 

Fh&kial 

. 625 

Ttti-rong 

. 160 

Nora 

. 300 

Total 

. A006 


Alton Bban. 
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We have seen that the Tiheto-Burman people first of all split into two branches, 

BraneheB of the Tibeto- ^ne going north and west along the valley of the Sanpo into 
Burman sub-i’amiiy. Tibet, and the other remaining on the south side of the 

Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 

us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and such indeed is the case. 

Philologists have hitherto divided the Tibeto-Burman sub-family into two main branches 

the Tibeto-Himalayan, and the Assam-Burmese or Lohitio. To these we must add a 

third, miscellaneous group, which, for the sake of convenience, we may call the North 

Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, this last occupies an 

intermediate position between the two others, and is spoken by tribes whose ancestors 

appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 

Survey. Census of 1921. ^ddus of the Tibeto-Burmau race-. On the 

Tibeto-Himalayan . . 399,742 440,268 margin I give the number of speakers 

North Aeeeui ... recorded for each branch in this Linguistic 

— Survey and in the Census oi 1921. For the 

Total . 1,980,807 11,959,011 _ -o it., a n 

Assam-Burmese Branch the Survey figures 

are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anything like the 

whole Assam-Burmese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 

interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam branch recorded 

in the Census, 


Survey. 

399,742 

86,930 

1,643.666 


Census of 1921. 
440,268 
80,482 
11,438,266 


Totai. 


1,980,807 11,969,011 


This division of the Tibeto-Burman languages is not, however, so simple as it 

Mutual reiatiouBbip of tho seems. The question is considered in detail on pp. lOff. of 
three branohea. Volume III, Part i, of this Survey, and here it must suffice 

to give the broad results so far as we have been able to ascertain them. The most 
northern representative of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch is Tibetan, and the most 
southern representative of the Assain-Burmese Branch is Burmese. Between them lie all 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along two distinct 
linguistic chains. The eastern chain consists of the Kachin and Lolo forms of speech,, 
which connect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first a pair of 
chains each beginning in a different locality, but joining together lower down, like the 
letter Y. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eastern limb 
of this Y begins with the miscellaneous forins of speech which make up the North 
Branch and continues through dialects of the Naga Hills into those of the Bode 
and Kuki-Chin grou;^, where it meets the other, western, limb. The latter hegms with 
those dialects of Tibetan which have crossed the Himalayan watershed from the North 
and have oocuiaed the southern face of that range. These also lead us into Bodo and 
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Kuki-Chm. The joined eastern and western limbs then lead ns, like Kachin and Lolo, 
into Burmese. This may be roughly represented by the following diagram : — 

Tibetan. Original Tibeto- 


Himala^^an Languages. North 'Assam 

'Languages, 

Bod'd Group. N§g§ Group. 



Burman Speech. 


Kachin -Lolo. 


' / 

Kuki- Chin Group. 


Burmese. 

The localities in which these groups are severally spoken are shown in the map facin" 
the preceding page. 

Tibeto-Hixnalayan Branch. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch falls more 

easily into three well defined groups. The 
first, or Tibetan, Gronp consists of those 
forms of 8 })eeoh which M'e may call l)y their 
general Indian name of ‘ Bhotia, ’ and of 
which the most prominent representative is 
Tibetan, or the Bhotia of Tiliet. 

This last named language hardly concerns 
us, as the Survey does not extend to Tibet 
proper, but other forms of Bhotia, which from 
another point of view may be looked upon 
as dialects of Tibetan, are found in Baltisfcan 
and Lacbikh, and have crosswl the Himalaya 
into the nmthern p,wts of Uhoul, Spiti, 
Kunawai-, the Shite of Garhwal, Kumaun, 

possesses tones due te i ^ 1 1 a Sikkim and Bhufaui. Tibetan proper 

tones iu use. Standard Tibetan has a <^reat literature^'^CtT’ Tb ’ ''' 

and India is accidental 

and need not detain us long, NeverthelftRn ^ • x i* . - »<'<?»aental, 

j om the point of view of philoh^ and on 




Sm-vey. 

Census of 



1921. 

Tibetan Group 

* • • 

206,608 

231.885 

Non-pronominalized Himalayan 
Group, 

100,266 

100,637 

Pronominalized 

Himalajan 

98,978 

107.841 

Group. 


Total 

399,742 

440,263 


Tibetan Oroup. 




Survey. 

Census of 




1921. 

Tibetan . 

* • • 

7,9G8 

8,996 

Balti and Purit 

• 

130,678 

148,360 

iLadakh! 

. 

29,806 

33,802 

Dft-njong-ka , 

, • , 

20,000 

10,046 

Lkoke . ^ 


6,079 

10,526 

Others ♦ 

• 

11,977 

20,060 


Total 

205,608 

231,886 
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acooimt of its literature, the language is of great importance, and, though there are so 
few sjjeakers in India, its connexion with India is intimate. It was from India that 
Tibet received the Buddhist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet’s very 
alphabet is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century a.d., 
consists mainly of translations of Indian books, many of which are now lost in their ori- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of the Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the infinite wealth of Sanskrit in a 
maimer at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the original.^ 


The staiuhird form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the provinces of tJ 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have been cata- 
logued in Volume III, Pt. i of this Survey. So far as India is concerned, it will be suffi- 
cient to consider two groups of dialects, — an Eastern and a 
Western. The Eastern includes Ehoke, the language of 
Bhutan; Da-njong-ka, the form of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim; 
Sharpa and Kagate of Nepal, and minor dialects found in 
Kumaun and the State of Garhwal. In Ladakh and Baltis- 
tan we find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been sufficiently 
studied to have a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect have been published 

by Mr. Erancke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete. 


Lhoke. 

D^-njong-ka. 

Sharpa. 

Kagate. 

Ladakhi* 


Balti. 


owns some historical books, but cannot now' be called a language with a literature. 
At the present day, the population being Musalman, the Persian character is used for 
writing it, and in this medium we have translations of the Gospels and a few'^ Christian 
tracts published in the modem language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 

and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 

“Pii yilr . , 

I)urposes, the tw'o dialects have been treated as one with a 
3oiut total for the number of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi to a 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, aud consequently they 
liave not developed tones. 


Hixaalayan Dialects. 


The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all foi’ms of speech which can at once be 

recognized as dialects of the Bhotia of Tibet {i.e. Tibetan) . 
Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 
are now spoken on the south side of the great range. Their arrival there must have been 
at a com].)aratively late period, for their speakers still acknowledge the relationshij) with 
the parent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sub-family, 
which must have crossed the Himalaya from the North before the language of Tibet 
had established itself in its present form, and which have, in the sites where we now find 
them, had their owm history and, independently of Tibetan, their own development, 
although their more distant relationship with that language cannot be denied. These are 
called the “ Himalayan” Tibeto-Burman languages, and their general characteristics are 
thus described by Professor Konow — 


These languages are all Tibeto-Burman forms of speech, although in many of them we can observe- 
sevejL-al features which are not in accordance with Tibeto-Burman principles Thus, a difference is often made 
between such words as denote animate beings and inanimate things, respectively ; higher numbers are oftea 
counted in twenties and not in tens as is the case in Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, Siamese, etc, ; the personal 

^ See Preface to J^hke’s Tibetan Dieticmaiy, p* ir* 

* Vol. JIT, Pt* p. 179. 'With a few verbal alf»eratioDi. 
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pronoTiiis often have a dual in addition to the ordinaiy pinral, and doable sets of the dual and idni-al of the 
first person, one including and the other excluding the person or persons addi-essed ; there is in many dialects 
a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding px-onominal suffixes to the vei-b, so that a kind of 
regular conjugation is effected, and so forth. 

In such characteristics the dialects in question haro .struck out lines of their own, in entire disagi'oe- 
ment with Tibeto-Burman, or even Tibeto-Chinese, principles. They h ive aeeordingly become modified in 
their whole structure. It is difficult to help infemng that this .state of affairs most be due to the exi->te,nce of 
an old heterogeneous substratum of the population, which has exercised an influence on the language. That 
old population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic family, and thogenenU modi- 
fication of the inner structure of the actual forms of speech must be due to the fact that the IcJiding principles 
of those old dialects have been engiafted on the languages of the tribes in question. Now it will be observed 
that all these features in which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibeto-Bunuan languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Munda forin.s of si)eech. It therefore seems probable 
that Mundas, or tribes speaking a language connected with those now in use among the Mnnd&s, have once 
lived in the Himalaya and have left their stamp on the <Halect.s there spoken at the present flay. 

The non-Tibeto-Burman characteristics mentioned above are seldom found togetlier in mic and the .same 
form of speech, and some of the dialects under consideration have few if any treces of f.hein. f>n the other 
band, some of these features, such as the distinction between an iuclnsive and an exclusive plum! of the first 
personal pronoun, have penetoated much further and are, e.p., found in the westerii dialects of Tibetan. If wo 
consider only the formation of verbs, the moat interesting feature of Tibeto-BuriTian InuguagcH, it will be 
found that Hodgson’s* classification into non-pronominalized and piouoiiiinalized languages holds gofal for the 
entire field of Himalayan philology. We shall theiefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and coiishUm- the 
Himalayan dialects under two differeut headings, nou-protiominuHzcd and pronoininalizctl dialofts. 

The latter group we shall further sulidivide into two sub-groups, one compri.sing several dialects spoken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some forms of sjxjcch found in Ku man a and 
further towards the West. 

The Non-pronominalized dialects are spoken hi Central and Eastern Nejuil, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim ainl Bhutan. 
As most of them are siiokeu in Nejial, the 
statistics given on the niari^inure necessarily 
incomplete, for the numbers wiven repnajent 
only those s^iesikcrs (mostly soldiers in our 
Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Bar- 
jilin^r) ^vho were found in Inditt Froiier. 
The hulk of the s|>eakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is a]toj>et!ier omitted from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Survey has been supplied with very complete 
specimens of most of these languages, and it is possible to give fairly gootl accounts 
of them, even if we do not know how many jjeople sjiefik them. 

The influence of the ancient language of tlie Munda ty|)e is not m prominent in 
these languages as in those of the pronominalized group. There are nevertheless 
distinct traces of its previous impoiiance, and we may assume with consideraljlo 
probability that here we have a case of the old influence receding before tlmt of T’ibctan 
and of the Bodo languages spoken immediately to the East. We appear to have a clear 
example of this in Sunwftr. In Hodgson s days it was a pronominalized language, but. 
if the specimens received for the Survey are to be trusted, it is so no longer. Hoclgson’s 
Essay was written in so that, allowing for the date when the specimens for 

the Survey were received, this change took place in little more than half a century. As 
we know how rapidly Tibeto-Burman languages which have no literature to act as 
a conservative influence do change, this short period need not surprise iis, and it is pretty 

‘ Essays reUUng to Indiani Subjeots. VoL i, p. 106 . 
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certain that in all these languages the Munda characteristics were much stronger 
two or three centuries ago than they are now. On the other hand we also see in these 
non-pronominalized languages links connecting them with the Bodo Group. Whether 
they are naturally inherent in the languages or have been borrowed fi’om the neighbour- 
ing languages we do not know, but, either way, it is the presence of these links which 
cause the Himalayan languages to form the western limb of the letter Y alluded to 
on page 53. 

The head-quarters of Gurung, Murmi, Sunwar, Magari, and NSwari are in Nepal, 
and most of the speakers I'ecorded for the Survey were found in Darjiling and the 
neighbourhood, where they formed an overflow from that country. Elsewhere in British 
India the speakers were chiefly found in Gorkha I'egirnents. Only one of them, NSwari, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Newars were the ruling race of the 
country, and the name of the tribe is only another form of the word ‘ Nepal.’ Newari 
was thus the state language of the country until the overthrow of the Newar dynasty in 
1769. Buddhism was introduced into Nepal at a very early date, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it as the language of sacred books, Newari also soon became used for 
literary purposes. Most NewSr books are commentaides on, or translations of, Sanskrit 
Buddhist works current in Nepal, but from the fourteenth century inscriptions in the 
language began to appear, and we have other survivals in the shape of indigenous diction- 
aries, grammars, and dramatic works with stage directions in Newari. The oldest Newari 
book with which we are acquainted was written in the 14th century, and is a historical 
account of the chief events in Nepal from a.d. 1056 to 1388. The language has an 
alphabet of its own and has received some study from Bussian and German scholars, 
but the only Englishman who has examined it was Hodgson, and even he did not give 
it any special attention. 

Another interesting language of this group is B6ng or, as the Nepalese nickname it, 
Lepcha. It is the prmci£)al language of Sikkim, and has an alphabet of its own 
and a literature which is said to consist mainly of works on Buddhist theology and 
connected subjects. As . it is spoken within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of English scholars, and has been provided with a grammar and dictionary 
written on European lines. 

In the Pronominalized group the influence of the ancient Munda language is 
Pronominaiirod Himalayan far more apparent. In all of them we notice the character- 
lanauageo. idiom of suffixing personal pronouns to the verb to 

indicate not only the subject but also, often, the direct and indirect objects. When 
a Eimbu wishes to say ‘ I strike him,’ he turns both the ' I ’ and the ‘ him into suffixes 
added to the verb. ‘ Strike ’ is Up, ‘ him ’ is -m, and ‘ I ’ is -ng, so he says Uptung, which 
it will be remembered is exactly parallel to the isantali example given on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group follow the Munda system of counting the higher numbers 
in twenties. Only two follow the Tibetan system of counting by tens, and the rest have 
embarrassed comparative philology by borrowing the Indo-Aryan numerals. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system for expressing pronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implies a 
diffei'cnt degree of politeness, just as in many other oriental languages we hear such 
expressions as ‘ this poor slave ’ used instead of an uncompromisingly egotistical I. 

von. I, PART I. “ 
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But in tliese pronommalized languages, tliough there is great variation of proiioiuinal 
forms, this is based on an altogether different prmcii)le. hxactly as in Munila, there are 
three forms indicating miinher, — a singular, a dual, and a plural, for each ])ersoii, 
and for the first person we have even greater diversity, there being separate duals 
for ‘ I and thou,’ and ‘ I and he,’ and plurals for ‘ I and you,’ and ‘ I and they.’ 
In some of the Western dialects we even find what might almost he called instances 
of borrowing of Miinda words, and a relic of Munda or Mon- Khmer pronunciation in the 
checked final consonants which have been described on pages 37 and 48. 

As stated above, tliese pronominalized languages fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and a Western, which, so far as the materials available show, are separated from eacdi other 
by a comparatively wide extent of country. The Eastern group is (amfiaed to Eastern 
Nepal and the neighbourhood,— the so-called ‘ Kirant ’ ‘ country, owing to which they 
were appropriately named by Hodgson, ‘the Kiranti Dialects.’ As they all inhabit tills 
tract figures are available for only a few of them, and these reler only to settlers 
in Darjiling and thereabouts and in no way indicate the true niimbei’s of the spe.iker.s of 

these forms of sjie.eeh. t therefore omit 
all fia’ures in the list given on the maruixi. 
Those curious hi the matter can nd'er to the 
incompleit' iiuures givtui in Appemli.x I 
(p. 392). Ail these languages have been 
described by Ilodgsitn, some very br!(‘fly, 
and others, — {'spmdally Dhimul, Bailing 
(a Khamhu dialect), and Vayu, — at <‘oiwider- 
able length. Limhu lias a full modem 
gramikiar from the jieu of Colonel Senior, but 
regarding the rest, practically nothing is known beyond the materials eoUected by 
Hodgson and the subsequent mformation collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the Western, Group of the pronominalized languages, as they 
are all spoken in British India, They possess all the Miinda clmractei’i.stics tliut 

distinguish the Eastern Group, and it is 
here,— in Kanami and a lu'iglihouring 
dialect, — that we find the checked fmai 
consonants to which reference iais alreiwly 
been made. The mist imjxjrtant of these 
languages is the Kuuuuri (also written 
Kamiwaii'' spoken in Kanawar, si.viy or 
seventy miles north-east of Simla. It has 
received some study, and has hetm given 
a grammar and a vocabulaiy written by 
Europeans or compiled under their ciieour- 
agement. Parts of the Bible ha%'e also been 
translated into it. Kanashl is a curious 
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'■ This name recalls the fabulous Kir&tas of Sanskrit liteiature. Simiferly, the Yftkhla mnind ua of another fabuloua 

l«^ngu»gef ai-e very ineomplete. It i* probaWe that they have all been with. 
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lonely language spoken in an isolated glen in Ktilu, to the nortli-wo.st of Kanaiin, with 
which it Ims many i)oints of resemhlaiice. Being surrotmded on all sides by .s])eakers of 
Knltii, an Indo~.A.ijan languagej it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voca" 
bulary, but the character of the language as a whole clearly points to a connexion with 
Kanaurl, Manchati, Chainba Lshuli, Bunan, and Eangloi are spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the niountaiiioas country of Lahul, Chainba, and Kangra. They have 
i'ecei\ ed attention fiom the Ladakh missionaries, and gospels have been translated into 
Manchati and Bunan. The remaining languages of this group are spoken a long way to 
the east, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kumaun. Nothing is known of them 
except what is recorded in the Survey, and that is but little ; but, with one exception, it 
is sufficient to show that they belong to this group. The exception is Janggali, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory siiecimens. The name indicates the wildness 
of its forest speakers, and all that we can say with certainty is that it is a member of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family. It has been classed with the others, for the present, merely 
on account of its geographical position. 

Tlie above remarks conclude our survey of the Himalayan Tibeto-Burman dialects. 
As previously pointed out, the indications of the ancient Muuda influence on the.se forms 
of speech is a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahnl, 
Ohamba, and Kanawar with the Muodsi languages of Central India, and, through them, 
with the Khasi spoken in Assam, and ^yith the Mon- Khmer languages of Purther India. 
These last lead us on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at Easter 
Island, lloughly si^eaking, we find this Austrio Eamily of languages extending from 
80° east longitude to 110° west longitude, a total of 170 degrees longitude, or very nearly 
half way round the world. Excei)ting the Indo-Euroj)eaii (which has in modern times 
spread from Eurojie to America) it is the most widely extended of any of the language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 

In describing the progress of the migrations of the Tibeto-Burman tribes, I have 
stated that, after the Tibetan branch had entered Tibet along the course of the Sanpo, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on the southern slope of that 
range. Of these, the most eastern are the inhabitants of Bhutan and Towang. East 
of them, extending from Towang up to and beyond the extreme eastern corner of Assam, 
the hills nortli of the Brahmaputra arc occupied by four tribes, the correct classification 
of whose languages is a matter of considerable doubt. These are, in order, going from 
west to east, the Akas, Angkas, or HmR5o;the Daflas;the Ahor-Miris; and the Mi.shmis. 
Most of these people live outside settled British territory. Our knowledge of them 
is therefore incomplete, and the figures shown on the mai'gin in no way represent the 

real numbers of the speakers, but only those 
who were found in British territory. The 
Akas or Angkas, as they are called by their 
neighbours, or Hrusso, as they call them- 
selves, dwell in the hills north of Darraag, in 
a corner between Towang and Assam. Of 
all the North Assam languages we know 
lea«t about theirs. An attempt was made 

M % 
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to gain fui'ther information concerning it for the purposes of the Survey, but our one 

authority, the Aka chief whose presence ahd help had been 
secured, preferred the freedom of his native hills to philology, 
and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving our information tantalizingly 
incomplete. Robinson gave us a short vocabulary in 184)1, Hesselmeyer a fuller one in 
1868, and J. D. Andei’son another in 1896.^ The first differs altogether from tlie two 
latter, and is apparently really a corrupt Dafla. The Aka of Hessehiieyer and jlnderson 
is certainly a Tiheto-Burman language, but it appears to have strange a;nd j)eculiar 
phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 
the branch. Even the numerals and the pronouns have special forms, though, on the 
other hand, its vocabulary shows points of contact with Bafla, which do not seem to be 
due to borrowing. There are very few of the tribe, or of the Daflas in British territory. 

uafls. Baflas, east of them the Miris, and 

east of them, on both sides of the Bihang river, the Abors. 
The Miris and the Abors speak the same language, with only dialectic variations, fuul i.his 
Abor.Miii. closely connected with Bafla. We know a good deni about 

Abor-Miri and Bafla, Robinson gave us grammars of lioth in 
the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of less inii)ortjint notices, in later 
times Ml. Needham has given us a gi’aminar and Mr. J. H. Borrain a dictionary of the 
former, and Mr. Hamilton a grammar of the latter. We have seen that Aka and Bafla 
have points of contact ih vocabulary, and at the other end of the chain Abor shows 
signs of afiinity to the nearest form of the Mishmi language. 

The Mishmis, who inhabit the hills north of Sadiya, are divided into four tribes, 
Mifliiini speaking three distinct dialects. The most we.st<'ni arc Ihe 

“ “ (oB as Robinson wrote, Nedu) or Cliulikata Mishmis, 

Chniikata. Occupy the valley of the Bihang nifb the adjoining 

. hills, and, to their east, the Mithun or Behejiya (outeiiHte') 

Mishmis. These appear to speak the same dialect, or language, but about it’ we know 

hardly anytlung. We have only an imperfect vocabulary collected bv Sir door- 
ampbell. Even the indefatigable Robinson failed to get spiadmens of it.' All that he 
can say is ‘they speak a language peculiar to themselves, vet Imarin- Home affinif 
to that thoi,. t,.e and .f tho 

Mishmis, boyoml tl,e Bif-j™ river. The 

^ suh-prefectae of Lhassa. lOhh.soo has .ive,, rta.oma.^r„7 
bularios of both of those, aad Mr. Needham has also a ritten a BiaSru v, oZh r T' 
two dialects, or languages, are very different. ^ vocabulary. j he 

The North Assam Bnmoh of the Tiboto-B„rm,m toogues is. it must he eoefossed , 
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wntory is a kind of backwater over which wious waves ofTiw 

have swept, each leaving its record in the speech of thA * k “omigrataon 

points of agreement with one or other of the two ra inhabitants. They aU ahow 
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speech, and, on the whole, they can be described as links which connect the Tibeto- 
Himalayan languages with the Assam-Burmese Bodo, Naga, Kuki-Chin, and Kaohin. 


Assam-Burmese Branch. 


Assam-Burmese Branch. 

The probable race history of the tribes which employ the forms of speech belonging 
to the Assam-Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages has been glanced at in the 
preceding pages, and more details will be given further on. This branch is fuiiher 
divided into the following groups ; — the Bodo, the Naga, the Kachin, the Kuki-Chin, the 
Burma, the Lolo-Mos'o and the Sak or Lui. Of these the only groups that have been 
examined each as a whole in this Survey are the Bodo and the Kaga. The Kachin, the 

Kuki-Chin, the Sak, and the Burma have 
been partly examined, as some of the 
languages belonging to them fell within the 
area of its operations, hut by far the greater 
number of the languages of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched by this Survey at all. Finally, 
the Survey has not touched any languages at 
all of the Lolo-Mos‘o group. The gaps left 
by this Survey will be filled up in due course 
by the proposed Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
propose, so far as the languages of Burma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as may be the classification authorked by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is quite possible that this classifiieation may have to be 
seriously altered when the Burma researches are completed. For Bodo and Naga and for 
some of the Kuki-Chin languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter into 
the subject in greater detail. As regards all these groups, we may say that according to 
our present knowledge, the Bodo and Naga groups are those most closely connected with 
the Tibeto-Himalayan languages, while the Kuki-Chin and Burma groups display more 
independent characteristics. Between these two extremes lie the Kachin and Lolo-Mos‘o 
groups, the former being more nearly related to Kuki-Chin and the latter to Burmese. 
The Sak (Lui) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the, earliest Tibeto-Burman swarms. 
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Bfiri forms the most numerous and important 
section of the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Province of Assam. Linguistic evidence 
shows that atone time they extended over the 
whole of the present province west of Maaai- 
pm- and the Naga Hills, excepting only the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which are inhabited 
by people speaking Khasi, a language of 
a diffei-ent family, — the Austro-Asiatio. To 
tlie north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. To the west they have made 
the Garo Hills their own. To tlie south 
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they spread over the plains of Cachar and, further, over the present State of Hill Tippera. 
On the east their sphere of influence was hounded hy Manipur and the wild tribes of the 
Naga .Hills. Between the latter and the Khasi Hills an important tribe of them w ere 
setUed in the hills of North Cachar. One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Koch, extended their power to far wider limits, and overran the whole of northern Bengal 
at least as far west as Purnea. 

Burinsf the course of centuries the members of the Bodo family have suffeied much 
from external pressure. Prom the east, in the year 1228 A.n. there began the incursion 
of the Ahoms, a Tai race, who occupied the Brahmaputra Valley, and ruled it for 
centuries till we annexed it, so that, in that neighbourhood, we know of powerful Koch 
kingdoms only in "W estem Assam and in Coocb, or Koch, Bihar. To the east the Bodo 
tribes sank into insignificance, and, except where the mountainous nature of their homes 
has enabled them to maintain their independence, their members can now only he identi- 
fied in communities of a few hundreds each. 

The Bodo country was also invaded from the south, and this within the last two 
centuries. Pressed forward by their co-tribesmen beyond them, Kuki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Cachar plain.s, and 
more especially in the hill country of North Cachar, where the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and partly Knki. 

But the most impox’tant invasion was that of Aryan culture from the west. With 
its language, it has occupied the plains of Dacca, Sylliet, and Cacliar, so that the Bodns 
of the Garo Hills are now separated from their kinsmen of Hill Tiipera l)y a tract 

filled with a population speaking an Aryan language. So, too, with the vall<‘y of the 
Brahmaputra. It is now almost completely Aiyanized, and the old BckIo lunguam's are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kingdom of Cooch Biliar now claims Bengali as its 
language, the old forms of speech surviving only in a few isolated tracts. In Kamrup 
and Goalpara, the former head- quarters of the kingdom of Kamaru})a, the sjieukers (jf tlie 
Aryan Assamese and Bengali are counted by hundreds, while those of Ihxlo ar<* eminled 
by tens. The very name Koch has lost its original sigiiifieance, ajid has now cuine to 
mean a Bodo who has become so far Hinduized that he ha.s abandoned bis proper tongite 
and is particular as to what he eats. Nay, many of those Bodos who still adhere to their 
old form of speech are trilingual. Numbers of them can speak Assamese, and in addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only tlieir own pure racy agglutinative tongne, but 
also a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo vocabulary expressed in the alto- 
gether alien idiom of Assamese. 


I have said above that the word “Koch” has lost its original meaning, and now 

signifies a Hinduized Bodo. There is, however, in the 
Koch Language. Madhuxmi* Jungle on the borders of Dacca and Myimmsingh, 

in the Garo Hills, and the neighbouring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of people, 
known as Pani, i.e. Little, Koch, which still speaks a language of the Bodo Group. It 
is nevertheless doubtful if they are Koches at all. According to some authorities they 
are Garos who have never got beyond an imperfect stage of conversion to Hinduism, in- 
volving merely the abstinence from beef. It has been conjectui-ed that they assnmetl this 
name of ‘Little’, or ‘ Inferior* Koches by w^ay of propitiating the thoroughly Hinduisced 
Kodh power which was predominant on their liorders. If the specimens of their language 
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which I liave seen are correct, it is a mongrel Garo largely mixed with Assamese, 
and is the only form of speech known at the present day hy the name of Koch. The 
tratlitious of the speakers do not, however, connect their tribe with the Garos. They 
believe that they came from the north-west, *.e., where the Koch kings formerly ruled, and 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had migrated from there to their present seats. 

The true Koches are now, at any rate, represented by the Kacharis, who inhabit 
KScliJlri. Nowgong, Kamrup, Goalpara, Cooch Bihar, and the neigh- 

Bfiya or Bodo. ^^ouiing Country. Towards the east of this tract they call 

themselves Bhvk, usually mispronounced “ Bodo,” and have 
given this name to the whole group of languages of which their tongue is a member. 
Towards the west they are called Meches, but everywhere their speech is the same, with 
a feu local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 


great ease with which roots can be compounded together, so as to exj)ress the most com- 
plex idea in a single “ portmanteau ” word. JPor instance, the sentence “go, and take, 
and see, and observe carefully ” is indicated by a sijigle word in Kachari. Of all the 
languages of the group it is the most phonetically developed, and here and there shows 
signs of the commencement of that true inflexion which is strange to most agglutinative 
languages. Another interesting fact is that in it we see goiiig' on before our eyes that 
process of phonetic attrition which, in all the languages of the family, has turned dis- 
syllables into monosyllables, ajid has created that characteristic isolating appearance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an example : — the word sd means ‘ jierson,’ and the word 
Ji is a causiil prefix. Hence the compound fi-sd means ‘ a made person,’ i.e. ‘ a child,’ for 
the Til)eto-Burman mind cannot grasp the abstract idea which we connote by the word 
‘ child,’ and can think of a child only in reference to its father, the person who made it. 
But here accent comes in. It is put on tlie second word of the compound, so that the i 
olfi is scarcely audible, and we get/sd. This accounts for the origin of the word for 

‘ child ’ in cognate languages. It is always a monosyllable, /sd, hsd, or something of the 

sort. We should never have known the real meaning of this monosyllable had we not 
Kachari for our guide. Nay, Kacliari itself makes secondary monosyllables in this way. 
Bor instance, ran means ‘ to be dry,’ but jrdn, which we now know to be contracted from 
fi-ran, means ‘ to make dry.’ 

Bodo is a language which is fairly well-known. Besides school-hooks, we have for 
the standard Bodo dialect a grammar by Endle and an excellent collection of folktales by 
Anderson, while Skrefsrad has given us a grammar of Mech. 

Closely connected with Kachari is the Lalung spoken in south-west Nowgong and 

the neighbourhood. It forms a link between it and HimS-sa. 
This last is the Bodo language spoken in the hill country of 

North Cachar. The name of the country in which it is 

sicken has led to its being called ‘ Hills Kachari,’ but this has the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it and the ‘ Plains Kachari’ of Kamrup different dialects of 
the same languageb Keally these two; are not so nearly connected as Trench and 
Spanish. They both belong to the same linguistic group, and both, no doubt, have a 


' The BhnS-sa of Korth Cachar and the Bodo of Kamrup formed one nationality till about 1640 A.B., when the ihoma 
conquered the former, who at the tiice occupied the Dhansiri Valley as far as the Brahmaputra, with BimSpur as their capital. 
They thea retreated into the North Cachar hills. The differentiation between Bimi-st and standard Bodo has therefore pro- 
bably Ulcen place since that date. Up to that time there had been free communication between the two branches. 
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common ancestor, l)ut, at the present day, they are quite distinct forms of si3eecb,_aud it 
is best to e&il Hills Kachaii by the title which its speakers give to themselves, Bima-.sa. 
Since it was described in the Survey, it has been given a grammar and vocabulary by 
Mr. Dundas. It has a dialect of its own spoken in south Nowgong called Hojai. 

Going still further up the Assam Valley, we find the most 
eastern of the Bodo languages, the ChutiyS, which i.s fast 
chutiya. dviug out. It is spokeu only by a few^ Beoris, who form the 

priestly caste of the ChutiyS tribe. They have preserved, in the midst of a number of 
alien races, the language, religion, and customs which they brought about a hundred 
years ago from the country east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descended 
to them w'ith comparatively little chang'e from a jieriod anterioi to the A.hom invasion of 
Assam. Their pi'esent seats are on the Majuli Island in Sibsagar, and on the Bikrang 
River in north Lakbimpur. Of all the languages of the Bodo group, owing no doubt 
to its religious associations, it apiiears to have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to 
approach most nearly the original form of sjieech from which they are all derived. It 
and Kachari i-epresmit the two extremes, the least develo]:)ed and the most develoiMjd of 


the group. Like the latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming comix>uud 
verbs to which attention has already been drawn. This is probably a characteristic of all 
the dialects of the Bodo group, hut it is only these two which have been thoroughly 
studied, so that we cannot as yet be certain about the others. 


Retuniing to western Assam, we have next to consider Garo, or, as its speakers call 

it, Mande Kusik, the language of men. Its proper home is 
tlie Garo Hills, but its speakers have overflowed into the 
plains at their feet, and have even crossed the Brahmaputra into Coooh Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri. Gar5, in its standard dialect, has received some literary cultivation at the 
hands of local missionaries, and, besides x^ossessing a version of the Bible, has a jirinted 
dictionary, school books, religious and other works. It has a number of dialects which 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, though to a f6reigner learning to converse with 
the natives the differences are striking enough. That known as Atoi^g or Kuchu presents 
the greatest variations, and Garos from otlier parts of the Garo Hills can make them- 
selves fairly well understood wherever they go excei)t in the Atong country. It is 
spoken in the lower Someswaid Valley which lies south-east of the Garo Hills, and in the 
north-east of the Bisirict of Mymensingh. It ajujears to ax)proach most netirly the 
original language from which the various dialects are derived, for wo meet typical 
Atong peculiarities in the most widely separated localities, where (iaro, in a more or less 

corrupt form, is spoken. A language closely connected with 
Garo is Rahba, which has most sj)eiiker8 in the Bistriet of 
Goalpara hut which is dying out. Rabha seems to be a Hindu name for the tribe, and 
many men so called are pure Kacharls. At one time they formed the fighting ckii of 
the Bodo family, and members of it joined the three Assam regiments before they 
took to recruiting Gorkhlis. 


The remaining im^jortant language of the Bodo Group is Tipmi. Its home is the 
Tipura Tippera and the adjoining portion of tlie Chittar 

gong Hill Tracts^ but speakers of it are also found in Bacca, 
Sylhcb," and Oachar. The Chittagong Hill Tracts people call it Mning. It shows points 
of connexion with both Bima-sa and Garo, and generally has all the charactexistice of 
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Moran. 


KSgi Group. 




Survey. 

Census of 
1921. 

J!<aga-Bodo 

• 

. 36,338 

27,109 

Western . 


. 68,930 

88,264 

Central 

• 

- 38,000 

48,664 

Eastern 

• « 

P 

1 

••• 

IJagS-Kiiki 

* 9 

. 139,616 

162,266 

Unclassed . 



22,411 


Total 

• 292,790 

338,684 


the group in which it is included. An interesting point is that the word for ‘man’ 
is bdrdk, which is almost identical with the name Bar4 by which the Kacharis of 
Kamrup and the neighbourhood call themselves. 

To complete the survey of this group, we may mention Moran, a language which is 

believed to be now extinct. The Morans were the first tribe 
conquered by the Ahoms when they entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi. They became the Gibeonites of their vanquishers, being employed by them 
as carriers of firewood, and are still found in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. Their language 
belonged to the Bodo group, but they have nearly all abandoned it in favour of Assamese. 

While the number of speakers of languages belonging to the Naga Group is less than 

half that of those whose mother speech is Bodo, the number 
of ISrSga languages is more than four times as many. The 
g ^ extraordinary diversities of speech, differ- 

' " groups. ences of language, not merely of dialect, 

which characterize the hill country between 
the Patkoi Range on the east, the Jaintia 
Hills on the west, the Brahmaputi’a Valley 
on the noi'th, and Manipur on the south, 
render it one of the most interesting fields 
for investigation by the philologist. The 
Assam Valley proper is bounded on the 
south by ranges of hills sepai-ating it from 
Sylhet and Oachar. At its western end these hills are com- 
paratively low, and under the name of the Gai’o Hills are 
inhabited by a X)eople sj)eakiiig a language of the Bodo Group. As we go west they 
become the Khtusi and Jaintia Hills, with summits rising more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Then we have a drop into the valleys of the Kapili and the 
Hhansiri, a country of low hills forming the subdivision of North Caehar. Pui*ther east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises up to the Patkoi, including the south of the 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur districts, the whole of the Naga Hills and the north 
of the State of Manipur. Here we have a confused mass of mountains, some of them 
rising to nine or ten thousand feet, u hich, as we go eastwards, become ranges running 
north and south, connected with the Himalaya through the Patkoi and the hills beyond, 
and extending southwards, through Manipur and the Lushai Hills, until they terminate 
in the sett at Cape Negrais. It is in this country, between North Caehar and the Patkoi, 
that the NagS languages are mainly spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitants have combined to foster this diversity of speech. Where 
communication is so dij0&cult, intercourse with neighbouring tribes is rare, and, in former 
’times, when heads were collected as eagerly as philatelists collect stamps and no girl 
would marry a young fellow who could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation was sure to be more or less 
one-sided. Under such circumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
Na^s, with no Kterature, with a floating pronunciation, with a system of taboo which 
is ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and wii.h a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary needs of grammar, are bound to 
very rapidly and quite independently of each other. Cases are on record in which 
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NfigA-Bodo Sub-Group. 



Survey. 

Census of 
1021. 

EinpeO or Kachcha NSga 

. 10,280 

0,959 

Kabui or Kapwi . 

. 11,073 

15.647 

KhoirSo 

, 15,000 

1,608 

Totai. 

. 36,353 

27,109 


fimpeo. 

Kabui* 


KhoirSo. 


menLl 3 ers of a tribe \^‘ho have emigi'ated but a compai'atively short distance ha\ e de\ eloped a 
language unintelligible to the inhabitants of the parent village in two or three generations/ 

Between the Bodo and the Naga languages, there is an intermediate sub-group 

belonging in the main to the latter, but 
possessing distinct points of contact with the 
former/ Bmpeo is the best known of these, 
as we have a grammar and a vocabulary of 
it by Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in North 
Cachar and in the western NagS Hills, and 
it shows points of contact not only with 
Bodo but also with Kuki foims of speech, 
though in the main it is Naga. Kabui and Khoirao belong 
to north Manipur. As for the former all that was known 
about it previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 
compiled by Major McCulloch in the middle of the 
last century. About Khoirao nothing was knoum till the 
Survey took it in hand. The Survey figures for these two 
languages were very rough estimates, with no census figures on which they could he based. 
Since they were recorded, these tribes have fallen within the net of two regular censuses, and 
the figures shown for 1921 should be taken as more accurate than those given by the Survey. 

Turning to the Naga languages proper, we find them falling naturally into three sub- 
groups, a western, a central, and an eastern. 
Of the western languages, the most im- 
portant is Angami, w'ith its two dialects, 
Tengima and Chakroma, and numerous sub- 
dialects of which the principal are Dzunfl,, 
Kehen&, and Nali. A good deal is known 
about Tengima. Beginning in the year 
1860, Hodgson, BroTvm, Stewart, and Butler 
all have given us vocabularies, and the descriptions of the tribe by the last two are classics. 
We have a grammar written by McCabe in the year 1887 and a phrMe^-book by 
Mr. Rivenburg in 1905, the latter having appeared subsequently to the Survey account. 
Then there are the admirable accounts of the language and of the habits and customs of 
the tribe from the pen of Mr. A. W. Davis, which appeared in the Assam Census Report 
of 1891, and which have been partly reprinted in Volume III, Part ii of this Survey. 
Pinally in 1921 we have Mr. J. H. Hutton’s “ The Angami Nagas,” which supersedes all 
previous accounts of the tribe, and on pp. 291ff. of which all our previous knowledge 

regarding its language has been excellently summarized. To 
the east of the AngSmis are the Kezhftmas, to whoso north 
again lie the barbarous and savage SemSs. N2rth of the 
Angamis and west of the Sernas are the Rengmas. Until the 
account of this Survey was published nothing whatever was known to outsiders about the 
Kezhama language, and we had only short and incomplete lists of a few words (Mwsh of Semft 

^ See McC&be> Angimi Grammar, p. 4. 

* In Volume III, Part ii, pp. of the Survey, I have algo induded Mikir in thi« groups hut reeoBiidMl^a«l 

all the circtmutancee, I now olaas it as helonfiriuff to the lhih*G*oup, dewsrfhed below* 
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AngJlmi , 

. 35,410 

43,050 

Semft » 

. . . 26,400 

34,883 

Bengmk or Unz^ . . 5,500 

5,108 

Kerhama . 

1,620 

5,228 


Totai. . 68,930 

88.264 


Angami. 


KeihamS. 

Serna. 

Bengmfi. 
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Survey- 

Census of 1921. 

Ao . . • 

16,500 

80,142 

Lh5t& 

• 22,000 

18,412 

Tengsa NfigR . 

? 

••• 

Thukumi 

? 

... 

YachuBii . • 

? 


Total, say 

39,000 

48,554 


L.O. 


and E.engma, but since then Mr. Hutton has given us a Sexna grammar and vocabulary. 
The Rengmas call themselves by the name of IJnza, which is i*eally the name of one of 
the two dialects of the language. It may be added that about half a century ago, a 
number of Rengmas wei*e driven out of their proper home by the constant attacks of 
neighbouring tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying between the Mikir Hills in the 
Nowgong District and the forests of the Dhansiri. This portion of the tribe has lost 
most of its savage customs, and has to some extent taken to the habits of the people of 
the plains, while the others retain their primitive simplicity. The most characteristic 
feature which distinguishes these Western Naga languages from those of the Central 
Sub-Group is that in them the negative particle follows the word that it negatives, 
whereas in the Central Sub-Group it precedes it. 

The principal members of the Central Sub-Group of the Naga languages ase Ao 
Central NSga Sub-Croup. and Lhota. Minor members are Tengsa, 

Thukumi and Yachumi. We have excel- 
lent grammars and vocabularies of both Ao 
and Lhota prepared by the local mission- 
aries. The former is well known and has 
often been written about, but the literature 
concerning it is not always easy to find, as it 
has been described under at least nine different names, some 
appropriate enough, and others due to misapprehension. As 
an instance of the latter, we may quote the name ‘ Assiringia.’ This is the name of a 
village inhabited by a ‘ Naked Naga’ tribe, the members of which speak an Eastern Naga 
language. But Aos often come down from their homes to the plains through this 
village, and are hence wrongly given its name by the Assamese. Other names for Ao 
are again taken from the names of passes through which they come to the plains. Thus, 
those who come down through the Dop Duar Pass are called ‘ Dupdoria,’ and those who 
come down by the Hatigor DuM Pass are called ‘ Hatigorria.’ But these are names and 
nothing more and connote no distinction of tribe or dialect. Ao has two well-marked 

dialects, — Chungli and Mongsen, — and is spoken in the 
north-east of the Naga Hills District. Lhota is spoken 
south of Ao about the centre of the same district, where it abuts on Sibsagar. Its 
speakers are generally known as Lhota or Tsontsu, but they called themselves Ky5, 
while they are known to the Assamese as Miklai. All these names are also used to 

indicate the language. Tengsa, Thukumi, and Yachumi are 
spoken by tribes beyond the Dikhu, and outside settled 
Yachumi. British territory. Very little is known about -them, but 

short vocabularies enable us to connect them with Ao and Lhota. 

In the Eastern Nsga Sub-Group are included the languages of all the other Nsga 

tribes found in the tract east of th® Ao 
country, extending to the Kachin country on 
the east and bounded on the south by the 
Patkoi Range. Within these limits there 
aic many different tribes, some of them con- 
sisting only of a few villages, and all, or 
nearly all, speaking languages unintelligible 
the one to the other. Within twenty miles 
of country five or six dialects are often to be 
found. The information that we possess 

KSi 


libStS. 


Tenssa. 

Tliutcumi. 


Eastern NSga Sub-Qroup. 


Angw&nku 

CbingmSgmi. 

Baxiparft 

HatoBift 

MohoBgift 

Ntinsangis. 

Chftng 

AssiringiS 

HdubiBg 

SlllBggC 


j 

] 


Tomxb, 


Survey. 

6,000 

1,600 

1,870 

P 

P 


10,000 


Census of 1921. 
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regaiding the languages spoken in this area is very scanty, but, so far as our knowledge 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all. There is also a 
great resemblance in the manners and customs of the Nsgas of this tiact. Thej nearly 
all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leaving the body to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village. In 
several of the tribes, the women go perfectly naked. In others the men. None of them 
have been recorded in the Census of 1921. 

The most important general point about these Eastern NSga forms of speech is that 
characteristfcBof the Eastern they form a group of transition languages bridging over the 
Kags languages. gulf between the other Naga tongues and Kachin, the great 

language which lies to their east and south. Another peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that at least four languages of the sub-group,— Ang wan gku, Chingm§gnu, Chang, and 
Namsangia, — appear to have an organic conjugation of the verb. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the subject, a state of affairs quite foreign to the othei- 
members of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the Bodo group. I’he 
Namsangia verb (while not changing for number) has its three persons for each tense,, 
just like Assamese or Bengali. 

Taking these Eastern Naga languages from west to east, the first we meet are 
AngwSngkii. Angwangku or Tableng, and Chingmegnu or Tamlu. A 

chingmegnu, rough estimate shows that they are spoken each by about 

2,500 persons, naked savages who reside (sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides of the river Bikhu, before it enters the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Like so many of these Tibeto-Burman tribes they call themselves by their word for 
‘ man ’, — Kata. Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them by the English after 
villages in which they live. They call their own languages Angwangku and Ching- 
megnu respectively. Politically their main habitat is in the extreme north-east of the 


Naga Hills District. Beyond the DikhuBiver, outside settled British territory, we find 
a language called, by the Aos, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 
Ohane. 6,600 in number, Chang. The Aos call all trans- 

Dikhu Nagas ‘Miri’, and hence the Changs are often alluded 
to by that name, which should be avoided, as leading to confusion with the altogether 
different Miris of the upper waters of the Suhansiri. Nearly connected with Chang is- 

BanpargandMutonift. ®anpara, with One dialect called Mutonia, which is spoken 

by tribes in western and central Sihsagar to the east of 
Angwangku. We have only a few lists of words belonging to this language and its 
dialect. At the eastern extremity of the same district lie the Mohongias, also called 
Borduarias and Paniduarias. Brown, writing in the year 1861, says that their language 
is the same as Namsangia, but this is not borne out by the only available specimen of 
the language,— the first ten numerals published by Peal in 1872. Crossing tlm Sihsagar 
Kamaangifi. fioiitier, we find the !Nag88 of Lakhimpur, usually known 

name of Namsangias, bnt also called Jaipuria Nfigas 
after tl.e name ot the village through tvhich they mostly descend to the plains. We 
ktmw more about their language than we do about any others of tho Eastern Sub-Group 
tor Robinson published a grammar and vocabulary of it in the year 1849 Owen* 
H^gson, P^l, Sir George Campbell, and Butler have also given ue more orleM extraided 
lists of words. Since then nothing seems to have been done regarding them. Indeed at 
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the present day local Europeans seem to know much less about the languages of Sibsagar 
and Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. Even the Linguistic 
Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The list of 

Eastern Naga languages is completed by a reference to 
Moshang and Shangge, the languages of two tribes in the 
wild country south of the Patkoi. Eurther to the east and 
south we have the great Kachin country, the main language of which is Kachin or 
SingphO. It forms a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also leads, through the Meithei of Manipur, from Naga and 
Tibetan into the Kuki-Chin group. 

There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Naga and Kuki, the Naga- 

Kuki Sub-G-roup of languages, which, on the* other side, 
traga-Kuki sab-Qroup. Corresponds to the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 

as leading from Naga into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills that bear the same 
name in the Nowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
spoken in slightly varying dialectic forms in South Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Naga-Kuki Sub-Qroup. North Cachai', and the Naga Hills. Small 

fragments of the tribe are also found else- 
where, and it cannot be doubted that in 
former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
poriion of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Patkoi. As elsewhere, the 
Mikirs call themselves by their word for ‘ man,’ Jrle-ng. Their language has received 
some attention from the missionaries who work among them. We have a vocabulary and 
some short pamphlets written in it, and an admirable grammar with selected texts from 
the pen of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Part ii of the Survey I have 
classed Mikir as falling within the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
with Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shown that it is much more closely connec- 
ted wdth Kuki, and that it should be classed, as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Groui), in which it occupies a somewhat independent position. 

The remaining Naga-Kuki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipur. As 
previously explained, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kuki-Chin tribes into 
this state, where they found Naga tribes already settled. We thus find here a great 
number of Kuki tribes, scattered over the coimtry, each speaking a different language,, 
and also a number of Naga tribes, equally scattered, and all intaining languages of the 
Naga family in a more or less corrupted condition. The hills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Augami Naga coimtry, and it is natuml that here the 
Naga characteristics are retained most vigorously. It is in this locality that we find 

Sopvoma, used by the Nagas of the country round Mao 
SopvomB. (whence their alternative name of ‘Mao Nagas’) on the 

Manipur Naga Hills frontier, about tw ontv miles south of Kohima, It is the language 
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Mikir . * 

89,616 

109,123 

SopvoniS 

10,000 

13,096 

MarSm 

. 2,600 

3.622 

MiySngkhaTig 

6,000 

• « • 

Kwoireng 

5,000 

... 

T&ngkhul • 

. 26,000 

24,170 

Mavmg 

1,600 

2,365 

Total 

. 139,616 

162,266 
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vi this sub-group whiob most nearly approaches the true western NSga speech, its closest 

relative being Kezhaina. South of Mao lie the Marams, 
Maram. inhabiting one large village. The two tribes claim to have a 

common origin, but are at perpetual feud with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but akin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 

Miyangkhang or Mayangkhoug classed by Bamant with it 
Miysngkhang, Sopvoma. Nothing more is known about it. Here 

K^oirmg. insert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 

vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Range which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabui Nagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Naga-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
t^tandNaga-Kuki. The forms taken by Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geogmphical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possc-ssed of 
some energy, which developes itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
TangkhuL north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhupa 

or Luppa from the luMp, or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
■sections of the tribe when going into battle. But such a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagas. The number of Tangkhul dialects is said to be 
very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. We 
may select three as typical, — Tangkhul proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khangoi. Bi’own has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
compiled a formal Tangkhul grammar and vocabulary. The head-quai-tt^rs of the tribe 
are at tTkrul, about foity miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distjince 
Phading. to the sonth-east of the Mao tract. McCulloch has given us 

Khangoi. vocabularies of Phadang and Khangoi. Tlie former closely 

agi*ees with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has much more of a Kuki complexion. 'I’he latter 

leads us to Maring, spoken by a Naga tribe inhabiting a few 
small villages in the Hirok range of bills which separates 
Manipur from Tipper Burma. There is also a small colony of them in the Manipur 
Valley, about 25 miles south of the capital of the Shrtc. It has two dialects, Khoibu’^ 
and Maring proper, which are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Naga- 
^hki languages which most nearly approaches the Kuki-Chin Croup. The pronoun of 
the first person is the same as in Kuki. Both Brown and McCulloch have given us 
Maring vocabularies, and the Linguistic Survey has succeeded in collecting sufficient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kachin Group hardly concerns us, as most members of the tribe that sjieaks 
Kachin aroup. languages composing it dwell in Burma, and the various 

forms of Kachin speech will be considered in connexion with 


scaring. 


‘ Ihe ' Saibn ’ of •oine writoTB u prolaUy a mltfivint. 
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the Linguistic Survey of Burma. There are, however, a few Kachin speakers found in 
Kaohin &roup. Assam, and they must be my excuse for the 

Survey. Census of 1921. following remarks, which, so far as Burma is 

Kaehin . . . 1,920 161,196 j j. i. ^ i 

concerned, must be taken as merely provi- 
sional, pending the publication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of Burma. 
Another name for Kachin is, in Burma, Chingpaw, and, in Assam, Singpho. This word, 
in its two different forms, means properly ‘ a man of the Kachin tribe,’ and hence ‘ a 
man ’ generally , The Kachins inhabit the great tract of country including the upper 
waters of the Chindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Fpper Burma. Luring the 
last three quarters of a century they have spread a long way to the south into the Nor-' 
them Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Katha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did ; and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin Biver. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At any rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head-waters 
of the Irinwaddy as their original home, from which they have gradually extendi, 
mainly along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Kachins varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into three 
classes — the northern, the Kaori, and that of the southern Kachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singphos of Assam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketches of Logan, Major (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Macgregor, and Mr. Needham. Southern Kachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Kaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Kaori Lepais, who inhabit the hills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, forms the basis of that written by Dr. Cushing. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Kachin and the other Tibeto-Burman languages, it may 
he said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Tibetan ; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naga and Kuki-Ohin 
lano-uages and to Burmese. Among the NagS, languages, its nearest affinities are to those 
that foi-rn the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Kuki-Chin languages, it shows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. 
The inquiries made during the progress of this Survey show that Kachin, without neces- 
sarily being a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 


The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Ohin tribes extends from the Naga Hills, 

Cachar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sand(j(- 
Knid-caiin Oroup. district of Burma in the south ; from the Myittha Biver 

in the east, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely fflled up by 
hills and mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys. We find the tribes also in the 
Valley erf Manipur and in small settlements in the Cachar plains and Sylhet. Both the 
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Kuki 


Ifeithei 
Korfchera Chin 
Central Chin 
OldKnki . 
Bonthem Chin 
ITnclassed . 


Kuki-Chiit SuB-aEoups. 

Survey. Census of 1921. 
240,637 342,646 

60,345 83.033 

107,604 141,668 

48,814 20,245 

110.226 35,206 

167,617 
796,314 


Total 


Etaithei 


names ‘ Kuki ’ and ‘ Chin ’ have been given to them by their neighbours. ‘ Kuki ’ 

Kuki-Chiit Sub-oeoups. is an Assamese or Bengali term applied 

Survey. Census of 1921. ii ii i -ii a n £ j.i • 

Meithei .... 240,637 342,646 generally to all the hill tribes or this race 

Northern Chin . . . 60,345 83,033 their vicinitv, while ‘ Chin ’ or ‘ Khveng ’ 

OldKnki .... 48,814 20,245 IS a Burmese word used to denote those 

Southern Chin . . . 110.226 35,206 living in the Country between Burma and 

Dnciassed . — Assam. Neither of these terms is employed 

by the tribes themselves. The denomination ‘ Kuki-Chin ’ for this group of people 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefoi-e purely conventional, there 
being no indigenous name covering them all as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, which we may conveniently call the Meithei and the * Chin.’ 
We have already seen how it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
noi-th-east into the Manipur Valley and there settled, while another branch of the same 
stock proceeded further south and filled the Lushai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meithei Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 

Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural growth and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese. The development of Meithei, the language of Manipur, has, on 
the other hand, been slow and independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the ShSii 
chronicles so early as a. d. 777, and probably owing to the fact that it has in later 
times developed into a literary language, their present form of speecii gives the 
impression of an archaic chai-acter. The language has an alphabet, said to liave been 
introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written in this character, j>o8sesse8 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far hack as the year 11-32. This 
character is now practically obsolete, being ousted from current use by the Bengali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed intelligible 
only to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In Mr Hodsou’s 
book ‘ The Meitheis ’ there is given a long passage in this ancient dialect witfi the 
corresponding words in modem Meithei, and there can be no better example of the 
rapid changes which can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the course of a 
few centuries. We have hei-e two different languages with hardly a word in common, 
and it is difficult to believe tliat one is the descendant of the other. So far as I am 
aware, no European has ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific pui-jjoHes, 
though it would be of little pmctical use, a grammar of it would he of considerable 
value ; for, between Burma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman language the 
history of which it would be possible to trace through at least two hundred years. 
Eor the modem language, we have now the "Rev. W. Pettigrew’s very full grammar, 
which has appeared since the Meithei section of the Survey saw the light. At the same 
time further information regarding this interesting language would be very welcome. 
We do not know if it has any dialects, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 
■on this point would show that the apparent gulf between Meithei and the other Kuki- 
Chin languages is actually fi.lled up hy intermediate forms of speech. At present, this 
much is certain, that the modem language has preserved many traces of a more anment 
stage of phonetic development, and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese, 
and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. On the other hand* 
in certain respects it shows points of common origin with the Naga languages and] 
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Hrftngkhol 

Survey. 

S,450 

Census of 1031 
671 

Hallam 


3,131 

Langrong 

6/i66 

... 

HmSr 

. 2,000 

8,586 

Kyau or Chaw . 

• •• • 

351 

Others 

• 5,350 

l.%506 

Total 

. 48,814 

26,246 


especially with Kachm, being a connecting link between them and the soutbernj more 
developed, forms of speech. 

The Ohin forms of speech include something like forty distinct languages, which 

may he divided into the Northern Chin, the Central Ohin, 

oimi languages. Kuki, and the Southern Chin sub-groups. The Old 

Kuki languages are most closely connected with the Centi*al Ohin sub-group, but, for 
historical reasons, it will be most convenient to consider them first of all. They are 
Old Kuki Sub-gboup. sixteen in number, and most of them are 

Hrtngkhol . . . tribes now living in Manipur, 

Hallam .... 26,848 3,131 Cachai* (especially the northern sub- 

Langrong . . . 6,266 ... division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 

Kyan or Chaw 351 migrated to their present settlements at 

Others .... 6,250 i.%506 different periods in the last three centuries 

Total . 48,814 26,246 from their original homes in and about 

liushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushei. The main migration to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, but the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and the Thados had to 
follow those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their fellows became popularly known as New Kukis, the 
earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. “ Old Kuki ” connotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “New Kuki” connotes only one tribe, the Thados, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term “ New Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

We thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we finfl Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Meithei, but also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owing to the want of a literature, much faster in a country far to the south. 

The principal Old Kuki languages are HrangkhoP, with its dialect known as Bete, 

spoken in Hill Tippera and North Cachar, Hallam spoken in 
Hraugkhoi. Sylhet and Hill Tippem, and Langrong, also spoken in the 

latter State. We have a grammar of Hrangkhol by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
, been known about the others. No less than eleven* langu- 

ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Chiru 

Manipur languageB. (1,677), Kolrgn (600), Kom (2,856), Chote (264),| Muntuk 

(nil), Karum (nil), PurSm (1,132), Anal (3,065), Hiroi-Lanigang (744), and V aiphei 

* Mm Bftngkhdl and Hrangohal. but Hrftngkhol in 8%id to be tbe correct form* 

* A eiigbtly dttEerent Iwt of only ten tribes is given in Colonel Sbakeapear'a *The Lnsbei Kuki Clana«* p* 151. 
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Hrangkhol* 


Hallfim* 


iLangrong. 


Manipur Xangui^es. 
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Hmar. 



Sai'vey. 

Census of 1921. 

Thado . 

• . . 81,437 

33,268 

SoktS . 

• • • 0,006 

30,633 

Siyin 

1,770 

3,U3 

Balte 

18,133 

6,639 

Paita 

• • • 0*1 

10,460 


Total . 60,346 

83,033 


Thado- 



Sokte. 


(2,883). The Chim and the Anal are mentioned in the Manipur chronicle as far hack a 
the middle of the 16th century, and the Ainiol make their first appearance therein in 
1728. Regarding the others I hare no information as to uhen they arrived. As 

already said, Hmar is still spoken iji Lushai Land, the trihe 
having’ accepted Lusliai domination ; and finally, far to the 
Chaw. south, on the hanks of the Koladyne, we find Chaw spoken 

by the descendants of some Old Kuki slaves who were offered to a local pagoda by a 
pious queen of Ai-akan some three centuries ago. 

The Northern Chin Sub-Group includes Thado (with its dialects Ivhongzai, 
Noethibn Chiu Scb-geoup, Langtung, Jaugshcii, and Sanaug), SoktC% 

Sij'in, llalte, and Paite. The I'liados, w'ho 
are sometimes, as explained above, called 
New Kukis, formei-ly lived in the Lusliai 
and Chin Hills, where they had established 
themselves after having expelled the Old 
Kuki Hrangkhol and Bete tribes. The.v Vi’ere 
themselves gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former tract and settled down in 
Cachar and the Naga Hills some time lietween IS'fO and 1850. Aliout the middle of 
the 18th century tlie Thados of the Chin Hills Avere conquered by tlie Soktes and were 
driven north into the southern hills of Manipur, where tliey are iioiv found and are 
locally known as Khongzais. There are now very few Thado villages left in the Chin 

Hills. The Sokte tribe, which includes tin' Soktes proper 
and the Kamhows (or, as the Burmese call them, the 
Siyin. Kanhows) oecupy the northern part.s of the Chin Hills, and 

the Siyins the hills immediately to their east, round Fort 
White. These two last really belong to Burma, and will be dealt with in the Burmese 

Linguistic Survey. They are mentioned here only to 
complete the tale of the Northern Chins. The liaites are 
piiucipally found in the Avestern parts of the Lushai Hills, hut in modern times IxKlies 

of them have settled in Cacliar, both in tlie plains and in the 
hills. The Paites are scattered all over the Lushai Iliils, a 
few being found in almost every village. They have accepted the Bulien domination, but 
ave letained their own language, which, hoAvever, like Ralte, is much mixed "with Lushei. 

The Central Chin languages are Shunkla or Tashou, Lai, Lushei or Bulien, Banjogi 
Cenieai, Chin Sub-Geoup. and Pankhu. These are all closely connected 

witli the northern sub-group, but have a still 
greater affinity with tlie Old Kuki forms of 
speech. The TashOns, who call tliemselves 
Shunklas, dvi'ell in the country south of 
that inhabited by the Siyins and Soktfis, 
properly fall within the bounds of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. They are mentioned here only for the sake of com- 
pletmg the list. They form a powerful tribe, and their country is the most thickly 
populated in the Chin Hills, There are several dialects of the langua^, and at present 

the only one of which we know more than the name is called 
Zahao or Yabow. Like the Shunklas, the Xiais properly 


Shunkla . 
X«t 

ImshSi , 

Banjigi 

Plnkhfi 


Total 


Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

41,216 

20,764 

24,650 

43,731 

40,639 

77,180 

800 

3 

5<;o 

... 

107,604 

1*1,668 


Lai. 
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belong" to Burma, although there are colonies of them whose iangiiage falls within the 
purview of this Survey. The Lais inhabit the middle jwrtion of the Chin Hills, their 
name being said to mean ‘ Central.’ The Burmese call them ‘ Baungshe ’ from their 
fashion of wearing a knot of hair over the forehead. Several dialects of Lai are spoken 
by the surrounding tribes, and nearly all of them also understand the standard form of 
that speech. This is also the case with the Shunklas, so that Lai is an important 
language for the purposes of administi'ation, and has been well illustrated in a grammar 

prepared by Major Newland. Lakher, One of the dialects, is 
spoken in the south of the Lushai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are an offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, as the 
Burmese officers say, Klang-klang) Lais, whom the British first met on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of Shendoos. 


As Lai bids fair to become the general means of communication in the Chin 

Hills, so Lushei has become that of the Lushai Hills, This 
tract has become the scene of various migrations, new 
tribes at different times pushing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who are now the prevailing race, seem to have begun to move 
forwards from the south-east in the early part of the nineteenth century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obtained final possession of the North Lushai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Cachar. In 1849 they made 
a raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
us and found their northward progress finally stopped. Our subsequent relations with 
them are a matter of history. Their name is commonly spelt ‘ Lushai,’ but the proper 
mode, which is emj)loyed when speaking of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
call themselves ‘ Dulien ’ and their language ‘ Bulien Tong.’ The latter has several 
dialects of which the best known is Ngente, spoken by a non-Lushai tribe in parts of the 
South Lushai Hills, in the villages round Hemagiri, and in some of the Western 
Howlong villages. Another is Fannai, spoken, also by a nou-Lnshai tribe, between the 
eastern border of the South Lushai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard Lushei is com- 
paratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionaries, Messrs. Lor rain and Savidge, which is accom- 


Banjogi. 

BRnkhft. 


panied by a very full dictionary. Banjogi and Pankhu are 
two imimportant languages spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Lushei is the only one of these three languages for 


which fairly accurate figures are available. 


The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save in two instances, fall within 
the .scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two exceptions are Khyang or Sho and 


SouthertL Chiu Sub-Group. 


Chmmb .... 

Surrey. Ceusns of 1^1 

Welaung 

. ... 

... 

Chinbok .... 

... 


Yinda .... 

• • . * 

lOS 

Chinbon . . ‘ . 

• .. t 

6S3 

Taung^gt 

f .. 

6,363 

jKhyamg .... 

. 96,699 

lOf 

Khaax! • , . . 

. 14,626 

27,346 

Anu . . , , 

• ... 

712 

M’baBg • . . , 

* .*• 


Totiil • 

. iins^ 

35,206 


Khami, Khweymi, or Kumi. The language 
of the Kh 3 rangs or Khyengs (the word is 
merely the Arakan pronunciation of the word 
‘ Chin ’) hardly eoneern us, as their main 
habitation is the country on both sides of the 
Arakan Yoma, in Burma, but about a hun- 
dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the present 
Survey. The Survey figures (95,599) given 

o 2 
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Ehami. 


OB. the mnrgin are those of the Burma Census of 1891, but at that time all the languages 
of the Sub-Group except Khami were included under the general name of ‘ Khyang/ 

Their language has received some attention, and we have gram- 
Khyang. mars and vocabularies by Major Pryer and Mr. Houghton, 

besides word-lists by other writers. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 
times known as * Tame Chins.’ They call themselves ‘ Sho.’ 
The Khamis, or as the Burmese nickname them ‘ Khweymis,’ 
‘Bogs’ tails’, are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and along the Biver 
Koladyne in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hills, and came to their 
present seats only in the middle of the nineteenth century. We have several vocabul- 
aries of their language, and a short grammar published in 1866 by the Rev. L. Stilson. 
This language also properly belongs to Buima, and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
Smwey of India is merely due to the presence of some of the speakers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this sub-group are confined to Burma, and will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. Por the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the above marginal note, the 
names which I have come across, but I cannot assert either that it is complete 
or even that the names given are correct. It is not as yet even certain 

tliat all the languages named are Tibeto-Burman. The 
Chinmes, who were foimerly described as inhabiting the 
sources of the eastern Mon, and as a connecting link between the Lais ar.d the 

Chinboks, have been lost sight of since 1901. A similar 
fate has befallen the Welaung Chins, who were formerly 
described as inhabiting the villages at the head-waters of the Myittha River, and as 

being bounded on the north by the I^ais and on the south by 
the Chinboks. These last named live in the hills from the 
Maw River down to the Sawchaung. They are hounded on the north by the Lais and the 
Welaungs, on the east by the Biirmans, on the west by the tribes of the Arakan Yoma, 

Yindu. Yindufi are 

found in the valleys of the Salinchaung and the northern 

chinbon. Mein Valley. The Chinbons inhabit the southern 

_ of ffi® Monebaurg and stretch across the Arakan Yoma 

mote valley of the Pichaung. All these localities, unless otherwise stilted iire in, or 
Taungtha, Anu, M’hang. near, the PakOkku District of Burma. In the same District 

are found the Taungthas. Anu is spoken in i.orthern 
Arakan, and M’hang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyaukpyu. 

Ihrs IS not the place in which to explain the main points of differentiation which 

General ebaractertetice of the Kuki-Chin languages. The necessary 

the EuM-cMn languages. particulars wdll he tound in Volume III, Part iii. But I 

•i,„ xt- . draw attention to one peculiarity wdiicli admirably 

^ Tibeto-Burman construction. It is a well-known fact that 

Zl- , has developed a proper verb. The words which perform the 

are th^foreZZ ^®a,lity, verbal nouns denoting a state or an action. They 

addins WnnsT- * ^ to our tenses are fonned by 

compounds the last part of which has the meaning of 
begm..ing. etc. Thie i, peenliariy evident in tto Chin Ixng^gee. Intoet 


Oihinmd. 


Welaung. 


Ohinbok. 
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of them the verbs are never conceived in the abstract, but are always pat into relation- 
ship with some other noun which, with us, would be the subject. This is effected in 
exactly the same way as with ordinary nouns, viz.^ by prefixing the possessive pronouns, 
so that the expression ‘ my going ’ is used instead of ‘I go.’ Thus, in Lushei, when 
we want to say ‘ I am we say kd literally ‘ my being and when we want to say 
‘ thou art,’ we say i ni, ‘ thy being.’ 

The Sak, or Lui, Group cannot be considered as definitely established till the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma is completed. 

The Luis or Lois are a group of servile tribes foimd in the Manipur State, and are 

said both by the Meitheis and by their own 
traditions to be descendants of the autoch- 
thones of the country, who were dispossessed 
of their fertile lands by the tribes of the 
Meithei confederacy b McGulloch, in his 
Account of the Valley of Miinnipore cmd 
of the Sill Tribes, gives vocabularies of 


Sak Geoup. 
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Loi Languages — 

Andro and Sengmai 

Census of 1921. 

Chairel 

• . ... 


Kadu 


18,694 

Dainguet . 

• • ... 

4,915 

Ganan 

• * ■ * s 

1,022 

Sak or Thet 

* • . •» 

614 


Total 


Andro, Sengmai, Ohairel. 


three languages, — Andro, Sengmai, and 

25,14,5 Chairel, — spoken by Lui tribes, but no such 
were reported for the Linguistic Survey, and subsequent accounts have shown that they 
are now nearly extinct. Already in McCulloch’s day (1859) they were in course of 

being superseded by the dominant Meithei. Andro and 
Sengmai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected with the Kadu mentioned below. Chairel is veiy different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it to any other forms of 
Tibeto-Burraan speech, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I have temporarily put it together with the 
two other Lai languages, although I cannot suggest any relationship between it and 
them. 

E!adu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of Myitkyina, Katha, and 

Upper Chindwin, and Ganan in the last two of these. Ganan 
is merely a variant of Kadu, and its speakers as well as those 
of Kadu call themselves ‘ A-Sak,’ This leads us on to Sak or Thet. spoken far away, in 

the Akyab District, which is allied to Kadu. Mr. Taylor® 
tells us that, according to Burmese history, in early days the 
Saks inhabited the upper paH of the Irrawaddy Valley. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in North Burma in a south-westerly direc- 
tion into Arakan. He suggests that some of them may have passed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, however, that the original Kadu-Saks, while still in north Burma, spread also into 
Manipur, and that the Andro and Sengmai were left behind there, like the Kadus of 
Myitkyina and the neighbourhood, when the Saks migrated to the South-West. The 
facts that they were servile tribes, and that they were expropriated by the Meitheis, 
show that they must have been very early settlers there, and that they were found there 
by the Meitheis when they conquered the country. 

* See T, C, Hodsoiit TAe MeUheis^ p. 66* 

* The ^ETadas*, in Yoh XII, Pa-iii (192^?) of the Journal of the Besearch It may he added that 

* Sak ' is the old written fonu, while ‘ Th et ’ is the modern colloquial form of the name* 


Kadu. 

Ganan. 
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Finally, Daingnet is the language, much corrupted by the Iiido- Aryan Bengali, of 

the descendants of Sak prisoners of war from the Valley of 
the Lower Chindwin, who were captured by King Miudi of 
Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
I)istriet^ 


Baingnet. 


Burma O-roup, 


Bubma Gjboup. 


The remaining languages of the Tibeto-Bui-man Sub-Family belong to Biu-ma, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the sake 
of completeness I shall give little more than a catalogue as accurate as our present 
knowledge permits. 

Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 
only Burmese and the languages directly allied to it, but also 
a number of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hybrids or corrupt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kachin or other forms of speech. Another suggestion has 
been made that, like the Luis, the tribes speaking them may be remnants, or predeces- 
sors, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Burma, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original seat after them. 
Pending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 
prefixed them to the Burma Sub-Group. Szi or Atsiand Lashi or Lechi are two tribes 

of mixed origin spreatl along the Burmese 
froutier, north, east, and south-euKt of 
Bhamo. They belong to the great Lepal 
Kachin tribe, but are looked upon by sonu’ 
authorities as half-breeds. Maru, spoken in 
Myitkyina and Bhamo, has inueh the same 
character as Szi and Lashi. VVe have a 
grammar and vocabulary of it by Air. Clerk, 
The speakers are popularly classed as 
Kachins, but they themselves, like the Szi 
and the Lashi, deny the fact, and their 
denial is borne out by ethnographical 
research and by their language. Another 
language which presents a character Hiinilar 
to these three is Maingtba. Its speakers 
call themselves ‘ Nga-chang and the Slians 
call them ‘ M6ng-s‘a which latter word 
has been corrupted into “ Maingilia” by the 
Burmese. It is spoken in the Northern 
Shan States and also in Yiin-nan and North- 
West China. The Phun (or as the word is 
spelt in Burma, Hpun) spmkers are dying 

lives in tie first defile et tl,. T ,, but few. lie tribe 

J tb. 'f' .brst defile of tbe Irrawaddy, extendinf- a few miles north and «>uth 

^e d.v.a.ng hne between Ure Bhamo a,.d Myitkyina distriots. It pZn^^ 

’ Bnma Cemm Report fer 192L Appendix B, fia 


Szi 



Census of 1921. 
5,«fl8 

Lftslii . 

♦ 


. 16,570 

Maru • , 



. 20,577 

Marngtia 

, 


339 

Phun . 

* 


243 

Mru 



. 22,907 

Burmesti 



.8,423,256 

Arakanese 



. 304,549 

Taungjo 



. 22,532 

Banu . 



. 72,956 

intha ► 



. 56,007 

Tavoyan 

. 


. 131,748 

Chaungtia , 

V 


9,052 

Yaubye 

s 


. 260,018 

Others . 



179 



Total 

. 9,385,695 


Maingtba, 


Pbiin. 
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Arakanese. 


appearance of a very archaic Burmese, but many of its words closely resemble those of 

the preceding four. Mru or Mro is a puzzling language in 
many respects. In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Burmese, and yet it sometimes differs from it in material points, presenting forms 
which are paralleled not only (and most frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, but even by the construction of Bodo and Naga forms of speech. It is mainly 
spoken in North Arakan and Akyab, but a few speakers are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 

Burmese Turning now to Burmese proper, I confine myself to 

enumerating those forms of speech which appear in previous 
Census Reports. They are there shown each as an independent language, but it is proba- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that this is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of them are simply dialects of Burmese. Standard Burmese is the language 
spoken all over the Province by educated natives of the country. It is the language of 
literature and of the schools, and is the ofl&cial language of Government. The written 

language is the same everywhere, but the local language 
varies greatly. Arakanese or Rakhaing is the only form of 
Burmese that is spoken in the area examined by this Survey, as it appears under the 
name of Maglii in Bakarganj, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracts the speakers are really an overflow from Burma, and the true home of the dialect 
is in Akyab, Sandoway, and Basseiu. The Arakanese branched off from the main 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercourse with them 
since that period, communication having been bari-ed by an intermediate mountainous 
trcxct of country. Their language has therefore developed upon lines of its own, and in 
many respects it differs widely from the stairdard form of speech. It is well knoum that 
the orthodox pronunciation of the latter is extremely dissimilar from that indicated by 
the written language. In other words, the development of the spoken language has 
proceeded more rapidly than tiiat of the written one, and the latter represents the older 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the pronunciation of Arakanese frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Taimgyo is spoken in Meiktila 
Tatmgyo. and the Southern Shan States, and Danu in the Shan States and 

Danu. neighbouring districts. The Taungyo people call themselves 

in^a. Taru. Intha also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 

Tavoyan. and Tavoyaii, or Daw4, in Tavoy. These two are closely 

connected, and Mr. Taylor informs me that there is good evidence that the Inthas left 
Tavoy for their present habitat on the Inle lake some 700 years ago. The two lang^ges 

Chaungtha. 


Yanbye. 

The languages of the 
nolo-Mos'o Group. 


were then the same. Chaungtlja is spoken in Akyab and the 
Arakan Hill Tracts, and Yanbye in Kyaukpyu and Akyab. 
Lolo-Mos‘o Group belong to Yun-nan and North-Western 
China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 
Shan States, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. With the present Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Ramily, and show a certain ,^moimt 
of relationship with Kachin. The Group is also interesting for its apparent connexion 
with Si-hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the border of the 
Great Desert, and now dead for many centuries. Specimens of it have been 
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l.olo-3Cos‘o Qroup. 


preserved by Chinese, writers, and these have 
been studied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of ‘ T‘oung-pao.’^ The Lolo 
languages themselves have received much 
study at the hands of French missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 
Vocabulary in Part II of this Volume. The chief languages are Lolo, Lisu, and Mo-s‘o. 
i,oio. Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 

A-hi, A-ka. of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 

A-ko. Gazetteer), and A-ko. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 

i-wu. The Lisu language of Yun-nan is little known, but lists of 

words belonging to its dialect Lis'aw have been obtained 
from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
brought out by M, J. 0. Fraser. The proper home of Mo-s‘o (the Mosso or Musu of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Mekhong immediately to the east of 

Upper Burma and the valley of the Yang-tse round Li-kiang. 
Kwi. Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s‘o. 


Iiolo . « 


CoBsus of 1921. 
35,085 




d-ka 



<» 


SI 

Umpecified 


m 

Lisa 


13,152 

Zis^aw 


. 

Unspecijied 


iB,m 

Mo“s'o 


26,418 

Zakit « 


... 

Mm 


3fi7S 

Unsfeoified 



Ofcliers « « 

• 

1,031 


Total 

76,686 


* Secohd Seriee, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Mareli, 1916. 
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Tlie Dravidian race is spread "widely oyer India, bnt all the members of it do not 

The DraTidian Bace speak Dravidian languages. In the north many of them 

have become Aryanized, and have adopted the Aryan 
languages of their con<jiierors while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Besides these, many millions of people inhabiting central and southern India possessing 
the physical type classed by ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost the only speakers 
of two other important families of speech, the MundS, and the Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken by persons possessing the gaimA 
physical type, many scholars have suggested a connexion between the two families of 
speech, but a detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Whether we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the voeabiilaries, the Dravidian have no connexion with the 
Munda languages. They differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensions of nouns, in their method of indicating the relationship of a verb to 
its objects, in their numeral systems, in their principles of conjugation, in their methods 
of indicating the negative, and in their vocabularies. The few points in which they 
agree are common to many languages scattered all over the world. 

Leaving, therefore, the fact of the so-called Dravidian race speaking two different 
families of languages to be discussed by ethnologists, we proceed to consider those forms 
of speech which are called ‘ Dravidian ’ by philologists; > 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have been settled in 
Beifttionahip to other Ian- secms to be certain that they had been long in 

the country at the time of the earliest Aryan immigrations, 
but we do not know whether they are to be considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the ‘ Dravidian ’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Brahuis, is found in the extreme 
north-west of India has been adducjed by Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto-Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west ; but this argument is not convincing. It puts the speakers as forming the 
rearguard of an invasion from the north-west, but the facts are equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form the survivors of the vanguard of a national movement from 
the east or from the south of India. Moreover, in this case, physical type would be a 
most unsafe guide. Bor some centuries the Brahuis have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, with which they have freely intermarried, while they have been separated 
by many hundred miles from the nearest speakers of other Dravidian languages. Even 
if it were ooncl"asively proved that there was such a type as that called ‘ Dravidian * by 
ethnologists, and that the original Brahuis possessed that type, it would be sm^rising 
if, under the circumstances in which they live, they had retained it. 

Erom the Linguistic side Bishop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in his 
attempt to show that the Dravidian languages also point to the countries beyond north- 
western India and their ‘ Scythian * inhabitants as being their original nidus, and his 


vox.. I, PAM 1. 
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theory that they were related to Turkisli, Fiimish, aud Hungarian has since beea 
repeated over and over again in popular works, hut has failed to gain the acceptance of 
modem scholars. 


I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion witli the Munda 
languages, and have explained how this cannot be considered to exist. Finally allusion 
may be made to comparisons with the Austialian hinguages, and to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemurian Continent is believed to have existed. That ceidain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot be denied, but, as yet, we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is probable. All that we can say with our present knowledge is 
that it is not impossible. Up to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
guages possessed by European scholars was very scanty. In 1919 Pater IV. Schmidt^ 
succeeded in reducing oxder out of chaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island- continent. The next stage in the investigation will 
be to carry oxi the inquiry into New Guinea, and thence- into India. This inquiry was 
actually begun under Pater Schmidt’s auspices' but was interrupted during the War, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. We can only, for 
the present, wait aud hope that in the near future sufficient materials will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 


The Diavidian languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 
Habitat. Indian peninsula, as contrasted with the Aryan lan- 

guages of the north. The northern limit of this southern 
block of Dravidiau languages may roughly be taken as the north-east corner of the district 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thence, toM'ards the Arabian Sea, the boundary 
runs south-west to Kolhapur, wdienee it follow's the line of the Western Ghats to about 
a hundrM miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Uravidian with here and there 
a Munda colony, aud the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is found most to the north-east, 
IS almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Dra\ idiau-speaking country, there are islands of languages belonging to the family far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, even up to the hank of the 
Ganges at Eajmahal. Most of tliese are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. 
Many of the speakers are adopting the Aryan caste system and with it broken forms of 
lyan language, so that there are in this tract numbers of Dravidian tribes to whose 
ideutffioation philology can offer no assistance. Finally, in far off Baluchistan, there 
IS Bra.im, concerning -winch, as already stated, it is uncertain whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Dravidian migration. 


If Burnell was correct in his quotation*, a Sanskrit writer of the 7th century who 

claimed familiarity with the languages of southern India 
divided them into two groups, that of the Andhra and that 


‘ J>t-e GUederunff itr AutiralUchen Spraeken. Vienn*, 1919 ' ~~ 

p, 22. 
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of the Dravida country. The former corresponds to the modem Telugu and the latter to 
the modern Tamil and its relatives, and the division well corresponds with the present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra was the parent of Telugu. 
Kurukh, Malto, Kui, Kolami, and Gondx are intermediate languages, and, except Brahui 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest are descended from the language of Dravida. The 
relationship between the various Hravidian languages is therefore illustrated in the 
following table : — 


Origin&l DnTidian langnage. 


Diavida Language. 


Andhra Language. 



Tandl. MalayJIam. Tn]n. Ko^n. Toda, Kdta. Kanareae. Kurn^ Malto. Knt Keiiwl. Telugu. 


BflbQI. 


Survey. Census of 1921. 


80,940,560 

2,180.858 

19,783,901 

166,500 

2,462 


37,285,594 

3,056,698 

23,601,492 

184,368 


On this basis we can divide the Dravidian languages into four groups, to w^hich may 
be added a pair of semi-Dravidian Hybrids, making five in all. The number of people 
speaking each, according to the Survey and according to the Census of 1921, is 

shown on the margin. As tliis Suiwey did 
not extend to southern India, most of the 
great Dravidian languages remained outside 
the sphere of its operations. But as some 
reference to them is necessary in order to 
understand their connexion with Dravidian 
languages spoken in the area subject to the 
Survey, and as there is no immediate 
prospect of a Linguistic Survey being under- 
taken in the Madras Presidency, as has been begun in Burma, in the followmg pages 
I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some detail. 

The Dm vidian languages are polysyllabic and agglutinative, but do not possess 

anything like the xvouderful luxuriance of agglutinative 
Gtfiueral Charactemtios of ° ...... . , 

Dravidian Languages. suffixes which wo iiave noticed as distmguislimg the 

Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 
development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
in which they are beginning to be modifleil by euphonic considerations, dropping 


Dravida Group 
lutermediate Group 
Andhra Language (Telugu) 
North-western Language 
(BrfthUi). 

Semi^Dravidian Hybrids , 
Total 


63,073:261 64,128,053 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The suffixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still independent and 
sepamble from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. The following 
general account of the main characteristics of Dravidian forms of speech is taken, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from the Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency : — 


In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate substances and iri-ational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only i:i the pronouns of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by snflSiiug the pronominal terminations, and in the third person 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gendei' is marked by separate words signifying 
‘ male ’ and ‘female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
means of suflELxed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralized. The Dravidian dative (leu, Tei or ge) bears no analogy to any ease termination found 
in Sanskrit or other Ind>Baropean languages, the resemblance to the Hindi hS being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of prepositions. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like subatanlives, -while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
characteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction »o Indo-European, that, -wherever 
praotioabie, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs in pi efei-ence to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiai-ity of the Dravidian dialects (shared 
however with Munda) is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the person addressed, and the other exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying ‘ to suffer.’ etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the Indo-European, pi-efer the use of continuative paidiiciples to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system pos8e8.«eB a negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a marked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by i-elative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suffix. Thus, ‘ the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil literally ‘ the who-came.’ 


The only language of the Dravida group that (excepting a few stray dialects) fell 
Dkaviva Geoup, within the area over which the Survey 

operations extended was Kanarese, and this 
because a large number of its speakers are 
found within the Bombay Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 
found in Madras, the Nizam' Dominions, 
Mysore, and Coorg. For the reasons 
37.286,664 already given, I nevertheless propose to give 
brief account of each of the languages of the group. The most cultivated and 



Survey, 

Ceniui 

of 

'I’aiiiil 

16,272,866 

1621. 

18,776,577 


6,426,676 

7,467,088 

Kftnarese . 

6,710,882 

10,874.204 


87,218 

86,866 

Tiilu 

401,728 

662,825 

Toda 

736 

663 

K5U 

. . . 1,201 

1,162 


Total 30,040,660 

37.286,684 
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the best known of all the Dravidian forms of speech is Tamil. It covers the whole of 

southern India up to Mysore and the Ghats on the west, 
TamiL reaches northw'ards as far as the town of Madras and 

beyond. It is also spoken as a vernacular in the northern part' of the island of Ceylon, 
while most of the emigi*ants f roiji the Peninsula to British Bui’ma and the Straits Settle- 
ments, the so-called Klings or Kalingas, have Tamil for their native language ; su also 
have a large proportion of the emigrant coolies who are found in Mauritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic servants, are 
found in every large town and cantonment. The Madi'as servant is usually without 
religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headgear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is unlike the northern Indian 
domestic. Tamil, which is sometimes called Malabar, and also, by Deccan Musalmans 
and in the west of India, Arava, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a few petty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 


Tamil Dialects. 


Standard and Unspecified 
Korava or Yemkala 
Irula 
Kasnva 
Kaik§4^ 

Bnvgandl . 


Survey. 

15,207,256 

55,116 

1,614 

316 

8,289 

266 


reported. Irula and Kasuva are the dialects 
of small tribes spoken in the Nilgiris, and 
they have not been touched by the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely following previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
Totai. . 15,272,866 coiTCct affiliation of Kasuva. Korava, 
Kaikadi, and Burgandi are spoken by vagrant tribes wandering over southern 
India, and as some of them were found in Bombay and the Central Provinces, they fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, but of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has two forms, the Shen (i.e. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codoon {i.e. rude). The first is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codoon Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an alphabet of its own, the Vatteluttu, i.e. ‘ round writing, ’ while 

the modern language employs one which is also in its present 
form very distinctive, and which can be traced up to the 
ancient Brahnii character used by As5ka, through the old Grantha alphabet used in 
southern India for writing Sanskrit. The Vatteluttu is also of Noi-th Indian origin. 
The modern Tamil chamcter is an adaptation of the Grantlux letters which corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphabet, from which also a few 
chanmters have been retained, the Grantha not possessing the eq[uivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is singularly imperfect considering the copiousness of the modem vocabxi- 
lary which it has to record. 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Dravidian languages ; 

' plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 

Literature. great litciuturc of high merit. This is not the place 

in which to give an account of Tamil liteniture, but mention may be made of one or two 
of the more famous works that adorn it. Its heginuiug was due to the lahoui-s of the 
Jains, whose activities ivs authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirt.eeuth century. J’he Kural of Tiruvalluvar, which teaches the Saukhya 


Alphabet. 
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philosopliy in 1830 poetical aphorisms on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, is universally con- 
sidered as one of its brightest gems. The author is said to have been a Pariah, and 
according to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the 10th century a.d. 
Another great ethical poem, the Jain Ndladiydr, is perhaps still older. A woman writer 
called Auveiyar, or ‘ the Venemble Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, but 
probably of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Attisudi and the Konrei- 
veyndan, two shorter works, w’^hich are still read in Tamil schools. We may further 
mention the Chintama^i, a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
JRdmdyain^a of Kamban, — ^an epic said to rival the Ghwldmarii in poetic charm, — and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the NannuT, of Pavananti. Special reference must also be 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil litemture of the Sittar (i.e. Siddhas or sages). The 
§ittar were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining Siva as the name of the one God, rejected 
everything in ^iva- worship inconsistent with pure theism. They w^ere quietists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-vdkyam, 
ai-e said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence. 

Modem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers, are Tayumanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that language is the 
Tdmbamni, or ‘ Unfading Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s G&rmalemme 
Liberate, f in which 8t. Joseph is made the hero. 

Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar coast. 

_ Its name is derived from mala, the local word for ‘ moun- 

tain, witn a termination meanins^ ^ possessinj?/ tlie whole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region,’ and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modern offshoot 
from Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became 
subject to Erahmanical influence, received a large infusion fvf Siinskrit words, and 
adopted the Grantha chaiacter in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet. 
From the thirteenth century the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Bravidian languages, began to be dropped from the spoken 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they htid w holly gone out of use 
except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and hy the Moplahs of South Kanara, in 
whose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, who as Musaima ns ’had 
religious objections to reading Hindu mythological iioems, have also resisted the Brah- 
manical influence on the language, w'hieli with them is much less Sanskritized than 

amongtheHindus, and, where they have not adopted the Arabic character, they retain 

the old Vatteluttu. 

Savvey. ^''layajam has a fairly large literature, 
6 , 42 S 892 ^ explained above, Brahmani- 

* ’ im including oue historical work of 

— some importouee, the Seraldtpattt. It has 
one dialect, the Yerava, i^poken in Cooi^. 


Malayai^ah. 

SUudard . • • . . , 

yerava 

Total 
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Tlie true centre of the Kanarese-speaking people is Mysore. The historic 

“ Carnatic ” was for the most part in the Deccan plateau 
above the Ghats. The language is also spoken in the south- 


Kanaeese spoken in 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Bombay Presidency- 

3,019,739 

•2,403,448 

Madras Presidency 

1,461,477 

1,533,344 

Nizam’s Dominions 

1,461,046 

1,536,928 

Mysore . , . . 

8,655,976 

4,257,098 

Coorg 

76,115 

73.168 

Elsewhere 

1,810 

570,218 

Total 

9,666,163 

10,374,204 


east corner of the Bombay Presidency, and 
occupies a strip of the coast between Tulu 
and Marathi. Above the Ghats, it stretches 
eastwards into the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
northwards to beyond the Kistna. The 
character used for writing and printing 
Kanarese is closely connected with that 
employed for Telugu, but the language 
itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil, 


The character, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Brahmi alphabet of Asoka, but 
by an altogether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the Yengi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century a.d. The ancient Kanarese alphabet. 
Written character. kiiowu as the Hala-kaunada, which was the same as that in 

contemporary use for Telt^u, dates from the thirteenth 
century, but since then there has arisen a marked divergence between the two characters, 
which has increased since the introduction of printing in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Neither of these characters htis been limited by the number of letters in the 
old Vatteluttu alphabet, and hence they are as full and complete as that of Malay&iam 
or as any of the alphabets used for waiting Sanskrit. The curved form of the letters ia 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the custom of writing with a stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kannada is preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tamil, and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since then the vocabulary has been extensively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it from Mysore, and it has also borrow'^ed from Marathi on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Kanarese literature. 


Kanarese is interesting from the fact that sentences in that language have been 

discovered by Professor Hultzsch in a Greek play preserved 
in an Egyptian papyrus of the second eenUiry a.d. Its 
literature proper originated, like Tamil literature, in the labours of the Jains, It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works 
which have been described seem to be either translations or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes sectarian work's of Jains, 
LingSyats, ^aivas, and Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basava Burdy,a, in glorification of a 
certain Basava who is said to have been an incarnation of diva’s bull Nandi. There is 
also an admired Batalea of Somd^vara. Modem Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
paiiicularly I'acy folk-ballads, some of which have been translated into English by 
Mr. Elect. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of the lon^-suffering income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerable humour how the ‘ virtuous ’ merchants carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Badaga, Kurumba, and Golari. 
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Eamabzsb. 


Standard 




Survey. 

9,666,163 


* 



30,666 

Kunim'ba 


• 

« • 

10,399 

Golan 

• 

• 

» • 

3,614 




Total 

9,710,832 


The first two are spoken in the Nilgiri Hills. 
The Badaga tribe, called by onr early his- 
torians the Burghers, speak a language 
which closely resembles old Kanarese. 
Kurumba or Kurumvari is the dialect of 
the forest tribe of Kummbas or Kunibas, 
and is said to be a corruption of Kanarese 
with an admixture of Tamil. The Golars or Golkars are a tribe of nomadic herdsmen 
and the Holiyas are a caste of leather-workers and musicians, both hailing from the 
Central Provinces. They both speak the same dialect of Kanarese, which is called 
indifferently Golari or Holiya. Other Golars, who speak a form of Telugu, will be 
referred to later on. 

Kodagu or Coorgi is the main language of Coorg, and is described as standing 
SBrre,. Gea^isof 1921. midway between old Kanarese and Tniu. 
Kedagu .... ST,2i8 89,996 Some authorities look upon it as a dialect of 

Kanarese. 

Tulu, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to a small area in or 

near the district of South Canara in Madras. 
Sawey. Census of 1921. The Chaudragiri and Kalyanapuri rivers in 
T4tt . . . 4,91,728 692,326 district are regarded as its ancient 

boundaries and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them. It is a 
cultivated language, but has no literature. It uses the Kanarese character. Bisliop 
Caldwell describes it as one of the most highly developed of the Bnwidian tongues. It 
differs more from its neighbour Malayalam than Malayalam does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approximates to Kodagu. It is said to have two 
Koraga, BeUara. dialects, Koraga and Bellara. 

The remaining languages of the Dravida group are Toda and Kota, both spoken by 
Surrey. Census of 1921. wild tribes in the Kilgiri Hills. By some 
. . . • 736 663 they are considered to !)e dialects of Kana- 

Kota .... 1,201 1,192 rese, but Bishop Caldwell maintains that 

they are distinct languages. Toda lias received a good deal of attention, mainly because 
its speakers are within easy reach of Ootaeamund. The Kotas are another tribe lower in 
position and occupation than the Todas. Todas and K5tas are said to understand each 
others’ languages. The number of speakers of each is very small, and the tongues have 
survived only through the secluded positions of the tribes. 

The languages of the Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 

of the Dravida Group. Most of them are 
sjioken in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
but a few in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. One, 
Malto, is found even so far north as Raj- 
mahal on the bank of the G^ges. They 
are all spoken by more or less uncivilized 
hill tribes. By far the most important of 
them is Gdndi, spoken mainly in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, but overflowing into Orissa, north-eastern 
Madras, the Nizam’s Territories, Berar, and the neighbouring 


Intebuediatb Group. 



Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Gondx 

. 1,322,190 

,1,616,911 

Kol&ml 

23,295 

23,989 

KandM 

318,592 

483,668 

Knru^ 

503,980 

866,722 

Halbat 


344 

Malta 

12,801 

66,964 


Total . 2,180,858 

3,056,598 
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tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Sui*vey shows that it has a common an- 
cestor with Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neighboiir Telugu. The word ‘ Gondi ’ means ‘ the language of Gonds,’ but, as many 
Go^ds have abandoned their proper tongue for that spoken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what language is 
connoted by it. Tor instance, there are many thousands of Gonds in Baghelkhand, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gondi, but this, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be a broken form of Bagheli. Similarly, the Gond Ojhas of Ohhind- 

wara, in the heart of the Gond country, speak what is called 
the Ojhi dialect, but this is also a jargon based on Bagheli. 
Until, therefore, all the various foi-ms of alleged Gondi have been systematically ex- 
amined, great reserve must be used in speaking of the Gondi language as a whole. The 
Linguistic Survey has done its best with the materials at its command, and its results 
may be taken as broadly correct at the present time, but there are no doubt several small, 
scattered, groups of Gonds the minutiae of whose speech it has not had an opportunity of 
examining. That there is such a language as Gondi proper, and that it is Dravidian, 
and that it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there is not the 
slightest doubt. It has received considerable attention in late years, and has been given 
an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of Mr. Chenevix 

Trench. The language is said to have 
numerous dialects, of which the principal 
are given on the margin. Gattu or Gotte, 
the former being said to be the correct 
spelling, and Koi or Koya are foimd in 
Chanda, Vizagapatam, and Godavari, and 
Koi also in the Bastar State and in the 
Nizam’s Territories. They difiPer little, if 
at all, between themselves or from the standard dialect, — ^indeed, the name Koi is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves. Mari or Maria and Parji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighbouring Telugu. Gondi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 

The Kolams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the Wardha District of the 

Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Gonds, but 
Kaiftxni. differ from them in personal appearance, and both they 

and the Goiids repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agrees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the KoUms must, from a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that have not been 

TOL. I, PAIIT T. *1 


GOndi Diamctb. 


Stand»rd and Unspecified 
Gattu . . 

Koi 

MafiS 

Parji 


Totxl 


Surrey. 

1,147,303 

2,033 

61,127 

104,340 

17,387 

1,822,190 
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KoLAiiI DiiiEcrs. 


Standard 

■ 

• « * 

Survey. 
. 23,100 

Bb!l1 of Basim 

, 

. 

? 

Naiki 

- 

• 

105 



Toiit 

. 23,295 


Bhlll of Baalm. 


involved in tlie development of the principal Dravidiau languages, or of a tribe that has 
not originally spoken a Dravidian form of speech. There are two other forms of speech, 

spoken by petty tribes, which are closely 
allied to Kola mi, and which can most 
conveniently be looked upon as dialects of 
that language. In the Basim District of 
Berar there are three or four hundi-ed Bhils. 
Most of these speak Bhili, wdiich will he 
discussed under the head of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluqa of that District there are 
some of these Bhils who speak a language almost identical 
with Kolami. Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave to ethno- 
logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally called ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
their language, like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as ‘ Bhili.’ How many of the Basim Bhils speak this particular dialect 
is unknown, their language having been returned as the same as that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It ivas not till the language specimens 
had been received that the existence of this Dravidian dialect was discovered 

by the Linguistic Survey. The other dialect is Naiki, the 
language of a few Darwe Gonds of Chandii District in the 
Central Provinces. It is almost extinct. It differs trom Gopdi and agrees with 
Kolami in many important points. The name ‘ Naiki’ is not confined to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly used as a synonym of Banjarl, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ NaikMi ’ is the name of a Bhil dialect. * These are l)oth 
Indo- Aryan. 

dhi, as the Oiiyas call it, or Kui (compare the meaning of the term ‘ Koi ’ 
Kaadh! ' ' explained above), as its speakers call themselves and their 
langnaffe, is commonly called Khond by Europeans. It 
is the language of the Khonds of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of human sacrifices. It is unwritten and has 
no literature, hut portions of the Bible have been translated into it, the Oriya 
character being used to represent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related 
to Telngu than is Gondi, and has the simple coniugation of the verb uhich distinguishes 
the Dravidian langiuiges of the south. Kandhi is spoken not only in Orissa, but also in 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts of Madras and in the neiglihourhood. With the.sc 
latter the Survey was not concerned, ajid no infoi-mation is available as to whether they 
use any dialectic peculiarities. The Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has two dialects, 
an eastern, spoken in Gumsur of Madras and the adjoining parts of Orissa, and a western' 
spoken in Chinna Kimedi. 

Enrther north, in the hills of Chota Nagpur, and in Sambalpur and Eaigarh to 
Kuru^. their south, scattered amid a number of Mutida languages, 

Sfill Dravidian Kurukb or, as it is often called, OraS. 

Maler of Raimahal ’ ^ bank, we find the cbsely related Malto spoken by the 

W +1 w 1 ' to their own traditions, the ancestors of the tribe speak- 

these two languages lived onginally in the CamMic, whence they movS nolt^ 
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the Narbada B,iver, and settled in Bihar on the banks of the Biver Son. Driven thence 
by the Musalmans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the course of 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Bajmalial Hills, while the other went up the Son 
and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The latter were 
the ancestors of the Kurukhs and the former of the Maler. This account agrees with 
the features presented by the two languages, which show that (like Gondi) they must be 
■descended from the same Dravidian dialect that formed the common origin of Tamil and 
Eanarese. 

In the Central Provinces Kurukh is usually called Kisan, the language of cultiva- 
tors, or Koda, the language of diggers. The latter name should not be confused with 
the name Boda, which in Chota Nagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect of 
the Munda Kherwari. Burukh has no literature, and is unwritten, save for translations 

of the parts of the Bible and a few small books written by 
missionaries. It has no proper diiilects, but a corrupt form, 
known as ‘ Berga Grab,’ is found in the Native State of Gangpur. The Burukhs near 

the town of Banchi have abandoned their own language, and 
speak a corrupt Mundari called ‘Horolia Jhagar.’ After 
the Dravidian section of the Survey had been completed, there turned up a new 

language spoken in Chota Nagpur, registered for the first 
time in the Census of 1901 under the name of Malhar. Like 
so far as we can judge from the specimens received, to be 


Berga Orao. 


Hor51ia Jliagar. 


Malhar. 


Malto. 


Berga Orao, it turns out, 
merely corrupt Burukh. , . 

The last of these intermediate languages is Malto or Maler, spoken by the Maler 

tribe inhabiting the hills near Bajmalial on the Ganges. 
The traditions regai'ding it, and its relationship to Tamil 
and Banarese, have been told above, under the head of Burukh. In its grammar it 
is closely related to that language, but it has borrow'ed much of its vocabulary from the 
Indo- Aryan languages spoken in its neighbourhood. It also appears to have borroived 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Santali. It must be remarked that the term 
‘ Malto ’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the Aryanized hillmen of 
the Bajmahal Hills. The Maler also call themselves Sauria, and their language is also 
known to Europeans by the name of ‘Bajmaliali.’ Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible have been translated into it. , 

The Andhra Group is a group of dialects, for it contains only one language, 

Teluiru. As a vernacular, this is more 
widely spread and has a greater number of 
spejxkers even than Tamil. In the north it 
reixclies to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, to 
Chicacole, wdiere it meets the Indo-Aryan 
Oriya. To the west it covers half of the 
Niim’s dominions. The district thus oc- 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra. 
phy, and was called Teliugana by the 
Musalmans. Speakers of the language also 


Andiira Language. 


Telngu Dialects. 

Suryoy. 

Standard and Unspecified . 

. 19,786.840 

IRomtla - . . * 

3,827 

Ssl^wftri , . . . 

. 3,660 

Golarl . . . • • 

25 

BSradl . . • • • 

1,250 

Yflk^arl . . . - . 

. 27,099 

X&ralltM « , , 

12,200 

B&fiarl * * I . • 

P 

ToTiJt. 

. 19,783,001 
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appear in the independent territory of Mysore and in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telugu or Telinga language 
ranks next to Tamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in .euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be named the Gentoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘gentile,’ but this term has dropped out of use among 
modern writers. It employs a written cliaracter nearly the same as that used for 

Kanarese, and having the same origin, as explained under 
Literature. language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 

from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include a Mahdbhdrata 
by Nannappa ; but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the court of Krishna Raya 
of Vijayanagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated- Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘ the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best 
known work is the SvaTdchishct-3£ci/nuGTiaTito/t which is based on an episode in the 
Mdrka^4eya Purdna. Krishna himself is said to have written the Amuktamdlyada. 
Another member of his court was Nandi Timmana, the author of the Pdrijdtdpahararf.a. 
Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kaldpurriddaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Nalakubam. and Kalabhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Vemana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu authors, and 
there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no informa- 
tion has been received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
Dialects. j been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 

unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the staudai-d language. Such 

are Komtau, SalSwari, and Golari, all reported from the 
District of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Komtau is 
the Telugu spoken by KOmtis or shopkeepers ; Salewari that 
spoken by Salewars or weavers ; and Golari that spoken in 
Chanda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Golars are rejicrted to 

speak a dialect of Kanarese. Beradi is the Telugu spoken 
by the Berads of Belganm in the Bombay Presidency. They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitants from 
tbe more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language is ordinary Telugu, with a 
slight admixture of Kanarese. Vadari is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarrymen 

found in the Bombay Presidency. It is simply vulgar 
Kamftthi Telugu. Kamathi is a similar dialect used by the briok- 

Dftgari layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again 

is the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last are wandering beg- 
gars found in Belgaum, some of whom speak Kanarese and otliers Telugu. 


Kdmtaa. 

8alei?v&ri. 

Golari. 


Beradi. 
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It is not necessary to do more than register the names of Ladhadi and Bharia, two 

mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces. They are both 
dialects of people who in former time spoke Gondi. They 
have become Aryanized, and now speak coiTupt Hindi. 


Ladbadi and Bbaria. 


Turning now to the extreme north-west, far away from all other Hravidian languages, 

in the heart of eastern Baluchistan, we come to Brahui. 
Its speakers, the Brahuis, somewhat below the medium 
height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose,^ have no physical characteris- 
tics entitling ethnologists to class them as members of the Hravidian race of India 
proper, but that their language is in its essence Hravidian, though it has freely absorbed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighbouring Persian, Balochi, and Sindhi, cannot be 
doubted. All controversy on the subject has been finally settled by Mr. Bray’s w^orks on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Hravidian 
section of the Survey. The people lead a pastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. They intermarry 
freely with non-Brahui tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Brahui is bilingual. According to Mr. Bray, the present Khan of Kalat used to talk 
Brahui to his mother and Balochi to his father and brothers. Some of the Brahui 
tribes hardly speak Brahui at all ; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis as they are reputed 
to be, speak Balochi almost to a man. The language has no written literature. When 
written, the Persian character is generally employed, although in books written by 
Europeans the Boman character is preferred. 


> See Bray, Tie Brahd Langvage, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER VIIL— THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY. 

The original home from which the populationSj whom we now group together under 
Original Home. name of Indo-Europeans, spread over Europe and parts 

of western and southem Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Muller that it was * somewhere in 
Asia,’ although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often been ignored by writers who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universally assumed that the original seat should be sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindukush. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, Anthropology, Astronomy, Gleography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. Eor a time philology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropology, asserted with equal decision that 
the locality must be looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
based on astronomy has placed it in the Arctic regions, while a school of patidotic Indian 
writers claims its own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led us back to the old theory, and we have had Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common borderland of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe coxmtry of southern Russia. Here they were a pastoral people ; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture ; and from here they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India.^ According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have been farther to the north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most probably a tract which may roughly be considered 
as equivalent to the modem Austria-Hungary. Finally, the^ late J. de Morgan, in a 
book that appeared while these pages were passing through the press, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary as a secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum- 

speakers and a«^m-speakers. Most* of the former, who 
Centum- and satem-speakers. word cognate to the Latin cmtum (i.e. Icentum) 

for the numeral ‘ hundred,t wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 
of that spoken by the Greek, Iiatin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, witli whom 

» VoL I, pp. 66 e. ‘ 

* Not all. Bemains of an old language of the ccafim-group have lately been diaoovered in tUe desert ooTintry of 
Central Asia* 
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Meaning of the word ‘ Aryan..’ 


we are immediately concerned, and who expressed the idea of ‘ hundred ’ by some word 
corresponding to the hypothetical form aatem, in the main settled in the east, and from 
their language are descended the speech-groups w^hich we call Aiyan, Armenian, Phry- 
gian, Thracian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. We have to do only with the drst of 

these six. 

It is a matter for regret that this term ‘ Arj'an ’ is freq[uently used, and especially 

by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 
' Indo-European.’ It is really the name of one of the tribes 
of these sff^m-people, as used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will be used only with this meaning, and it will not be applied to other ^«^eW'i)eople, 
or to languages, such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘ Aryan 
languages’ in England. This word ‘Ai^an’ is an Aryan word, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘ of good 
family,’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect right to call themselves Aryans, but we English have not.^ 

According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknown to us these 

Aryans wandered forth from the Bussian steppes, probably 

Aryan wanderings. i i • e» fm \ 

by a route north of the Caspian Sea. 1 hence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the country round the modem 
Khokand and Badakhshan, where they split up, one party entering India vid the Kabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difficulty in accepting this route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Caspian. He says ^ : — 


The Caspian is an inland sea which, is steadily becoming more shallow and contracting in area. Even 
if it had been little larger than it is at present, the way into Turkestan between it and the Aral Sea leads 
through the gloomy desert of Ust Urt which, supposing it existed at the period when migration took place, 
must have been impassable to primitive men moving with their farailies and their flocks and herds. But 
there is good evidence to show that at a period not very I’emote the Caspian Sea extended much further to 
the north, and ended in an area of swamps and quicksands, while at an earlier period winch, perhaps, 
however, does not ti*anscend that of the migration, it spread far to the east and included within its area the 
Sea of Aral and possibly much of the iow-iying plains beyond. Turkestan in primitive times would 
therefore not have been easily accessible by this route. There is in fact no evidence that the ancestox*8 of the 
Persians, Afghans, and Hindus passed through Turkestan at all. 

Assuming, on the other hand, that a centre (■whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is 3iow Austria-Hungary, a natural route from there to 
the Bast, -one wliich we know from history has been followed by other waves 
of migration, — would he over the Dardanelles* across Asia jMinor from west 

* No completelj'- Katisfactory name has yet been found to connote the whole family of speechen which I call abore ‘ Indo- 
European ‘ Indo-Sermanie,’ ‘ Tndo-Teutonic,’ ‘ Indo-Keltic/ ‘ Indo-Claseic,’ ‘ Japhetic,' ‘ Mediterranean,’ ‘ Aryan,’ and 
(for Ue Bpeakera) ‘'WiroB,’ have all been suggested, and some, especially ‘ Indo-Gennanic,’ are uwd at the present 
day. Something may bo said for and against each of these names. I have selected ‘Indo-European* m« to me the least 
objectionable. Some well-known scholars maintain that the word ‘ Aryan ’ belongs to the common stock of all Gie Indo- 
European languages, and that in Europe it has survived in Keltic languages in the Old Irish word aire, a prince. That 
may be, but I know of no reason for believing that the word was ever employed to signify the speakers of Indo-European,— 
the ‘Wires’ of Professor P. Giles,— as a whole. It is a convenient word, and that is really all that can he said for’ its 
extended sense of ‘ Indo-European.’ 

* Op. eit., p. 69. 

- Here also there would be an obstacle to the passage of flocks and herds, but there is no reswon for smuming that these 
necessarily accompanied the migration. It is far more likely that these people who crossed the DardaswlJes appeared as wave 
after wave of barbarian invaders from the north, who lived by rapine and plunder. If, by origin, they were a pasteal 
people, there would have been no difficulty in their acquiring new flocks and herds as plunder along their eastward route. 
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fFhe Manda. 


to east, and into Persia through northern Mesopotamia. Such a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in wave after wave, and the Wires, — as Professor Giles calls these speakers of 
the original parent of the Indo-European languages, — before they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with populations ali*eady existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaps beginning about 2,500 b. c., would, according to him, represent the ancestors of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithynians. 

About 2,500 B. c. we find an Indo-European people called 
Manda in possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 
approximately what we now know as Media. These were «fl^e»w-speaker8. To their west 
lay the coimtry of Subartu, inhabited by a non-Indo-European population, corresponding 
to the country north and north-west of Babylon, and including the kingdom of Mitanm* 
in ^orth Syria. Still fui'ther west, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, was the Hittite capital 
near the present Boghazkeui, which about 2,000 b. c. was conquered by another wave of 
Indo-European invaders, known as Hatti^ who were cew<«»i-speakers. We thus find that 
at about this period of ancient history there were two settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the Near East,— one, an earlier, the Manda, — 5a#m-speakei*s, — in Media, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti, — ce»^«»i-speakers, — in Cappadocia, the two being separated by the non- 
Indo-European Subartu. 

About 2,000 B. c. the Manda conquered Subartu, including Mitanni, and came 
into relations, more or less hostile, with the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also came into contact with the Egyptians, and cori’espondence between them and 
the Pharaohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel el Amaina. In this corre- 
spondence (dating about 1400 b. c.) we find mention of several Mitanni princes 
bearing distinctly Indo-European names. On the other hand, among the relics of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, we find references to the gods of Mitanni,— whose names reappear 
later in India as Mitra, Indra, Varuna, and the two NSsatyas, — and also, in 
connexion with chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms which would he employed by 5 afe»i-speakers. Finally, the Hatti were 
wiped out about 1200 b. c. by another wave of Indo-European invaders, — that of the 
Thraco-Phrygians, — and at about the same period, Mitanni was conquered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases*. 

Let us now return to the Manda in their earliest seat known to us, in and about 
Media. We have no information as to how they reached that locality, but, as stated 
above, Professor Giles looks upon these 5 a^m-speakers as the descendants of a very early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, who, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed eastwards along Asia Minor and North Mesopotamia into 
Media. The Hatti would theu represent a later swarm which did not get much farther 

than Cappadocia. 

Here, I may be pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for- 
ward to account for the origin of these Mandas. Above, I 
°° " have yiven the explanation of Protessor Giles. If we accept 

his srounds for assuming that the original centre of dispersion was the Danubian plain, 

JOr HHtite. The lai^nage of the original inhaWtant*, whioli was altogotber different, may be called ’ or 

■ Profewor A DngnadV VitSUe^ten ritlterwt«ierHr.ifen Vonimmem Bmko. IMJ. 

VOL. I, rABTI. • 
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and that these Mandas were the Aryans, or one of the Aryan tribes, who in later times 
took possession of Persia and invaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, and that, after reaching Asia Minor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the seat where w^e find them mentioned in the earliest 
written documents. An alternative route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 
been suggested, but here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable barrier hardly 
passable to a pastoral people. 

These Mandas, if not mentioned by name, but simply called Indo-Europeans of 
ISTorth Persia, have been accounted for in other ways.’ 

Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

names and words found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
TEe theory of Asiatic orlgrin. r i ^ a j i. • x -xi. t i a 

hood, are Aryan words, that is to say neither Indo- Aryan 

or Eranian, hut belonging to the original Aryan language from which both are derived. 

If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 

was actually the state of afiPairs, and I would go further and say that it is quite possible 

that some of the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda, which are usually looked upon as having 

been composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 

and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in. 

India the form in which we have them at present.® But Professor Keith differs from 

Professor Giles in fixing the centre of dispersion. He maintains that this was in Asia, 

and that these safew-speaking Aryans came to Media from the East, not from the West, 

while the other speakers of Indo-European, most of whom were centum-ST^mkers, went 

into Europe by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 

Professor Giles’s arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Hanubian plain as 

the original centre of both oenitm,- and sa^eiiW-speakers must be considered. 


A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 
Th*. Bit. 1 glacial period of Europe, has been put forward by the 

late J . de Morgan. He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, which was a semi-tropical region, at a time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became habitable while Siberia became imable to support life, and its inhabitants 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least in two directions — one body, mobtly cewitwi-speakers, 
going west into Europe, where (much as Professor Giles maintains) the Hanubian plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, who were sofem-speakers, 
went south-west and peopled Persia and the neighbouring countries. In this way ho 
would explain the presence of the Mandas in Media, and of the ancestors of the Pereians 
pn the Persian plateau, and it was these tw^o closely related, but independent bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These wer e only cousins, not brothers, of 

» of these will be found in Professor Keith’s article « Indo-Iranians" in the 

between Professors Jacobi, adenberg, 

and Keith mJ.E. A. S.l90fl,pp.720ff.,l095ff.,110C«., and 1910, pp.46«fE.,464ff. 

• For the original language f f the oldest Vodic hymns, see footnote* to page 116 

VM et de celles de. Indo-Eutopdens ” in the Senas rfe %a<A*.e 

in Genthnet’s ipA^meride* Biblh}graphiq%e$ for Jnne-Jnly 1988. The foeetion is 
Ta TrikUuArt orfeatefe which aFpesied while ibm> line* 
passing F**»‘ late io ilo more here than draw attenidon to this important work. 
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the Hittites who came from the Banube valley, across the Dardanelles, into Asia Minor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroughly discussed by other scholars.* 
The above digression is however, hardly relevant to the history of Indo- Aryan 
The Aryan progress from the languages. TV^hat is relevant, is the identification of the 
Manda country. Mandas as Indo-Europeans twenty-five centuries before our 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects that these lVfa,n<ls, a were 
Aryans. W e therefore have here one firm chx’onologioal fact, — ^that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and North-West Persia in 2500 b. c. Wherever they 
originally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there from Southern 
Persia, or (as some writers have thought) from India. We find them first in and about 
Media, and there they waxed powerful, and, as we have seen, conq[uered Subartu. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sub- 
sequently in India, and that they spoke a saiew-language closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the West, they were ultimately wiped 
out by the Assyrians, but, in Media, they maintained themselves side by side with brethren 
who had settled on the Persian plateau, and whose remains have lately been discovered by 
de Morgan. It is at this stage of history that we hear of the united Medes and Persians 
as -Aryans. Some of these Aryans remained in Persia, while others continued their 
progress, entered India as the ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent isolated from their brethren by the mountainous coun- 
try of Afghanistan and the Hindukush. 

As has happened over and over again in similar cases the language of those 
Aryans who became isolated in India among a strange population retained an archaic 
corm, which was lost at a comparatively early period by those who remained in Persia. 
We have just seen how the early Indo- Aryans still called their gods by names which 
were in use while the joint Aryans were still within touch of Boghazkeui in Cappadocia, 
but which soon became obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the two countries the languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and at different rates, the 
rate of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The language of those 

that arrived in India became the parent of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, while the languages of the Aryans that remained 
in Persia developed into the modern Eranian (or, as it is often called, the ‘ Iranian ’) 
family of languages*. 

As for the latter, at the time that their brethren set out in wave after wave on the 
further migration into India, their language was of course the same as theirs ; but in 


Indo-Arysn wad ■mnlan. 


* In Vol. rV (1926), pp. 14i7f£ of the Bulletin of the School of Ch’iental Studieg Dr. Chai’pe^tier states his agreement with 
de Morgan’s conclusion that Central Asia was the original home of the Indo-Europeans. A passing reference may also be 
made here to the suggestion that a relationship existed between Sumerian, the ancient language of Mesopotamia, and the 
early speech of the Aryans, contained in C. Antran’s important article entitled La Griee et VOnent ancien in * Babylonioa, * 
Vol. YIII (1924), pp. 129fE. 

* Professor Giles quotes the parallel oases of the Spaniih spoken in Mexico and Peru* where the isolation of the speakers 
amid a more numerous native population has tended to conserve a dialect much more archaic and much more like the Bpauiah 
of the sixteenth century than is the language now spoken in Spain. To take another example nearer home, it is well known 
that much of the English spoken by the lower classes in Ireland is not a corrupt form of modern English, but is the 
English of Elisabethan days. 

* Strictly speaking, aa we employ the term ‘ Indo-Aryan we should also call the other linguistic sub-family the 
* Eiano- Aryan It is, however, shorter to use ‘ Eranian * without the addition of ‘ Aryan and the use of the word will 
lead tone nopfnsinn- In the case, rf India it is different, for there are meny Indian languages which are not Aryan. Hence, 
in oi'der to connote the Aryan languages which have developed in India, we must use the term ‘ Indo-Aryan 
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Persia, after they had been left behind, it gradually developed into Eranian. In the 
earlier stages of this development, vrhen they spoke what we may call ‘ Proto-Branian 
♦.e., while the language still retained much of the characteristics of the original 
Aryan joint language which had already been carried towards India, but 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindukush, into the 

Pamir region. There thej^ crossed the Hindukush, and 
descended into what is now^ the Hard country, w'here they 
probably found the ancestors of the modern speakei-s of Btirushaski. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imx)Osing on them their language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
ranges, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into the modem Dard 
languages, which still present features partly Eranian and partly Indo-Aryan\ 

As in the other cases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by others which also took the same route north of the Hindukush. By 
, this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 

developed into Eranian, and the lane^uage of these later 
migrants has survived in the Qhalchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see, 
are thoroughly Eranian in character. But they did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even further east into 
Central Asia. These last have disappeared as speakers of Eranian tongues, but traces 
of their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein®. 

KranUn .... languages 

Uardic 1 , 196,902 1 , 804,319 ultimately divided into three branches, 

Inio-Aryan .... 236,060,611 229,660,666 — the Eranian, the Hardic, and the 




Eranian 
Dardlc . 
Indo-Aryan 


4,617,890 

1,196,902 

226,000,611 


Total for Aryan languages in India . 281,874,408 232,852,817 


We thus find the Aryan languages 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
— the Eranian, the Hardic, and the 
Indo- Aryan. 


^ This account of the development of Dardio differs from that given on pp. 7:ff. of Vol. YIII, Pt. ii of the Survey. 
Ihe latter was written on the older assumption of an Aiyan settlement in Khokand and Badakhshan, and of the division 
there into two nationalities, one marching southwards into India, and the other westwards into Persia. The language of the 
former developed into Indo- Aryan and of the latter into Eranian. According to that account, the Dardio knguagee branched 
off from the Eranian after the splits, but before Eranian had fully developed. I illustrated It by the following diagram 


4ry*n. 



Eranian. 


Indo - Aryan. Dardic. 


In the present accoont, the result is the same, but the diagram would be 

4 ryan. > ■ > ■ > 


tndo'^ Aryan. 


(^mfchmk 0»rd/c 


£rmnisn 

preceding footnote, the eiplanotion of the development of the Ewakn 
differ, from that given o« page 1 of Vol. X of the Surrey. But, lu before, the remUt. are the «»e in tU. «« 
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Omitting the Dardic languages for the present from consideration, we return to the 
Erauiaus and the Indo- Aryans. As in the case of the western Indo-Europeans, wher- 
ever these two Aryan branches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 
aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the mountainous 

Kaoe mixture with Aborigines. country, or else,— and this in the majority 

of cases, — ^were conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 
form of speech. Nevertheless, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
Aryans, who had immigrated in comparatively small numbers, and probably with an 
insufficient number of women, became so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numerically superior aborigines, and partly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo- 
logically speaking, they have developed into races alien to those of Europe, with whom 
they are connected by a relationship of language. Just as, speaking generally, the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or Prieslanders, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus are a race 
altogether different from the Teutons, whose language is, nevertheless, related to 
Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a far closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair complexioned sons of the 
sea-coasts of the north. 
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Eraaiau Branch. 


Western (Pei-aian) 
Eastern 


7,579 

4,610,311 


6,268 

1,981,675 


Total in India 


4,617,890 1,987,948 


We have left the Eranian Branch of the Aryans in Persia, after noting that some of 

them spread eastwards north of the Hinduknsh. These last, 
are now represented by the inhabitants of the Pamirs, who 
Survey. Census of 1921. speak Eranian languages, and, farther 

east, even in Yarkand, we find tribes of 
Aryan build and complexion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
comfuered them in later times. We may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian languages spoken at the 
present day. The Eranians who remained in Persia occupied Merv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Bi’anian speech 
may *be taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country west of that river was once occupied by Indo-Aryans, and Indo-Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever occupied the country 
now known as Kafiristan or the Laghman country between Kafiristan and the Kabul 
river. That tract seems to have been occupied before their arrival by Bardic tribes. 


Xiimlts of Eranian speech. 


At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence we find Eranian 
Parsio and Medio speech divided into two not very dissimilar languages, com- 

monly called Persic and Medic, though Persic and Non- 
Persie would be better names^ 


The oldest form of the Persic language that we are acquainted with is the * Old 

Persic, Old Persian. Persian’ of the AchaBmenides, of which the best known 

example is found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
Darius I or Darayavahush (b. c. 622-486) at Behistun. It was the official language oi 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Bran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a common means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of different provinces, much as Hindostani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which we meet in a written 

Mtaaio Persian. ^ the "Middle Persian” or Pahlavi Parthian) of 

the Sassanides (third to seventh centuries a. d.), which bears 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Prakrit languages do to the modem 

Persian. Indo- Aryan vernaculars. Finally, we have modem Persian, 

which developed into a language of literature and polite 
society, and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 

iftodsm f “ot only in MedU, which correspond, to the 

rsmlTeristic of T. Kurdistan, the ancient Hand*, but also in tracts far to the east. They ar^ morvover. 

s»,netin»itshLldh!^ Tt T. non-Persio Unitua<re. At the 

r h wl M J *• that is no ground for ^nxmiarthat 

This view, it » true.i. held by some soholars. St Z 

^ Py tio wremg xm (d th« word • Medk ’• ^ 
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words, it has been on the whole the same language for a thousand years. Under 
MusalmSn dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian books, including the greatest lexicographical works, have been 
composed in India. It is nowhere a vernacular of that coxmtry, but is one of the 
languages of belles lettres among the educated Musalmsns. As stated by !Mr. Baines m 
the Census Report for 1891, ‘ In Bengal and Bangoon there are remnants of the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow ; in the Panjab, traders and immigrants are 
found, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, horse-dealers and emi- 
grants from Persia who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these centres 
there is hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
but the better sort of Urdu.’ In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find 7,679 people speaking a Persian dialect locally 
known as Dehwari. These, however, are not by any means the only people of Eranic 
origin who have made India their home. In the times of the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great and of the Indo-Scythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eranian sun-worship entered India as missionaries. Together with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
survive as §akadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islamitic 
persecution in their native land, and are now represented by the fiourishing community 
of Parsees. But, in both cases, these immigrants have abandoned their Eranian 
vernacular and at the present day speak languages of India. The Persian of the Afghan 
refugees closely resembles the Badakhshi dialect of that form of speech, and contains a 
number of Pashto words. 


Bastem Eranian. 

Afghanisian-Baluohigtan Sub 
Qronp. 

Ghalobah Snb-Qroup - 


Surrey. Cfnsue o! 1921. 
4,610,811 1,981,675 


4,610,811 L981.67B 


The group of dialects vrhich are classed together under the name of the ‘ Medic ’ 

language was spoken in widely separated parts of Eran. 
Media itself was in what is at the present time Western 
Persia, yet the Medic word for" “dog,” 

Group. can claim the Ormuri spuk, and the Pashto 

Giialehah Sub-Group . . ♦" “ spde, both spoken nowadays in “distant 

Total . 4 , 610,811 1.981.676 Afghanistan, among its descendants, but 

not the neighbouring Persian sag. In fact 
the one literary monument of ancient Medic that we possess, the Avesta, had its home, 
according to most authorities, not in Media, hut in East Eran, The oldest parts of 
the Avesta probablv date from about the sixth century before our era, and although 
large portions of it belong to a period many centuries later, we have no documents to 
illustrate the medimval Medic, as Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we have are the 
modem languages that have developed from it. These are the ^alchah languages of 
the Pamirs, Pafhto, Ormuri, Balochi, and a number of dialects (of which the best known 
is Kurdish) spoken aU over Persia and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages ai-e spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Erau. they are conveniently 
classed under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages^ The dialects 


^ Thiimaine * Ea«tem ’ muat be taken with the fame reseiTation at that with which * Me<^ic ’ is here employed. The 
minor dialect# are spoken not only in Central Persia, but even in the for ncrth-west on the shores of the Caspian. 
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AreEAirisVAii'BALUcBlsVAii Sns-asouF. 



f 

Surrey. 

Ceiuns of 1921. 

Biildchl 

• # 

704,586 

486,408 

Ormni-i 

* « 

. 

... 

Pashto . 

Total 

3,906,726 

4,610,311 

1,496,267 

1,981,675 


spoken in Persia do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geographical grounds, be put 
under two sub-groups, — the Afghanistau- 
Baluchistan and the Ghalchah. I shall 
deal with them in this order, beginning 
from the south. 


The home of the BalCchi language is, as its name implies, Baluchistan, but it 
„ extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 

Sstlooili* ^ o 

01 that province. On the east it i*eaches to the Indus, as 
far north as Dera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the hanks of that river is 
mainly inhabited by Indians whose language is either Irfihnda or Sindhi. Northwards, 
in British Baluchistan, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the Bielmand, where Pashto becomes the mam language of the country. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, welcome to 
the Persian proyince of Sistan. Here Baloohes are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language of the tmct is partly Balochi and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic Baloches 
are found still further north, in Karman and as far as central Khurasan. South of 
Quetta, Balochi is the language of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the country oyer Persian Baluchistan as far as 
Bampur, and is spoken by at least a part of the population so far west as Jask, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tract of country contains 
also another nationality, nou-Branian, namely the Brahuis, who have a language of 
their own. Brahui is spoken in the central part of British Balucliistan, and separates 


Balochi into two clearly distinguished 
Sm-yey. Eastem Balochi and Western 

376,822 Balochi or Makrani. The figures given 
324,899 for the Survey on the margin are, so far 

* us the western dialect is concemed, esti- 

704,586 mates, and include 200,000 as the probable 
number of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Bach of the dialects has 
several minor sub-dialects, but the main division into Eastern and Western Balochi 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phonetical and grammatical differences, 
the former is much richer in Avords borrowed from India, As in Pashto, both dialects 
freely borrow Arabic and Persian words. Unlike their Afghan neiglibours, thfe 
Baloches have found difficulties in pronouncing certain of the Arabic letters, so that 
some of the words taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 


Balochi, 

Eastern Dialect . - . „ 

Western Dialect .... 
Unspecified * . . . . 

Total 


Balochi has hut a small literature, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected by the late Mr. Dames and other scholars. We have 
grammars and yocabularies of both dialects, and seyeral books' of the Bible have been 
tmn^ated into it,. Por writing, both an adaptation of the Arab- Persian alphabet and 
the Roman alphabet are employed. Of all the East Branian languages, Balochi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal , system in some respects 
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stands on the same stage as that of the medieval Pahlavi. According to Professor 
Geiger, it still preserves unchanged letters which fifteen hundred years ago had begun 
to lose their original sound in the lauguage which is now modem Persian. In its 
grammatical inflexions, also, several ancient forms are preserved. East of the Indus, 
Baloches, still using their native tongue, are found faa some Jlative States as personal 
retainers and treasure-guards of the chieis. These are usually Makranis. The Indian 
census does not record nearly all the speakers of the language, as those belonging to 
Afghanistan and Persia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. As stated above, 
an estimate for these has been included in the figures of the Survey. 

The number of speakers of Ormurl is unknown. It is an isolated speech, also called 

Bargista or Barg'sta from the name of Mir Barak, the 
Ormuyi. epoiiymous ancestor of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 

thousand people settled near Kanigoram in Waziristan and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed words it has no connexion with the Pashto of the 
surrounding Waziri Pathans, and though belonging to what we have named (with 
reservations) the East Eranian group of languages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
related to Kurdish. The tribe has an impossible tradition that they came from 
Yaman in Arabia, and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man named ‘ Umar Laban ’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormurs settled in the Noi^h-West Prontier Province and in the Bahawalpur 
State, but they have all abandoned their own tongue. The language does not appear 
to possess -any literature, but the Arah-Persian alphabet as adapted for Pashto has 
once or twice been employed for writing it. 


Pashto is spoken in British territory 
Pa?ht5. 



Survey. 

Korfcb-Eastem Dialect . • • 

mfiU 

South- Western Dialect . . . 

676,402 

Unspecified . • - • • 

63,349 

Estimated number of speakere outeide 


British Territory . 

2,859,000 

Total 

3,905,725 


in the trans-Indus districts as far south fis 
Dera Ismail Khan. Northwards it extends 
into the Yusufzai country, Bajaur, Swat, 
and Buner, and through the Indus Kohistan 
at least as far as the river Kandia, where 
the Indus takes its great turn to the south. 
In the northern parts of Swat, Buner, and 
the Kohistan, many of the inhabitants speak 


in their homes languages of Dardic origin, but Pashto is universal as a means of general 
intercommunication. In British territory its eastern boundary may roughly be taken as 
coinciding with the course of the Indus, although there are Pashto-speaking colonies in 
the Hazara and Attook Districts, and in Mianwali it is spoken on both banks of the 
river. After entering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary gradually 
slopes away from the Indus, living the lower parts of the valley in possession of 
Lalmda, and some thirty miles south of the town of Chaudhwan it meets Baluchi, 
■and turns to the west. The southern boundary passes south of Quetta and through 
tShorawak, till it is stopped by the desert of Baluchistan. Thence it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the deseri, with colonies down the rivers which mn south through 
the waste, to nearly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then tuins northwards 
up to about fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
northern boundary runs nearly due east up to the Hazara country, in which, the 
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inhabitants do not employ Pashto but either Persian or a language said to be of Mongolian 
origin. Skirting the west, south, and east of the Hazara country, and just avoiding the 
town of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hindukush. Leaving Kafiristan to 
its east and north, it roughly follows the Kabul Hiver up to Jalalabad, whence it runs up 
the Kvmar so as to include Bajaur and Swat as already stated^ In this irregularly 
shaped area the population is by no means entirely Pashto-speaking. In British territory 
the Hindus speak Lahnda, and in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
there is a great admixture of races, including Tajiks, Hazaras, Kizilbashis, and Kafirs, 
who speak the languages of the countries of their several origins. JEloughly speaking, wc 
may say that the country in which the majority of the population use Pashto as their 
language is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the country to the west of the Indus from 
its southward bend down to Dera Ismail Khan, and a strip of Northern Baluchistan. 

If the identifications of the names are correct, Pa§ht6 speakers have occupied at least 
a portion of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred years. They 
have been compared with the I'alctyes of Herodotus, and with the Pakthas of the 
Vedas, while the Aparytai of the Father of History are probably represented at tlie 
present day by the Afridis, or, as they call themselves, the Apridis. Their subsequent 
history does not concern us here, and it will suffice to record the fact that they have 
several times invaded India, that numbers are now settled in that country, where they 
are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of ‘ Pashtana ’ or ‘ Pakhtana ’), and that Sher 
Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of Afghan origin. Another class of Afghans comes 
into India each autumn, and wanders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, but sometimes for less reputable pursuits. 

Pashto ha s a literature of respectable extent and possessing works of merit, which are 
written in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged character of its sounds suits the 
nature of its speakers and of the mountains that form their home, but they are most 
inharmonious to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. I have already^ referred to 
the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in which Asaf’s specimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a pot, and I may add here a well-known 
proverb, according to which Arabic is science, Turk! is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
Hindostani is salt, but Pashto is the braying of an ass! In spite of these unfavourable 
remarks, thoi^h harsh-sounding, it is a strong, virile language, which is capable of 
expressing any idea with neatness and accuracy. In its general characteristics, it is much 
less archaic than Balochi, and has borrowed not only a good deal of its vocabulary, 
but even part of its grammar from Indian' sources. As a whole, it is a singularly 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are recognized, a North-Eastern or 
Pakhtb, and a South-Western or Pa?hto. They difiEer little except in pronunciation, 
of which the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of uttering 
the same word. Each has several tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in points 
of pronunciation. Nothing like the total number of Pa?ht6 speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian census, which was necessarily confined to settled British territory. 


* AU tho above ia cletrly shown ia the map facing 6 of Tol. X of the Survey. 

* See IJole ^ on Jiage 2, 
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^alehali Sub-Gruup. 
Wa^i. 
SM ghn i. 
Ishkashmi 
MuDjaui. 


Leaving Afghanistan and passing northwards over Kafiristan and the Chitral 

country we come to the Ghalchah suh-gronp of the Eastern 
Eranian languages. They are all spoken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are closely connected with each other. They 
are Wakhi, spoken in Wakhan ; ^ig^nl or Mugni in 
Shighnan and Eoshan, with its dialect Sarikoli, spoken in 
the Taghdumhash Pamir and Sarikol; Ishkashmi, with 
its dialects Sanglichi and Zebald, spoken in the country round Ishkashm and ZShak ; 
Munianl or Mungl of Munjan, with its dialect Tftdgha ; and, acoor ing o rome 
authorities, Tag^nobl, spoken some way to the north of the Pamirs round the 
waters of the Zarafshan river. Of these the only one that immediately concerns us is 
Tldsha or leotkuh-i-war, which has overflowed from the Pamirs across the ndge ot 
the lindakush by the Dorah Pass, and is spoken in the ‘Ludkho ’ VaUey lea^ from 
that pass to Chitral. The others are also heard in Chitral and its neighbourhood, hut ouly 
in the mouths of visitors. None of them except T hdgia and some WaUi s^ken hy a 
colony of immigrants which has settled in the Northern Hunsa county (G^y5l) la 
vernacular in any territory immediately under British influence, and e^n for to two 
the Survey has failed to gather any statistics. Our knowledge of WaUn and of SJighm 
is mainly based on the researches of Shaw, and Sir Auiel Stem has given us maters 
revardin^ Ishkashmi which have been incorporated with the Survey rradte of my 
toqutoiuto'ztoki in a book published by the Boyal Asiatic S,»irty. Of Munjam 
J^d its dialect Tudgha very Uttle is known. Of the latter General Biddul^ has giv» 
us a short grammatical sketch and vocabulary, which wm the found^on of all 
subseauent writings till the Survey put farther materials for it and a first account of 
mLL at the disposal of students. To the philologist, the Qbalcludr l^ua^ ^ 
importance. They possess some grammatical forms in common mth tee 
^.es to tee sou^ and tens appear to he a link connecting the latter with tee 

Eranian langnages. 
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CHAPTER X.— THE DARDIC, OR PiSACHA, BRANCH. 

We kave seen above that the speech of those Aryans who remained in Persia 
developed in the ordinary oonrse into what we have called the Eranian languages, vihile 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the cliaracteristics of the oiiginal joint 
Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language, 
i,€. while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it and to the XiidO" Aryan 

languages, — some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 
wards north of the Hindukush, occupied the Pamirs, and 
thence crossed the Hindukush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known as Dardistan.* This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non- Aryan Burusi^.ski, 
who were quite possibly I'emnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo- Aryan invaders. In this rugged and inhospitable 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines, — neither 
Ei-anian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers of the 
Gbalchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, find the Hindukush 
separating two not distantly related languages,— on the north, in the Pamirs, the 
Ghalchtxh languages, which are true Eranian, and on the sonth the semi-Eranian Hardio 
languages. The linguistic conditions of Hardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there were subse- 
quent Qhalohah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the IChOwSr language of 
the Cliitral Valley, — easily accessible from the Pamirs, — ^has much closer connexion with 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Bardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants .of Bardisbin are frequently mentioned in anciejit literature. In 

Sanskrit literatui’e they are spoken of as ‘Barada’ or 
Nomenclature. , Barada,’ which name is often met wdth not only in geo- 

grapliical works, but also in the epic jioems and the Puranas. Herodotus refei’s to them, 
though not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff.). 
They are the Baradrai of Ptolemy, the Bcrdai of Strabo, the Bardse of Pliny and 
Nonmis, and the Bardanoi of Bionysios Peri^g^t^s. Together with all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Indian writers as barlMirians, or as 
degraded (ncuthta) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon vith abhorrence. Stories 
were current of cannibalism being rife among tliem, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed ‘ Pi4ach?is,’ a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw flesh. Whether Pi^acha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ‘ raw-ejiting demon ’ was given Jis a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, w^e cannot say ; but we do know that their 

■ Or w« may put it another way, nvoidinjf questionn of the utage of dcvoloianont ; vise., that there were certainly tribal 
diAlecU amonjf the orijjinal Aryana in Perftju, and that mme of dialocta tended to develop in tlie direction of Eranian 
more fkan otlieiii. Tfee jinceiitorB of the Darde would, in tlwt caee, he a tribe, or gr^np of tribes whose dialect, while 
resemUing, was not the same au that of the tribes tliat migrated directly info India. 
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language was the subject of some study', and that Indian grammarians have given us 
accounts of it undei the name of Pai^achi . For this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Dardic forms of speech the collective name of the 
‘ PiSacha Languages’, but, as the double connotation of the word ‘ Pilacha ’ was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes I have abandoned that name, and now call them 
‘ Dardic 

Dardistan, the present home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 

Dardistan. Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Kohistans, Chitral, 

and Kafiristan. Kafiristan does not fall within Sritish 
territory, but, for the sake of completeness, an attempt has been made to describe the 
languages of that country. Dardic forms of speech are also found in other adjoining 
parts of Afghanistan, Laghman and !Nigrahar, — and Tirahl, the Dardic language of the 
last named country, was once spoken in the Tira Valley, now inhabited by Afridi 
Pathans. In earlier times, the Dardic languages were much more widely extended. 
They once covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where the inhabitants now sj^ak Tibeto- 
Burman languages.^ Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly the 
whole of the PanJab, for Panjabi and Lahnda, the present languages of that province 
still show traces of the earlier Dardic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
western Afghanistan, south of the Afridi country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormu^i, 
although, as we have seen, this is itself an Eranian tongue. Dards therefore, must have 
been in Waziristan when the Ormurs first settled there. Fui-ther south, the tribe known 
as Khetran in the Laghari Hills speak a curious mongrel form of Lahnda mixed with 
many Dardic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Dardic in Sindhi,— not so 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of southern Sind known as Lari. 
Turning to the North, the Indo-Aryan languages of the lower Himalaya from Chamba to 
Nepal show clear traces of Dardic. The Khavas were a Dardic tribe, and they occupied 
all this tract and influenced its speech®. But this is not all. In the Bhil languages of 
western Central India, and even so far south as in the Konkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account unless we assume early Dardic in- 
fluence*. Finally, it is well known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Armenia and Syria found their way to their present abodes from India, which they left 
from the North-West, and it is certain that Bomani still retains many forms w'hich can 
best be explained by a Dardic origin. 

The Dcirdic languages of the present day fall into three groups,— the Kafii*, Khowar, 

and the Dard. Of these, KhowHr consists 
of a single language, standing, as we shall 
see, somewhat apart from the others. For 
the Survey no figures were available for 
any of them, except for a portion of the 
Dard group. 

’ It is, however, po«*ible that the language studied by the Hindi ginimnarians was net the native lansuage of ^eee- 
Proto-Darda, but rcprefcented the Aryan language of North-West India ae mispronounced by them. 

’ They extended at least aa far east as Ehalatse beyond Leh in Ladak. See A. H. Fraiicke, A Languag 0 Map 0 / We$t 
Tibet, J.A.8.B., Vol. LXXIII, Pt. i, (1904), pp. S62 It., and TAe Dard* <(f Khalatae in Westei'n Tibet, ]II.A.S.B., 1906 
pp. 413 tt. ‘ ’ 

* Vol. IX, Pt. ir, pp. 2ff. 

‘ Vol. IX. Pt. iii, p. 2 5 Vol. VIT, p. 168. 
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Til© K-ftfir groEp iEclud6s four languagos spoken in. Kafiristan, tlie liand of the 

Unbeliever, a mountainous tract lying immediately to the 
Kafir Group. ju Afghan territory. Here there is no such 

language as ‘Kafir!,’ though it has often been written about.^ The country is^divided 
up by a number of tribal languages, of which four,— Bashgali, Wai-ala, Wasi-veri or 
Veron, and Ashkund are discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there are five other 
Janguages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, but not spoken in Kafiiistan 

itself. These form the Kalasha-Pashai sub-group, and are 
KaiSshs-Pasiiai Sub-group. Xalasha, Gawar 7 bati or Karsatl, Pashai, Lawman! or 

Hehgani, Hiri, and Tirahi. No statistics are available for any of these. The Bashgal 
Ptiver of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face of the Hindukush, and joins 

the Chitral River near N arsat. Its valley is the home of 
Baehgaii. Bashgali Kafir language, which is the speech of the 

Siah Posh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wear the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able to converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
•grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Sufed Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the Wai, the Presun or Veron, and the Ashkund. 

The language of the "Wai is closely related to Bashgali. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the Wezgal (in whose 
valley Wasi-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asmar. The Presuns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 

language is called Wasi-veri or Veron, and differs widely 
from Bashgali, the speakers of the two languages being 
mutually unintelligible to each other. Wai and Wasi-veri are described for the first 
time in the Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained with considerable 
difficulty. .All that we know about it is based on the language of one wild and 
frightened Presun shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral. This was interpreted by a Bashgal! Shaikh, who knew a little of his language. 

remaining language, Ashkund, is spoken to the 
south-west of the tract inhaldted by the Presuns. We 
know nothing about it except its name, its locality, and the fact that it is not 
understood by the other Kafirs.^® All the speakers of this group inhabit countries 
beyond the frontier of British India, — most of them, indeed, are subjects of His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan. 

The Kalasha Kafirs inhabit the Doab between the Bashgal and Chitral Rivers- 
„ , They Are not ‘ Kafirs ’ in the strict sense of the term, as 

have adopted the Musalman religion, and are subject 

^ One ingenious gentleman lias even given a specimen of it in an account of the country. But on examination it 
turns out to W Amajtulu Kafir of South Africa ! 

’ Since the above was written J>r. Morgeustierne has had an opportunity of examining the Ashkund language when he 
wnsin JBkAhtth He tells me that, while partly I'usemhling Bangui!, on the whole it is most closely i*elated to Wai* In the 
Jourw <rf the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1862, pp. Iff*, Professor E. Truinpp gave an account of the ‘ Language of the 
•o-^led afiri of the Indian Cnucasus Thie is referred to in Vol VIII, Part ii, p. 81 of the Linguiatic Survej, where 

riMipeots renemWod Bajhgal!. Dr. Morgeautierao now informs mo 
that jt umwntmlbr identical with one dialect of AgfckMd. 


Ashkund. 


Kalftshi. 
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to the Chitralis, although the Bashgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, our only authority regarding the language of this tribe was contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitner. Lower down the Chitral River, at its junction with the 
Bashgalj in and about the country of - Narsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a 

Qawar ati language of their own, known as Gawar-bati, or ‘ Gawar 

speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bid- 
dulph under the name of Narisati. Burther east lies the territory of the Nawab of Bir. 

Here, in the year 1838, Leech discovered a language called 
Dlri, of which he published a short list of words. Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded by Pashto or becoming merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Eohistan. Lower down the Chitral River, which 

has now become the Kunar, on its right bank, dwell the 
“ Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 

which had been available regarding their language had been based on short lists of words 
collected by Bumes and Leech. Pashai, properly speaking, is the speech of the DehgSns 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of it as far as the Kunar. It is also called 
Lag^mam, from the tract where it is spoken (the abode of the Lambagai of Ptolemy) 
and Beligani, because most of its speakers belong to the Behgan tribe. The boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roughly, on the west the Laghman River, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar River, and on the south the Kabul 
River, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto. It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Kigrahar country we find Tirahi spoken by a 
Tirahi. tribe which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 

home in the Tira (commonly spelt Tirah) Talley. The people have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitually deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1838, 
succeeded in collecting a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become possessed of sufficient materials to give a 
brief account of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement. Here 
it is sufficient to say that these materials show clearly that Tirahi is closely connected 
with Pashai and Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Bardic languages in the heart 
of Afghanistan is of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and the 
philologist. 

Khowar is the language of the Khos, the most important tribe of the State of 

Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
Khowar. Shina spoken in Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 

This last belongs to the Bard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafir and Bard 
groups are much more nearly related to each other than either is to Khowar. On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles a 


Tirahi. 


somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to the other two after it had developed 
some of the characteristics. This is borne out by the traditions of 

the Khos themselves, which point to a later immigration. In spite however of its 
somewhat independent character, Khowar is nowadays certainly a Bardic language, and 
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cannot, like the Qhalchah languages, be classed as Eranian, It is also called Chatrari, 
a word usually pronounced ‘Ohitrair by Europeans. It is the principal language of 
Chitral and of that part of Yasin called ‘ Arinab ’ by the Shins. From the latter w'ord 
the language was called Amyia by Dr. Leitner. It extends down the Chitral River as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hindukush. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, ‘and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 

language. 

to the tribes immediately to the north of 
Kashmir, but has in modem times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 
the term ‘ Dardic ’ to all the languages of 
Dardistan, while I reserve ‘ Dard ’ for its 
proper use as indicating the group of 
languages of eastern Dardistan, viz., Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 
lauguage of the Gilgit Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the River 
Tangir. It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country between Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest language of the group. As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundaries and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgiti 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proj)er there are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ‘Brokpa’ or ' Highlanders speech.’ These are the 
Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Sliina spoken in Gurez, the Brokpa of 
Skardu which is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colony ol 
Shina, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Dah and Hand, which is a relic of the Dard language once spoken still further east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking country, far from the Dard 
countiy proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Ti]>etan Balti as a means of 
intercommunication. Shina has been written about by several authorities, of whom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt with by 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahame Bailey. The Dah-Hanu dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 

south and east. Beyond these limits it is not used as a 
national language. In the Panjab it is spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandits or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces which is permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Dard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronunciation, are cei*tainly of Dardic origin. But the Happy Valley has 
received numerous immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has been one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has grown up 
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iiiider the influence of Sanskrit models. It thus, to a casual observer, and indeed to the 
learned Kashmiris themselves, presents the appearance of a langxiage as truly Indian as 
Marathi or HindostSni. Moreover all the civilization of the country has come from 
India and it is the only language of Bardistan that has received literary cultivation. No 
one has a higher appreciation of the learning and genius which have adorned Kashmir 
from very early times than the present writer. It has legends that the Valley received 
its population from India, and this is veiy pi'obably true so far as regards the upper 
classes, but that the Kashmiri language has a Bardic basis is a matter of which no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri has been studied for the past thirty years, 
and we have now a complete grammai*, and a dictionary is in progress of compilation. 
To the philologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so to speak, 
-caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owing 
to the extensive use of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difiicult to foreigners as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in the Valley itself, it has one distinct dialect, — 
Kashtawarl spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper. South of the 
Valley there ai*e also three or four mixed dialecfcs leading into Pafijabi. A more impoit- 


KaslmiirL 


-Standard . 
Kaslitawarl 
Mixed Dialects 
TJnspeciBed 

Totai 


Survey. 

1 , 039,964 

7,464 

45,316 

103,158 

1,195,902 


ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Muaalmans 
(who are many, and uneducated) and thalfc of the Hindus 
(who are few and educated). Musalmajii Kashmiri abounds 
in foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Hindu KSshmiri is very free from admixture with 
Persian, and, although the home language of Pandits, is 
singularly free from Tatsamas. Most of its copious vocabulary is composed of honest 
Tadbhavash 

Most of the literature of Kashmir is written in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famous. 
A few 'Works, including a remarkable series of §aiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lai Bed, a Itamayana, and a history of Krishna, have been written in KSshmiri itself. 
It has two alphabets, — a modification of the Persian used by Musalmans, and the 
ancient Sarada alphabet akin to Nagaii, which is still used by Hindus. The Semmpur 
Missionaries published a Kashmiri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character 
early in the last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

The River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west through 

the Cliilas country, till it receives the River Kandia, 
Kohistani. which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 

mountains between Chilas and Chitral. From this point to its entry into British 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hills known 
collectively as the Indus KoMstaii, and inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all 
speak varieties of a Bard language allied to Shina, but mixed udth Ltilmda and Pashto, 

which is called ludus-Kohistani or Maiya, To the west of 
the Indus Koliistan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 
Panjkora, and Kunar rivers. Those of the first two are known as the Swat and as the 
Panjkora KoMstans respectively. Here the language of the bulk of the people was 
formerly a Bard dialect allied to Maiya, but is now, owing to Pathan domination. 


VOL. I, TAUt I. 


^ Regarding the terms * Tatsama * and * Tadfeh^va,' see p. 127* 
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almost invariably Pashto, Only a faithful few still cling to their ancient language, 
though they have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they speak are 

known as Garwi and Torwali. The tribes who speak these 
Kbhistani dialects have never been famous for devotion to 
the politer arts, and Kohistani has no literature of any kind. No statistics are available 
as iiio the number of speakers. 


G ar wi^ Tor-wali. 
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CHAPTER XI.— INDO-ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

We have seen above that the Aryans reached Persia as a united people, and that at an 
early peidod, before their language had developed into Eranian, some of them had con- 
tinued their eastern progress into India. We are not to 
suppose that this took place all at once, in one incursion. 
Wave after wave advanced, the people first establishing themselves in Af g lia.T.ifif,fln and 
thence, in further waves, entering India through the Kabul Valleyb We see traces of 
this gradual advance in the Vedas themselves. If Professor Hillebrandt® is right in his 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Pivodasa ruled inhabited Arachosia (Kandahar) ^ 
while under his descendant Sudas its members are found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his ancestor. This is a thing for which 
generations are required. It will readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at which we have any cognizance of India the Panjab was in the possession of a 
number of Indo-Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribal wave came from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went round them. 

The earliest documents that we possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 

Aryans of this period are contained in the Vedas, although 
we know that they still worshipped some gods by the same 
names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Manda 
country. The hymns forming the collection known as the Vedas were composed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some in Arachosia®, in what is 
now Afghanistan, and some in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their having 
undergone a process of editing by those who compiled them into their present arrange- 
ment, they now show" few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, but they are 

JES'YldGITCQ Ojf ft ...I , . .. ‘j "L J? A. * 1 A. 

ox small importance compared with the tact that dialects 
appear to be mentioned in the hymns as in actual existence^. 


lijarliest documents. 


^ This is the usually accepted account. At the time of writing, Mr. Pargiter, in his Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition^ has put f oi*ward a new and somewhat startling theory that the Aryans entered India, not through the jN orth- 
West Frontier, but through the Mid- Himalayan region. This is a proposition that will certainly ^ demand^ considerable 
discussion, — which it has not yet received, — before it can be finally decided one way or the other. It is primarily a question 
for ethnologists and historians Vather than for philologists, and therefore, without venturing to prejudge the question, I here 
follow .the account of the Indo-Aryan invasion of India which has hitherto been generally accepted. See also Note ^ onp, 1 17. 

2 Yedische Mythologies I, 107, etc. Cf. also his Aus Alt- mid Nenlndien, pp. Tfi. 

^ Professor Heidel maintains that the older hymns of the IRig YMa were even composed in Persia, before the migration 
of the Aryans into India, and that they were sacred hymns of the Aryans before the great split. See ‘ Das Brahman * in 
Indhgermanische HarscJiungen, XLI, p, 188. This is^uite possible, and agrees with the discovery of the names of Aiyan 

(itanda'i gods in Mitanni (see p. ^7 above). _ x-u x i. ^ j xu 

^ The language of the hymns, as we have them now, is necessarily that of the time when tne test was^ nxed by the 
editors, or a little more antiquated. Before that they had been handed down hy word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion, and, as time went on, each generation, without being aware of the fact, had slightly altered the sounds of the 
language. The change from the language of one generation to that of the next was very slight, but the sum of the changes 
over several hundred years must have been considerable. Even if we admit that the sacred character of the hymns tended 
to conservatism, and, more especially, to preseiwe unchanged particular words which were either specially holy or which had 
become unintelligible, the original language in which the oldest hymns were composed must have been very different from, 
and in a much older stage of development than, even the antique mould in which they have been preserved. On this point, 
compare Professor H. Oidenberg’s Die Hymnen des Rigveda^ Tol. I, pp. 370ff., Professor Wackernagel s 
Grammatih, I, p, X, and W. Petersens article ‘‘ Yedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit”, in the Journal of the Ame?'ican Oriental 
Society, XXXII (1912), p. 419. We have a striking parallel in the hymns of the Kashmir poetess; Lai D^d, who composed 
hex' hyinns in the 14th century A. D. These have been carefully presei-ved as sacred songs by generations of professional 
redters, but, during the five hundred years that have elapsed since their composition, they have been handed down to us only 
by word of mouth. The result is that, as we now have them, they, sacred as they are, are in modern Kashmiri; with a few 
antique forms which strangeness or uninteliigibility has pi'eserved. Fortunately, however, in this case,^ we have also other 
Kashmiri works composed by learned men at about Lai DSd's time, and preserved in writing in them original form. We have 
therefoi’e actual specimens of the language really used by Lai Bed and her contemporaries, and can estimate the extent to 
-which her original woids have been ti’ansformed in the course of oral transmifision. See Grierson and Baimett, laild 
Vdhydais page 128. 

T 2 
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While it is impossible to diserimmate between eacli successive wave of these 
Tbeory of earlier and later migrations it is easiest to distinguish between the earliest and 
migrations. the latest. lu the year 1880 Hoernle’ suggested that the 

evidence of the modem vernaculars of India and their predecessors justified the idea 
of there having been two Indo-Aryan invasions of India, one preceding tlie other, by 
tribes speaking different but closely connected languages. I am not prepared myself to 
accept this theory^ of that great scholar in all its details, as it seems to me to be un- 
necessary to explain the difference of language by postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier to explain it by what is an undoubted fact, — that the invasion or, if we prefer tlm 
term, the immigration, was a gradual process extending o\ er a very long period of time. 
Whether we distinguish between the languages of two separate invasions, or between the 
languages of the earliest and of tlie latest immigrants, the result is the same. The 
earliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new' comers another. Hoernle, however, went 
further. He looked upon the second invaders as entering the Panjab like a wedge, into 
the heart of a country already occupied by the first immigrants, and forcing the latter 
outw'ards in three directions, to the east, to the south, and backwards to the west. Here 
again, wdiile not denying it, I am not prepared, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this ‘ w^edge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally possible tliat the latest 
comers may have found their w'ay opposed and liave gone roniul their predecessors, dow n 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in later times, across India to their south avnd ultimately 
behind them on the east. In either case the political result w'ould be very similar. 
There would be a central people surrounded on the west, .south, and east, by another. 
If the w'edge theory is correct, it would he the central people, and if it is not, it would 
he the outer people who Avould be the latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is 
borne out by Indian tradition. In the Vgdas themselves we have records of wai-s 
l)etween king Sudas, wfiiose kingdom lay to the west, — on the Indus, — and the Bharatas, 
against the Pums, an Aryan tribe which his poet called mridhravach, i.e., speaking a 
barbaric tongue®, far to his east in the neighbourhood of the Ravi and the Jamna ; and 
the contest between the rival priest-poets of the Sarasvati and of the Indus forms one 
of the best knowm episodes of that collection. Similarly, the great Bhjirata w'ar, between 
the Kums and the Panchalas gives us hints of much value. Since Lassen’s time it has 
been recognized that the latter were older settlers than the former. Speakine very 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of the upper course of the Ganges and 
the central BOab, or the heart of what in after years was called the ‘ Madhyadg^a * or 
‘Midland’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this w'ar, as Mr. Pargiter has well 
shown*, w'as from the broadest point of view a war hetw^een PaSchala and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of India, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the PaSchalas were the Pandavas, a mountain tribe, who 
pmetised polyandry and were on friendly terms wuth other clans that dw^elt in the 
Himalaya. Nay, Lassen goes even further, and maintains that so long had the PaSchalas 

’ Comparative Grammar of the Qandian Languages, p. XXXI. 

* I am compelled to state this clearly, because my name has more than once been associated with Hoernle’s as a thorough 
supporter of his argument. In fact it has even been called ‘ Hoernle and Grierson’s two-invasion theory.’ While fully 
admittiTig my indebtedness to Hoernle’s deductions, I have always been of opinion that it is not necessary to postulate two 
distinct invasions. 

» So translated by Professor Hillebrandt, Vedisehe Mythologie, I, 90, llA See ?lig VSda, VII, xviii, 13. 

* See J. B. A. 8. 1908, pp. 33S and OOS. 
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preceded the Kurus that their complexion had been altered by the Indian climate, and 
that the war was really between a dark and a fair-coin plexioned race. The MabS- 
bharata itself, which, as we now have it, is an epic written in praise of the PS^davas, 
calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were undoubtedly Aryan, by the opprobrious 
name of ‘Mlechehha’, thus denying them even their common Aryanhood. Many similar 
items could be taken from the same work did space permit^. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the central group of tribes should have expanded as 

time went on, and should have thrust out in each direction 
The ‘ Midland tribes that surrounded them. The only alternative 

would have been extinction. In mediaeval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of 
country continually referred to as the true, pure, home of the Indo- Aryan people. Ihe 
name given to it,' Madhyadesa or ‘ Mid-laud is noteworthy in this connexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, and from 
what is now Sirhind (properly ‘Sahrind’) on the west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamim on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, there 
ran, unseen to men, the holy stream of the Sarasvati, on whose bank, in Yedie times, 

was the principal seat of these central tribes. Now, the 
Inner and Outer Sab-brau3hes. Indo-Aryau vernaculars fall at once into two main 

sub-branches, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly corresponding to 
this ancient MadhyadeSa, and the other surrounding it in three quarters of a circle 
hesrinuing in Hazara in the Panjah, and running through the Western Panjab, Smdh, 
the Maratha country, Central India, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam. Gujarat we 
know to have been conquered from Mathura (which was in the MadhyadeSa), and this 
is the only part of India in which we find at the present day that the Iimer sub-branch 
lias burst through the retaining wall of the outer. 

Between these two sub-branches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facts. 

In pronunciation they are sharply opposed ; each has pre- 
Comparison of tte two fei'cnccs which will at once occur to every philologist. Tho 
Phonetios; remarkable diflference is in the treatment of the 

sibilants which has existed since the time of Herodotus. The inner sub-branch hardens 
them ' every sibilant is pronounced as a hard dental s. The outer languages (like those 
of the’ Eranian branch) seem, almost without exception, to be unable to pronounce an s 
clearly In Persia the Greeks found an s pronounced as h or even dropped altogether. 
The representation of the river - Sindh^y - I ndus - is a familiar example. In the 

m than’once that the later ^ 

the same route as that followed by their predecessors. MidJd and ove^eastern India. 

ji^ta tC wLh 7 Jt f 

conclusions ; but, even at the present i ^ mav have represented an immigration independent of a 

mam imimgration by the noith-west, - ii j. Tv»ovr Wiro over the Hiiidaknsb. by the same route 

outer languages. It is equally not -v^ and Lav have formed a kind of vanguard of the latter which spicqd' 

as that followed hy the But at present these are 

Serefforany of them; 
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east the old Prakrit grammarians found s softened to sh. At the present day 'we find 
the same shibboleth of nationality ; in Bengal and part of the Maratha country s is 
weakened to sJi, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened till its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German ch. On the other hand, on the North- Westeim Frontier 
and in Kashmir, it has become an h, pure and simpled 

In the declension of nouns there are also differences. The Inner sub-branch is, in 

the main, a set of languages which are in the analytic stage. 
The original inflexions have mostly disappeared, and gram- 
matical needs are supplied by the addition of auxiliary words which have not yet become 
pai’ts of the main words to which they are attached. Familiar examples are the case 
suffixes, hd, ho, se, etc. of Hindi. The languages of the Outer sub-branch have gone a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
synthetic ; then they passed through an analytic stage — some are passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to speak, caught in the act, — and 
have again become synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the main words to which they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, -er, is a good example. 

The conjugation of the verb offers very similar peculiarities. Here, however, it 
Conjugation necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, 

two tenses and three participles of Old Sanskrit liave 
survived to modern times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future passive participles. The Old Sanskrit past tense lias disappeared 
altogether. The old present tense has survived in evei*y modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning has frequently 
changed ; for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in Hindi it is 
generally used where we should employ a present .subjunctive. The old future has 
survived, but only here and there, and principally in western India. Others of 
the modern languages use instead a periphrasis based on the Old Sanskrit future passive 
participle, and when they wisli to say ‘I shall strike’, tlieir speakers really sav, 
without knowing it, Oc is to be struck by me ’. The original past tense has universally 
disappeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periphra.stic form 
based on the old past participle passive. Instead of saying ‘I struck him’, they 
all, without exception, say ‘he (was) struck by me’. Here it is that we see 
the great contrast in the treatment of the verb between the inner and the outer families. 
It will be noticed that in the tenses formed from passive participles, the subject 
of the verb, ‘I’ has been put into the ablative, or, as it is in tliese circumstances called, 
the agent ease. ‘ I ’ has become ‘ by me Now in the old Sanskrit, ‘ by me ’ could be 
represented in two ways®. We could say mayd, which was a separate distinct word, or 
we could employ the syllable me, which could not stand by itself, but could only be 
a ttached encliticall y to a preceding word. In just the same way there was a twofold 

' It may be objected that tlus weakening of s is due to different causes in different languages. So it is, but the 

Sr„t dZd7heT this result. In other wds, the Outer anguage 

did not defend their sibilants, while the Inner languages did. ^ 

to- ie<^ognize that this is not literally true, as, according to the gi-ammaviane, thoi»nclitic»s5 belonged 
M to r lef f ' 1 They will also recognize that owing to the interchange of case-foms 

the piint is of no importance. Com^Tre 
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series of enclitic and non-enclitic forms for the second personal pronoun, and for both in 
both numbers. These enclitic pronouns are familiar to Europeans. In Latin, ‘ give to 
me ’ was ‘ date mihi in Italian, it is ‘ datemi ’, in which mi is an enclitic pronouji. 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronoun when Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say ‘ gimme ’ 
for ‘give me’. Now the modern Indo- Aryan languages show most clearly that the 
Outer sub-branch is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit which freely 
used these enclitic pronouns with passive participles, Avhile the Inner is descended from 
a dialect or dialects which did not use them in such cases. The result is that in the 
Inner sub-branch the bare participles are used for every person without change of form, 
— mdrd means alike ‘ I struck ‘ thou struckest, ’ ‘ he struck ‘ we struck ‘ you stnick 
and ‘ they struck — while in the Outer, the enclitic pronouns have generally become- 
pemianently fixed to the participle, and have developed into personal terminations liko 
what we have in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘ I struck ’, ‘ thou struckest 
* he struck and so on, are all different words, each of which tells by its termination who 
the striker was. This important distinction is at the bottom of the altogether different 
appearances which the two sub-branches present. The grammar of each of the 
Inner languages can be written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an acquain- 
tance with one of the Outer languages, page after page of more or less complicated 
declensions and conjugations must be mastered. 

The limits of these two sub-branches of the Indo- Aryan languages may be defined as 
Geographical position of follows The Inner sub-branch is bounded on the north by 
Inner languages. Himalaya, on the west by, roughly speaking, the Jhelum, 

and on the east by the degree of longitude which passes through Benares. The western 
and eastern boundaries are widely apart and include, a good deal of debatable ground in 
which the two families meet and overlap. If these limits are narrowed so as to include 
only the purer languages of the Inner sub-branch, the western boundary must be 
placed at about the meridian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahabad in the United Provinces. Between Sirhind and the Jhelum the language 
is Panjabi, which contains many forms, increasing as we go westwards, for which 
the only explanation is that west of Sirhind, or, we may say, to the west of the Sarasvati, 
the country was originally inhabited by tribes partly Bardic, and partly belonging to the 
Outer family (if the two are not different ways of saying the same thing), who were 
conquered and absorbed by members of the Inner, whose langnage gradually superseded 
theirs, just as Hindustani is now superseding Panjabi. Pafijabi is one of the Inner 
languages, but it contains many forms which have survived either from Bardic or from 
an Outer dialect. Between Allaliahad aird Benares, or, in other words, in Ondh, 
Bagheikhand, and the Chattisgiii*h country, the language is Eastern Hindi, which is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the characteristics of both sub-branches. To 
the south, the houndarv of the Inner sub-branch is well defined, and may roughly be taken 
as corresponding to the southern watershed of the Narbada River. On the west, 
the sub-'hranch merges into the Outer Sindlii through RajasthSni, and into Lahnda (also 
Outer) through Panjabi. As stated above, it has burst through the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujamt, though GujarS.ti, the language of the 
last-named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language which it has superseded. 
The remaining ludo- Aryan languages belong to the Outer sub-branch. 
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Taking the Indo -Aryan languages as a whole, they fall into the following groups : A 
Resultant grouping of the North-Westem, a Southern, and an Eastern (belonging to the 
modem indo-Aryan Vemacu- gub-branch); a Mediate Sub-branch (intermediate 

between the Outer and the Inner); and a Central and a Pahari (belonging to the 
Inner Sub-branch). We thus arrive at the follomng list of languages with the number 
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84,511,647 

28,567,883^ 

8. Eastern Hind! 

e « 

• 

• 

• 

24,511,647 

22,667,882* 

C — Inner Sub-branch 

« t 

• 

• 


83,770,622 

83,663,492* 

V.— Central Group 

s s 



. 

81,665,831 

81,745,955- 

9 Western Hindi 

• 


g 

0 

38,013,928 

i 41,210,916* 

10 Panjabi 

• 0 


g 


12,762,639 

16,233,5963 

11 Gujarati 

0 * 

0 

, 


10,646,227 

9,f>51,992 

12 Bhlll . 

0 

0 

, 


' 2,69 1,701 

1,855,617 

13 KhdBclesi 

. « 



! 

i.353,0ti6 

213,272 

,14 i.idjuyajLtll5t 

. 



■vi 1 

1 0,298/260 


FI— FaJzart (4 roup . 


» 

» 

0 

8,104.801 

2,917,537 

15 Eastern Pabai*i or 

Kaipriii 

g 


g 

343,721 

279.715 

IG Cential PahaiT 

0 c 


0 

9 

1,107.632 

1 3,f-‘D3^ 

17 Weslerii Paltari 

4 V 

(0 



853,468 

1 1,033,915 

UsEspecified . 

0 


' 
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Total 

s 

B i 
1 

2 26,060,611 

829,560,655 


Of the above, Marathi and Eastern Hindi are groups oi" diu!ei;ts, not of Jangiiages. 
The languages of the Pah ari CJ roup are those spoken in tlie lower ilimaiaya,. hasiern 
Pahari or Naipali is called K!ias-Kura by those who speak it. Central Paiiari iiicludes the 
hill dialects spoken round Naini Tal and Mussoorie. They are Knmaani and (-uirhwiili. 
Western Pahari means tlie group of dialects spoken in the hills north of the Punjab, 
such as JauiiHaii, Sirmaurl, ICiuthail, Kuluhj, raid Gh.uneali. 

The total number of speakers of Indo-Aryan languages is considerably more than 
half that of the estimated populutioji ()f Europe (400,000,000). 

* In thp CfitHus, anaity Bptakcrs oi’ Lalmdu are shown inulpr Farijubi, 

* ThtKP are adjusted eatiniates. in the Conhus relaniB, nearly all the speakers* of Biimn and Eaett^rn Jhlmtil are 

Rhuwn us spcakiny; Westeni Ilindh the uiiadjuhied Census flg’ures being:"— 

Bihari . . . « , 

Eafttem Hindi « • . . 1,399,528 

Western Hindi .... 7 14,369 

^ Thiit inciudes many siteakevs of LalmdS, 

^ In the CVnsott, most of the speakers of Central Pahftti are ahown m spcftkinif Hindi 
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CHAPTBa XIL— THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE INDO-ABYAH 

LAKaUAGES. 

As stated above, the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars of India are 

to be found in the hymns of the Eig Veda. Most of these 

Development of tiie modern hymns were undoubtedly originally composed in the actual 
vernacularB. , t £ ii_ • .v . i _L-n • i 

spoken language of their authors, a natural, unartincial 
language, as compared with the more artificial language subsequently developed in Erah- 
manical schools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have been edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, by the Brahmans who compiled them into one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the house-language of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of India. 

Erorn the inscriptions of Asdka (ci/'c. 250 n. c.) and from the writings of the gram- 
marian Patanjali (Mrc. 150 B. c.), we learn that by the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north of India, and, having gradu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaeulai's spoken during the pei-iod in which the Vedic 
hymns were composed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had develoxoed, from one of these dialects, under the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans as a secondary language, and had achieved a j>osition much the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle xAges. Por centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakrit, prdkrita, i. e., the natural, unartifieial language, as op- 
posed to Sanski’it, samskrita, the polished, aidiflcial, language. Prom this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it follows that the vernacular dialects of the period of the Vedic 
Hymns, as eompai*ed with the comparatively artificial saThskrita language of these hymns 
as they have been preserved by the Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 

jPrakrits, and as such they may be called the Primary 
Primary Prakrits. Prakrits of India. The vernaculars which developed from 

tlrem and which continued develoxring*, alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammariarrs of the Biubmanical schools, until they became the modern 

Sanskritic Indo-Aryair vernaculars, may be called the 
Secondary Prakrits. Secondary Prakrits; while the final development, these 

modern vernaculars themselves, as tliey have existed for the jrast nine hundred years, 

may be called Tertiary Prakrits. It is with these Tertiary 
Tertiary Prakrits. Prakrits tliat we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to reason that no distinct border line can be 
stage. drawn between the Primary Prakrits “ and the Secondary 

Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
We have no x>ositive information 1 ‘egarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
krits. They ajqiear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asoka inscriptions. We 
know, on the other hand, that the change from the Secondary Prakrits to the Tertiary 


Secondary Prakrits* 


Tertiary Prakrits. 


Border line between eacH 
stage. 


^ Ml. Petprseii in ‘Vedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit* (JAOS. XXX H (1^1% pp- 423f£) maintams that the Pi’akrits represent 
Sanskrit as niiRprcnounecd hy the eni»]avrd ahorii^incs of India, and compares this ^itli tlie Negro English of the Southern 
States of America, nnd with the mispronunciation of children. The suggestion is fascinating, but I am unable to accept it. 
The change from Sanskrit to Prakrit is so clear an example of regular linguistic development, and is paralleled so exactly by 
the change of Latin to the llomance languages, that I cannot conceive the necessity of any other explanation. Of course it 
is quite jHhssible that the broken Smnslvrit of tlie aborigines may have had some iniluence. but it cannot, in my opinion, have 
boon the cause of the development. 

It is quite certain that, even during the Vedic period, the vernaculars in actual use already contained many words in 
the same stage of development as Pali, whicli is a Secondary Prakrit, 

VOL. 1;, PART J. XT 
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vas. as miglit be expected, so gradual that, at or about the approximate border line 

it is impossible to state whether the language belongs to the 
Charaetoriatics of Primary Secondary 01' Tertiary stage. At the same time there is no 

difficulty in recognizing the main distinctive peculiarities of 
each group. In the primary stage the language is syiithetic and has no objection to 

harsh comi)inations of consonants. In the secondary stage 
Characteristics of Secondary the lano'uage is still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 

y ■pq.br'pit. Jr* o * ^ 

combinations of consonants are escheived, so much so that, in 
its latest artificial literary developments, it arrives at a condition of almost absolute fluidity, 
becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an occasional consonant. 

This weakness brought its own Nemesis, and in the tertiary 
Characteristics of Tertiary gtao-e we find the hiatus of contiguous voM^els abolished by the 

Prakrit. i i i 

creation of new diphthongs, declensional and con]ugationai 
terminations, consisting merely of votvels, worn away, and a new kind of language coming 
into existence, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
consonants under new forms, which three thousand years ago had existed, but which two 
thousand years of attrition had v'orn away. Nay more, in some of the modern vernacu- 
lars, mainly those which I have called the ‘ Outer ’ ones, we see the analytic form of 
language again disappearing, and being ie])laced by a new synthetic form of language, 
similar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Ursprache of the 
pastoral tribes in Central Europe or Siberia. 

As to whether the very earliest form of tlie Secondary Prakrit language had any 

dialects we are not in a position to say positively, but, as 
Dialects of Secondary ’vve know that there were dialects in the Vedie times, there is 

every reason to believe that it possessed them too. It covered 
a wide extent of countiy, from the Indus to the Kosi, and it would be surprising if tliere 
were no local variations of speech. Moreover, two liundred and fifty years before Christ, 

we find the edicts of Asoka written in this language, and here 
Pali stage. existing Aryan vernacular of India did 

contain at least two main dialects, a Western and an Eastern Prakrit. The particular 
stage of their development at which the Secondary Prakrit liad by this time arrived, was 
crystallized by the influence of Buddhism, whicli used it for its saci’ed books. It is now 
known as the Pali language. As a vernacular it, honever, continued its course of deve- 
lopment, and, in later stages in various dialects, is known 
Frakrit par excel- Prakrit })ar excellence. When we talk of Prakrits, 

we usually mean this l;iter stage of the Secojidary Prakrits, 
when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had ai'i-ived at the 
analytic stage of the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 

These Prakrits became, in later times and under the influence of religious and politi- 
cal causes, the subject of lit.erary study. Poems and reli- 
gious works were written in thorn, and they were freely used 
in the drama. We have grammars of them written by fontem])oraries or by men who 
lived only a short time after they had become dead languages. It may be taken as a con- 
venient (late for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, in round 
numbers, 1000 a.d. All that ux’! know about them is founded on the literature in 


Prakrit in literature. 
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which they have survived, and in the gi-ammars written to illustrate that literature 
Unfortunately we cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
which it was founded. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers altered them in 
important particulars, omitting what they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance 
to classical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products suited for that 
artificial literature which has ever been so popular in India. These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, be considered as representing the actual speech of the people at any 
®poeh, although they are based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it 
which it is not always easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (as in the 
Western Prakrit. Asoka Inscriptions) that there was a Western Prakrit and 

Eastern Prakrit. an Eastern Pi'akrit, each possessing distinctly marked 

characteristics. The principal form of the Western was called Saurasem, the language 
of Surasena or the middle Gangetic Uoab and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastern, 
Mdgadhl or the language of Magadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called Ardha^'nidgmlM, or 
Half-Magadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western boundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, but we cannot say certainly how far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language in which Mahavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (he belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it was 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rather to the 
Eastern than to the Western, was the Mahuj'dshtrl, or language of Maharashtra, i.e., the 
Berars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of Prakrit poetry. 
On the other hand, in the extreme north-west of India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of what are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must have been an unnamed 
speech, whose existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits, to be presently 
described, and which was a development of the pai’ticular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on the banks of the Indus. 


While the Prakrits, by being reduced to "writing, became fixed, exactly as Sanskrit 

had become fixed in the Brahmanieal schools, and remained 
Apabhramsa. unchanged as a literary form of speech for many generations, 

the true vernaculars on which they were founded continued their own course of develop- 
ment. The earliest specimens of the literary Prakrits ■v\'hieh have come down to us are 
contained in dramatic w^orks (subject to strict conventional rules as regards language) 
and lyric poetry, the w'ork of accomplished artists. Narrative poems do not appear 
in Prakrit till a much later period. But nevertheless, among the less literate, 
narrative poems "which have not survived didexist^. Such poems were written, not under 
the rules of any learned school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the works in 


contemporary literary Prakrit, they borrowed freely from the spoken language of the 
peox)le for whose benefit they were composed. In this way, a work written, say, in 
Oudh, although in Pz'akrit, would differ widely in its vocabulary and its methods of ex- 
pression from one written, say, in Gujarat. The popular words,— known as'deSya, or 

» Seo Professor Jacobi’s edition of the pp. syiii ff. We know of one of these narratife poe^ae 

called the Taranf/avail, written in Oudh by a man called Padalipta. The date of this was not later than the 6th centnry a.«). 
Owing to the number of provincialisms contained in it, it gradually became unintelligible, and a thousand years later^ was 
translated into literary Apabhraihsa under the name of the Tarangalola, by an anonymous writer. Tne Tarangavatl itself 
has been lost, but the Tarangalold survives, and has been admirably translated into Gei-man by Professor Leuniann jn the 
‘Zeitschvift ftir Buddhismus III, pp. 193fE., 272ff. It is a most interesting and charming romance. 
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‘ local — used in such Prakrit u’orks had no literary authority and were not as a rule 
admitted into the literai'v Prakrits. They hence had no permanence, — their meaning's 
became gradually forgotten as the local speeches elianged, — fell into disuse, and were 
superseded by others, so that, as time went on, these narrative poems became unintelli- 
gible and required translation, for which purposes vocabularies were compiled of the 
desya words used in them. Tliese local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ A j)abhrarh^as ’ 
a word meaning ‘ corrupt speech ’ or ‘ decayed speech and, as explained above, they 
varied from country to country. 

As these works in the local Apabhramsas became more and more popular, a tradition 
Literary of style developed, and one particular ..Vpaldirmhs'a, called 

Apabhramsa. ^1^0 Nfigara Apabhraih4a, received, like the Prakrits, fixation 

as a literary dialect, in which, in western India, works in Apabhramsa were hencefortli 
composed. Having gained general acceptance, this became recognized over the greater 
part of India as a vehicle for literary work. As so used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, but these variant forms, — they can hardly be called dialects, — were, it must be 
understood, by no means the same as the several independent local A})abhram4as or other 
languages spoken by the people among whom each was employed for literature. They 
were each a local variation, not of the local dialect, l)ut of the one language which we 
call literary Apabhiumla. Indian grammarians liave given us a list of Jio less than 
twenty-seven of these forms of literary Apabhramsa, with brief notices of the peculiari- 
ties of each, and each named after the counti*y in wddeh it was employed’ . As so fixed, 
the language (wdth due regard for phonetic development) closely agreed with litemry 
Prakrit in its vocabulary, while its grammar was that of the De^ya of tlie time of its 
petrifaction^. While therefore literary Apabhrarh^a cannot be taken as representing 
the speech of any part of India, or even as representing one jxu’ticular phase of linguistic 
development, it does, on the Avhole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language con- 
siderably later than that of the literary Prakrits, and, at least as regards grammatical 
forms, serves as a link between them and the earliest stage of the Tertiary Prakrits. 
Once recognized as a language worthy of being used for polite literature, Nagara 
Apabhramsa remained fixed wdth comparatively little change for some centuries, — long 
after it had become a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits had become fully 
established- The grammarian of western India who gave the fullest' account of it was 
Hemachandra, who flourished in the 12th century a.d,, and to whom it was a classic as 
much as Sanskrit itself. He described what \vas in his time a dead language, jn'cserved 
only in the schools of literary men. It was based on the Apabhramsa once spoken in 
Hujarat and western Bajputaua, and in his grammar he gives numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the dialect. It is an interesting fact that some of these 
verses have survived almost word for word, with the necessary phonetic changes, in tlie 
modern language of western Bajputana, and are still current in popular speech.® 


Th,. 1 vernacxxlavs of tlie countries after wl.idi they tvere named is plain from these desci'iptioiis. 

These Apabhramsas were found even m countries of which the local language was Dravidian. ^ 

’This is only to be taken as a broad statement, for the vocabulary also eoniained a certain amount of Desya words 

old and new, while grammatical forms belonging to literai-y Pmkrit are also occasiona lly employed. 

of articles by the late Pandit Chandradhar Sarmfi Gnleri entitled P.r4nt Bindf in Vol. 11 
(New Sene., Sam . 1978) of the ‘ Nsgari Prachariiji Pattriki Especially pp. Igff. and 41- 
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As to wlien the local Apahhrarii^as lost currency owing to their being superseded by 

the literary dialect, it is impossible to make any definite 
aud^of the^Tertiar^'p^riS.^^’ statement. Poems in the Bhmhd, i.e., probably in some local 

Apabhrarh^a, are mentioned as having been written in the sixth 
century a.d.^ and in the tenth century Apabhraiii^a is recognized as a literaiy language 
standing beside Sanskrit and literary Prakrit. The date of the adoption of Apabhraih^a 
as a classical form of speech must therefore lie between these two extremes On the 
other hand, the Tertiary Prakrits were employed for literaiy jiurposes by at least the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 
gain such favour as to be deemed u'orthy of employment in literature, we may safely con- 
sider thai' the speech of modern India had left the Prakrit stage, and had reached the stage 
of the Tertiary Prakrits, i.e., of tlui modern Indo--lryan vernaculars, hy the year 1000 a.®., 
the year iu which Mahmud of Ghazni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India. 

It is, therefore, to Apabhrarii^a rather than to the litei-ary Prakrits, and much more 

rather than to Sanskrit, that we must look for explanations 

Apablira3hsa dialects. c j.i i , i* <1 i t i » , 

ot the developments or the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
Sanskrit and, specially, the literary Prakrits will often throw valuable side-lights on 
our inquiries, hut the immediate foundation of our investigations must he Apahhi’amla. 
It is true that only one form% the literaiy Nagara, spoken in western India, has been 
preserved to us hy literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit grammarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the chief features of the local Apahhramsas from which the 
modern languages are descended. It will be sufficient to give a list of these local 
A})abhram4as together with the modern languages which correspond to them at the 
present day. The Apabhrarhia of the country round the louder Indus was known as 
Vrachada. This we can directly connect with the modern Sindhi and Lahnda, the latter 
being spoken in the ancient country of the Kaikeyas, although the tracts in which these 
two languages are now vernacular must once have had, as part of their population, a con- 
sideral)lc number of speakers of Dardic languages, who have left behind them on the 
existing forms of speech traces of their fonner existence. South of the Narbada River, 
running nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have been spoken 
a number of dialects all related to the Vaidarhha or Daksbinatya Apabhram^a, whose 
head-quarters were Vidarblia, the modern Berar, known in Sanskrit as the ‘ Great 
Kingdom — Maliarashtra. It, and allied Apahhramsas, represent the parent of the 
modern Marathi. To the east of DakshipStya, and reaching to the Bay of Bengal, was the 
Audra or Autkiila Apabhramsa, from which was descended the modern Oriya. North of 
Audra, and covering the greater part of the jiresent provinces of Ohota Nagpur and Bihar, 
togetliei’ with the eastern half of the United Provinces up to about the meiidian of 
Benares, was the important Magadha Apabhramsa, the parent of the modern Bihaii, one 
of whose dialects, Magahi, still bears the ancient name. It was the principal dialect 
which correspohded to the old Eastern Prakrit, and not only Audra, already mentioned, 

— ^ \ 

‘According to thK SrUar-s/tadarita of Sana (6tli coni.), one of the author’s friends is specially mentioned as a poet in the 

striking proof of the existence of dialects in Vedic times is conveyed by the fact that Apabhramsa, and indeed all the 
Secondary Frakrits, contain forms rv'hich cannot be explained by any reference to Classical Sanskrit. Such is the locative 
icrmination A., derived immediately from the PSli and Old Sanskrit (but not the literary Sansitrit) t/Ar. This corresponds to 
the Greek termination -61, and must (as rfA.) have been used in the Vedie period, although excluded from thd standard dialect 
from wh.ich the Classic-al Sanskrit is derived. See Piofessor Wackernagel’s Aliindische Gmmmatik, p- XX. 
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but also Gauda is a further development of it. These three are all representatives of the 
old Eastern form of speech. East of Magadha, lay the Gauda or Prachya Apahhraiii4aj 
the head-quarters of -which were at Gaur, in the present district of Makla. It spread to the 
south and south-east, and here became the parent of modern Bengali. Besides spreading 
southwards, Gauda Apabhram4a also spread to the east keeping north of the Ganges, and 
is there represented at the present day by Northern Bengali and, in the valley of Assam, 
by Assamese. Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Magadha Apabhram4a, in fact, may be considered as 
spreading out eastwards and southwards in three directions. To the north-east it devel- 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oriya, and between the tw'o 
into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Northern Bengali agreeing in some 
respects rather with the Oriya spoken far away to the south than with the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of which it is usually classed as a subordinate dialect. 

We have now concluded our survey of those Apabhrarnla dialects which belong to 
what I have called the Outer Indo-Aryan languages. Between the eastern and the 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prakrit called Ardha- 
magadhi. The modern representative of the corresponding Apabhramla is Eastern 
Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the Chhattisgarh country. The eastein limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly be taken as the meridian of Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way beyond Allahabad, its furthest point being in the district of Banda. 

As regards the Inner languages, the principal Apabhrarhia is that which has been 
preserved to us in a literary form. This was known as Nagara Apabhrarh4a, and, as its 
name suggests, it was the Apabhram4a of Gujarat, and the neighbouring countries, where 
the Nagara Brahmans still form an important part of the community. In various 
dialects, — and it certainly had local variations, — it must, if we are to accept the evidence 
of the modern vernaculars, have extended over the whole of western India north of the 
Deccan, exce23ting the extreme north-west. Amongst them was the Saurasena 
Apabhrarh4a of the middle Doab‘, which was the parent of Western Hindi. 


Closely connected with it were the Takka Aitabhramsa of the North-Central Panjab 
and the Uiianagara •Apal.)hram4a, probably of the Southern Panjab, which wer(‘ the 
parents of the various dialects of Panjahi. Another dialect of thi.s Aj^abhramla, the 
Avantya, whose bead-quarters were in the country round the modern Ujjain, was the 
parent of Bajasthanl, and yet another, Gaurjara, of tlie modern Gujarati. Both these 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara Apahhram4a dialect. 

There remain the modern languages of the Northern Group. These are spoken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjab to Nepal, and we know of no Prakrits or 


It is not quite certain that the Sauraseni Prakrit (distingnished from the Saurasena Apahhraihsa). as it has been 
preserved to us in literature, really represents a language founded on an early vernacular of the Doab. It may bean 
artificial literary production founded on the general linguistic peculiarities of a much wider area of Western India than this 
comparatively small tract. One thing is certain, that the literary Sauraseni had peculiarities (e.^. the form of the future 
ense) which do not, at the present day, appear in the language of the Gangetic Doab, but which do apffeaf in Gujarati. 
Ihere are, however, explanations of this fact which it is not necessary to give here. On the other hand, SaurasSni Prakrit 

more nearly appi caches Sanskrit in its vocabulary than any of the other Prakrits. It has fewer of those so-called ‘Desya’ 

words which are to be explained as descended from dialects of Old Sanskrit, different from that dialect on which Classical 
ansknt is mainly based. This is entirely consonant with the fact that, according to tradition, that dialect was the one 
w ICO, m Veebe times, and later, wa» spoken on the banks of the Sarasvati and in the Upper and Middle Doth Even 
the Greeks recognized Muttrr. (MatlmrS), the chief town of §uras5na as MdSovpa t£v 6ewv. 
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Apabliram^as j)eculiar to tbis tract. The basis of the j)opulation of most of it is Tibeto- 
Burmaii, but has been in later times largely mixed with Aryan elements. North of the 
Panjab, the Takka Apabhramia no doubt influenced the lai guage. Then there were 
incursions of Khavas and other tribes speaking languages of Pardic origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Central Asia, also probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Finally there were immigrants from Hajputana, whose language mingled with that of 
their pi^edecessors, and on the whole prevailed. The languages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall features 
closely connected with those of the forms of speech found in Pajputana. "We may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can be referred to Avantya Apabhram4a as their 
most important progenitor. 


Concurrent with this long development of the modern vernaculars, we have the 

Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Classical Sanskrit. Prakrit dialects, but fixed in its existing form by the labours 

of grammarians — ^that may he said to have culminated in the work of the famous Panini 
in about the fourth century b. c. This sacred language, jealously preserved by the 
Brahmans in their schools, had all the prestige that religion and learning could give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from 
it, and, as at the present day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking population 
freely interlarded their conversation with Sanskrit words. These words, once borrowed,, 
suffered a fate similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words which came down 
to them by direct descent. They became distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finally became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 

These borrowed words were called Tatsamas or ‘ The same as “ that ” {i.e. Sanskrit)’, 

while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadhhavas or 

‘ Having “ that ” {i.e. Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit was descended) for its origin*. To these may be 
added a third class, the Tatsamas which had become distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still unmistakably borrowed words. These 
are usually known to European sehohirs as semi-Tataamas. It is evident that, in the 
natural course of events, the tendency must have beeu for all Tatsamas to become semi- 
Tatsamas, and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be indistinguishable 

from Tadbhavas. Another class of words is also to be 
mentioned, tlie so-called ' DeSya \ or ‘ Local ’, words of the 
Indian grammarians. It included all u ords which the grammarians were unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. Many such words were included in this group 
simply through the iguorauce of the writers who catalogued them. Modern scholars can 
refer most of these to" Sanskrit like any other Tcidbhavas. A few others are words borrowed 
from Mu^da or Hravidiau languages. The great majority are, however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prtikrit which were not that from which Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, although not in the sense given to that 
word by Indian grammarians, in whose philosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
was not dreamed of. These De§ya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, arc found most commonly in literary works hailing from countries like 
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Gujarat, far away from the natural home of Classical Sanskrit, the Madhyade^a. T’or 
our purpose they may he considered as identical with Tadbhavas. 


We find an exactly similar state of affairs in the modei'n I ndo- Ary an .languages. 

Omitting foreign words (such as those borrowed from Munda 
or Dravidiau languages, from Arabic, Persian, or English), 
their vocabularies may each be divided into the three classes, 
Tatsamas, semi-Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas. The last class consists of words which the 
modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secondary Prakrits. Prom the point of view' of the pre.sent day, tlieir 
ultimate origin is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondary Prakrits, they may have 
been Tadbhavas or Tatsamas, but the fact that they have come down to us 
througli that stage i- sufficient to make them all Tadbhavas in the stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits. On the other hand, the Tatsamas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-w'ords, bonwed in modern times by the modern vernaculars (not 
by their Secondary Prakrit jn-ogenitors) from Sanskrit. To take exam])les, tlie 
modern vernacular word ajnd, ‘a command’, is a Tatsama loan-word borrowed 
direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbliava forms is the Hindi dw, derived 
from tlie Secondary Prakrit So also, rd.jd, ‘ a king is a Tatsama, and ray or 

rdo is the corresponding Tadbliava. Of course complete triplets or ’ iiairs of every w'ord 
are not in use. Prequeiitly only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes 
W'e even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a w'ord lioth in use, but each with a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word vamSa, which means both 
‘family’ and ‘ bamboo ’, and connected whth it w'e find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsama ham, 
meaning ‘family ’ and the Tadbhava bds, meaning ‘ a bamboo 


5 1 


We thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been cxa-rcising, 

and is .still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies 

Influenee of Classical Sans- ‘ i , . 

krit on the modern vernacu- of the modem vernaculars. It IS only (m tile voc.ibularies 

that its influence has been directly felt. Their gi'ammars 

show few traces of it. These have continued stcjidily in tlie course of their develop- 

ment since Yedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this develo])inent, 
and proliably did so in some cases, but it never sto])pe(l it, and not one single Sau.skrit 
grammatical form lias Ijeen added to the living grammars of tbe.se languages in the way 
that Sanskrit words have been added to tbeir vocalmlaries. Nay, more, all these 
borrow'ed Tatsamas are treated liy the vernaculars exactly as other borrowetl foreign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their forms in the jirocesses of grammatical 
accidence. Eor instance, in Hindostani, ghofu, a horse, has an oldique form ghore 
beciiuse it is a Tadbliava, hut rdjd, a king, does not change in the oblique cast's, because, 
and only because, it is a Tatsama. Now in all the modern vernaculars the verb must 

change its form in the process of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 

the course of declension. Hence I’atsainas are as a rule never treated as veibs. If it is 


^ TatBamas and Tadbhavas occur also in Exu-o|>ean languap;pa. Thus, ‘ lapKui? ' in ‘ Iapf?us calami* in a Tatfiama, and 
‘lapse’ ifl a BOini-TatKama, boUt iticaning^ literally * a falling:: *, whilt* ‘ lap ' Is the Tadbhava form of snine wtu-d, with the 
dilkrent meaning of Hbti ban part of a gannent Similarly ‘fragile* and ‘ rrdem]>lii>n ' are semi-'J’aisama.'^, while 
‘frail and ‘ransom* are the corresj^onding Tadbhavas, and the French ‘ rauhe * is a semi -TatJeama corresponding to Ihe 
i'atin ‘ causa ' while tne Tadbhava form is * chose 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done Tvith the help of another Tadbhava verb. 
For instance, the word darSan, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the 
phrase ‘ he sees % we cannot say darsane, but mast employ the periphrasis drarsan kare, 
he does seeing. On tae other hand, in ail the modern veruaculars need not be 

declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be (leclined anaijtieuily. Jienee 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined anaiyrictili’y; -'.rairn-iuanJ, iu the high 
literaiy styles of all the vernaculars, very Tins, .dthonga there sop sporadic 

exceptions to the broad rule, it may be h'd n.-r; n a in .ersai law that T'donVrysaii 
Vernacular nouns may be either di'Wi'dng ..nni-laL-sam-is-'f or Isidbhavas, 

but that Indo- Aryan Vernacular verbs ‘■mnsi he Ta(db] .pr,'as. 


During the last century, the ini rc-tuni.x’- of |.ii doting and tbf spraacL of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced si tbshion ot r.siny \'.‘itsama£ witi' which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost he compared as a specimen of SsiXon English, It has been shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work uriLleri too early part of the nineteenth 
century eighty-eight per cent, of the word,-, uspe. ;rc-re j-v.re Sanssrric, e^'ery one of ’which 
was unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of pui’e home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The language has been split up into two 
sections, — the tongue w^hich is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, knoum 
only through the press and not intelligible to those W'ho do not know Sanskrit b Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, who kno'weth not the law, are 
cui'sed.’ As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census Beport for 1891, the Sanskritiaed 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Easteim India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly. The verna- 
cular was then found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considei^ed to be such, 
owdng to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Mughul rule. Instead of strengthening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary and construction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing' demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the 
charity of others, says Swift, will always be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beames is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
grown child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 
it ought to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali writers have shown signs of recognizing this weakness of their language, and 
many works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Sanskritisms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the greatest weakness in this 


‘And don’t confound the language of the nation. 

With long-tailed woids in osif^ and ation. 

J. H. Frere, TAe Monks and the Giants. 

Tb© newly appointed minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of vieitfl to his people. “ He s a rale fine* edicated 
man* the new meenister"', said an enthusiastic wife. “Ay, he^s a' that'', returned the husband. "'Y© dinna ken the 
meaiiing o' the hanf o’ the words he uses 
VOI/a I, EABT I. 


X 
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lespect, and cannot liope to develop a vigorous literature racy of tlie soil until some 
great genius rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian 
vei'uaculars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignaiit spell. 
The centre of Hindi literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sauskritists. There is no necessity, as may possibly have existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane- 
ous help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
can conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on i)hilosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of liardlv a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned by centuries of em- 
ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary and a 
power of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, Vjut to display the author’s 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit -knowing scholars. Even when two 
learned men convei’se, they use one language, and when either of them writes to the 
other he uses another. As one of the best of the writers of the latter part of the last 
century, — himself a most learned professor of Benares, but nevei'theless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskritization, — said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘ when a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, lie ceases to be 
sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk.’ Unfortunately, the most powerful English 
influence was for long on the side of the Sauskritists. This Sanskritized Hindi has been 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago all translations of the Bible were 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and undefiled have had small success in the face of so- 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of using Classical Sajiskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a well-known 
example) prefer ‘ the unthroughforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetrability of 
matter,' but there the borrowing from the pmrent language should stop. There is still 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can be done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a wide discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 

The Aryans who entered India from the north-west w'ere at an early stage brought 
Influence or Eravidianiangu- coutact with Dravkliaii tribes. The new-comers inter- 

ages. married with them and adopted many of their gods and 

many of their customs. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a century ago it w'as generally considered that these borrowings were 
large. Then the pendulum swung to the opposite exti’eme, and it w’^as vigorously 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. My own opinion is that the borrowings 
have been much more considerable than has been admitted by many scholars of late years,, 
but that they were nothing like so univei’sal as was once contended. The discussion has 
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centred mainly round what are known as the cerebral letters of the alphabet. These 
letters did not occur in the original Aryan (i.e. Indo-Eranian) language, and, in 
Indo- Aryan languages, came into being on Indian soil. They are common in Dravidian, 
as well as in Munda, languages, and in them were certainly not borrowed from Indo- 
Aryan. The point in discussion was w hether the Indo-Aryans borrowed them from the 
Dravidians or whether they did not. Neither contention was entirely correct. These 
letters occur with frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It would be more 
accurate to say that in many cases the pronunciation of Aryan words became changed 
under the influence of the example of the surrounding non- Aryan tongues, whose 
speakers many times exceeded the Indo-Aryans in numbers. Analogy did the rest, save 
that a certain number of words (such, for instance, as names of things of which the 
Aryans had no previous experience in their Central Asian home, or words of very 
common occurrence and in everyday use) were directly borrowedb This is borne out by 
the fact that, where we have reason to believe that Dravidian influence was least strong, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Thus, in Assamese, although the 
distinction is maintained in writing, there is practically no distinction in pronun- 
ciation between the dental and the cerebral letters. It is probable, also, that in other 
cases the Dravidian languages have had an itidirect influence on the development of the 
vernaculars. When there were two or three ways of saying the same thing, the tendency 
would be to employ the idiom which w’as most like in sound to an expression meaning 
the same thing used by the surrounding non- Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were many ways of expressing the dative. One of them consisted in suffixing the 
Aryan word kaJm (derived from the Old Sanskrit krite), audit had most chance of surviv- 
ing, because it resembled the Dravidian dative suffix kuy or the old Dravidian suffix from 
wliich the modern ku is descended. And so, owing to the existence of the suffix kv, 
this Aryan suffix halm did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi under the form of the familiar 
kb. Other similar instances of this non- Aryan influence on the Aryan languages of India 
could easily be quoted. Two will suffice. In the progress of a word through tire stage 
of the Secondary Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first became softened, and then 
disappeared. Thus the Old Sanskrit chalati. Tie goes,’ first became chaladi, and then 
ckala'i. Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period than 
others in the stage in which the softened consonant is still retained. Nay, this softened 
consonant has in some cases survived even in the modern vernaculars. Thus the Old 
Sanskrit ^bka, ‘grief,’ is soga, not soa, in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial consonant can be explained by the influence and example of the Dravidian 
languages, in which it is a characteristic featixre. In some Dardie languages, and in 
some Indo- Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Kashmiri, Sindhi, and 
Bihari, a final short i or u is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner languages, but is, 
so to speak, only half-pronounced, the mere colour, as it were, of the vowel being given 
to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit rnUrti, ‘ an image,’ becomes miirat in the Inner 
Hindi, but is pronounced mw'cd' in the Outer Bihari. This is also characteristic of 
Dravidian tongues. 

^ Such borrowed words are often given a contemptuous meaning whi'di they did not originally possess* For instance^ 
there is a Dravidian word pillai meaning 'a son.’ When borrowed by an Indo-Aryan language the meaning is degraded, 
and the woid becomes a cub. This is just what we should expect under the cii'cumstanoes. 
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Thb liitiiieiiee of Mupda L-mg-uages on the Indo-Aryan tongues is not so evident, 
maaence of Miinda tengu- languages appear to have been superseded on the 

ag65. Gungetio plain of India by Bravidian before the Aryans liad 

occupied ti'.rit rrai.-t, but a feTV ancient Alanda, or Austro- Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrows* 
wlilch were new to tbs invaders,^ or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Kosala, Tosala, Kaliuga, Trilihga, and several others ®. At present the Alunda languages 


tu'6 confined to the forest cunmtry south of the plain, although, as explained above®, traces 
of tliem can be recognized as surviving in the Tibeto-Burmaii languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as Kanawar in the Paiijab. As another Alunda survival in the 
Indo- Aryan languages we may. note the occasional counting by scores. ’W’liile the 
Indo-Aryan numeral system is essentially decimal, the word A;dr?, probably itself a 
Miinda word, is commonly used for "score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘ fifty-two ’ w^ould be 
expressed by them as ‘ t-o'o-seore twelve do korl hdrah. This counting by twenties is a 
Mudda peculiarity. The Mugdas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetic 
plain, and apparently exercised anotlier kind of influence on the eastern dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of tlie verb is. much complicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The tvord, for instance, ‘ beating ’ is represented 
by one form in am Ijeating you’, and by anotlier in ‘ I am beating him ’. These 
changes are Aryan in origin, and have parallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Munda verb ■*. 

In vocabulaxy, the influence of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
infiaeiace of Indo-Chinese Aryans lias been small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
laguages. corruxit Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Ahoni words can lie recognized. In Assamese, ■’fibeto-Burman influence has 
also been at work to prevent the use of the Bravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the saxue language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
though undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is x»robabl,y due to Tibeto-Burman influence. Their 
use with nouns lias been dropped in the neiglibouring Aryan languages, but the examjile 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which use prefixes, not suffixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their survival in Assamese. I think that another and more w'ide- 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also be 
traced. It is an important point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there w'^ere two w'ays of 
expressing the past ten.se. "We might either say ‘ I struck him ’ or ‘ he was struck by 
me’, ‘I went’ or ^ I am gone’. In the modern languages only the. second, the passive, 
construction survives. No modern Indo-xlryan language ever says ‘ I struck him ’ or 
‘I W"ent’, but all say ‘he tvas struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there wus a third wuy, wffiich wa.-; used only with intransitive verbs. It was an im- 
personal construction, as in the }>hrase ‘ it is gone by me ’ for ‘ I w’ent ’. This construc- 
tion could not, in Sanskrit, be employed with transitive verbs, but it is common with 
them in the modern veriumulars, as in tlie Hindi sentence, mm-m us-kd mdrd^ by me, 


* See Dr. J. PnyluBki, in the * Bulletin de la Socyt^ do Liiumietique do Paris’ XXIV (IDSll, pp. 265 ff. and XXV 
a8S4). pp, 66 ff. 

* See Prefeeuor SylTain Ldvi, Pre-aryen et pn-dmvidxen dam VTn.it, in J. A. CCIII (1928), pp. 1 ft. 

‘ Pp. 86 and 66 ff, 

* Compare the reinarltH on the Mundl verb on p. 37 ante. 
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reference to him, striking was done. Now, this imi^ersonal construction is one of 
the most prominent peculiarities of Tibefco-Burman syntax, and it is possible that the 
Indo-Aryan tribes borrowed it at a very early period of their migration into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speecli which developed into Classical 
Sanskrit. 

The Indo-Aryan languages have also l)een influenced by languages altogether 
Influence of non-Indian Ian- strange to India. Contact with the tongues of foreign 
guages. nations has affected their vocabularies to varying extents. 

The one which has had most influence is Persian, not the old Eraniau language of pre- 
Musalman times (though that has also contributed a small quota), but the Arabicized 
Persian of the Mughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turk!, words. The influence of the religion of Islam has opened another door for the 
entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pro- 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported is that of the Mughal times, and not the 
effeminate articulation of the Band of the Eion and the Sun at the present dcy. The 
extent to which Persian has been assimilated varies greatly according to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywhere there are some few Peisian vords 
which have achieved full citizenship and are lised by the most ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation between this and the Urdu of a highly educated writer of- Lucknow, 
who uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the end of iiis sentence. 
Under all circumstances, however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax that 
is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words 
in a sentence. There has been no othei* introduction of Persian construction, noi 
(except by eupliuists) are the Arabic words inflected according to their own rules, being 
obliged to conform to the grammatical system of their host. So strong is the native 
instinct agaiust the use of foreign constructions that Hindu writers class a dialect as 
— -i.g, the Persianized form of Hindustani, — not on the basis of its vocabulary, but 
on the order of words employed by it. A well-known work was issued in the last century 
entitled ‘ Tales in Pure Hindi It does not contain a. single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet Hindu writers class it as Urdu, because the writer orders his sentences 
in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalmaii, and could not shake off the habit of 
using idioms which had been taught him by Maulvis in his schooldays. 

Other foreign languages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the Indo- 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The in- 
fluence they have had is small, although some very common words are borrowed from 
these tongues. The use of the English vocables is growing, mainly owing to their 
use by employes on the railways, and by soldiers of the Indian army. The influence 
of a cantonment on language spreads far and wide. 
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We now proceed to consider the Indo- Aryan languages in detail, following the 
Outer Sub-Branch. North- order of the list given on p. 120. We begin with the 
Western Group. languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 

with those belonging to the North-Western Group. 


Nor til- Western Gryoup. 


Lalinda 

Sindh! 


This group may be looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 

roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea, i.e. the Western 
Pan jab and Sindh. Prom Peshawar it has 
also spread to the north-east over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
On the west it has the Eranian Pashto, and on the south it 
Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 


Total 


Survey. 

7,092,781 

3,069,470 

10,162,251 


Census of 1921. 

5,662,264 

3,S71,7U8 


9,023,972 


with Hardic languages, 
meets the Arabian Sea. 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Panjabi, the Marwari dialect 
of Eajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Dardic 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 


both Lahnda and Sindh I, but, notwithstanding this infection of Dardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, w’hich are wanting in Panjabi and Eajasthani.^ 


The country which corresponded to the Western Panjab of the present day was 
described in the MahSbharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale of 
Indo-Aryan civilization. It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms, — the most 
northern being Gandhara, with Kekaya lower dowm the Indus, and .still lower the 
country of the Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character, — a cliaracter jio 
dou])t based on religious animosity, for the West erji Paiijab was from very early linu's 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching, — it is certain that Taksha^ila, the capital of 
Gandhara, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest imi- 
versity of India. It was at Salatura, close to this university, that Panini, the most ilius- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, was bom in the Ilf th or fourth century b. c. In those 
early days, the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Chhmddffi/a Upakishad (V. xi) Jiow’ five great theologians came to Brfihinan witl> hard 
questions, which be could not answer for them. He sent them on to A^vapati, the 
Ksiiatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all tlicir difficulties. 

The Western Pan jab lias always been exposed to conquerors from the north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it W’as through it that tiie 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was tluit of Darius I of Persia 
(521-485 B. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According' to Herodotus lie 
conquered it and divided it between tno satrapies, one of which included Gandliara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ i.e. the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 94).® Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these ‘ Indians are more numerous tiian 


* Vova lull dlucuBsion on this jKiint, see Bulletin of the School of Orioutal StuditB, Vol. I, Part iii, j»p. 7Bff. 
’ Bee also Itawlinson’s note to his tianslation of Herodotus iii, 98. 
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any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exceeding that of any 
other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold, dust.’ Darius liad such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over wliat was to him and to Herodotus ‘ India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence tiiey sailed homewards towards the 
w'-est. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (dSO b. o.) against Greece con- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjah. The latter, according to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they had to borrow the Austro- Asiatic name for 
them (see p. 132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (327-325 b. c.) was confined to the Western 
Panjah and Sindh. In 305 b. c. Seleucus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Ohandragupta. In the second century 
B, c. two Greek dynasties from Baetria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjab. One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 b. c., and the other, that of Eucratides, 
about 20 B. c. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Paithians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, through the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the many Musalman invasions of India, such as 
that of Mahmud of Ghazni or those of the Mughuls. 

The whole Panjab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages, — viz., the old Outer language strongly influenced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley eastwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the parent of modem Western Hindi, which expanded frona the Jamna Valley 
westwards. In the Panjab they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of 
Dardic with old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Pafijabi. In the Western Panjab, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Lahnda had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Lahnda. The latter language is there- 
fore in the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, but bearing traces 
of the old W estern Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, in Panjabi. Lahnda may almost be described as a Dardic language infected 
by Western Hindi, while Pafijabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whole Panjab, and that the inhabitants of the 
Midland, through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Panjah, and partly imposed their own language on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Pan jab be explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
line between Pafijabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we. take the degree of 
74° East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much* that is very like Lahnda will be found to its east, and much that is very like 
Pafijabi to its west. 

Sindhi, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but partly Dardic. To its east it has Bajasthani, not Pafijabi, 
hut it is protected from invasion from the east by the physical obstacle of the desert of 
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'Wescern KajputaBa. While modern Lahnda merges imperceptibly into Panjabi, Sindtii 
does not merge into Rajasthani, ljut remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages iii gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the ai-ea^ in %rhich the North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoken has been, frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordii'.aiy how little this mixed Dardic-cum-Outer form of speech has been influ- 
enced by it, except that, under Musalman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely inlused with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Dardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Lahnda or Sindhi. 

Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhi was an Apabhramsa Prakrit named Vraehada, regarding B-hich the 
Indian grammaiuan Markandeya gives us a few j)articulars. He moreover mentions a 
Vraehada Pai4achi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kekaya Pailaehi is the principal form of that Prakrit. W^'e have seen (p. 109) that 
Pai^achi was tlie language of the ancestors of the modern Hards, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Group is borne out 
by this evidence that Paisachi was once spoken in this same tract. W’e have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Aj)abhrarh^i spoken in the Lahnda area, except that 
Markandeya tells us that people who employed literary .Ipabhram&i in that locality 
•r-the ancient Gandhara and Kekaya, — were fond of usijig a word twice over in order to 
indicate repetition or continuance. But in Gandham there n ei-e two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor Aluka {circa 250 b.c.) at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra which 
were couched in what was then the offlcial language of the country. This was a dialectic 
form of Pali, di.stinguished by possessing many phonetic peculiarities that are still obser- 
vable in the Hardic languages and iii Lahnda and Sindhi.* 

Lahnda is the name of the laiignage of tlie lYe.stern Punjab. As explained above, 

there is no distinct 1)Oundary between it and Pafijabi, which, 
even more than elsewhere in India, insensibly merge into 
each other, 74° East longitude ])eirig taken as the conventional boundary-line. It is spoken 
by seven millions of ixjoide, or about the same as the poimlation of Austria. Lahnda is 
known by several other names, such as W’esteni PaKjabi, Jatki, Uchchi, and Hindki. 
The word ‘Lahnda’ itself means ‘ (sun) -setting’, and hence ‘the west’.^ ‘ W^estem 
Panjenbi’ has the disadvantage of suggesting that Lahnda is a dialect of PaiSjahi, whereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads u.s into difficulties when we wish to speak of 
‘ North-western Western Pafijahi ’ and similarly named dialects. Jatki ’ means the 
langxiage of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central part of the Lahnda tract ; 
but Lahnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. ‘ TJchchi ’, the language of the town of CJchch 
(TJch or Ooch of the maps), is really another name for the MultSni dialect of Lahnda. 
‘ Hindki ’ or ‘ Hindko’, the language of the’ Hindus {i.e., non-Pathftns), is the name given 

'See J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 726. 

’Note that, in this meaning, the trord is a substantive, not an adjective, and that hence we cannot use a feminine form 
Lahndi, as some writers contend. The word for ‘ western ’ is not Uthnddi, hut is lihnddeknr or 4Uahl. We must take 
lahnda, here as a purely English word,— merely a conventional abbreviation of the phrase Lahude-di iSft, or ‘the language 
of the West’, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Panjab. 
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Standard . . • . 

Soryey. 

1,607,827 

MliltSnl * e • a 

. 2,176,983 

KhStranl and J ifin . • 

14,681 

Thais .... 

759,210 

North-Western • . - 

. 881,426 

North-Eastern . . • 

1,752,765 


Total 


7,092,781 


MftltSm. 
Hiudki. 
BakSwalpurit. 
Siraiki HindkL 


to Lahiida in the west of the Lahnda tract, in which MusalmHn Pashto-speaking Pathans 
also dwell. 

The number of dialects of Lahnda is very great. Some twenty-two are described, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southern and 
a northern, the dividing line being the southern face of the Salt Eange. As for the 
southern group, we must first mention a number of dialects spoken, south of the Salt 
E-ange, in the Bechna and Jeeh Loabs, i.e., in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Grujran- 
, , ^ wala, and Quirat. The Lahnda of Shahpur 

lialinda Dialects. • , p . , ^ 

IS the form which has been taken in the 
Survey as the standard foraa of the lan- 
guage, and that of the other three districts is 
closely allied to it. South of the Bechna 
Doab, we come to the Multani dialect 
(2,342, 954i speakers in 1921) which is 
spoken in the Multan, MuzafPargarh, and 
Dera Grbazi Khan Districts. In the two 
last named it generally goes by the name of Hindki. It is 
also spoken in the State of Bahawalpur, where it is called 
Bahawalpuri. Moreover Multani is spoken by scattered 
communities all over Sindh, where it is called Siraiki Hindki. 
Multani is a tiansition dialect between standard Lahnda and 
Sindhi, and presents several points of similarity with the latter language. Beturning 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sugar Ddab, and in the adjacent jjarts of the 

District of Dem Ismail Khan, there is Thali, or dialect of the 
Thai, or Desert. It approaches the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, but differs in pronunciation, and has several points of connexion with the 
Dardic languages. Finally, there are two mixed dialects spoken by the Khetrans and 

Jafirs beyond the frontier in the Laghari and Sulaiman Hills. 
Khetrstu. KhStrani and Jafiri are both very similar to the Lahnda of 

Jsllri. Dera Ghazi Khan, but exhibit many interesting Dardic pecu- 

liarities. As may be expected from their geographical posi- 
tion, they both borrow from Balochi. 

The dialects of the Salt Bange and beyond it on the north fall into two sub-groups, 
a north-western and a north-eastern. These differ not only in vocabulary, but also in 
grammar. In the latter respect, the most typical point of difference is in the postposi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is'dd, as in Pafijabi, and in the north-east, 
it is nd, which connects us with Dardic. The north-western sub-group runs from the 
centre of the Salt Bange nearly due north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 

Hazara (where it is called Hindko), and is also used by the 
Hindus of Peshawar. The north-eastern is more important. 
It covers the rest of the Salt Bange, not only the eastern end, but also the western end, 

where it is the dialect of the important tribe of the Awa^s 
AwSuki, crosses the Indus into Kohat, where, as in Hazara, it is 

called Hindko. To the north-east it appears as Pothwari 
(423.802 speakers in 1921), and under this name covers 




^iaSkS. 


mndk5. 

PdthwBl^ 
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the District of Rawalpindi and parts of Jheliim and Girjrat. In the Miirree Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variationsj and finally it is the lansiia^e 

of the submontane tract south of Kashmirs where it is the 


Chibhali. 

Punolilii. 


tongue of the Chibh and other tribes and of the State of 
Punch. 


Lahnda differs widely from the better known Panjabi in vocabulary, m.ore nearly 

approaching Sindhi in this respect. Some of its words are 
Iiahnda compared with also found in Kashmiri, — a Dardic language, — and it con- 
Pafijsibi. tains even words once used in that form of speech hut now 

no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from Panjabi are exhibited. Lahnda has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is s, and a true jiassive formed by suffixing i, the former of 
which is strange to, and the latter of w'hich is rare in, the speech of the central Panjah. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions w'hich do not occur in Pafijabi. The northern 
dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own. Amongst them may he mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
position nd instead of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique iorm in the 
case of norms ending in consonants, and the formation of the present participle. 

Beyond ballads and other folksongs Liilmdi has no literature. The majority of its 

speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 

Literature and written emploved for writing it. Some Hindus einplov a 
character* x ^ ^ 

character common over the Paiijah and Sindh called Landd ^5 
or ‘ clipped.’ This is a most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the script varies from place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition of the New 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round IJchch. He called this 
dialect the IJchchi language. 

Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the River Indus, Ijegin- 

ning about latitude 29° N. and stretching thence dow'n 
to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraiki Hindki 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the Western Panjah. It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
population of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Vicholi, Siraiki, Lasi, Larf, Thareli, and Kachchhi. The 
first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialect, 
and that employed in literature. Siraiki is merely a variety 
of Vicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 
sists in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated and 
in slight variations in its vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 


Sindlii. 

Sindhi* 


Vicholi 

Survey, 

1,375,686 

Sir&ikl 

1,112,926 

Tliatell . • 

204,749 

Lssl 

42,613 

Lari 

40,000 

Kaohchhl 

491,214 

Unspecified 

7,031 

Total 

8,274,219 


Vicholi. 

SirSiki. 


* The word hag nothing to do with the word which, as we hare neen, means * West.’ 
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Siraiki Hiudki spoken in tlie same country. In Sindhi, the word Sird means the ‘ head ’ 
of anything; and SiroAhl hence comes to mean ‘ up-stream ’ or ‘ northern,’ from the point 
of Tlew of the Lar’^, or lower Sindh. Siraiki is considered by Sindhis to be the purest 
form of the language, or, as the proverb says, ‘ a learned man of the Lar" is an ox in the 
Siro.’ It must be remembered that, as the name of a locality, ‘ the Siro ’ or ‘ the up- 
stream comitry ’ is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
speaker. The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Sir5, 
and from the point of view of an inhabitant of the Lar“, the term practically includes 

the Vicholo, or Central Sindh. Lasi is the form of Sindhi 
spoken in the State of Las Bela. It is a transition dialect 
between Vicholi and Lari. The latter is the language of the 
Lar" already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and uncouth, but it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardic languages — the disaspiration 
of sonant consonants — ^which no longer exists in Vicholi. Thareli and Kachchhi are 

both mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the hunting 
Tiiareh. outcast tribes of the Thar”, or desert, of Sindh, which 

forms the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Eajastham, through a 

mechanical mixture of the two languages. Kachchhi, on 
the other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Gujarati, spoken 
in Cutch. 

Sindhi has received very slight literary cultivation, and few books have been written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Landa, which, as usual, varies 
written and is legible with difficulty. The 

Gurmukhi and Nagari alphabets are also employed, hut 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 

peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 
History of Smdiii. typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 

Sindh included the old VrScliada country, and to the present day the language retains 
special features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Vrachada Apahhram^a from which it is descended. As already stated, the Hindu gram- 
marians also recorded a Pai^achi dialect as spoken in the Vrachada country. The Pi^achas, 
therefore, were once found in the country which is now Sindh, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Vrachada Apahhramla, and whose descendants now speak Sindhi. One typical 
peculiarity of Pai^cM and of Dardic, its modern representative, is that the letter t when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, as occurs in all Indo-Aryan languages, but 
is kept without change. In other Indian Prakrits such a t first became d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day observable, though to a less extent, 
in Lalmda and Sindhi, and even occasionally in Pafijahi. PaKjabi, as becomes its mixed 
orio-in. nsually has both forms, that with the t and that without. But Lahiida and 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the ^ intact. Thus, the word for ‘ sewn is in 
Lahnda (Sindhi uses another form), but s'tta or sla in Paiijabi ; ‘ done is in Lahnda k'ttd^ 
Sindhi Uto, hut PaSljabI hUd or karid ; ‘ drunk ’ is fltd in Lahnda and Pahjahi^ ami 


Iiiterature 

character. 


and 
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dialect of Xohistani it ends in the letter I 


pUd in Sindhi. In a pure inner language, such as Hindi, the t would be dropped in all 
these oases, and we should have sid, Md, and pid, or some such words.^ 

In the Bardic languages, the formation of the past participle of a verb calls for 

no special attention except in one case. In the Maiya 

Thus the verb 

hut-, strike, has hut-ag-il iov its past participle. We also find 
occasional instances of this in Shina ; but we do not find anything like this in the Inner 
sub-branch of the Indo- Aryan languages or in Lalinda, though the form reappears in 
Sindhi. Here the past participle generally ends -in yd, as in mdryo, struck, from the verb 
mdr-ai^'*, to strike. But, when it is desired to emphasize the adjectival force of this 
participle, the final d is changed to Z“, so that we get such forms as mdr-ya-l”, meaning 



]j]j In wliich I is the cliamctfristic letter oi the past paiticiple. 


‘ one who is in the condition of having been struck.’ Gujarati is an Inner language, l)ut, 
as we shall see, it has been superimposed on another langnage of the Outer suh-bnuicli, 
of which traces can still he observed. One of these traces is the existence of this verv 
1-participle, which is used in mucli the same way as in Sindhi, as in mdryd or mdre-l, 

^ It must not 1)0 Kupposed that I suggest lhat either LahndS. or Sindhi is derived from any railfichi {/.«., Dardic) dialect. 
Frcimthe fact that both an ApabhramSa and a Piiisachi u we si)oke« in Vfaohada, ive aro entitled to maint.'iln that the 
Pi^6chae were not the same tribe as those who spoke the local Apabhramfia. They were therefore foreigners, and so, by 
parity of i-easoning, were those of Kekaya, issuniing that the home of the PifeeliaB was somewhere in the country at the 
foot of the Pfimirs, tho naUiral course for their nnigration would have been through the Swat Valley, down the Indus to 
the Kekaya and YrSchada country. This would be in times when the original inhabitants, whom they found in were 
in so early a stage of linguistic development that they still retained the i in words like and so forth. The influence of 
the cognate language of the alien Pisurhas would aecount foi’ tlie siK'akers of Sindhi .and Lalmda not dropping the t, when 
in the natural course of development, this had oeeurred farther east. Such inlUience would have more effect in the direction 
of conservation than in the direction of innovation, and hence we find few traces of of her I’aigftchl iHCuliaritios (such as 
the change of d to t) which were strange to the original dialect. I fj-eely admit that mucli of this is pure theory, but I do 
not «co my way to admitting the eurreetmss of any oxphination, other than tlio influence of some non-Indo-Ary'an form of 
apwch, for the retention of the (! in these languagSB. Paifechi aupplies all the requimments of such a tongue, both in its 
locality and in its phonetic laws. (Since this was written. Dr. P. iVdeseo lias givon a different expianation of the proaence 
of thU t, in J.A. 0. S. XLIII, p. S85fr. See also the picsent wrilor in J. K. A. S., 1925, pp, 
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struck. Eurther south, in Marathi, still an Outer language, we find this i-partioiple 
established as the only form of the past participle, as in mdr-ild, struck. So also we find 
this participle in all the remaining Outer languages, as in the Oriya marild ; Bengali 
mdrila ; Bihari mdml ; and Assamese mdriL This Z-participle, therefore, is not only 
.current over tlie whole of East- Aryan. India, but reaches, through an unbroken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, across India to the Arabian Sea, 
and thence northwards through Gujarati and Sindhi, but leaping across Lahnda, into the 
Dardic country of the Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of the intimate relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forms of speech, and, although Assamese differs 
widely from Mar&thl and a speaker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man eould almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Dibrngarh to Bombay 
and thence to Dardistan, without being able to point to a single stage where he had 
passed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed trbrough eight distinct 
tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Maratid, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and Kohistani, and through many dialects. 

To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati, through its Kachchhl dialect. 

Gujarati will be dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
ges. As we now have it Gujarati is a member of the Inner 
Sub-branch, although, like PaSjabi, it occupies territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about 
a hundred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
Marathi. 


(Kaohchhi) 

(Ouiarati) 


Iilarathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. 

It is spoken by nineteen millions of people, 
or two millions less than the population of 
Spain. In the Bombay Presidency it covers 
the north of the Deccan Plateau and a strip of country between the Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 


MaiiltM 


Survey 

18,011,948 


Census of 1921. 
18,797,831 


of most of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (except 
in a few localities in the extreme south, where the language is the Dravidian Telugu), 
and occupies also a great part of the State of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriya 
through the Bhatri dialect of that language. It has to its north in order from west to 
east,. Gujarati, Rajasthani, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The first three are 
languages of the Inner Suh-hranch, and Marathi does nob mei^e into them. On the 
contrary, them is a sharp border-line between the two forms of speech. On the other 
hand, its most eastern dialect, HaPbi of Bastar, shows such intimate connexion with the 


neighbouring Chhattisgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi, that it is a matter of opinion to 
which language it belongs.^ In other words, Marathi merges into Eastern Hindi through 
its HaPbi dialect. Eurther east it gradually shades off into Oyiya, which ^ is also a 
language of the Outer Suh-hranch. We have already seen that when, in Sindhi, it is 
desired to give the past participle ot a verba purely adjectival force the letter I is appended 
to it. In Gujarati we meet the same form with a more extended, but not wiiversal use. 


See the remarks on 3l 
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In Marathi, we for the first time find this I the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form being allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaming languages of the Outer Sub-branch. 

In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo- Aryan 
Stress-aocent in Maratw- yemaculars. In the language of Vedic times, each word 
had a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each word had its own peculiar phonetic^ pitch, as 
distinct from the stress-accent with which we are familiar in English. It is 


as if the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 


where we say 



i I 

Ma ri a 

Marathi retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, hut have been converted into weak stress- 
accents, much as we say Marta nowadays.^ The other Indo- Aryan languages have all lost 
every trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
System of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antepenultimate of each word, much as if we M'^ere to say Mdria. 

Marathi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 

vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly 
Marathi Vocabulary. Composed of honest Tadbluivas. The result is that the lan- 
guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha 
country is famous have in later rtmes endeavoured with some success to heighten the 
style of the language by the use of Tatscimas, these parasites have not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. Tiie country rvas 
not invaded by the Musalmans till a comiwiratively late period, and was more or less 
successful in rej)elling the invasion, so that the number of words liorrowetl from or 
through Persian is small. As ]\fr. Beames says, Marathi is one of those languages uhicli 
may be called playful. It deliglits in all sorts of jingling formations, and lias struck 
out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutives, and the like, than 

Writt Ch t cognate tongues. Marathi is usually written and 

printed in the Nagari character, a modification of ^^•hich is 
known as modi or ‘twisted,’ and invented by Balaji Avaji, Secretary to the famous 
^ivaji (1627-80), is used by some for current correspondence. 

The earliest Marathi writers whose works have come down to us are Nam adeva and 

Dnyanoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen. 

liitorature. 

tiiry and drew their insjirafcion from the eaxly Vaishnava 
reformers, Sridhara (end of sixteenth century) is best known for his paraphrases of the 
Sanskrit PurUnas, but the most celebrated of all was TukarSma orTuk oba, a contempor- 
ary of Sivaji, who wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century. His ‘ Alihangas,’ 
or loosely constructed hymns in honour of the god VithOba, are household words in the 
Maratha country. The most famous successor of Tukarama was Moropant (a.d, 1720). 


‘SfP Profewoi- Turner, ‘ The Indo-Germanio Accent in Mav&|,ul, in J.R.A .S., 1916, -iOSlI.’ The ixirticular exmnple 
given liy me hat been suggested by the esample given in Max Mtlller’s Saiwkrit Qi-ammaj. Some languages, such as Bengali, 
throw the itresB-accent even further buck than the antepennltinmte. 
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Dialects. 


Marithi Dialects. 

Surrey. 

De4l ..... 

6,193,083 

Konkan Standard . 

3,350,817 

Dialect of Berar and C. P. 

7,677,432 

Konkani .... 

. 1,565,391 

Unspecified .... 

225,225 

Total 

. 18,011,948 


Konkan Standard. 


As in the case of the other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier u orh is in verse, 
although there are some prose chronicles of varying importance. 

No less than thirty -nine names have heen recorded in the Survey as those of dialects 

of Marathi. Pew of these can be called genuine dialects, 
the majority being merely forms of the standard speech or 
of one 01 the real dialects, pronounced in some peculiar way according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. Por instance, the Marathi of the Konkan noi*th of Batnagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, hut natives recognize two dialects, one 
spoken by the Brahmans, and another spoken by Musalmans. These minute differences 
ai*e all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would be manifestly out of place. 
It will be sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, w^:., DeSi, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Central Provinces, and Kuhkani. 

Deli Marathi is the standard form of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It has travelled far with the Maratha 
conquerors, and there are large colonies 
of its speakers in Baroda, which is a 
Mai-atha State (although geographically 
in Grujarat), in Saugor, and in other pai’ts 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of Deli spoken in the northern 
part of the Konkan, from Daman to beyond Batnagiri. South 
of it is the true Kohka^ii spoken in the country round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech intermediate between it and Deli. 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-dialects of it are described in the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches Konkani in 
such forms as the Bankoti (used by Musalmans) (1,787)^ 
and Sahgamelvari (1,332,800), both spoken in the Central 
Konkan. Further north, the influence of Gujarati becomes 
Par'bhi. apparent, and the sub-dialect named Par“bhi (160,000) 

is the form used by nearly the whole Marathi-speaking 
population of Bombay and Thana, as far north as Daman. As spoken by the important 

caste of Kun*bis (368,000) it is given their name, and 
similarly the Koli sub-dialect (189,186) is used by the 
Kolis of Bombay Town and Island, of Thana, Kolaba, and 
Janjira. The Konkan Standard dialect has received a certain amount of literary 
cultivation, having been employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, wrote a grammar of the dialect as spoken in Thana and an abridged 

version of the gospels in the same form of speech. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also m 
the Nizam’s Dominions varies as little from the standard Deli as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference is a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities which vary from place to place. As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hindi. The dialect of Berar and the 
neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s Dominions is called Varhadi (2,084,023). 


B&nk5ti. 


Sangamesvari. 


Kiin*bi. 

KoJL 


Berar Bialeot;. 


These figures for sub-dialects are necessarily those of the only. 
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Nagpnri. 


Historically, it should represent the purest Marathi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Viclarblia or Maharashtra ; hut in after centuries the political centre of gmvity moved 
farther West, and with it the linguistic standard. The River Wardha, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also be taken as the linguistic boundary between 
Varhadi and the next sub-dialect, Nagpurl. The former is, however, also found in 
the District of Betul, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the Marathi of 
the Basim District and of the western j)art of Buldana, both belonging to Berar, is not 
Varhadi, but more nearly approaches the De^i of Poona. The language of the southern 

half of the Central Provinces is also Marathi, the local form 
being called Nagpuri (1,823,475). It is practically the same 
as VarhrMi, but, as elsewhere, varies according to locality, diverging further from 
the standard as we go east. In the Saugor District, the Marathi spoken is not Nagpuri, 
but is the standard form of the language. This tract of country passed to ns from 
the Peshwa and not from the Nagpur Raj, and the Marathi-speaking jiopulation came 
from Poona, not Nagpur. They regard the true Nagpur people with some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the case with the scattered Maratha families of Damoh 
and Jabalpur. In the extreme east of the Nagpuri area, in the District of Bala- 
ghat, the dialect has changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called Marheti. 
In this part of the Central Provinces, the Districts of Balaghat and Bhandara 
are th© eastern outposts of Nagpuri. Further east we are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of Chanda (the south is occupied by Telugu), and gradually merges into 

HaPbi. HaPbi, also called Bastari (104,971), was for 
long nobody’s child in the linguistic classification of India. 
Our Survey shows that it is a corrupt mixture of several languages, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, forming a transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, but generally 
with a Marathi backbone. The HaPbi of the State of Bastar is considered by Ohhattis- 
garhi-speakers to be Marathi, and by Marathi-speakers to be Chhattisgarhi, and this well 
illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central jiart of Bastar, having Telugu to 
its south. In the north-east corner of Bastar we find a form of speech called Bhatri. 
This is the link between HaPbi and Oriya, and is classed as a dialect of the latter 
language. It might with almost equal accuracy be described as one of the many forms 
of HaPbi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. We have now brought Marathi 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to within a couple of hundred miles of the 
Bay of Bengal. Hitherto attention has naturally been fixed iijion the ijai'ticiilar dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bombay Presidency, and it has usually been classed as the 
most south-western of the Aryan languages of India. It will have been seen that 
‘Southern’ describes it much more completely. 


Hal'bi. 


Returning to the Bombay Presidency, we must consider the one form of Marathi 
Kohkani. which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt form of the 

standard form of speech. This is Kohkani, spoken in the 
Konkan, from Malwan in the north to Karwar in the south. It is the language of the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belgaum and 
North and South Kanara and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Goa, it is usually 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 
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idiom, which, it is not necessary to mention here. As a dialect of Marathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a relatively early period, so that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of phonetical development, and shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national literature, the old manuscripts having been 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as containing pagan doctrines, but 
a new literatm-e, Christian in character, has sprung up under the care of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Thomaz EstevSo) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first Kohka^i 
grammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphr'ase of the New Testament 
which is still popular. The old Konkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Nagan character, and this was also used by Carey in his translation of the New 
Testa<ment. Later on the Kanai'ese alphabet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Fathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in several of their religious books. The modern literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Eastern Group. 


Opportunity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. This, though an Indo- Aryan 

form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 
Singhalese. language of any part of India proper. It is spoken in 

Ceylon, especially in the southern half of that island, whither it was imported, apparently 
w'ith Buddhism, from the western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is Marathi, 
but the relationship is distant, and there are few obvious traces of the connexion. 

A dialect of Singhalese is Mahl, spoken in the Maidive 
islands and Minicoy. 

The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, and Assamese. It 

thus includes all thr- Arv in languages of 
India which, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridian of Benares. Oriya 
or TJtkali is the Aryan language spoken in 
Orissa and in the country bordering on that 
Province, to the north it includes a portion 
of the District of Midnapore, which, together 
with a part of Balasore, was the Orissa of 
the phrase ‘ Bengal, Bibar, and Orissa ’ 
found in the Diwani grant and in the regu- 
lations framed by Government in the last 
decades of the 18th century. It is also the 
language of the District of Singhbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur, 
and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the west it 
is the language of the greater part of Sambalpur, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small portion of the District of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie between these two Districts 



Survey, Census of 1921. 

Oriya . 

. 9,042,525 

10,143,165 

Bihari . 

. 37,180,782 

84,342,430* 

Bengali . 

. 41,933,284 

49,294,099 

Assamese 

. 1.447,662 

1,727,328 

Total 

. 89,604,143 

95,507,022 


OriyS. 



Surrey. 

Cenaus of 1921. 

Standard 

. 8,352,228 

... 

Mixed Dialects 

ol 


the North . 

. 682,798 

... 

Bhatrl • ^ • 

17,387 

... 

tFnspecified 

90,112 

... 

Total 

. 9,042,525 

10,143,165 


^ In the Census returns, nearly all tlie speakers of Bihiri are as speaking Western Hindi. In the returns, only 

7,331 ai’e shown for Bih \n. The figures given above are corrected estimates* 
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and Orissa proi)er. On the south it is the language of the north of the District of 
Ganjam, with its connected Indian States, and of the Jeypore Agency of Yizagapatam. 
It is thus spoken in four Provinces of British India, — Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, and covers, say, 82,000 square miles, an area a little less 
than that of Tugo-Slavia, while the number of its sjDeakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined populations of Norway and Sweden. 


liinguistic boundaries. 


Dialects. 


It is called Oriya, OdrI, or IJtkali, that is to say, the language of Odra or Utkak 

both of which are ancient names for the country known 
Name of Language. to the English as Orissa. It is sometimes called IJriya, but 

this name is merely a mis-si^elling of the more correct Oriya. The earliest example of 
the language which is at present known consists of some OriyS words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscription dated a century later contains several sentences 
w^hicli show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from 

the modern form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is bounded on the north by Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Easteim 
Hindi, and on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the HaPbi dialect of Marathi through Bhatri. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half- Oriya and half-Bengali, Of these 
there are almost as many forms as there are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the personal equation of each. A sentence may begin in Oyiya 
and end in Bengali or vwe vefsd, or the two languages may l.>e mixed clause and clause 
about, but all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oriya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the staudard is in the main closely 

followed over the whole Oriva-speaking area. Bhatri is the 

Dliatri, . . - * e x a 

transition dialect to Marathi^ and the only sjieeimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagari (i.e., the Marathi) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya. 


Oriya is handicapped bj possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 
,, character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 

Written Character. tt i • • 

Nagari, but is written by the local scrilies with a stylus on a 

talipot j)alm leaf. Tlie scratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. TJie palm leaf i.s excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a long narrow leaf is neces- 
sarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line winch is a distinguishing feature of the Nagari character. For this the Oriya scribe 
is compelled to substitute a sex’ies of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oyiya printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing-press compel the tyj)e to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
this curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so minute that it 
is often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriya hook seems to he all curves, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 
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On the grotmd that its grammatical structure in some respects closely resembles that 

of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been claimed by 
Connexion with Bengali. t .j. -r> tj ■>. , ^ 

Calcutta randits as a dialect oi that language. They are, 

however, wrong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual points of resemblance are 
due to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabhrarh^a. 
It has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and when the plural 
has to be expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of a noun of multitude. As 
in all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the uneducated, or when respect is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so difficult a language for 
a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘ comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown back as far as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation ; but in the best Oriya every 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressM upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set of verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for want of which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to embody what seems to us the simplest idea. When 
a Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he has to borrow the present participle for the occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the first place, not as a participle, and, in the 
second place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriya, on the other hand, simply takes 
the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning necessarily re- 
quires. As every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Oriya 
grammar does not know the so-called * Infinitive Mood ’ at all. The veriest beginner 
does not miss it, and instinctively makes up his ' infinitive ’ or his ' gerund ’ as he re- 
quires it. In this respect Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
than even Classical Sanskrit, and can be compared only with the old Sanskrit of the 
Vedic times. This archaic character, both of form and of vocabulary, runs through the 
Avhole language, and is no doubt accormted for by its geographical position. Orissa has 
ever been an isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water. 
On the south, the language is Dravidian, and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the noi’th, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 


On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. Eor eight centuries it 

was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modei-n times, it 
Influence of other languages. sway of the Bh§slas of Nagpur, 

both of whom have left deep impressions of their rule upon the land. On the language 
they have imposed a number of Telugu and Marathi words and idioms which still 
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survive. These are, so far as we know, the only foreign elements of importance that have 
intruded into Oriya. There are also a few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a small vocabulary of English court terms and the like, which English 
Literature. domination has brought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 

large literature, mainly composed of religious i^oetry, that 
relating to Krishna being most prominent. As a vernacular, it is almost confined to its 
proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, where 
they are mainly either domestic servants or palki-bearers. 


The province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected politically with 
BihSri. country which is now the United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh than with Bengal. Even so long ago as the time of 
the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Eamayana, Eama-chandra, the prince of 
Ayodhya (the modem Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sita, from the 
country of Mithila, or the present North Bihar. The face of the Bihari is ever turned to 
the North-West ; from Bengal he has experienced only hostile invasions. For these 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the ‘ Hindi ’ 
said to be spoken in the United Provinces, but really nothing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharis regard everything connected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhramsa.^ It occupies the original seat of that language, and still retains 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. This is accounted for by 
the political influence of the North-West. The pronunchxtion of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth between Bengal and Central Hindostan. A man who pronounces his .’s as sh 
would at once be known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharis, therelore, in 
their desire, which has existed for several centuries, to sever all connexidn with the 
people to the east, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’s of the wust, and have 
now acquired it ; but that it is a coinjiaratively modem innovation is clearly shown by 
the fact that, although they pronounce in the Kaithi national character they always 
wite sh, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate 
the «A-sound which in their time was so characteristic of the tongue of Magadha. 


Bihaii IS not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limits 
Where epoken. thilt 1 roviiiC6. To tli6 west it is s])okeii in the enstern 

f n AU districts of the United Provinces, and even in a small 

mil I^fern boundary may be taken as roughly the meridian passing 

through Benaies, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city On the 

It from the Himalaya 

® the North to Smshhlimn (an OriyS-aj^rkiug distriot) on the South, and tam 

to in the North-West. Hie total ai-ea covered bv it is 

Ev ” Ynso-siavia, and the numier of 

1^1. « n little less than that of the iiopulation of 

N^h XL ‘T'X* to its East, the Himalayan tongues to ite 

North, Eaetem Hindi to its West, and Oyiya to its Soufcli. 
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Bihaii has three mam dialects: Maithili, Magalii, and Bhojpuri. Each of these 


Dialects. 

Survey. 

Census o£ 1921. 

has several sub-dialect's. Maithili or 
Tirhutia is spoken over Tirhut, a part of 

Maithili 

. 10,268,357 


Champaran, eastern Monghyr, Bhagalpur. 

Magahi 

. 6,604,817 

... 

and western Purnea. It is found in its 

Bhojpuri 

. 20,412,608 

... 

greatest iiurity m the District of Darhhanga, 
and has a small literature going back to the 

Total 

. 37,180,782 

84,342,430> 

Maithili, 



fifteenth century. Vidyapati Tbakur, who 


lived about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some rejpute, and one of his works, 
translated into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in his own vernacular that his fame chiefly 
rests. He was the first of the old Master Singers whose short religious poems, dealing 
principally with Badha and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited hy the celebrated 
Hindu reformer Chaitanya (flourished sixteenth centui 7 ), and, through him, became the 
house poetry of the Lower Provinces. Numbers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Vidyapati’s name, so that it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitation, 
especially as in the great collection of these songs which is the accepted authority in 
Bengal, the former have become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre. Vernacular literature has also had several dramatic authors in 
Larbhang'a, the local custom being to write the body of a play in Sanskrit but the 
songs in Maithili. There have also been some epic poems, of which at least one has 
sui-vived in part. 


Magahi is spoken in South Bihar and in the Chota Nagpur District of Hazaribagh 

which covers the northern of the two plateaux of that 
Magahi. Province. It does not extend to the southern plateau, of 

which, as we shall see, the language is a form of Bhojpuri. It has no written literature, 
but Carey translated the New Testament into it in 1818 and some folktales and songs 
have been collected and printed. The northern i>art of the locality in which Magahi is 
now spoken corresponds to the ancient Magadha, and was therefore the head-quarters of 
the ancient Magadha Apabhram^a. 

Bhojj)uri is properly speaking the language of Bhojpur, the name of a town and 

pargana in the north-west of the District of Shahabad. It 
Bhojpuri. connotes, however, the language spoken over a much wider 

area. It occupies the whole of West Bihar and of the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Palamau, and the southern, or Banchi, plateau 
of Chota Nagpur. It varies according to locality, the tongue of Azamgarh and Benares 
differing somewhat from that of Shahabad and Saran, another division of forms being 
between the Bhojpuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important sub-dialect, the Nagpuria of Chota Nagpur, and natives also recognize, by 

using separate names, the Madhesi Bhojpuri spoken in 
Champaran. the Sarwarift of Basti and the neighbourhood, 
sarwarifi. and the Tharui, or broken dialect spoken by the hill tribes of 

the Himalaya, hut these are refinements of small importance. 


Tbarul. 


* See note ta page 145 . 
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The three main sub-dialects are the Standard, the Western, and Nagpuria. Western 

Bhojpuri is frequently called ‘ Purbi or ‘ the Language of 
(Purbi). excellence. This is naturally the name given 

to it by the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages •which have nothing 
to do with Bhojpuri, simply because they are spoken to the ‘ East ’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in the last few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been translated into it. 

These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely Maithili and Magahi on 

the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other. The speakers are 
diStS? to^aach othe?® separated by ethnic peculiarities, but Maithili and 

Magahi and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to Bhojpuri. I shall here content 
myself with noting the most characteristic differences which at once strike the casual 
observer. In pronunciation Maithilig and to a less degree Magahi, is much rounder than 
Bhojpuri. In Maithili, the vowel a is pronounced with a broad sound approaching the ‘ o 
in hot" colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpnri, on the contrary, pronounces the 
vowel wuth the clear sharpcut tone w’-hich we hear all over central Hindostan. On the 
other hand, it also possesses a long drawled vowel which is sounded like the aw in -'awl 
The contrast between these two sounds is so very marked, and is of such frequent occurrence, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the whole dialect w’-hich is recognized at once. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuri has an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The polite ju’onoun of the second person, which is 
frequently heard in conversation, is a^auem Maithili and Magahi, but rmire in Bhojpuri. 
The verb substantive in Maithili is usually chhai or ach]i\ he is. In Magahi it is usually 
ha% and in Bhojpuri hate, hare, or hdwe. The three dialects all agree in forming the 
in-esent tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, exactly as in 
other modern Indian lauguage.s; but Magahi has also a special form of the present, 
dekha ha%, exactly equivalent to the English ‘ he is a-seeing and so has Bhojpuri 
another form delchd-la, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
■'^ei’bal conjugation is amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahi, but is as simple and 
straightforward in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hindi. There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but the above are those which are most characteristic 
and striking. Suffice it to say, further, that Maithili and Magahi are dialects of 
nationalitie.s that have carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthness, while Bhojpuri 
is the jH’actieal language of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 


The last remark brings us to the consideration of the ethnic differences between the 


lEthnio difPerences. 


speakers of Maithili and Magahi on the one hand, and those 
wlio speak Bhojpuri on the other. These are great. Mithila, 


a country with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, 
is a land under the spiritual dominion of a sept of Brahmans (jxtraordinarily scrupulous 
in regard to the mint, anise, and cummin of the law. Eor centuries it has been too proud 
■to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has suffered conquest 
after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, ■without changing its 
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ancestral traditions. The story goes that at the marriage of Rama, the Brahmans of 
Mithila showed the same uncivilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahmanical domination has left ineffaceable marks upon the 
nature of the rest of the population. Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoverish the earth, nor 
will they seek other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to practise 
the one art with which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other hand, altliough it 
is intimately connected with tbe early history of Buddhism, was too long a cockpit for 
contending Musalman armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindu age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with dijfficulty by the aid of great irrigation works spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and unenterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Eastern Hindostan which illustrates the national character. It is ‘ blmdes and has 
two meanings. One is ‘uncouth’, ‘boorish’, and the other is ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha. ’ Which meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know ; 
but a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 

The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who speak BibSri dialects. They form one of the fighting nations of 
Hindostan. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity that may present itself. They 
have in former times furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hindostani army, and, 
on the other hand, they took a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. As fond as the 
Irishman of a stick, the long-honed, stalwart Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand, is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
grated to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employment, either honestly as pdZH-bearers, 
or, otherwise, as dacoits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of these men 
euphemistically termed ‘ darwans ’, to hold his tenants in order. Such are the people 
who speak Bhojpuri, and it can be understood that their language is a handy article, 
made for current use, and not too much encumbered by grammatical subtilties. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character is that known as Kaithi. This 

script is used over the whole of Hindostan alongside the 
Written c arac er. more complete and elegant Nagai'i. Practically speaking* 

the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigrapM- 
cally it is not a corruption of it, as is thought by some. Kaithi is the official character 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Patwari finds little 
difficulty in reading a Gujarati book. The Brahmans of Tirhut employ a special 
character of, their own, called the Maithili script. It closely resembles that used for 
Bengali, but differs from it just enough to make it at first sight rather puzzling to 

read. 
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Bengali is the language of the Gangetic Delta, and of the country immediately to 

its north and east. Tt ig spoken by forty-two millions of 
people, approximately equivalent to the population of 
Prance. North of the Ganges its western boundary may be taken as the Kiver Maha- 
nanda in the east of the District of Puruea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Ciiota Nagpur plateaus, it covers the greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbhum which is known as Dlialbhum. To the east, it runs 
a short wjty up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalpara, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as Mymensin"!! and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Bunnan languages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colonies. Purtlier south, it is spoken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of the Hid Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan. 
To its north it has the Tibeto-Bunnan languages of the Himalaya, to its west Biliaii, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east Tibeto-Bunnan languages and Assamese. On the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other sj)eech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali The two can 
almost be sjjoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tables as having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have knoivn better, were the obedient slaves of the Pandits of Calcutta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book language in their u'orks. Beames was the first, and 

I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on recoi’d what tlie people really spoke. ^ Since then the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a hand of writers headed by the eminent Rabindranath Tagore is creating a 
taste for a chaster prose style in which the classical Bengali of the last century i.s skilfully 
blended with the forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be either 
Dialects. horizontal or perpendicular; adopting the former method 

we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 
vernacular on the other. The former is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in books and newspapers, or when speaking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 


' The result of the influence of the old school of F'andits upon Bengali may Vjc illustrated by taking a jassage of 
narrative English, and substituting a Latin word for every noun that occurs. Theoretically the nouns should be in Anglo- 
Saxon, but, to an Englishman, Latin more nearly holds the ponition of a learned language that Sanskrit does in India. As 
an example I give a verse or two of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with a Latin word (gender and case being usually 
neglected) substituted whei-ever the Bengali version employs a Sanskrit one, - A certain vir had two filiuses. And tire 
junior tiliua medio of them said to his pater, “ pater give me the pars of the substantia that falleth to me,” And he made 
divisio unto them of his proprins facultas. And not multus dies after the junior filius made ornnis substantia oollectua and 
became peregre profectus into a regio longinquus.’ In this the Latin words are taken from Beza’s translation. No wonder 
that a Bengali villager staits and stares in the witness box when asked to repeat (and expected to understand) a form of 
asseveration couched in language analogous to the above. I have known a village woman break into hyaterical giggles when 
asked to repeat the form of asseveration which has, under the orders of the Calcutta High Court, to be tendered to every 
witness before he or she gives evidence in a judicial proceeding. 
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Between these two, there is not merely the same difference as that which exists between 
the language of the educated and that of the uneducated say, in England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs from the colloquial dialect, not 
only in having a highly Sanskritized vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are much contracted. Words which, in the literary laaguage, pronounced oTe rotundot 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 
is of little assistance tow^ards understanding or speaking the latter. 

The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of Bengali. 
There are several dialects of this, but the change from one to another is so gradual that 

it is impossible to say w'here anyone of 
them begins or ends. We may, however* 
recognize two main branches, a Western 
and an Eastern. The Western includes 
the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 
and Hooghly, the curious south-western 
dialect spoken in central Midnaj)ore, and the 
Northern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 
between Purnea and Eangpur. In Western 
Bengal, there is a Western dialect which 
has been affected by the neighbouring 
Bihari, and we also, in the same locality, 
find some broken forms of speech employed 
by the hill tribes. The principal of these is 
the Mai Paharia of the Santal Parganas 
and Birbhum, which used to be thought to 
be a Dravidian language, but which tbe 
Survey has shown to be a corrupt Bengali. 
In Northern Bengal, the Tibeto-Burman Koches have long abandoned their own 
language, but traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, which increase as 
we go eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Purnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adioining Maithili Bihari, and tbe Kaitlff character 
of Bihar is even used for recording the Bengali laaguage. 


Survey. 

Census of 1921 

Western . , 18,866,692 

Eastern . . 22,730,606 

... 

Unspecified . . 335,996 

... 

Total . 41,933,284 

49,294,099 

Western Bengali. 

Survey. 

Standard 

. 8,443,996 

Western . . 

. 3,967,641 

Soutli- Western 

. 346,602 

Nortliern 

. 6,108.563 

Total 

. 18.866,692 

Broken Dialects, 

Survey. 

Kharifi-^liar 

. 2,298 

PabSria-tliSr 

462 

Mfil Paharill . . • 

. 27,908 

Total 

. 30,668 


Eastern Bengali. 

Standard 

Ksjbangfi 

South-Eastern 


Survey, 

16,910,661 

3,609,171 

2,310,784 


The Eastern branch of Bengali may be taken as having the District of Dacca forr 

its centre, where what may be called Stand- 
ard Eastern Bengali is spoken. The true 
eastern dialect is not spoken west of the 
Brahmaputra, though, when we cross the 
river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well- 
222,730,606 marked form of speech in Eangpur and the 

districts to its north and east. It is called EajbangSi, and, while undoubtedly belonging 
to the eastern branch, has still points of difference which lead us to class it as a separate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Bahe. The characteristic signs of 
Eastern Bengali are first noticeable in the Districts of Khulna and Jessore, and are 
found all over the eastern half o'; the Gangetic Delta. It then extends in a north- 
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easterly direction following the yalleys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingh, Sylhet, and Cachar. In every direction its further 
progress is stopped by the hills which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymensingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the lesa 
civilized trihes, called Haijong or Hajong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto- 


Burman languages. 


Along the eastern littoral of the Bay of 


Haijong 


Bengali pronunciation. 


Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 
and inland there is another curious dialect, called Chakma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character of its 

own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
Chaitma . .20 000 Writing Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 

Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata- 
loguers put it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pages.^ 
Some remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 

words used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 
It should be remembered that these words are just, as foreign 
to the language as Latin words are to French, or as French words are to English, and 
Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
‘Frenehe ful fayre and fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowe.’ During the 
period in which the Prakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs 
of the Indo-Aryan were incapable of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds 
which had been easy to their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 
spelt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindu grammarians we 
know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
Wealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakshmi, they found that it cost them too 
much trouble to pronounce kshm, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing, 
Lachchhi or, dialectically, LakMil. Again, when they wanted to ask for cooked rice, 
which their forefathers called hhakta, they found the ht too hard to pronounce, and so 
said, and wrote, bhatta, just as the Italians find it difficult to say factum, and say, and 
write, fatto. Again, some of them could not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say 
sh. When they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say sdgara, but said, and 
wrote, shagara or shay ora. As a last example, if they wanted to express the idea con- 
veyed by the word ‘ external,’ they could not say bdhya, and so they said, and wrote, 
bajjha. Now, I have already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhram^a closely connected with that very Magadhl Prakrit from which the above 
examples are all taken. The very same incapacities of the verbal organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago. A Bengali 
cannot easily pronounce kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear 
8, but must make it ah. The compound letter hy beats him, and instead he has to say 
jjh. These are only a few examples of facts which might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, a Bengali when he borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, say, at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if 
they were M&gadhi Prakrit words. He writes Lakshmi, and says Lakkhi. He writes 
Bagara, and says shdgar, or, if he is uneducated, shnyar. He writes bdhya, and says 
bajjha. In other words, he writes S anskrit, and from that writing reads another 

» Ante. Tf. 77. 
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language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to write factnm, when he says fatto, or as 
if a ^Frenchman were to write the Latin siccay while he says seche, or as if he were to 
write the Latin de hard in ab ante, and read it clorenavant. The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difficulty of Bengali is its pronunciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not represented by its spelling. 
The vocabulary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
.a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of Lalf-pronounced con- 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which the un- 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his own larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 

century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
iiiterature. called ‘ revival of learning ’ has galvanized into a vigorous 

-existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the word. Of the earlier writers, perhaps Chanda 
Das and Mukunda Earn are the two whose writings will best repay perusal. Their 
writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned with true poetry and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of Mukunda 
Earn have been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The well-known Bengali character is a by-form of the Nagari type of Indian 

alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about 

Written character. ,t . • «. -x i p 

the eleventh century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 
Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the Maithili dialect of Bihari. 

Assamese is the last of the speeches of the Outer Sub-Branch. As its name implies, 

it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of 
Assamese. wliich it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 

west, where, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. Elsewffiere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of pronominal suffixes) have been retained, owung to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 


Written character. 


Assamese. 


^Tru„.o..s...a„d prevailing amoug the neightouring tribe,. 

Western . . 643,500 ... Western Assamese differs slightly from that 

Mayftng . • 23,500 ... spokeu at the eastern end of the Valley, but 

^ ■■■ the only true dialect is Mayang or Bishnu- 

Unspecified • . ll.oOJ ... _ tt* j - , • x-l 

— punva. spokeu by a Hindu colony m the 

Total . 1,447,502 1,727,328 „ , . » -fr • aa j i 

State of Manipur and by scattered members 
of the same tribe in Sylhet and Caohar. Prom its geographical position we should 

expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
MaySng. Assamese, and it would not he wrong to class it as the 

former ; hut I place it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of 
that language. We may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 


Survey. 
SOS, 960 
643,500 
23,500 
9,000 
11,602 


Census of 1921. 


Total 


MaySng. 


1,447,502 


1,727,328 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwa* It is a ‘ pigeon ’ mixture of 

Bensrali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home- 
staying race, and the only localities in which their language 
is found spoken by any considei'able number of people outside the Assam Valley are the 
lulls of that province, and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, once hotly 
argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of being discussed ad injimtum. The words 
‘ dialect ’ and ‘ language ’ are no more capable of mutually exclusive definition than are 
‘ variety ’ and ‘ species ’ or ‘ hill ’ and ‘ mountain. ’ It may he admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali ; hut, if we 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written literature, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese is entitled to claim an independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, and to have a standard of its own, different from 
that which a native of Calcutta would w'ish to impose upon it. 


Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 

the usual sound of a as that of o in ‘ hot, ’ a long drawled a 
compared with something like the sound of 0 in ‘glory.’ Little distinc- 
tion is made between long and short vowels, accent having, 
as in modern Greek, everywhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, botii being sounded as semi-cerebrals like the English 
t and d. Tiie consonants e/i and c//k have the sound of s in ‘ sin, ’ and / that of s in 
‘ azure.’ On the other hand the letter s is pronounced with a peculiar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘ loch.’ The declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has many 
characteristic features in points of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when used in literature, is much more free from Tafcsamas 
than is that of Bengali. 


The Assame.se ha ve just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 
Literature. department have they been more successful than in history, 

a branch of study in which the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the j)ast six hundred years has 
been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied u|)on. These historical 
works, originally written in imitation of the chronicles kept by the Ahom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by tbeir Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records of eontemiwrary events. 
But Assamese literature is l)y no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, princiiMilly religious, have been catalogued. One of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, was §ri Sankara DSva, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and transbited the Bhiigavata Purina into Assamese. Other authors 
were Kama Saraswati, the translator both of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
Madhava, the author of the Shakti~raindvaii and other poSms, The Hindu, system 
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of medicine was professionally studied by numerous Assam families of distinction, and 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirements of a well-bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, principally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vei-nacular. We know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five hundred years, and many of these are still acted in the 
village narnghars. The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Serampore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editions have since been issued. 
In later years, the American Baptist Mission Pi*ess has published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and has done much to keep the language pure and un- 
contaminated by the neighbouring Bengali. 

The character used in writing Assamese is nearly the same as that employed foi' 
„ . ^ ^ Bengali. It has one sign, that to represent the sound of to, 

whicli is wanting in the alphabet or that language. 
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Eastern Hind!* 

■ AwadM 
BagliSli . 
Ohhattisgaipbi 

Total 


Survey. Oe.nsus of 1921. 

16,143,548 

4,612,756 

3,756,843 

24,511,647 22,667,8821 


Eastern Hindi. 


CHAPTER XIV. — INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. MEDIATE SUB-BRANCH. 

We now come to that form of speech which is intermediate between the Outer and 

Inner linguistic Sub-Branches. It is the vernacular of the 
country in which the hero Bama-chandra was born ; and 
the Jain apostle Mahavira used an early 
form of it to convey his teaching to his 
disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
that tract, Ardha-Magadhi, hence became 
the sacred language of the Jains, and its 
modern successor, Eastern Hindi, throngh 
the influence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Oestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half the literature of Hindostan, 

Eastern Hindi, which includes three dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli, and Chhattisgarhi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghelkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a pari of Eyzabad, In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the eountty between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of Bundelkhand, the west and the sonth-Sone 
tract of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and a portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur. In. the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
J uhbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Eeudatory States. 

The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble each other. Indeed, Bagheli 

differs so ’’ttle from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should he inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Chhattisgarhi, under the influence of the neighbouring 
Marathi and Oriya, shows greater points of difference; hut its close connexion with 
Awadhi is nevertheless apparent. The Awadhi-Bagheli dialect covers the whole of 
Awadhi and Bagheli. Eastern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of 

Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chang Bhakar, and the Districts 
of Jubbulpore and Mandla. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Centml 
Provinces to the south and west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi 
and Bagh&li, we may take the river Jamna where it runs between Eatehpur and Banda, 
and thence the southern boundary of the Allahabad District. The boundary must, how- 
ever, he uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seize upon as 

chhBttiBgaihi Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

of the Eastern Hindi tract; that is to say, the States of 
Udaipui, Korea, and Sirguja, a portion of Jashpur, and the greater part of Chhattis- 
garh. As above described. Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
extending frem, but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
muc longer from north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be 
roug ly taken as 750 miles, and its mean breadth as 260, which together give an area of 
a out 187,600 s quare miles. The total number of speakers is about equal to the entire 

ratnrnk. nnW v *p«»kori of EasUni Hindi are shown as s^waking Western Hindi. In the 

retoMs, only 1.899.628 are shown for Eastern Hindi. The figure, given above are corrected estimates. 
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population of Brazil, of Czecho^Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia combined, or of the XJnited 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh. 

Owing to the former prestige of the Lucknow Court, Awadhi is now also spoken as 

A vernacular elsewhere than ® Musalmans over the eastern half of the 

in the Eastern Hindi tract United Provinces and over the greater part of Bihar, the 

language of the Hindu majority of this tract being Bihari, 
It is difficult to say how many of these Muslims do use Awadhi, but, so far as my 
information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Large numbers 

of speakers’ of Eastern Hindi are scattered all over Northern 
India. Putting aside the number of Oudh men who have 
travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army which is largely recruited 
in that Province. 


Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 

on the west by various dialects of Western Hindi, of which 
Linguistic Boundaries. principal are Kanauji and Bundeli. On the east it is 

bounded by the Bhojpuii dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of 
the Marathi language. 

It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship which Eastern 

Hindi bears to the languages on its east and west. In its 

Position of Eastern Hindi , , . „ „ 7 , , » ,i , ■ n 

with regard to languages of the pronunciation it follows that ot the west in the most 
Outer aud Inner Sub-Branches. . , , . /i. j i • j* 

impoi’tant particulars, while m the declension ot nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mdt', not merd. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occupies a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in 1. Eastern Hindi does not use a participle in I, but does employ 
the same personal terminations as those which are found in Bihari. Por instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ‘struck’ ismdrd, which is a contracted foim of mdnd, while 
the Bihari. form is mdrila. In the west, ‘ he struck ’ is mard (i.e. maria) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is mdrilas, with the termination s, meaning ‘he’ (or, 
litemlly, ‘ by him ’). Easteiu Hindi takes the Western mdnd, and adds to it the Bihari 
termination «, so that it has mdria-s, more usually pronounced mdris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
third the Western. The second person wavers between the two. Thus, ‘ I shall strike ’ is 
the Eastern mdrabd, while ‘he will strike’ is the Western We thus see that 

Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position betw'een the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi ’ from which it is descended. 

Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi and Bagheli, have received considerable 

literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 
Awadhi Literature. important. The earliest writer of note in 

that dialect was a MusalrnSn, Malik Mu^mmad of Jayas 
Malik Muhammad. ^ author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 

the Padimdtoati. This work, while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Eatan 


Awadhi Literature. 
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Sen’s quest for the fair Padmavati, of ‘Aiau’ddin’s ruthless siege of the virgin city 
of Chitaur, of Ratan’s valour, and of Padmavati’s wifely devotion culminating in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing the search of the soul for the 
true wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course, hlalik 
Muhammad’s ideal of life was high, and throughout the work of the Muslim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirits among 
his Hindd fellow countrymen who were groping in the dark for that light of which many 
obtained more than a passing glimpse. 

Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 

reformer Tulasi Das (d. 1623). This extraordinary man, 

" * who, if we take for our test the influence that he exercises at 

the present day, was one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is commonly known to Europeans as the author of a 
history of Rama, but he was far more than that. He occupies a position among the 
singers of the Rama Saga peculiar to himself. Unlike the numerous religious poets who 
dwelt in the Doab, and whose theme was Krishna, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 
and alone in his niche in the Temple of Eame. Disciples he had in plenty, — to-day they 
are numbered by millions,— hut imitators, none. Looking back through the vista of 
centuries we see hie noble figure standing in its omi pure light as the guide and saviour of 
Hindustan. His influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept increasing ; and only 
when we reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
are carried out under the name of Krishna- worship, can we justly appreciate the work of 
the man who first in Korthern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the infinite 
graciousness of the Deity, and whose motto might have been — 

* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both gimt and small/ 

But Tulasi Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion, — ^he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic creed, and 
yet his great work is at the present day the one Bible of ninety millions of people, and 
fortunate it has been for them that they had this guide. It has been received as the 
perfect example of the perfect book, and thus its influence has been exercised not only 
over the unlettered multitude, but over the long series of authors who followed him, and 
especially over the crowd which sprang into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the beginning of the last century. As Mr. Growse says, in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Mamdya^a of this author, ‘ the book is in everyone’s hands, from the 
court to the cottage, and is read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old.’ In fact the 
importance of Tulasi Das in the history of India cannot be overrated. Putting the 
literary merits of his work out of the question, the fact of its miiveirsal acceptance by all 
classes, from Bhagalpur to the Panjab, and from the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, surely 
demands more than a polite acknowledgment of his existence. Half a century ago, an 
old missionary said to me that no one could hope f o understand the natives of Upper 
India, till he had. mastered every line that Tulasi Das had written. I have since learned 
to know how right he was. 
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The resalt of the commanding position which this poet occupies in the literary 
history of India is that the Awadhi dialect in which he wrote has since been accepted 
as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain classes of poetry can be 
composed. For the past three centuries the gi'eat mass of Indian poetical literature has 
been inspired by one or other of two themes, the history of Rama and the history of 
Krishna. The scene of the latter’s early exjjloits was the central Doab together with the 
District of Muttra to its south, and the Braj Bhakha of that tract has been used as the 
means of recording it. But nearly all the vast literature dealing with Rama has been 
composed in Awadhi. Nay, more, the use of Awadhi has extended, so that, excepting 
that devoted to the Krishna Saga, nine-tenths of all the poetry of North India have been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Mahabhaxata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the Maharaja of Benares. The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of great merit. 

The other form of Awadhi, Bagheli, has also a considerable literatm*e. Under the 
Bagheii Literature. enlightened patronage of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 

poets arose in that country, whose works still enjoy a con- 
siderable reputation. These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critics 
who wrote about poetry than of poets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
developed, but the authors were not ‘ makers ’ in the true sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER XV.-INDO- ARYAN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH. 

We now come to the eonsideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. The languages of this 

Inner Sub-BrancL. Survey. Census of 1921. 

Sub-Branch tall into two groups, the Centra! 

si Group . . . 81,665,821 81,746,955 

■1 Group . . . 2,104,801 1 ,917,637 Pahari. The Central Group in- 


Inner Sub-Branci. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Central Group . 

Fahirl Group . 

81,665,821 

2,104,801 

81,746,955 

1,917,637 

Total . 

83,770,622 

83,663,492 

Centml Group. 

Survey. 

CeuBus of 1921. 

Western Hindi 

PaSj&bl .... 
Efijasth&nl 

Gujarati .... 
Bhili .... 

Kbandefil 

38,013,928 

12,762,639 

16,298,260 

10,646,227 

2,691,701 

1,263,066 

41,210,916 1 
16,233,696 » 
12,680,662 
9,651,992 
1,855,617 
218,272 

Total 

81,665,821 

81,745,955 


Western Hindi covers the country between Sahrind [Sirhiud] in the Panjab and 
Western Hindi. Allahabad in the United Provinces. This almost exactly cor- 

responds to the MadhyadeSd or ‘ mid-land ’ referred to above ® 
as the true, pure home of the Indo-Aryan people. It is through this land that the 
mysterious River Sarasvati of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
in the sands of the Eastern Panjab to the Prayag, near Allahabad, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On the north. Western Hindi extends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, but on the south it does not reach much beyond the valley 
of the Jamna, except towards the east, where it occupies most of Buudelkhand and a 
part of the Central Provinces. The number of its speakers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
same as that of the population of Italy and four millions more than that of England. 
It has sevei'fil recognized dialects, of which the principal are Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, 
WestcTO Hindi. Survey. Census of 1921. Kanauji, and Bundeli, to which we may add 

Hindustani . . . 16 , 883,169 ... Bangaru of the South-Eastern Panjab. 

Brafshakba " " 7 864 274 ' these, HindOstaiii is now the recognized 

Kanauji .... 4,481,500 ... literary form of Western Hindi, and it will 

Bundas .... 6,869.201 ... 

be more convenient to consider it last. The 

Tot.. . 88.013.928 41.2l0.91«> 

Braj BhakBa. country immediately to its south from near Delhi 

to, sfiy, Etawah, its head-quarters being round the town of 
^athuia [Muttia]. South and west of the Jamna it is also sjiokeii in Gurgaon, in 
the States of Bharatpur and Karauli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior Agency. 
1,0 the west and south it gradually merges into RajasthSin. For more than two thousand 
years Mathura has been one of the most imiiortant centres of Indo-Aryan civilization. 
Here also tradition places the earthly scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Krishna. 
It was thus natural that the dialect of this country, — the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Surasena, should be used for literature. In the Sanskrit dramas, the ordinary 
conversation in prose of women of the upper classes was couched in Sauraseni Prakrit, 
and a variety of the same dialect was employed by the Digainbara Jains for their sacred 
books. In ancient times a part of Surasena was known as Vrajii, i.e., the country of the 
cDw-pens, and from this is derived the m odern appellation of Braj, with its language 

I ^ ^ *''^“*”* Mieludo many »peakorB of Lalmdi, wrongly claiied under PaSjubJ. 

p# H7« 


Hinddst&iii 
BangaiU . 
Braj Bh&kli& 
Kanauji . 
BunASlI . 


Total 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

16,683,169 

2,106,784 

7,864,274 

4,481,500 

6,869,201 

88,013,928 41,210,916' 


Braj Bhakba. 
Mathui-a [Muttra]. 
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known as Braj Bhaklia. The most important writer in the modem vernacular was the 
blind bard Sur Das, who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. As Tulasi 
Das sang of Bama, so Sur Das sang of Krishna, and lietween them, according to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all the possibilities of poetic art. Many are the 
traditions of minor poets who were unable to produce a single line which was not to he 
found already existing in the works of one or other of these "two masters of song. To the 
European mind there can be little comj)arison between the tw'o. Sur Das was a volumin- 
ous author who sang in one key, a sweet one it is true, while Tulasi Das, besides being 
a great reformer who rose superior to dogma and to creeds and who refused to found a 
sect, was a master of the whole gamut of human passion. Sur Das was not only one of 
the founders of a sect, but was also the ci’eator of a school of poets whose theme was 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Krishna, the companion of the herd-girls of Mathura, 
— a school w'hich still exists and still expresses itself through the medium of Braj Bhakha. 
The most celebrated of his followers was Bihari Lai (early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the author of the famous Sat Sat, or Seven Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. 


Kanauji is the dialect of the lower Doab from about Etawah to near Allahabad. 

Opposite the ancient town of Kanauj, from which it takes 
Ksnauji. name, it has also spread across the Ganges into the 

District of Hardoi and further north. It is nearly related to Braj Bhakha, being really 
little more than a sub-dialeet of that form of speech. It has received small literary 
cultivation, being completely overshadowed by its more powerful neighbour, but the 
Serampore missionaries used it for one of their translations of the New Testament in the 
early part of the last century. If we may trust the evidence of their translation, the 
dialect has since then lost several old historical forms which existed in Kanauji a century 
ago, and wdiich are still found in some of the Baiasthani dialects and in the Khasof Nepal. 

Bundeli is the dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Bundelkhand and the neighbour- 
hood, including not only the Bundelkhand Agency, but also 
Bundeli. Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Jhansi, together with the eastern 

portion of the Gwalior Agency. It is also spoken the adjoining parts of Bhopal, and 
in the Damoh, Saugor, Seoni, and Narsinghpur, and parts of the Hoshangabad and Chhind- 
WcU'a Districts of the Central Provinces. Banda, though politically in Bundelkhand, does 
not speak Bundeli. Here the language is mixed, but is in the main Bagheli. Bundeli 
has a small literature dating from the time of Chhattar Sal of Panna and his immediate 
predecessors of the early part of the eighteenth century. The Serampore missionaries 
translated the New Testament into it. The city of Mahoba is within Bundelkhand, and 
hence it follows that the most famous folk-epic of northern India, the Lay of Alha and 
■CTdan^ which deals with the fortunes of Mahoba and its capture by Prithiraja of Delhi, 
is sung by wandering bards in the Bundeli dialect. 

These three dialects, Braj Bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli, are all closely connected 
with each other, and are typically pure forms of the speech of the Inner Sub-Branch. 

The Western Hindi spoken in the south-east of the Panjab has several local names, 

but it is everywhere the same dialect. In the Eariana tract 
Bangaru. Hissar and Jind, it is recognized by Europeans under the 

name of Hariani. They, however, call the same form of speech, when they meet it in 
Bohtak, Dujana, the country parts of Delhi District and Kamal, simply ‘Hindi.’ 

•2 B 2 
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Natives of the country sometimes call it Jatu, and sometimes Bangaru, according to the 
caste of the people who speak it or to the tract in which it is spoken. Bangaru, or 
the language of the Bangar, the high and dry tract of the south-eastern Panjab west of 
the Ganges, appears to be the most suitable name by which to identify it. This form of 
Western Hindi has PaSSjabi to its north and west, and Ahirwati and Marwari (both dia- 
lects of Bajasthani) to its south, and it is a mixture of the three languages, with Western 
Hindi as its basis. It does not extend farther north than Karnal. North of Karual lies 
the District of Ambaia, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that we find 
spoken is the same as the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper Doab which will now' be 
described. In west Ambaia we find Pafijabi. 

As a vemacular, Hindustani is the dialect of Western Hindi which exhibits the 


language m the act of shading off into Pafiiabi. It has the 

ainddstani. , tt- r 

W estern Hindi grammar, but the terminations are those that 
we find in Pafiiabi. Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is kau> 
and the corresponding form in Pafijabi is dd. The Hindostani dialect of Western Hindi 
takes the k of kati, but the termination d of the Pafijabi da, and has kd. So also all 
adjectives and participles. Hindustani must be considered under two aspects, (1) as a 
vemacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
Hindostan and the hngna franca current over nearly the whole of India. As a veriia- 
. , cular, it may be taken as the dialect of WesteiTi Hindi spoken 

As a vernacular. • v i tt ... . ^ 

in the Upper Gangetie Doab, in Bohilkhaud, and in the east 
of the Ambaia District in the Panjab. It is spoken in its greatest purity round Merath 
[Meerut] and to the north. In Bohilkhand it giudually shades off into Elanauji, and in 
Ambaia into PaSSjal)!. In the rest of the Eastern Pan jab tbe language is Bangaru except in 
Gurgaoii where Vernacular Hindostani merges into Braj Bhakha, which may be considered 
to be established in the east of that District. In this neighbourhood, siive in a few minor 
pirticulars, the laugiuige is practically the same as that taught in the usual Hindustani 


grammars.* It is not, however, as the vernacular of the Upper 
Ung'iM Doab that Hindostani is generally known. To Europeans it 

is the polite speech of India generally, and more especially 
of Hindostan. The name itself is of European coinage, and indicates the idea that is thus 
suggested, it being rarely used by Indians except under European influence. As a lingua 
franca ' Hindostani grew up in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court, and was carried 
eveiywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul Empire. Since then its seat has 
been secure. It has several varieties, amongst which may be mentioned Urdu, Bekhta, 


01.^^ Dakhmi, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindostani 

which is written in the Persian character, and which makes 
a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said 
to be derived from the Urdu-e-mu^al la or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi 

hv -moKt that this account of Hindostani and its origin differs widely from that which has been given hitherto 

mkWofi w Accordingto himUrduwasa mongrel 

toward bv 8h cfr? T explanation given above was fii«t ^nt 

Hindostani! ! 1 e jear 1S80, and the Linguistic Survey has shown the entii-e con-ectness of his view. 

from which a few^rLic^di^“hare't^^Sudef bestowed, and 

o IitIi this word for want of a better term, though it is not strictly accurate. Properly speaking, a lineua fra»ea is 

hjbnd. 1 k«o, .1 n. tk.t «„<*h li. mL. 
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palace. It is spofeen eliieflj in the towns of western Hindostanj bv Mnsalmans and 
by Hindus who have come under the infliienee of Persian culture. Persian vocables are* 
it is ti-ue, employed in every form of Hindustani. We find them even in the correspond- 
ence of Prithiraja, who ruled in Helhi before the Muslim conquest of India. Such 
words have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant- 
Hindi of modem writers like Harilchandra of Benares. To object to their use would 
be but affected purism, just as would be the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is known as high Urdu, the use of Persian words is 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings of this class we find whole sentences 
in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian words 
from beginuiiig to end. It is curicms, moreover, that this extreme Persianization of 
Hindostaiil is, as Sir Cliarles Lyall rightly points out, not the work of conquerors; 
ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the contrary, the Urdu language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its 
authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and not Persians or Persianlzed Turks, who for many centuries used their own 
language for literary purposes.' To these is due the idea of employing the Pereian 
character for their vernacular speech, and the consequent preference for words to which 
that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would he a foolish purism and a political 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu literature 
of the day.’ I have made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall’s work,* in order to show 
what an accomplished scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one will, I think, dispute. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to ita 
use, whatever may be its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what words have 
received the right of citizenship and what have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in Hindostam as in English, there are styles and styles. Eor myself, I far prefer 
the Hindostani from which words whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 

Rekhta (Le. ‘ scattered ’ or ‘ mixed ’) is the form which Urdu takes when used by men,. 

especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 
from the manner in which Persian words are ‘ scattered ’ 
through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it ia 
known as RekJjti. 

Hakhini is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu, 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
Dakhnu. Persianization. It retains grammatical forms (such as 

mBre kd for mujh kb) which are common among the rustics of Northern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent case 

* EBglisb is being intioduced into the Indian vamaculare in the same way. A horse-doctor once said to me about 
a dog licking his wound, ‘ kuttfi-kS saliva bahut antiseptic hai,’ and i>r. Grahame Bailey has heard one Banjabj dentist 
say to another busy over one of his victims, 'continually excavate na karo.’ The 1911 Census Report of the ITnited 
Provinces (p. 284; quotes an Indian Wakll, or Attorney, saying in Court, ‘ is posUior-ki incontrovertible proof de sakt* hfi, 
aur xneiS opinion yeh hai ki defence-k* argument aater-hold aabi kar satU hai- 

* Sheteh qftke EindmHani Language {Edinburgh, 18S0), p. 9. 
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with, ne before transitive verbs in the i)a8t tei^e,* which is a characteristic feature of all 
the dialects of Western Hiudostan. 

The word Hindi ’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
of India, as distinguished from ‘ Hindu ’ or hon-Musalnian 
Indian. Thus Amir Khusrau says, ‘whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was 
pounded into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who w’ere Hindis had 
their lives spared.’* In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives of India) 
Bengali and Marathi are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word in two mutually contradictory senses, viz., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the non-Persianized, form of Hindostani which is 
used as a literary form of speech by Hindus, and which is usually printed in the Nagari 
character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between 
Bengal proper and the Panjab. In the present jmges I nse the word only in the 
former of these tAVO meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, 
* High Hindi,’ is the i)rose literary language of those Hindus who do not emidoy Urdu, 
It is of modem origin, having been introduced under English influence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Up till then, -when a Hindu Avrote prose and did not use 
Urdii, he AAU'ote in his oAvn local dialect, AAA'adlii, Bundeli, Braj Bliakha, Vernacular 
Hindostani, or AA'hat not. Lallu Lai,* under the inspiration of Hr. Gilchrist, changed all 
this .by writing the w^ell-known Frem Sugar, a Avork which Avas, so far ns the prose 
portions went, practically Avritten in Urdu, Avith Indo- Aryan Avords suhstitnted AA’herever 
a writer in that form of speech Avonkl nse Persian ones. It AA'as thus an automatic 
reversion to the actual vern.ACAilur o” the Ui>i)er Hoab. The course of this novel experi- 
ment Avas successful from the start. liiC subject of the first book Avritten in it attracted 
the attention of all pious Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhythmical as the 
Arabic saj\ pleased their ears. Then, the language filled a Avant. Tt gaA’e a lingua 
franca to the Hindus. It e^iabled men of Avidely distant provinces to converse Avith each 
other Avithout having recourse to the, to them, unclea-n Avords of the Musalmnns. 
Everywhere it avhs easily intelligible, for its grammar Avas that of the huignagethat every 
Hindu had to emjdoy in his business relations Avitb Governmeiit officials, and its 
vocabulary was the common property of all Indo-Aryan langnases of northern India. 
Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had l)een written in any 
modem Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely confined itself to 
verse. Hence the language of the Prim Sugar became, naturally enoiigh, the standard of 
Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bihar to the Pan jab, and has held its place as such 
to the present day. Nowadays no Hindu of Upper India dreams of writing in any 
Indian language except Urdu or Hindi when he is writing prose; but Avlieii he takes to 
’verse, he instiuctively adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the AwadhI of Tulasi 
Has or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Of late some attempts have l^eeu 
made to write poetry in literary Hindi, but I do not think that such attempts can have 
more than a small modicum of success. The tradition of a special laiiguage for poetry 

Km a broad rule, Bombay Dakbini and all that spoken north of the Satpnraa employ while tVTadiua Dakhini doe* no^ 

^ Elliot, ‘History of India,’ iii, B39. 

® Lalltt L5l was not the first writer of thi* modern Hindi. He was preceded a few years by Sodal Milra, and per- 
haps by others ; but thci^ writings fell stillborn, and have only of late years heen revived by antiquarian students of Benares, 
in whom, unknown to them, has aorvivedlhe traditional jealousy of Benares Pai^^ita against LallH liil, the Gujariti Brfthman. 
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has taken deep root in India, and is well established. Such language is loved and easily 
undei stood by every one down to the huin blest ploughman, and so long as the influence 
of such poets as Tulasi Das prevails it will never fall into disuse. 

Since LallCi Lai s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of style which 
differentiate it from Urdu. The principal of these relate to the order of words, which is 
much less free than in that form of HindOstani. It has also, of late years, fallen under 
the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming, in the hands of Pandits, 
and under the encouragement of some European writers who have learnt Hindi through 
Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali without the same excuse. Hindi has so copious 
a vocal) ulary of its own, rooted in the very beings of the peasantry upon whose language 
it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit words which one meets in many modern 
Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excrescences. The employment of Sanskrit 
words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One might as well say that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand- 
mother. Some enlightened Indian scholars are struggling hard, without displaying any 
affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, and we may hope that their 
efforts will meet with the encouragement that they deserve. 

We may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as follows : — Hindostani 

EindostSni. urdQ, and Hindi. pnmarily the languap of the Northern Doab, and is also 

the lingua franca of India, capable of being written both in 
the Persian and the Nagari characters and, without purism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The name ‘ Urdu ’ 
can then be confined to that special variety of Hindostani in which Persian words are of 
frequent occurrence, and which therefore can only be written with ease in the Persian 
character ; and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which therefore is legible only when written in the Nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. G-rowse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not 
overlap. Hitherto, all these words have been very loosely employed. Finally, I use 
‘ Eastern Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the 
chief, and ‘ Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (in its different phases) are the best known examples. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urdu, or rather 
Literature Bekhta, for they are poetical works. Its cultivation began 

in the Deccan at the end of the sixteenth centuiy, and it 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of 
Wali of Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Father of Bekhhi.’ The example of Wall 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise of which the most 
brilliant members were Sauda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satii-es, and Mir Taqi 
(d. 1810). Another school, almost equally celebrated, arose at Lucknow durhig the 
troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. The great difference 
between the jioetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or 
Western Hindi lies in the system of prosody. In the former, the prosody is that of the 
Persian language, while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of 
India. Moreover, the foimier is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which. 
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are quite diSerent fi’om tlie oldei* works from wiiicli fciie uative literature took its origin. 
Urdu prose came into existence, as a literary medium, at the Ijegianing of the last 
century in Calcutta. Like Hind! prose, its earliest attempts were due to ’Englisli 
influence and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hindostani for the College of 
Port William. The Bdg^ o Bahm of Mir Amman, and the Kliirad Afrbz of Hafisu’d- 
din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these woi’ks in Urdu, as the already 
mentioned JPrem Sdgar written by Lallu Lai is an example of those in Hindi. Since 
those days both Uitlu prose and Hindi prose haTe bad a prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from, the press in the last 
century. Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Ratan N’ath (Sarshar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Harilchandra 
of Benares by universal consent holds the first jdace. .A.s already explained, Hindi, as 
defined above, has hardly any poetical litei-ature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past few years. All the great 
Hindu poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
There are several excellent modern Urdu poets, of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Aitaf Husain (Hali), whose Quatrains have been admirably translated into English by 
the late Mr. G. E. Ward. 


PafSjabi is spoken over the greater part of the eastern half of the Province of the 
Pafijabi Panjab, in the noi-theni corner of the Rajputaiia State of 

Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Janunu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Western Pahari of the lower ranges of 
tiie Himalaya, on the east by Western Hindi, — in East Ambala by the Vernacular 
Hindostani, and in the country immediately to the west of the Jamna by the Baugaru 
dialect, — on the south by the BagrI and Bikaneri dialects of Rajasthani, and on the west 
by Lahnda. In describing the last-named language ^ I have dealt at some length on the 
mutual relationship between it and Pafijabi. I explained that the whole Panjah was the 
meeting ground of two distinct forms of speech, 'siz., the old Outer language strongly 
infiueuced by Bardic, if not actually Bardie, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midlaiid language, the parent of modern Western Hindi, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards. In the Panjah these overlapped. In the 
Eastern Panjah the wave of Bardic with the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Pafijdbi, while in 
the Western Panjab the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
language being modern Lahnda. It is thus impossible to draw any clear dividing line 
between Pafijabi and Lahiida, and all that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Longitude as a conventional frontier between the two forms of speech, with the under- 
standing that this is an attempt to define a state of affair.s that is essentially indefinite. 
On the other hand the line between Western Hindi and Pafijabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian passing through Sahrind [Sirhind]. The net result is that 
we may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Panjah is Western Hindi, that of 
the Mr estern Panjah is Lahnda, and that of the Centi*al and East Central Panjab is 
Pafijabi. 


' See pp. 136, 138. 
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The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Panjab (Pafijabi 


The Pazijab of old time. 


and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 
inhabitants of these tracts by a hostile writer in the Maha- 


hharata, and by incidental references in the grammar of Paniui. Although not distant 


from the holy Sarasvati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilization spread, we learn 
that, the laws anti customs of the Panjab were at a very early period widely different 
from those of tlie hlidlaiid. The people are at ojie time descri!)ed as living in a state of 
kingless anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an 
orthodox Hindu), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who supported them- 
selves by internecine war. Not only wore there no Brahmans, but there were iio castes, 
or else it was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had no 
respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to the gods. They were rude and unculti- 
vated, given to drinking spirituous, liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
were larse-hodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their behavioni", and seem to have lived 
in a condition of ])olyandry, a man’s heir being not his son, but the son of his sister.^ 
That this account w^as true in every particular need not be urged. It was given to us 
by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the gulf in regard to habits, customs, 
and language, that existed between the Midland and the Panjab. 


Total 


Dialects. 

Surrey. 

11,180,611 

1,229,227 

352,801 

12,762,639 


Census of 1921. 
14,795,309 » 
418.678 
1,019.609 

16,233,596 * 


Pafijabi is spoken by thirteen millions of people, a nuinher equivalent to tiie 

population of Czeclio-Slovakia. It has two 

Dialects. dialects, — the Standard and Dogri. The 

SuTV€y. of 1921. . i i • 

Standard . . - 11,180,611 14,795,309 » Standard dialect IS spoken over the plains 

Pogri . . . 1,229,227 418.678 portion of the Central Panjab, and varies 

Unspecified . . slightly from place to idace, the form spoken 

Total . 12,762,639 16,233,596 « round Amiitsar, i.e., ill the 3Idjh or middle 

part of the Bari Doab, being considered to be the purest. Its proper national character 
, ^ is the JLandd or ‘ clii)i)ed ’ alphabet also in use for Lahnda, and 

"Written character. • ^ ,, 

described above on 138. As elsewdiere, this is seldom 
legible to anyone except the writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Ahgada (1538-52), the second Sikkh Guru, found tliat the hymns of his religion when 
written in this character were liable to be misread, and he accordingly improved it by 
borrowing signs from the Nagari alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing 

letters. The resultant alphabet became known as tlie 
Gurmukhi alphabet. GurmtfkM, ov that . whicli proceeds from the mouth of the 

Ouru. This Gurinukhi alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by tJie 
Sikkhs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same country. Musalmans, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian alphabet. 


Gurxaukiii alphabet. 


Hogri is the dialect of Pafijabi spoken in the State of Jamm"u. and in the adjoining 

parts of the Panjab proper. It closely resembles the 
Standard dialect. It differs mainly in the forms used in the 
declension of nouns, and in its vocabulary, which is influenced by Lahnda and Kashmiri. 


^ Can the anther of this description have had the customs of the Ja^t* io his miTid when writing ? 


* These Census fi inures are excessive. Many people are included in them who ought to have been shown under Lahndfl. 
VOL. I, TAET I. ^ ® 
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It lias a written character of its own, allied to the Lan4^ Panjab plains and 

called Talckarl, the name of which is probably derived from 
Takkari alphabet. Takkas, a tribe whose capital was the famous 

^akala, a town which the late lb-. Fleet ideiitided with the modern Sialkot. 

ParSjabi has a small literature, mainly consistincj of ballads and folk-epics. These 

include several cycles of considerable extent, the most 
Literature. important of which are those referring to the famous hero 

Eaja KasalCi, to Hira ami Uaniha, and to Mirza and SahibS. The version of the Bira 
and Kanjha legend by Waris Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Pafijabl. 
It is immensely popular, and gramophone records of selected passages find a ready sale 

throughout the country.' The contents of the Sikkh Grauth, 
The Sikkh Grartth. though written in the Gurmukhl character, are mostly in 

old Hindi, only a few of the hymns, though some of these are the most important, being 
composed in Punjabi. Of lale years a small prose Failjubi literature has sprung up 
with tile introduction of the art of printing. The Serampur missionaries translated the 
New Testament and portions of the Old into Standard PafijS-bi, and the New Testament 

alone into Bhatneri, a mixed dialect sjioken on the borders 
Panjabi spoken abroad. Panjabi is the vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers, 

and is hence I’ound not only in many parts of India, but is even heard in distant China, 
where Sikkh police are employed in the Treaty Forts. 


Or all the languages connected with the Midland, Panjabi is the one which is 
General character of the J‘H)st free from borrowed words, whether Persian or Sanskrit, 
language. "While capable of expressing all ideas, it has a charming 

rustic llavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many res].)ecl8 
it bears much the same relutinnship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the poet Burns 
bears to Southern English. 


Dii’ectly south of Panjabi lies llajastbaui, with eighteen and a quarter million 

sjieakers, equivalent to about half the population of England 
Rajasthani and Gujarati. \\-a,ies. .) ust US Pafijabi rcpre.sents the exiwnsion of the 

IMidland languagii to the i\orth-wPst, so Hajastliani repre.seuts its expansion to the south- 
west. Ill the course of this latter expansion, the Midland language, ])assing through the 
area of Ilajasthaui, reaches the sea in Gujarat, where it becomes Gujarati. Rajasthani 
and Gujarati are hence very closely connected, and are, in fact, little more than variant 
dialects of one and the same language.- There are many traditions of migration from 
the Midland into Rajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the foundation of 
Bvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the nar of the Maliahharata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj in the Gangetic Doah, 
and in the ninth century k.d. a Gurjaia-Ilajput of Bhilmal or Bhinmal, in Western 
Rajputana, conquered that city. The Kathaurs of Marwar say that they came thither 
from Kanauj in the twelfth century. The Kachhwahas of Jaipur claim to come from 
Oudh, while another tradition makes the Chiuilukyas come from the Eastem Panjab. 

’ An KngHdh transmtion by <3. C. Usborne appeared as a supplement to •* The Indian Antiquary.” Tbe first iiistalioent 
caiiie out with the number for April 1921, of Volume L. 

’ The differentiation of Gwjerati from the Marwftrl dialect of Eijasthftm is quite modern. We haT« poem* writtea in 
Muxwav in the liftconth century which were coiupo»5cd in the mother langu»«?e that later on developed into two forms 
of apeech 
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The close political couuexion between Ragpiitana and Giijarat is showii by the historical 
fact that the Gahlots of Mewar came thither from the latter tract. That some Rajput 
clans are descended from Gnrjara immigrants is noAv admitted by most scholars, who main- 
tain that one of their centres of dispersion in Rajputaua was in, or near. Mount Abu. 
These appear to have entered India with the H unas and other marauding tribes about 
the sixth century a.d., and rapidly rose to great power. They were in the main a 
pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe became of 
consequence the latter were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Kshatriyas, and 
given the title of Rsjaputras or RSjputs, i.e., ‘ Sons of Kings.’ Some were even admitted 
to equality with the Brahmans themselves, but the bulk of the tribe which still followed 
its pastoral avocations remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, in 
modern language, Gujars, 

As its name indicates, Rajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in the sense given 
BajaBthani. word by Tod. It is spoken in Rajputana and the 

western portion of Central India, and also in the neighbour- 
ing tracts of the Central Provinces, Sind, and the Panjab. To the east it shades ofi into 
the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi in the Gwiilior State. To its north it merges into 
Braj Bhakha, in the States of Karauli and Bharatjmr and m the British District of 
■Gurgaon. To the west it gradually becomes Pafijsbi, Lalmda, etnd Sindhi, through the 
mixed dialects of the Indian desert, and, directly, Gujarati in the State of Palanpur. 
On the south it meets Marathi, but, this being an Outer language, does not mei-ge 


Bialeote. 


into it. 

Rajasthan is a tract divided amongst many States and many tribes, and it lias hence 

many closely related dialects. No less than fifteen varia 
tions of the local speech have been counted in the Jaipur 
State alone. Omitting minor local differences, there are some twenty real dialects 
epoken over the area of which Rajasthani is the vernacular. An examination of them 

sliows that they fall into four main groups, 
which may be called Marwari, the Central 
Eastern Group (of which the typical dialect 
is Jaipur!), the North-Eastern Grouii (of 
which the typical dialect is Mewati), and 
Malvi, and these may be taken as the four 
main dialects of the language. In addition 
to these we may also notice Nimadi, 
Labhani, and Gujari. By far the most im- 
portant of the Rajasthani dialects, whether 
we consider the size of the area in which it is vernacular, or the extent it has spread 
Mfirwayi Over India, is Marwari. Its home is Western Rajputana, 

including the great States of Marwar, Mewar, Bikaner, and 
•Jaisalmir. It has many varic’ties, of which the best known are Thali, or Western 
Marwapi of the Desert, which extends well into Sind, the Mewarl of the Udaipur State, 
Bikduerl, and the Bagri of North-East Bikaner and the adjoining pexrts of the Panjab. 
The last is often considered a distinct dialect. The Shekhawsiti of North-West Jaipur 

^ These figures are probably too low. In the Coiisurf, some gpoakers of R&jasthJlnl wore appaientlv put under 
Western Hindi. 


Rnjaetham. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921 

MarwSri . 

. 6,088,389 

... 

Central Eastern 

2,907,200 


North-Eastern 

. 1,670,099 

... 

MrIvI 

. 4,350,607 


NimSdl 

. 474,777 

... 

Labhani 

. 158,500 

... 

Gujaii 

. 297,673 

... 

Unspecified 

. 461, U5 

... 

Total 

.16,298,260 

1 2,680,562 » 
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Harauti. 


differs very little from tlie Marwari s}x>ken in tlje east and ceiicre of the adjoinini? State 

of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
oentra^^Bastern. important are Jaipnri and Haranti. Jaipuri, as its name 

implies, is the language of the State of Jaipur, and we 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Bajasthani. At the request of 
TTis Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various local 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the Rev. G. Macalister, M.A., who 

has published the results in an admirable little volume. 
Harauti is the dialect spoken by Kara Rajputs of Bundi and 
Kota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior State, where it merges into 
North Eastern. Bundeli. The principal North-Eastern dialect is Mewati 

Mewati. Qj. Bighota, the language of the Meos, whose head-quarters 

Ahirwati, 

are in the State of Alwar. The Ahirwati or Hirwati spoken 
to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might be expected, the dialects 
of this group are the forms of Rajasthani which most nearly approach Western Hindi. 
In Ahirwati we see it merging into the Bangaru dialect of that language, while in the 

Mewati of Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bhakha. The 
head-quarters of Malvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, where it 
meets Bundeli, and to the west it is stopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in the lulls 
south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north-western Districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marwari forms, is called 
Kangri or llajwari, and is spoken by Rajputs. In North Nimar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has become so mixed with 
Khandesi and the Bhil languages that it has become a ixew dialect, called Nimadi, and 

possessing peculiarities of its own. NimSdi can, however, 
hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which we call 
Marwari, Jaipur!, Mewati, and Malvi dialects of Rajasthani. It is rather a mixed patois- 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its basis. 


Malvi. 


Nimadi 


Lahhani or Baujari is the ian^ua^e of the BanjarSs, a well-known tribe of carriera 
Labhani. found all over Western and Southern India. They 

are also called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 
the language of tlie peoph of the country iii wdiich they happen to dwell, but in Berar, 
Bom])ay, the Central Provinces, the Panjal>, United Provinces, and the Central Indian 
Agency, they have a language of thinr own, the name of wdiich varies according to the 
local luuiu* ol the tiibe. Everywhere it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 
basis is some western form of Rajasthani, the other element consisting of borrowings 
from the speech of the locality where the members of the tribe happen to he found. It 
may here lie mentioned that two other tribal dialects have been found on examination 
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Bahrflpia. 


Gujturi 


to be the same as Labkani. These are Kakeri and Bahrupia. 

'EakerL 

Kakeri is the lan^age of the Kakers, a small tribe of comb- 
znakers who emigrated from Ajmer in Uajputana some two hundred years ago and 

settled in the District of .lhansi in the XJnited Provinces. 

Balirtlpia. 

The Bahrupifis or Mahtams are now found in the Panjah 
Districts of Q-ujrat and Sialkot. They say that they came thither from Bajputana with 
Raja Man Singh on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year 1587, and then 
settled in the localities where they are now found. It is probable that they were 
originally a sub-tribe (jf the Labhanas. 

The mention of the Gujari dialect opens up an interesting period of Indian history. 

We have already seen that the Gurjaras, the ancestors of the 

Gujari . , 

present Gujars, probably entered India in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajputs, We 
shall see, in dealing with the Pahari languages, that in ancient times the present Di.strict8 
of Kumaun and Garhwal together with the comitry to their west including the Simla Hills 
■was known as ‘ Sapadalaksha,* and that this tract was partly occupied by these Gurjaras 
in the course of their immigration. Thence certain of the Gurjaras descended into the 
plains, crossed the Gangetic Valley, and entered Mewat, whence they spread over Eastern 
Rajputana, and acquired its language. In after years certain of these Rajputana settlers 
again migiated towards the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the south-east^ 
They left a line of colonists extending from Mewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 
and thence, following the foot of the Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language, but as we enter the loweif 
hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari. Tn each case this can bfe 
described as the language of the people nearest the local Gujars, but badly spoken, as if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into these sparsely populated hills the more independent 
do we find this Gujari, and -the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we- 
get into the wild hill-country of Swat and Kashmir, we find the nomad Gujars, here- 
called Gujui-s (if cowherds) or Ajirs (if shepherds), still pursuing their original pastoral 
avocations and still speaking the descendant of the language that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long journey. It contains odd 
phrases and idioms of the Hindustani of the Jamna Valley, which were picked up &n roide 
and carried to the distant hills of Dardistan. 

The only dialect of Rajasthani which has a considemble recognized literature is 

Marwari. Numbers of poems in Old Marwari or Dihgal, as 
Rijasthani literature. Called for poetical purposes, are in existence, but have 

not as yet been seriously studied. Besides this there is an enormous mass of literature 
in other forms of Rajasthani. I allude to the corpus of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod’s Itajaslhaii, the accomplished author of which was, until the lat few years, 
probably the only European who had read any considerable portioii of them. Since then. 
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of late years a survey of these chronicles has been undertaken by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, under the auspices of the Government of India, and considerable pi-ogress 
had been made in cataloguing them and in publishing texts, u heii the work was 
interrupted by the lamented death of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, the learned Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project has been in abeyance. Tlie most 
important chronicle of all, the FfifMrdj Rdsau of Chand Bardai, has also lately been 
made available to students by the publication, under the care of the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha of Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also been translated into English by Beames and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of Westeni Hindi — not in Bajasthani — also used by Eajput bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pihgal, and, as we have it now, probably 
contains spurious additions; but it is nevertheless a wonderful storehouse of Rajputana 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (a Central Eastern dialect), Ujaini («.e., Malvi), CJdaipuri (i.e., Mewari, a 
form of Marwari), Marw'ari, Jaip»uri, and Bikaneri (another form of Marwari). 

At the time of the great war of the Mahabharata, the country knowm as that of the 
, , Panchalas extended from the river Chambal up to Hardwar 

Charskcteriatios of the Ian- , 

«uage. at the foot of the Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 

therefore, coincided with Northern Rajputana. We have already seen ^ that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes who were the earliest Aryan invaders of India, and 
that, therefore, it is probable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Rajputana more to the south. The theory also further requires us to conclude 
that, as the Aryans who spoke the languages of the Inner Sub-bi-anch expanded and 
became more powerful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle who were to their 
south, still farther and fai’thcr in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner Aryans broke 
tlirough the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the sea. There are tradi- 
tions of several settlements from the Midland in Gujarat, the first mentioned being that 
of Dvaraka in the time of the Mahaljhanita war. The only way into Gujai’at from 
the M.idland is through Rajputana. Tlie more direct route is l)arred by the great 
Indian desert. Rajputana itself was occupied in comparatively modern times by 
invaders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, the Rathaurs have a tradition 
that they abandoned Kanauj in the DoS.h late iji the twelfth century a.d., and then took 
possession of Marwar. The Kachlnvahas of Jaipur claim to have come from Oudh, and 
the Solankis fi’om the Eastern Panjah. Gujarat itself \vas occupied by the Yadavas, 
members of which tribe still occupy tlieir original seat near M.uttra. The Gahlots of 
Mewar, on the other hand, are, according to tmdition, a reflex wave fi’om Gujarat, driven 
into the n(;ighhourhood of Chitor after the famous sack of Vallabhi. We thus see that 
the whole of the country between the Gangetic Doah and tlie sea-eoiist of Gujarat has at 
present among its occupants a large number of people who are members of tribes that 
immigmted from the Midland. These origijially found there other Aryan tribes previously 
settled, who, in their tuni, belonged to wliat I call the Outer Circle, and whom they 
eitlier ahsorbetl or drove farther to the south, or both. This is exactly honiQ out by the 
linguistic conditions of this tract. Rajasthani and Gujarati are both, on the "whole, 
langiuxges of the Inner Sub-branch, hut they show many traces of forms which are 


^ Ante^ 1 ^, 116 . 
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characteristic of languages of the Outer Band. A few may be mentioned here. In 
pronunciation, Gujarati, like Sindhi, Marathi, and Assamese, prefers the sound of d to 
that of au. Thus, the Hiudostani chanthd, fourth, is chbthb in Sindhi, itajasthani, and 
Gujarati. Again, like Sindiii, both Rajastliaiii and Gujarati have a strong preference 
for cerebral sounds instead of dentals. Like Sindhi and other North-Western languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as h. So also do the speakers of certain parts of Rajputana. 
Like all the eastern languages and Marathi, but unlike the Inner languages, both Rajas- 
thani and Gujarati nouns have an oblique form ending in d. Under the head of Sindhi* 
we have shown how a past participle in I, whicli is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sub-Bmnch, is also found in Gujarati. Pinally, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, both Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Lahnda, have a future whose charac- 
teristic is the letter s. 


Written Character. 


Rajasthani uses the Nagarl character for its literature. Ror ordinary purposes it 

has a corrui)t form of tliat script allied to the Landa of the 
Panjab. This is known as Mahajani, or the alphabet of the 
merciintile class, and is well-nigh illegible to everyone except its witer. It omits nearly 
all' the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 


Rajasthani, in the form of MaiuvAri, can be heard all over India. There is hardly a 
RfijaBthani ia other parts of towii where the ‘ thrifty denizen of the sands of Western and 

Northern Rajputana has not found his way to fortune, from 
the i)etty grocer’s shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive banking and broking 
connexion in the commercial capitals of both East and est India.’ 


* In the Baroda Census Report for ni2l (pp. 2'i9ff.) Mr. Satyavrata Mukorjea criticizes the theories enunciated above, 
and maintains tliat ‘ the present position of languages like Gujarati is not so much the result of the superior impact of the 
Madhvadeaa onthe Outer Band, as of the reverse.’ 1 am not convinced by his arguments, but, as a question of pure 
philologv, the matter is not of great importance. He agrees that both RajasthSni and Gujarati are mixed forms of speech, 
possessing partly the characteristics of languages of the Outer l^and, and partly those of the languages of the Midland ; but 
when he would on this aceouni class GujarSti with Eastern Hindi, as a member of the Me'liate Sub-Branch, I must part 
coini)any with him. As ho would arrange the Indo-Aryan languages, wc have, first, in the centre, Western Hindi, the 
language of the Midland. Surrounding it in a ring are a number of raised languages,— on the east, Eastern Hindi ; on the 
south, Rajasthani (with Gujaj&ti): on the west, Panjabi ; and, on the north, the haharl languages of the Himalaya. These 
are all intennediate between Western Hindi and’ the Outer languages, foi-ming a bridge between the two. Round and outside 
these mixed languages, we have, again, a ring of Outer languages,— Bihari, Opya, MarJthl, Sindhi. and LahndS. There is 
thus a centre, surronnded by a band of mixed languages, and that again surrounded by an outer band. If we give the name 
• interraediat’e languages ’ to the mixed band, I offer no objection. Indeed, on various occasions, when not wi-iting for 
scientific publications, I have used the same avi-angement myself. It has the advantage of being systematic and of being 
easily comprehended. But the tenn ‘ Mediate Sub-Branch ’ has in these pages been given a different connotation, and one 
which compels us to include under that name Eastern Hindi, and Eastern Hindi alone. Under that heading it is impossible 
to include such languages as RijasthSni and GujarSti. It is true that, like them. Eastern Hindi is to a certain extent a 
bridge between Western Hindi and an Outer language, but it is not a mixed langnage like the other two. It has had an 
independent growth from prehistoric times, and h«s developed a grammar altogether different wbsther we compare it with 
Westem Hindi or with any Outer iai.guage. On the other hand, the grammars of RsjasthSni and of GujaiSti are in their 
essence the same as that of Western Hindi. Particular postpositions or terminations may v.iry, but the ground basis of the 
three lano-uages is identical in all. That there are also in Gujarsti certain peculiarities inherited from the language of the 
Outer Sub-Branch which it superseded cannot he denied, and it is the presence of these which makes us insist on its mixed 
chaiacter But neither he-e nor in RsjasthSni has there been such a development on independrnt lines aa would entitle us 
to look upon either as a member of the Mediate Sub-Bmnch. This is not the place to enter into the details uf the 
ment and I therefore content myself with leferring these interested to the conjugation of the vero, on the one-hand m 
Eastern Hindi, and, on tl.e other hand, in Westem Hindi. RijasthSm and GujarSti. A companson of the two systems wiU 
at once show the imiwssibility of putting Rdjssthtni or Gujarati into the same linguistic group as Eastern Hindi. 

» P. 140, arte. 
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G-ujarati. 


Where spoken. 


As already stated, Gujarati is closely related to Eajasthani. So late as the fifteenth 

century* Marwar and Gujarat liad one common lanij:uage, 
which lias since then split up into these two languaa;es and 
of which both originally formed little differing dialects. 
Gujarati is spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 
Baroda and the other neighbouring Indian States. It extends south along the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to al)Out Daman, where there is a mixed population, some speaking 
Marathi, and some Gujarati. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north, it shades off into Sindhi, tli rough the Elachchhi dialect of that language, although 
in Cutch (Kachchh) itself the standard dialect is employed for official and literary 
purjioses. Still on the north, hut to the east of Sindhi, it meets Marwari, into which, a 
little north of the Ban of Cutch, it gradually merges. On its east, it has the hill 
country, in wliicli Ehlli and Khande4I are spoken, and on its south it has Marathi. The 
Bliil languages and Marwari, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturally, and without difficulty. The case of Sindhi is somewhat 
peculiar in this respect. Sindhi is an Outer language, and we have seen that the old 
language once spoken in Gujarat, but whiclr lias been superseded by the modern Gujarati, 
itself also belonged to the Outer Sub-Branch, and must have been closely related to 
Sindhi. I liave siiid that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through the Kachchhi dialect oi 
that language. This is only partly true. Kachchhi, in its pure form, is not an inter- 
mediate dialect between the two languages. It is a form of Sindhi, with a varying 
mixture of Gujarati words borrow'ed from Gujarati-speaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
lather than an intermediate form of speech. The peninsula of Cutch is inhabited not 
only by Kachchbis but also by numerous immigrants from Bajputana and Gujarat. 
These latter retain their own respective languages, liiit corrupt them, in their tui'n, by 
borrowings from Kachchhi, so that the whole peninsula is polyglot, some of the jxipiila- 
tion speaking what may he called a mongrel Sindbl, wdiile others s|)eak a mongrel Rajas- 
thani or a mongrel Gujarati. In pojnilar speeidi, all these mongrel dialects are lumped 
together under the general name of ‘ Kachchhi,’ and on this understanding alone can it 
be said that Gujarati merges into Sindhi through Kacliehlii. As regards Marathi, lying 
to the south of Gujarati, tb*^ matter is tliffereut. Here there is no merging, even in the 
.sense in which, we have used tiie term in regard to Kachchhi. There is difference of 
race, and the country on the borderline between the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
The tw^o nationalities are geographically mixed, hut each preserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their oivn Inner Gujarati, and the Marathas sjieaking their own 
Outer Marathi. 

The only true dialectic variation of Gujarati consists in the difference between the 

speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 
the latter is the standard form of the language as taught in 
the grammars. That of the former diffei's from the standard mainly in pronunciation, 
although it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literary 


^ In the yetkv 1406-(3 x.b, .a poem c-alled the K^nha^adiva^prahandhd written by a poet of Jhalor in the 
Maiwer State* In the year 1912 there wae a lively controversy in (iojarat as to \\hether this was written in old Gnjaritl or in 
old Mfi-wiri. Really it is in neitheri but is in the language* which in later years diflFereutialed into these two forms 

of speech* 
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dialect. The dilfei'ences of proatmeiation are nearly the same over the whole Grujarati 
tract, but, as a rule, thous^h they are the same in kind, they are much less promi- 
nent in South Gujarat, and become more and more prominent as we go north. It 
is of interest to note that in this pronunciation followed by the uneducated rui*al 
classes, we meet over and over again relics of the old Outer language supex*seded by 
modern Gujarati. Such are, to quote two examples, the tendency to pronounce s as h, 
and the inability to distinguish between cerebral and dental letters, and there are .many 
others. The Parsls and the l^lusalmans are generally credited with special dialects, 
but in pronunciation and inflexion these generally follow the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most Musatmans in Gujarat speak Hindostani, but when they do 
speak Gujarati their language is noticeable for the entire disregard of the distinction 
between cerebrals and dentals. Here they only carry a local dialectic iJeculiarity to 
excess. In other respects, the Gujarati of Parsls and of Musalmans mainly (lifters from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocabulary, which borrows freely 
from Persian and (generally through Persian) from Arabic. Natives of the country give 
names (based upon caste-titles or upon the names of localities) such as Nagari, the 
language of the Nagar Brahmans, or as Gheirotari, the language of the Charotar tract 
on the banks of the Main, to various sub-divisions of these dialects, but the differences 
are so trifling that tltey do not deserve si)ecial mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt with in the pages of the Survey. From the nature of the case it 
is impossible to give figures for the number of people speaking any one of tliese dialects 
or sub-dialects. We can say how many people belong to a certain tribe, or how many 
live in a certain tract, hut we cannot say how many of them speak tlie standard dialect 
and how many s})eak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Census of 1 /dl, the number of speakers of all kinds of Gujarati 
was 10,646,227 (about the same as the population of Persia), the corresponding figures 
of the Census of 1921 being 9,o61,t)92. 


We are fortunate in possessing a remarkable series of documents connecting 

the modern Gujarati with the Apabhramai from which 
History ot the language. descended. The famous grammarian Ilemachandra 

(fl. 12th cent. A.D.), whose work is at the present day one of our gteat authorities on the 
various Prakrits, tidorns tiie chapter dealing with Apabhraihia with numerous quota- 
tions from poems in the literary form of that language. Hemachandra himself was a 
native of Gujarat, and, Avhile the examples given by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are sprung the modern Marwan 
and the modern Gujarati. As for the old Outer language which in ancient times was 
superseded by the parent of modern Gujarati, we know very little about it. It is pro- 
bable that it Avas intermediate betu eeii the ancestor of modern Sindhi and the ancestor 
of modern Maiuthi, and that ive find traces of it not only in modern Gujarati, but also 
in the Kohkani dialect of Marathi. But Gujarat has been so overrun from the earliest 


times by nations hailing from many diftei*ent parts of the world, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuscitate any fragments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously comjiosite, Greeks, Bactrians, Huns, and Scythians ; Gurjaras, 
Jailejas, and Kathis ; Parsls amd Ai*abs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune from the 
countries of the West, have all contributed, together with the numerous Indo-Aryan 

VOL. I, PART I. ^ 
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immigrations, to form the population. In such a mixture it is wonderful that even the 
ti’aces of the old Outer language that we have succeeded in identifying have survived. 

Gujarati has not a large literature, but it is larger than that with which it has 

sometimes been credited. The earliest, and at the same 
time the most famous, poet w hose works have come down to 
us in a connected form was Narasithha Meheto (or Narsingh Mehta.), who lived in the 
fifteenth century a.d. His poems, and those of a great number of later writers, have 
been collected and published in a poetical encycloptedia entitled the Brihat Kdvya 
Ddhaner. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those which 
we have described under the head of E.ajasthaui, on w'hich is based Forbes’s well-known 
Bds-mdld. Then, again, in addition to the long list of ix)ets and poetesses whose lays 
are enshrined in the Brihat Kdvya Dohana, there were writers on grammar and poetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the language are two works, the Mugdhdvahodha- 
mauJctika (139 1 a.d.) of an anonymous wniter, and the JKi'iyd-ratna-samuchchaya (1410 
A.D.) of Gunaratiia. These works are Sanskrit grammars for l)egmner8, and as such 
are of little value. But they are written iji the Gujarati of those chiys, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that language. Between them thev 
thus furnish us with a systematic account of the grammar of the Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth century. No such document exists for any other modern Indo- Aryan language. 
Through them we are able to trace the history of the growth of tlie Gujarati tongue 
from the earliest Vedic times without a bi-eak, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramfia, 
and the ixirent of Rtjasthnni and GujarSti, dowm to the articles of a Pars! newspaper 
of the pi-esent day. We have grammatical documents for each stage of the long 
development. 

The Nagari character was formerly used in Gujarat for writing books. Carey’s 

translation of the New Testament, published at the begin- 

Written Ciiar&etdr. * i* i i ^ 

mug 01 the last century^ was printed in that alphal>et. For 
less impoitant documents, that modification of the Nagari character known in Upi)er 
India aS? Kaithi, and very generally used there for similar purj)oses, was also employed. 
This is now the official character of Gujarat, as it is of BihSri, and all books and {)ap6rB 
in the language are printed in it. 


Closely allied to Gujarati and Western B-ajasthani are two important groups of 

iWiiiiaadEhSndgsi dialects, eiich of which is entitled to the dignity of teing 

considered a separate language. They are Bluli and 
Khande4i, the latter being also called Ahirapi or Phe4 Gujarl. Bhili is s]K)keu in the 
range of hills between Ajmer and Mount Abu, Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
the hill country dividing Gujarat from Bajputaua and Central India, as far south as the 
Sati)ura Range, and on the way it crosses the Narbada, up which it extends for a consider- 
able distance. As its name implies it is the language of the Bhils who inhabit-this wild 
tract. South of the Satpuras lie the District of Khandesh and the Burhaupur Talisil 
of Nunar, the latter formmg a continuation of the Khandesh plain. Here is 

spoken, and still further south, in the hill country leading up from Surat to Nasik, are 
found a number of wild tribes, such as Naikis, DhodiSs, Gamrtis, and Chodh‘ris, who 
employ dialects closely connected with it. Both Bhili and Khand66i show traces of a 
non-Aryan basis, which are too few to he certainly identified. This basis may have been. 
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Munda or it may have been l^ravidian, — perhaps more probably the former, — bnt has 
been completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are both now thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhili may be looked upon as a bridge between Gujarati and 
Rajasthani, and might, with propriety, be looked upon as an eastem dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (no less than twenty-eight varieties have been 
examined in the Survey), but they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the North-West and even with Dardio.^ As w^e follow these 
dialects southwards, we find them borrowing more and more from the neighbouring 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects the struc- 
ture of Hindostani. Khande^i, with its connected dialects, is of a similar character, but 
is more mixed with Marithi, which we find invading to a small extent the gi-ammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is treated as an independent language, but, from the point of view of 
strict philology, it should not be separated from Bhili. Besides the Bhili spoken in its 

survey. Cei»u« of 1921 home, we also meet Bhil dialects in 

Bhili . . . 2,«9i,7oi 1,865,617 localities where we might little suspect them. 

Khandefi and dialects. 1,263,066 213,272* Qrissa and the Bengal District of 

Midnapur, more than a thousand iniles from the true home of the race, the Linguistic 
Survey has discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyalgirs, who speak a distinctively 

Bhil dialect. They perhaps left their own country for their 
country’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 
propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, probably as jetsam 

from the tide of Maratha invasion. The Bawarifts, a wild 
hunting tribe found in the Panjab, moreover, speak a form 
of Bhili which is known as Baori. 


BlySlgiri, 130 (Survey). 


BSori. 43,000 (Survey). 


We must now leave Western India and consider the three Pahari languages. The 

word ‘Pah%i’ means ‘of or belonging to the mountain,’ and 
is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo- 
Aryan dialects spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Nepal in the east to 
Bhadrawah in the west. Before going into details it is advisable to state briefly what 
appears to have been the linguistic history of this tract. The earliest inhabitants of which 
we can mark any traces must have been people speaking a language akin to the ancestor 
of the modern Munda languages. These were superseded or conquered by Tibeto- 
Burmans who crossed the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its southern face. In 
this way the tract became inhabited by people .speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But the original Mundas were not entirely swept 
out of existence, and the languages, although belonging to the Tibeto-Burman Sub- 
Family, incorporated many Munda idioms, which can still be easily recognized.* In 
later times, these Tibeto-Burmans were not left isolated. The plains of India imme- 
diately to their south were inhabited by Aryans, and these worked northwards into the 


^ It is quite possible that a form of PaieSchl Prakrit was once spoken in the neighbourhood of the Bhil country, 
.although the head^quarters of the language were in the north-west Pan}ab. Seethe remarks on p. 109# 

^ Apparently many speakers of Kh*nd§S haye been classed as speaking Bhilt or Marat hi. 

^ Vide mniCi pp. So & 55£P* 
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Himalaya, and settled in the more accessible valleys, bringing with them Aryan 
languages and civilization. Thus, in Nepal, before the Gorkha invasion, we find that a 
language akin to the Maithili dialect of Bihnri, spoken immediately to the south, Avas 
used as a court language and we even have a play written in that language still surviving.^ 
But another, and, from the point of view of linguistics, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came from the west 

West of the present kingdom of Nepal, in Kuniaun, Garhwal, and the hills round 

Simla, there is a sub-Himalayan hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
Sapadaiaksha. times as * SapMalaksha,’ or ‘ (the country of) a lakh and 

a quarter (of hills).’ The modem equivalent of this word , — sawd lakh , — still 
survives in the name of the w'ell-known Siwalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 
Sahaitinpur District. At the present day the bulk of the agricultuml population of this 
Sapadaiaksha consists, in the west, of Kanets, and, in the east, of members of the Khas 
tribe. The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, \vhich claims to be 
pure, and the other called Kao {i.e., Baja or E,a3i)ut), which admits that it is of impure 
birth. On the other hand, the chiefs of the count j*y all claim to be of Bajput descent. 
We thus see that the whole of the modern Sapadaiaksha contains many people who call 
themselves Khas or KhasiyA. That these represent the Khasas, Khasas, or Khasiras of 

Sanskrit literature and the Kdcriot of Greek geographers can- 
not be doubted. Like the Pi4achas, from whose speech the 
modern Dardic languages are descended, they were said to be descended from Ka^yapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. Itithe Rdjatarangini, the famous history of that country, they are 
frequently referred to as a thorn iii the side of its rulers, and in the Mahabharata they are 
often mentiojied as a people of the nortli-west, and even as closely connected with the 
PiSachas, and with the people of Kashmir. They v ere Ai-yans, hut' had fallen outside the 
A.ryan ])alc of purity. Other Sanskrit autliori ties, such as the Uarivamsa, the Puranas, and 
the various lawbooks, all agree in placing them in the north-Avest. In later times they spread 
eastwards over the wliole of Sapadaiaksha, and conquered and absorbed the more fertile 
tmcts, where Ave find them at the present day. Still later, — about the sixteenth century, — 
they advanced, in the Gorkha invasion, into Nepal, and mixing Avith the Tibeto-Burmans or 
Mundas whom they found there, became the Khas or ruling tribe of that country. We 
have seen that in ajicieut times these Khasas were associated with the PiMchas, and 
Originally they must, like them, have s])oken a Dardic language, for traces of that form 
of speech are readily found over the whole Sapadaiaksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
we go eastwards. 

Tn dealing with Bajasthani * reference has been made to the im])ortant part the 

TheQurjaraB. Gurjaras, Or moderji Gujars, liave played in the history of 

Ba.j])utana. These people seem to have ap})eared in India first 
about the filth or sixth ctentury A.n. One bnuieh of them occtipied this Sa})adalaksha 
and. amalganiated with tlie Khas population that they found in situ. In Western 
bapfidalaksha they became the Rao sept of the Kanets, but were not admitted to equality 
of caste with tlie older KbasiyS, Kanets. 'I’hese Gurjaras AV(ire those who took to culti- 
vation, or' who adhered to their pastoral pursuits. T’he fighting men 'were, as we have 
seen, jwlmittcd into the Bajj)ut caste. Prom Sapadaiaksha, Gurjaras migrated across 
Valley, to Mewat, and thenc<; settled over Eastern Bajputana. In later 

' The }Iariiehandrawfily>i , edited by Conrad V in 1891. 

* l*p. 171 ai,d 173. 
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years, under the pressure of Musalman rule, many of these Bajputs remigrated to 
Sapadalaksha and again settled there. In fach there was continual intercourse between 
Sapadalaksha and B>ajputana. Finally, as we have seen, Nepal was conquered by people 
of the Khas tribe, who were accompanied by many of these Gurjara-BSjputs. It has 
long been recognized that all the Pahari languages are at the present day closely allied to 
B-ajasthani, and the above historical sketch shows how this has come about.^ 


Th© three PahEri languages. SuiTey. Census of 1021 


Bastem Pahsri . . . 143,721 279,715 

Central Pahiri . . . 1,107,612 8,863^ 

Western PaiSfi . . . 853,468 1,633,915 

U nspecified ...... 54 


Total . 2,104,801 1,917,637 


The Pahari Grouji of the Inner Sub- 
Branch of the Indo- Aryan languages con- 
sists of three groups of dialects, w^hich may 
he called the Eastern Pahari, the Central 
Pahari, and the Western Pahari languages 
respectively. 


Eastern Pahari is commonly called ‘ Nepali ’ or'Naipali’ by Europeans, but this 
Eastern Pahttyi or Naipsii. hardly suitable, as it is not the principal language of 

Nepal. In that State the principal languages are Tibeto- 
Burman, the most important being Newari, the name of which is also derived from the 
word ‘ Nepal.’ Other names for Eastern Pahari are ‘ Parbatiya ’ or ‘the Hill language,’ 
‘ Gorkhali ’ or ‘ the language of the Gorkhas,’ and ‘ Khas Kura ’ or ‘ the language of the 
Khas tribe.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its speakers being in the 
State of Nepal, for which no census figures are available. The 143,721 speakers i-ecorded 
in the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nepal who have come temporarily or perma- 
nently into British India. Many of them are soldiers in our Gorkha regiments. 

The introduction of this Aryan language into Nepal is a matter of modern history. 
Ill the early part of the 16th century certain Bajputs of Mew^ar, under pressure of 
Musalman attacks, migrated north, and settled among their Khas and Gurjara relatives 
in Garhwal, Kumaun, and Western Nepal. In 1559 a.d. a party of these conquered the 
town of Gorkha (say 70 miles north-w^est of Kathmandu). In 1768 Prithvi Narayana 
Shall of Gorkha made himself master of the whole of Nepal, founded the present 
Gorkbali dynasty, and introduced as the language of the court the mixed Bajasthanl 
and Khas tongue that he had brought from Gorkha. 'J’his has since been the Aryan 
language of Nepal, superseding the older dialect, akin to the old Maithili, which 
had previously been the form of Aryan speech used in that country. The bulk of 
the population of Nepal being Tibeto-Burman, the Khas conqiierors have been in a 
minority, and there has been a mixture not only of race but of language. Eastern 
Pahari has borrowed some of its vocabulary and even some of its grammatical idioms 
from Tibeto-Burman languages, and although distinctly related to Bajasthani, it now 
presents a somew^hat mixed character. Not only majay words but special phases of its 
grammar, such as the use of the agent case before all tenses of a transitive verb, and 
the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
s^jeech of the surrounding Tiheto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with every decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into ihe language 
within the memory of men alive at the present day. 


* The whole question is worked out in detail in the Iiitvoduotion to Volume IX, Part iv, of the Surrey. It i« 

impoBsible here to give more than the general results. _ ^ 

* In the Census, most of the epeakein of Central PahSri have been shown under Western Hindi. It is impossible 

to adjust the figures. 
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Pialects. 


Eastern Paharl being spoken in a mountainous country has no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of these, Palpa, spoken in Westem Nepal, the 
Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last century 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all modem. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible, Eastern Pahari is wi-itten and printed in the 
Nagaii character. 


Written charsicter. 


Hamaunl 

Gaylxwiili 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the 
Central Pahsri. Survey. Census of 1921. British Dis'tticts of Kumaun and Garhwal 

• and in the State of Garhwal, It has two 

! 11 well-known dialects, — Kumauni, spoken in 

Tori! 1,107,612 s,863' Kumauji (including the hill station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhwali, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pai’gana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries jmblished transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwali. During the past few years a few books 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwali, So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed ih the Nagari character. 

Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 
WOTtern Pahari. Western Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the hill country of which 

Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawali Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 

Census of 1921. heads given on the margin. Of these, 
Jauiisari is the language spoken in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Dehra 
Dun in the United Provinces, wedged in 
between Garhwal and the Panjab State of 
Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 
Garhwali and Sirmauri, but i.s much mixed 
with the Western Hindi spoken to its south 
in the rest of Dehra Dun. Sirmauri in- 
cludes three well marked dialects, and is 


Western Pahayi. 

SniTey. 

J AunB&n . 

47,437 '1 

Siimaurl 

124, -562 1 

Bagli&t;! 

:i2,196 [ 


188,763 J 

Satlaj Group 

38.893 1 

Knlu Group 

84.631 ) 

Mandi Gr<)Up 

212,184 

Cbamba Group 

109,286 7 

Hhadmwah Gronp 

26.517 i 

U imptcifted . 


Total 

853,468 


427,702 

126,793 

237,934 

139,262 

702.224 

1,638.916 


'Sev note *on p. 181. 
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Jaunssrf spoken in the State of Sirinaur and in the south of the State 

of Jubbal. It is closely connected with JaunsSri, but north 
Sirmsuri. River Giri and in J ubbal it begins to approximate to 

Kiutbali. Sirmauri lies west of JaunsSri, and still further 
Baghstf. to the west we have Baghati, these three forming a 00H“ 

tinuous band forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshah It is a 
Kifithaii. transition dialect between Sirmauri and KiSthali. KiSthali 

is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 
States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of 'which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simla lies Nulu, separated from it by the River Satlaj, and on each bank of tliat river 
Batiaj dialects. there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 

Simla dialects and Kuiul . These form the Satlaj group given 
Kuiui. onthemarginof p. 182 . In Kulu there are three dialects, 

Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here w'e have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 
Mandssii and Soksti. important are Mandea|i and Snketi. West of Mandi lies 

the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Pah jHhi. W e need not therefore be surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into Pahjabi. North-west of Kulu 
and uoi-th of Kangra lies the State of Chamba. Here there are four dialects, of which 
chamgsu. the most imixirtant is ChamSali, the principal language of 

the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 
a pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaur Wizarat of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refine 
here from Musalman oppression. They now' speak a form of Cham^ali, but with the 
peculiarity that they sound every «A-sound like eh in the Scottish ‘loch.’ In the 
extreme north of the Chamba State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 

PanffwBii Pangi. Here the dialect is called Pangwali, also a form of 

ChameSii, but beginning to show signs of transition into 
Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Chamba proper and of Pangi, Ue the Bhadi-awah Jagir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir^ Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should be transition forms of speech between ChamSali and 
K^hmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadrawah 

group, and are three ,in number, viz,, Bhadrawahi, with its 
Bhaiesi. and g^ij,ya_jiety Bhalesi, and Padari. This concludes a rapid 
survey of the numerous Western Pahari dialects, and v^e 
have been able to trace the gradual change from -the Khas dialects of Central Pahari 
through the Simla Hills into the semi- Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar. 
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Western Pahari is written in tlie Tafckari alpliabet, already refej-red to as the 
Written character. alphabet Used for the Dogri dialect of PaSljabi.' It has 

most of the disadvantages of Landa, being very imjierfectly 
supplied with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowels are usually altogether omitted, 
and medial long vowels are represented by characters which are also used for initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the case of Cham^ali, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in Nagari, 


Por the present excluding from consideration the case of Eastern Paiuiyi, as 

a modern importation into Nepal, we can now say that the 
languages and Himalaya from Kumaun on the east to the iVfghan 

frontier on the w^est is occupied by four languages, — on the east 
by Centra] Pahari, to the west of that by Western Pahari, and finally in the extreme west 
by Kashmiri and the northern dialects of Lahnda. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancient coni\exion with the Dardic languages, and it is interest- 
ing to o]>serve that they are also more closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the languages of Bajputana and Giijarat. Across the Gangetic Valley and, further 
west, across the Panjah, facing these su])-Himalayan languages, we also find a triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Pacing Central Pahari, across Western Hindi, lies 
Eastern Bajasthani ; facing Western Pahari, across PaSKjabi, lie Marwayi and the con- 
nected dialects of Western Bajasthani; and lacing Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda, 
across Southern Lahnda and Sindhi, and to the south-west of Western Haiusthani, lies 

Gujarati. The relative posi- 
tions are shown in the accom- 
panying map. But this paral- 
lelism is jiot merely geogra- 
j)hic. It extends also to the 
])eeuliarities of the respective 
languages. Each language 
agrees wfitlj that facing it, and 
differs ffoni its neighbours in 
remarkable characteristics. 
Thus, Central Pahari agrees 
with its vi8-h~v/8. Eastern 
Ilajasthaui, in having the 
genitive j)Ostposition kd, and 
the verb substantive derived 
from the root achk-, while in 
the Western Ibibari of the 
Simla Hills the termination of 
the genitive is rd as in the dialects of Western Bajasthani, and one of the verbs 
substantive (a, is) is probably of tl»e same origin as the Western Bajasthani 
next, come, in the soixthern* triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive termination is no, 



I^^Westeri) PshJiri and Wentern B^jasthinL 
Bmil Northern Lahndl with KSshndri and GnJarSti, 


^ Ante, p. 170w 
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and the verb substantive belongs to the achk-gwvnp. The corresponding languages of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Labnda. In the latter the genitive termination is 
but the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely connected 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root, achh-. Moreover. Gujarati also agrees with 
all the Lahnda dialects in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant, ^ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo-Aryan languages. 
We thus find that right along the Lower Himalaya, from the Indus to Kepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Hajasthani, and Eastern Rajasthani respectively. 

^ Lahnda kuttstj Gujarati hutie, he will strike. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— UNCLASSEB LANGUAGES 


9,74S 

91,923 

101,671 


There remain a few Indian languages which do not fall under tiny of the heads pre- 
viously descrilied. These are the Gipsy dialects, Burushaski, and Andamaiieae. 

The word ‘ Gipsy ’ used in this connexion is employed in its puiv.ly com e- ildonal 

sense of ‘Vagrant,’ and should not he taken as in miy way 
G-ipsy Dialects. Suggesting' connexion with the lloinani Chsils of Europe 

and Western Asia. Many forms of sjieech employed hy vagrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the x>recoding pages, as it was possible to identify them as (leiinite 
dialects of recognized languages. Such are the Kurava and KaikayH dialects of Tamil, 
the Kurumba dialect of Kanarese, and the Vatlari dialect of Telugu. These are all 
Dravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Tndn- Aryan, we have 
had such dialects as the Labhani, Kakeri, and Bahrupia forms (.f Bajasthani, the 
Tarimuki or Ghisadi form of Gujarati, and a number of Blnl dialects such as Baori, 
Charani, Habura, Par’dbi, and Siyalgiri. Aliout these there has been no difflcnlty 
as regards classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 
Dravidian, or belong to the mutually closely connected Indo-Aryan langnages, Eajas- 
thani, Gujarati, or Bhili. 

The remainder fall into two groups, viz., dialects proper, and argots, lav figures 

for these, as given on the margin, must he taken with 

Gipay dialects. Survey, considerable reserve, for we know that there are several 

Dialects Proper . . 9,7 4S • 

A.rgots . . . 91,923 Gipsy tribes^ which have escaped the nets hotli ot tlie 

Total . lOMn Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 
been recorded, considerable numbers have avoided enumera- 
tion. "Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks, we may enumerate the time Gip.sy dialects as on 

tile margin. It has been pointed out above that the Gipsy 
^1 250^ languages which we have been able to classify are either 

Bbamyi ... 14 dialects of well-known Dravidian languages or are forms of 

BeWav) . . . 5 ,i 4 u Bajasthanl or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhili. The 

^ 500 unclassified Gipsy languages, on the other hand, are all 

Miciiaria ... 30 mixtures of v’arions forms of speech, but they possess one 

™ "TTT characteristic in common — that they nearly all .seem to have 

a Dravidian basis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the influence of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Baj|mtana and the Bhil 
couirtry. There each mixed lauguago took its oi*iginal shaiie or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted by the .s])eech of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves.' If this account 
is accepted, we can further look upon the classified Gipsy langruvges from the same 
point of view. Those which are now Dravidian dialects, are those which have preserved 
their original form with little or no contamination, while those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tribes which bad their head- quarters for so long a period in the Rajputans 

‘ The most important of these is that of the CliQb^'as, a sheteb of whose argot has been given by Dr. CSrahanie Bailey 
in his “ Notes on Puniabi Dialects.’* 

* The one important exception is Peiod^n which, as we shall see, has a history of its own. 


True Gipsy dialects. 
Pendharl . 
Bbam0 
Bcldarl 
Odki 
Ladi 

Mach aria . 

Total 


Survey. 

1,250 

14 

544U 

2,814 

500 

30 
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PendMri. 


Bliamti. 


country that they had altogether given up the Dravidian language of their original home, 
and had fully adopted that of their hosts. 

The one important exception to the above given general statement as to the 

probable origin of G-ipsy dialects is furnished by Pendhari. 
This is the language of a tribe of no common race, and of 
no common religion, represented by the ‘ Pindarees ’ of Indian history. These were 
plundering bands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of all parts of India — -Afghans, Marathas, Jatts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken up by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adopted the 
languages of their respective surroundings, but in parts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the 
people’s origin, this is a jargon — a mixture of rough Hakhini Hindostani, Marathi, 
and Bajastbani. Purther description is unnecessary. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southern 

India. They are not proper vagrants, but live in villages 
which they use as head-quarters for their thieving expedi- 
tions. Most of them speak the Vadari form of Telugu,^ but those of Bijapur speak 
Kanarese, and a few of them have been reported from the Central Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bhamti. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of Hakhini 
Hindostani and the Jaipur! form of Rajasthani. 

The Beldars are a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over the greater part of India. 

Most of them have adopted the language of their respective 
surroundings, but a language called Beldari has been reported 
from Jaisalmir in Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 
is a mixture of several languages, the principal being Eastern Rajasthani and Marathi, 
but the relative proportions of each constituent naturally vary according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beldari is Odki, the language of the Ods, or Waddars, a 

Avanderina? tribe of earth- workers. They are found all over 
— - ^ *■ 

India, but principally in Madras and the Panjah. The Ods 
of Madras speak Telugu, which seems to have been the original language of the tribe. 
In the Panjah, Sind and Gujarat, they have a home-language of their ovui. It is a 
mixture of Marathi and Gujarati-Rajastham, the relative proportions varying accord- 
ing to locality. "We may compare it with the Vadari already mentioned in connexion 
with Bhamti. 

The Lads are a Gipsy tribe who sell betel-leaf, areca-nuts, tobacco, bhang, etc. They 

are found all over Western India, especially in the Bombay 
Presidency. Most of them have no dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Berar speak what is locally known as Ladi. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Rajasthani. 

Maoharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who have migrated to 

the Kapurthala. State in the Panjah. It is not properly a 
Maciiaris. Gipsy language, though usually described as such. It is 

merely mixture of Sindhi and Pafitjahn 


Beldari 


* Antet p. 92. 
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Gipsy Argots. 

Survey. 

S5sl , 

. 61,650 

Koihat'i . 

. 2,867 

Gftrodi 

P 

MySnwSlS 

P 

KE^Sjaii . • 

. 7,085 


. 11,634 

Pom 

13,600 

Malfir 

. 2,309 

Qa^l 

2,700 

Sikalgsn « 

26 

Gulgulis . 

. 863 

Total 

. 81.923 


With Macharia, we conclude the consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 

be called dialects. We now proceed to discuss the argots. 
Those reported for the Survey are noted on tlie margin. 
These are used by criminals and other disreputable people for 
purposes of secrecy, and are paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin,’ 

and other cant forms of speech found in Europe. It is 

interesting to observe that, so far as they can be analysed, 
they have adopted much the same means of disguising speech 
as those adopted in the west. Such are the us(* of special 
words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just ns a 
London thief calls his woman a ‘ Donah,’ borrowed from 
the foreign ‘ Donna,’ Or they transpose letters. A London 
thief calls a policeman a ‘ slop ’ {i.e., ‘ icelop,’ transposed 
from ‘ police ’) and so an Indian thief calls his enemy the police Jamadar, a ‘ Ala jachlr,’ 
i.e., * the sweet one.’ Or single letters may he changed in a word. In German cant, ‘ hitze,’ 

heat, becomes ‘ witze,’ and so when a Sasi wishes to say he is hungry, he uses the word 

^ jhvMia' instead of ‘ blmkhd.' The speakers of these cant argots are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the l-uiguage of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of tliem, such, for instance, as the Sisis, are trilingual, lu 
communicating with their neiglshours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an argot, while for general purposes they have what 
may be called a semi-argot, pos.sessing some of the characteristics of the true argot, but 
with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, but only to those who 
are grown up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of the.sc argots is neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected timt the gentlemen who make use of them would 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, even when he is asking 
for the Linguistic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its exi.stence altoo-ether 
so that what materials we do poss(‘ss liave been obtained only witli considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of th<‘ Chuhras, whose argot does not tippear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I theivfori' begin our con.sideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tribe based on the information given by Dr. Grahame Bailey.^ 

The Chuhras are a tribe found in the Punjab. In 1921 their number was not 
ciiuiira recorded. Their ocimpation is scavenging, which they vary 

by burgling, cjittle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is PaKjabi, but they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copious secret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to tlie ordinary 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in other argots, such as SRsl or Qa^i. In 
order to give an idea of the kind of speech they use, I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey’s Notes : — 


In order to get right to the heart of thing.*? let us accompany an expedition which has as its object the 
plnndering of some rich man’s house. Some ohhiifm (thief) who alway.s keeps his eves open 
has discovered a kud(fh (house), belonging to some R(%rki fHiudn) or Gh-ir hala (Mu.salman), 
He seeks oat another KalS, (thief) from among hi.s own people, the RSnge (ChflhrSs), or he may 


^ Notts on JPanjahi I>iuhotSy jip. 
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find an obligiing Bhatu (Sasi) ready to help him* Having painted in glo'wmg colours the 
richness of the house in bhzmte (rupees) and bagMe (do,) and liarjtye (pice) and ihele (a kind of 
ornament), he says “ chald gul laiye ’’ (let us break into the house). We shall follow these men, 
as on a dark moonless night they get out. Having reached the house they produce their fomhu 
(iron instrument for houae-hreaking, an oriental jemmy) and set to woxk. They take the pre- 
caution of placing by their side several chhih^re or clods of earth with which to assail any 
unwelcome intruder. The hole is finally made and the thief, leaving outside his Jc^rUi (stick) 
and paintrt or (shoes), and telling his lit&rd (confidant) to keep a sharp look out, 

enters the house. If he finds no one inside h^j will venture to light a ghasa^z (match). Suddenly 
a small clod of earth drops near the house-bi’eaker j this is the neola (piece of earth thrown as a 
warning of impending danger). He looks i*ound in alaj*m and hears the whispered words 
kajjd chWmdd i (a Jat is looking). This interrupr.ion in his gaimt (thieving) he feels to be 
most inoppoitune. He feels still inoi'e ill at ease when h© hears another hoarse whisper fhip 
jd (hid© yourself), palwS h^ja ” (get to one side). H© calls back hainkar kar (throw a clod of 
earth), lidth lai sfi ” (beat him or kill him) and emerges from the house. The neodz (theft) has 
not pix>spei*©d. The two thieve® flee by diffei'eni ways to their homes, and next day discuss with 
great astonishment, bordering on incredulity, a i*eport which has got abroad that a kajjd has 
been attacked by two Chthra cJihurm (thieves) who were engaged in IdlU (robbery), and has 
almost Itig gaya (died). 


The Sasis are a well-known criminal tribe, who, like the Chuhras, are mostly foimd in 

the Panjab. The Survey was more fortunate in regard to 
them, and, in addition to the information obtained by it, 
there are also the various papers on the tribe by Dr. Grahame Bailey, who has made it a 
si)ecial study. The Sasis are trilingual. They speak the general language of their 
surroxmdings, and have also two dialects, one, the ordinary Sasl which they use amongst 
themselves, and the other the criminal dialect. In the Panjab, the ordinary dialect is a 
corrupt mixture of Hindustani and Pafijabi, together with a few forms borrowed 
from Western Pahar! or Rajasthani. Elsewhere it more nearly approaches corrupt 
Hindostani. The criminal argot differs from the ordinary dialect only in the use of 
secret words. These are very numerous, and make the language quite unintelligible to 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to be borrowed from other languages, Dravidian 
and Indo- Aryan. Many of them are found also in other argots. In other cases letters 
are prefixed or suffixed to common words, so as to disguise them, as, for instance, when 
they say JewkhM for the PaiSjabi aJckhl, an eye, or in dhor for do, two. Or initial letters 
may be changed as in iiaoJchna for Idknd or dekhna, to see. These changes will be 
familiar to English readers from memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 
understood what confusion they make in a language, even when the grammar, as in the 
case of Sisi, is but slightly changed. 


The Kolhatis are a tribe of rope-dancers and tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 

Berar, and tlie Hyderabad State. Many of the women are 
Kdibati. prostitutes, the tribe claims to be related to the Sasis, and 

this is borne out by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 


The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum. TMstriot of Bombay. 

They are said to be Musalmans, but their religion sits very 
lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan, the latter being represented by forms sometimes Hindostani, sometimes 
RSjasthani, and sometimes Marathi. In addition, as in Sasi, they have many disguised 
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■vYoi'ds, the meaning of 
thi£: argot is iinkno'vrao 


whidi is unintelligible to am outsider. The number of speakers of 


Little is known about them. 


The Myamwaies axe a. tribe also found in Belgaum, 

but they seem ostensibly to be vagraTit blacksmiths. They 
Mj^inwaie. have am argot based os Fiii.-dc.&fcani and on RaJasthani-G-nja- 

rati, ■^■ith s ■oumber of secret and disguised words. Here and there we also come across 
D ra vidian 'cords. The riimiber of speakers is ruiknoim. 

Tile Kan jars are a vagrant tribe. Some of tlieni have taken to a settled life, but 

most of them live h\ rhc l'0''’3sts, where they live Oii what 
Kanjari. catch or gather, anti manufacture forest ])roducts 

which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Timir occupations are thus sufficier.tiy 
various. Amongs't other things they make mats, baskets, fans, leaf platters, and the 
like. They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant grass, 

and, as stone-cutters, they make the gi-inding stones found in every Indian house. 
Their principal lionie is in the United Provinces. They speak the language of their 
neighbours, hist have also their argot, called Kanjari. It is a mixed form of .speech, mainly 
based on Eastern Rajasthani, hut partly on some Uravidian language. It has also, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised words. 

The Nats are a tribe of acrobats, dancers, pro.stitutes, and thieves, who are found in 

considerable numbei-s all over northern India and the north 
of the Deccan. In Bihar and the United Provinces they are 
recognized as po.sses.sing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a S(.*cret argot, and probably 
this is also the case elsewhei-e. It is a mixtiire of Hindostani and RSjasthani, and, ns 
usual, has a large number of sei. -el, and disguised words. The liasis is probfibiy Rajas- 
thani, as forms jjcciiliar to that language appear in iwrts of luditi where that hiisgaage is 
unknown! to the genernl x'Opulation. 

The Dorns are a tribe of great antiquity, and Y)robably of Dravidifin oriu’ei. They 

are numerous all over India north of tlm Deccan, and in 


Natl. 


Ijom. 


greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the L’nlled Provinces, 


They are of special interest because the word ‘Rum,’ the nasne used for a Enroiiean 
Gipsy, is almost certainly' the same word carried to the west. They have varied occu])a- 
tions. I'hey stt])ply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others have taken to basket and cage w'orking. Iji the jlimalayau districts they iiave 
gained a fairly res])ectable jiosition as hu.shandmen and artizaiis, while tlie wandering 
Magahiya Dorns of Bihar are xa'ofessional thieves. On the other hand, in north-western 
India, Dorns occupy a good position as professional min.strejs, and it was ]'i ofessional 
minstrels of this ]>art of India Who are said liy Persian historian.s to have migi-ated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Donas of Bihar who have been identified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieve.s and Itad cljarar-tei-s, who will not miltivate or do honest labour 
if they can help it. Tlie women arc no better tlian the men. As a cover they do 
occasional basketw'ork, but their true occujjation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen goods have the meilt of ingenuity, hut hardly 
of decency The argot of these peojde is based on the local dialeth of Bihari (usually 

^ An a magi«tT&te who has had maiiy of thene people before him* 1 can K|»eak with pt‘rfio»al knowledge. 
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Bliojpurl) witli a, mixture of Rajasthani and HindGstaiii. The presence of Hindostani 
is feisy to explain, but not that of Bajasthanl, unless the tribe once lived in Bajputana. 
In addition to this, there is ihe usual copious supply of secret and of disguised words. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other argots, 
while many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 

The l^lalars are a vagrant tribe of moulders in. brass found in Obota Nagpur. 

IJniike Dorns they are not, as a tribe, professional criminals. 
The ordinary language of that country is the Nagpuria 
dialect of Bihari, and the ilalars have an argot which is simply a slang based upon it. 
Tliese people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselve s 
with disguising Nagpuria words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and suffixing lettem 
which we have observed elsewhere. 


The Qasais are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 

Madras Presidency and the extreme south. Thev are most 
■ ' numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab. 

They have a trade language of their own, w'hich is an argot of the usual kind. It is 
based on Hindostani, with a mixture of local words. The disguising, consists principally 
in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words by additions 
before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is w'ovth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. 


Guiguiia. 


Sikalgari is the aryot used by tlie Saiqalgars or armourers. As becomes their pro- 
fession most of them are found in Eajputana, but the only 
sikaigan. locality from which a Sikalgari argot has been reported is 

the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or Bhili. 
The ordinary means are employed. There are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulgulias are a vagrant non-Aryan tribe found in the Hazaribagh District of 

Chota Nagpur. They are few in num1)er, and live by hunt- 
ing, teaching monkeys to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 
petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
guised words. In intercourse with outsiders they employ the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Gipsy languages, we come to Burushaski or Hiajuna, which is spoken 

by the brave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
Burushaski. neighbouring country on our extreme North -"Western 

Frontier. The number of speakers is unknown. Hitherto it has remained a riddle 
among languages. No x)hilologist has as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placing it under 
any recognized family of speeches. One gentleman ^ has, it is true, claimed to be able 
to class it as a ‘ Siberio- Nubian ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though here and there a 


^ ITjde Clarke, in Indim Antiquary, I, 268 (1872). 
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resemblance ia vocabulary has started me on more than one wild-goose cbase. The 
nearest thing to certainty to which. I have ever attained has been an impression that 
there may possibly be a distant connexion with the Miinda languages ; but 
I have never succeeded in persuading myself that this is actually the case. Half 
a century after the publication of the Siberio-Nubian theory, an American scholar, Mr. 
P, L. Barbour,* has offered a theory which leads in the same direction. He himsell' does 
not put it foiward as proved, but rather as indicating lines tor future investigation, and 
it is very probable that further inquirias in this directioir may ultimately solve the 
problem. He looks upon Burusbaski as a remnant of a language spoken in noidheni India 
before the Aryan invasion. We have seen that the Munda languages are now confined 
to the hills south of the Gangetic plain, but that traces of languages of the same 
family are found in the Lower Himalaya so far west as Kanawar in the Panjab. ^ Mr, 
Barbour’s theory assumes an ancient form of this Munda speech (possibly contaminated by 
Ditividian) more widely spread over northern India, and in existence at the time of the 
Aryan invasion. Some three thousand years ago, one set of its speakers were driven 
north by the Aryans into the fastnesses of the Hindukush and have had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language has develoi)ed on its own 
lines.® Others, before the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Ganges, and became the Mundas and their cognate brethren of 
the lower Himalaya. I have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
OAvn words, but as it has been filtered through my brain ; and hence, possibly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid stress on points which to him may have been less 
important. Moreover, what I have given is merely a condensed summary of what he 
has expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Bra vidian elements of 
the population which, for the sake of simplicity, I have omitted. 

Burusbaski has many names. The neighbouring I'aces call it !^ajuna ; the Nagar 
people call it Yashkun, and the Yarkandls Kunjuti. The dialect spoken in Yasin and 
the neighbourhood is known as Warshikwar. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
with two numbers and three persons, and its most characteristic feature is the extremely 
frequent use made of pi-onomiiiai prefixes, so as sometimes greatly to alter the appearance 
of a word. Thus ‘ my wife ’ is am but ‘ thy wi fe ’ is gtis ; ‘ to make him ’ is etas ; ‘ to 
make you’ is mamantas if you are a gentleman, but matas if you are a lady. 

Pinally there are the languages of the Andaman islanders. Hieso do not fall 

within the purview of the Survey, and I have nothing to add 
to our knowledge concerning them. Philologists have not 
yet. succeeded in connecting them with any recogjiized family of speech. They are all 
agglutinative, making free use of prefix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only to the 
expression of the more simple ideas. Absti’&ct ideas arc almost beyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out by the free use of gesture. 

* In the Journal of ike Amet^an Oriental Society, VoL XLI (1921), pp. 60iT* 

Ante^ pp. 35 and 65. 

^ The fact that Bnru^haski words are found in the Pardic languages, ahowa that it must have once hcM^n spoken over a 
much wider area than that suggested by its present habitat. If, as I believe, the Dardic languages rejjresent the speech of an 
independent Aryan invasion from the north, oyer the Hindnkush, we can assume that the speakers of the ancient proto- 
Mnnd& language weni first driven north into what is now the Dard country by the Aryans from the west, and that subse- 
quently Aryan invaders from the north cntei*od that country, and either settled among them, or drove them into the Btill 
more inaocessiUe fastnesses where they are now found. 
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CHAPTER XVn.-CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

With these languages of the Andamans we complete our survey of the tongues spoken 
The Modern Indian Verna- in India— a land of Contrasts, nowhere more evident than 
,niars. when we approach the consideration of its vernaculai’s. There 

ire languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, and that cannot express what are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas ; 
and there are others with opulent vocabularies, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are languages every word of which 
must be a monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
jyllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which know 
aeither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is syntax ; and there are 
others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries ; and there 
ire others with no tradition whatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writing ; and 
there are languages with great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
3ome of the most elevated deistic sentiments that have found utterance in the East- There 
ire languages, capable in themselves of expressing every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary borrowed from a form of speech that has been 
lead for two thousand years ; and there are others, equally capable, that disdain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the reek of the smoke' from the 
boraesteads of the sturdy peasantry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Shmar where the tower of old was built, in which almost 
each petty group of tribal villages has its own separate language ; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one language is 
spoken from end to end. 

And over all there broods the glamour of eartern mystery. Through all we hear 
the inarticulate murmur of past ages, - of ages uhen the Aryans wandered with their 
flocks across the rivers of Mesopotamia ; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet issued from 
bheir home on the Yang-tse-kiang ; when some prehistoric Indian Tencer dared to lead 
bis companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; and perhaps when there existed the 
Lemurian continent where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 

Light comes from the East, but many years must yet be passed in unremitting 
[juest of knowledge before we can inevitably distinguish it from the false dawn that is but 
i promise and no reality. Hitherto scholars have busied themselves with the tongues 
ind thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented them as illustrating the India 
)f modern times. But the time modem India will never be known to us till the 
ight in the West has been i^efleoted back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the pi'esent day. For this, an aecura.te 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
■anguasresjbut also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried as worth- 
less, but which one who has studied them and loved them can confidently affirm to be no 
aiean possession of no mean land. 

VOL. I, lAKT I. 2 r 
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Jfo one is more conscious of the deficiencies of this Survey tlian he who has been 

responsible for its conduct. To l)e»iii with, although called 

DefOTta of the Survey. Linsfiiistic Survey of India, Im-oe tracts of India are 

Inoompleteness. ^ . 

altogether unrepresented in its pa^es, and the languages of 

the States of Hyderabad and Mysore and of the great Provinces of Madras and of Burma 

have received only the most cursory notice. This was the result of circumstances for 

which I was not responsible, and I can do no more than express my regret for the fact. 

So far !xs Burma is concerned, I rejoice that an indejiendent Linguistic Survey of that 

Province is now being uiidertaken under the capable suiierintendence of Mr. L. P'. Taylor 

of the Indian Educational Service. In the present Survey, the numerous Indo-Chinese 

languages spoken in the Province of Assam received full attention, but any account of 

them was necessarily iticomplete, so long as the cognate forms of speech employed In the 

adjacent Burma remained unexamined. Independently therefore of the jmictical aid 

which the Linguistic Survey of Burma will contribute to the Crovernincjit of that Province, 

it will also enable those interested in languages generally to study the Ind<;-Chiiiese 

languages of India as a whole. When that Survey is completed, it will be possible to 

compare the Barfi of western Assam with the Loio of eastern Banna, and the Khfisl (.f 

Shillong with the Talaing of Amherst beyond the Gulf of Martaban. May I express the 

hope that at some future time a similar Survey Avill be held of tlie languages of Madras- 

and of the States of the De(;i!au which have not been dealt with in these pages. 


The reader who may have to consult the volumes of this Survey will no doubt 

Phonetic Desiderata. regret, as I do, the absence from its pages of any reference 

to the important subject of phonetics. When the Survey 
was begun that science was in its childhood. It was hardly known in India, and, even 
in Europe, it had not yet siuiceeded in producing an Iphabetii* s.vstem cajiable of 
representing all possible sounds winch had been universaMy adojited l)y general consent. 
At the present day, the state of affairs is very different, and the aljihabet of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Associtifion is now familiar to every serious student of language. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modern languages sjioken in India would require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in that scri]>t, and with its liei]» avc 
should then he able to tell exactly how each word in each dialect is pronounced. But 
its correct employment is within the power only of trained phoneticians, and, even if at 
the time the si>ecimens of this Survey were being jyrepared it had been in use in India, 
its employment would have been dangerous. Except for one or two languages, such, fgr 
instance, as Bengali,' no Indian form of speech of the present day has been the object 
of the necessary detailed and minute study, and it is often im possible to say what are- 
the exact sounds which are to be represented in written form. In this Survey, most 
of the materials have either been received from government officials, who, — however 
familiar with the practical use of the dialects on which they reported they may hare 
been, — (lid not pretend to he skilled phoneticians, or else have been collected from books 
by many authors which gave no real particulars legarding the sounds recorded in them. 
In such eases all that we can hope for is an approximate representation, which may 
or may not he accurate, of the various sovinds, and here tiie use of phonetic script 


^ S«ie ProfeKs<‘r S. K* Chatt^rji‘6 artick oi» Bengali Phonetics in the * Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, * "VoL 
LI, ‘ 
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would give the reader a false sense of security that might easily lead him astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must l)e used throughout, the specimens in this Survey have 
all been recorded in an alphabet based on the well-known official system employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the system with n’hich all 
government officials are familiar, and which they can be trusted to employ correctly. 
The record '^f sounds so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere approximation* but, 
as it is consistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 

After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is but a representation of the 

ho Eeeorda Written woid, HOT could this be much improved for the lay 
reader by the most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 
transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader those nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it to its 
proper relationship to its fellows in a sentence. The same man may pronounce the same 
word in a slightly different manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and each 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Nevertheless, in 
.spelling, each of these different enunciations is represented by the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular syllables or on the 
general cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in every language. I have pointed out above ^ how the order of a speaker’s 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and hoAV this influences language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a sentence. But that is not the only effect of the order 
•of the speaker’s thought. It also exercises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so that the natural cadence of, say, an English phrase differs widely from that 
■of any Indian language. Now, for mutual intelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its proper cadence is all-imi)ortant. A familiar example of this is the case 
■of an Imglishmaa speaking Bengali. On his arrival in India he may possibly speak 
the language Avith perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the simplest sentence to a villager, he will find it a common experience to 
receive as a reply, ' Sahib, I do . not understand English.’ The man has no idea of being 
impertinent, nor is be wanting in intelligence. If he had grasped the fact that he was 
being addressed in Bengali, he would have knoAvnthe meaning of every word uttered to 
him. But he is more or less flustered by the Avhite face of the stranger, and all that his 
sloAV mind apprehends is that he has been spoken to in an unfamiliar cadence, — and not 
in that of bis oAA n language. Without attempting to identify the separate Avords of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the wffiite face, and jiimps to 
the conclusion that he is being addressed in English. 

This particular defect of the AAU’itten word as a representation of speech is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phonograpii. With one of these, even if its pi*onunciation 
of a particular u ord or of a particular letter is not clear, the emphasis and melody of each 
sentence is ahvays reproduced with perfect competence. Eor this reason,— as a supplement 
to the Survey, — arrangements have been made with several of the Provincial Governments 
aud with certain of the States of India for the preparation of gmmophone records of 


‘ P. 18 . 
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passages in thtj principal languages spoken Avithin their respective jurisdictions. At 
the time of writing (April, 1924) these records have been received from the 
following Governments : — Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 218 records, illustrat- 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared,^ and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Boyal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de Prance. 


These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua- 
ges. But their usefulness has not stopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
•with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a tliroat that soon, lihe 
his patience, ])ecomes exhausted. So useful have these I'ecords that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, that certain of them now form parts of 
the language courses laid down in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 


for the Indian Civil Service. 

With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 
Spelling of propernames; this Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 

Of persons. All the exceptions are proper names. When, the name of 

a person is mentioned, and is knoivii only as written in an Indian character, I have 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow the spelling used by him, 
on the principle that every person has the right to decide how his own name should 
be spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ‘ Bonner jee I write his name so, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandyopadhy^lya ,’ 
or, if he signs himself ‘ Jeejeebhoy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jljlbhai.’ 

The question of propei names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of names of towns or villages, the correct 
Of places. spelling of Avhich either is uncertain, or has been conven- 

tionalized. Begarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one would dream of writing ' Kalikata ’ for ‘ Calcutta ’ 
or ‘ Kanhpur ’ for ‘ Cawnpur .* But the question of how to deal ivith the names of 
those known places, the spelling of Avhich is uncertain, is not so easy to ansiver. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it is 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write * Garhwal,’ not * Garhwal,’ and ‘ Shahabad,’ not ‘ Shahabad.’ In other parts, 
such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in officiaH'publica- 
tions, while, again, elsewhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not published till 1908, when a large 


'A complete list of these tecords will be found In Appendix II» 
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part of this Survey had already been published. It was manifestly uuadvisable to 
write some place-names with full diacritical marks, and others without them, and 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional cases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 


It is unnecessary to state that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

Accuracy of Eeaaits. accuracy. Do the specimens, as recorded, truly represent 

the forms of speech of which they purport to be examples ? 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No pains have been spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this respect has been very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 


that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment ; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it will be evident that in each case the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority of 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for uniformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a Avritten character, upon which they looked with 
reverence, the uncouth language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry. A few even refused to write down at all the barbarous 
words tliey heard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Persianized Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A feAv of such even passed through tho sifting to which all specimens 
Avere subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
Avas, hoAvevcr, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
sevei’al thousands of these, and for most languages there Avas a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these,— and every single one of them received my, 
careful personal scrutiny, — without gaining considerable experience in weighing values, 
and dbjldiy for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting Avhat specimens should be and 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most cases I was able to select, 
and Avas not compelled to accept unquestioned whatever I received from my informants. 
Eor languages with which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired in the long 
cold-weather evenings chatting over camp-fires with the village greybeards or listening 
to village bards, I Avas naturally in a peculiarly faA^ourable position ; and the experience 
80 gained was invaluable to me in estimating the worth of contributions couched in 
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forma of speech known to me only from books or not known to me at all. I therefore 
feel some oonMence in offering the pages of this Survey as forming, on Ihe whole, a 
truthful picture of tlie languages spoken over a large part of India. That I shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goes without saying. To quote the words of 
Sir Thomas lirowne,^ — 

Weigh not thj self in the scales of thj' own opnion, but let the Judgment of the Judicious be the 
Standard of th) Merit, . . . ’Twere hut a ciyil piece of complacency to suffer them to sleep 
who would not wake, to let them rest in their securities, nor by dissent or opposition to stagger 
their contentments. 

Such as they are, I lay these volumes as an offering before the India that was 

long my home, and that has itself had a home in my heart 
The Sum of the matter. for more than half a century. It was to me a memorable 

day when in 1868 my honoured teacher, Professor Robert Atkinson, introduced me 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his familiar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before 
starting for India, he laid this task upon me, and with the enthusiasm of youth I 
gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life among the people whom soon 1 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever present to my mind, and urged me o“ 
"to devote such time as I could spare from olficial duties to preparation for its accomp- 
lishment. Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. For me personally these years of preparation w^ere by no 
means without profit. I have been granted a vision of a maguificont literature enshrin- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through Ihrtic fhousand 
years. I have beer able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning witli the 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Veda.s, continuing through great epics, through tlm magic 
of the Indian drama and the consummate word- witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the h(!art-nielody of Tulasi Diis, dowui to the 
jewelled distichs of BihariLul. Truth have 1 gathered from many a tree of knowledge, — 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, crystal clear in bis exposi- 
tion, and from the simple pea.sant chatting in his rude patois under the viilage tree, steeped 
in the deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
that would put to shame many a professing Christian. Hidden under religiosity liave 
I found religion, bidden under legend history, w'isdom have I found in the proverbs 
of the unletteied herd. Here and here did India help me ; how can [ help India? 
This is a question that we Westerners who have gone to India in the service of His 
Majesty have each in bis own w^ay done our best to answer. Among us have been 
great administrators, great soldier's, groat scholars, great teachers, masters of the art of 
healing. There havt! been diversities of gifts?, but the same spirit, — a spirit of devo- 
lion to duty, of love for and sympathy rvith the millions amid wlmin our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to anywer it has been a verj’^ small one, but if this 

Survey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I shall feel that my efforts 

have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my thanks to each of those who have lielped me in this work would 

Thanks for help. require a volume in itself. To the many members of my 

own service, to the generous missionaries, and to others who 


The Sum of the matter. 


^(Jhrialmn II, ft, 



THANKS POR HELP. 
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have spared no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in solving diffi- 
culties, I owe a heavy debt of gratitude. In each case their names have been recorded 
at the heads of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whole, 
and not name by name, they will understand that this has been done with no thought 
of inahing the debt of light account. I must, however, make an exception in favour of 
oi.e name— that of the Reverend G. Maealister. At the instance of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, this gentleman himself carried out a survey of the many dialects 
spoken in that State. The book in which the results of his inquiry were recorded is a 
veiitable stoiehouse of folklore, and must always be indispensable to anyone who desires 
to become familiar with the language of Rajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myself, I must first of all record 
my obligations to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Roy, who was my Head Assistant while I 
was in India and for some years afterwards. He was responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and copying of the thousands: of specimens that were received during the 
earlier stages of the Survey. Through his most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Government of India as Superintendent of the office of the Punjab 
Disorders Committee, in the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Professor Sten Konow^ it is difficult for me to render 
sufficient acknowledgment. For nearly three years (1990 to 19Q2) we worked together, 
side by side, in the same room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period bears unacknowledged traces of his inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my disposal all the powers of his clear 
intellect and of his erudition. As explained in the various prefaces, a large part of the 
Survey has come directly from his pen, and I should deeply regret if the credit for these 
sections was not fully attributed to him.'* 

Since Professor Konow’s return to N'orway in 1903, my assistant has been 
Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constant assiduity I cannot avoid recording a word of recog- 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable facility for acquiring a familiarity with every 
oriental written character employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a most 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped his notice. The originals of nearly 
all the maps in the different volumes of tlie Survey are also from his pen. To him, and 
to the careful printing of the Government of India Press, the Survey owes much freedom' 
from clerical errors. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to my friends 
and fellow-workers at the head-quarters of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
particularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Secretary, and Mr. Dario w, the faterary 
Superintendent. Nothing can exceed the sympathy and the practical help which they 
constantly accorded to me in the course of my inquiries into the history of the 


^ Spechne'^is of the Dia'^ects spoken in the State of Je^pore, by the Rev. 0. Mac&lister, M.x\. Allahabad Mi«Aio7i 
Pregs, 1898. 

^ Now Professor in Oslo (Kristianift) University, 

® His contributions were; — Vol. Ill, Parts i, ii {a portion), and iii (Tibeto-Buvman languages), Vol. IV (Drsvidian* 
and Mundi languageg), VoL VII (Marathi), most of Vol. IX, Part iii (Bhil laugnagea), and Vol. XI (Gipsy langnagw.) 
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OONCIiUDING REMAEKS. 


Iit6ra)ture8 of tlio XEdian languEgos. Of those literatures l^iblical translations form an 
important part, andj in the case of many less known forms of sj>eecli, formed the only 
printed materials available. These were most liberally placed at my disposal, and were 
even procured for me when not obtainable in Europe. That monument of learning 
and completeness, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Library of the Society, by Mr. Darlow and Mr. Moule, was a never-failing source 
of accurate information, much of which has been embodied in the bibliographical 
sections of the Survey, aud what better tribute to it cau I pay than to end these remarks 
with the colophon, taken from de Lien’s edition of Revelation,^ which closed that 
magnificent work ; — 

lAM VALE, LECTOE HVMAKISSIME, ET LABOEIBVS NOSTSlS EEVBEE, J5X QVIBVS SI QVID 
FRVCTVS CAPIS, TOTVM ILLVD OPT. MAXIMOQVE DEO ACOEPl'VM EEPBEATVE, CVIVS VNIV8 
■OLOEIAM HIC SPBCTAMVS, OVIQVE LAVS ET HONOS DEBBTVE IN SEMPITBENVM. 


^ Uydon, 1627. 
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SUPPLEMENT I. 

Addenda Majorgi. 


■VoLims III# Past II. Si-m! or SemE • 

OhEng or Mojung « 
Tftngkliul . 

VoLUM» V, Paet I. . Bengali . . 

„ Part II. Ofiya 
VoxiTMX VT. Awadhi . , . . 

OhliattTsgaclii . • 

VotuicsVII. 4 Wai^thi 
V01.TJM* YIII, Part II. Kafir Languages 
Tirahl 

Voxumb X. OrmuTf and Paracli! 


Pagjs 

203 

-210 

216 

221 

224 

231 

235 

246 

247 
265 
328 
386 


Gt 


TOL. I, taut 1 . 
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Volume Ilf— -Part If. 

SIMi OR SEMA. 


Page 222 — 

As stated in the Addenda Minora, I hare been informed by Mr. J. H. Hntton, C.I.E,, 
-the author of A Rudimentary Grammar of the Sema Noga Language^ and of The Serna 
Nagae (London, 1921), that the language described in the Survey represents the TAzmi 
•dialect, which is very different from the languj^ spoken by the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that gentleman I owe the following list of words in the Sema language 
-which is in general use. 

Mr. Hutton explains that the pronunciation of the vowels varies considerably, not 
only between villages, but between individuals. The normal value of a vowel is also 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very definitely long or short, have the marks “ for long and for short been used. The 
letter h indicates the sound of the a in ‘ pant ’, and, as ususd,' the mark ' indicates the 
fltress accent. 


2 9 2 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE SEMA 

LANGUAGE. 


English. 

1 

English. 

Serna. 

1* One 



• 

laki, (tw oounHng) khe. 

25. Your 



- t 

iiSkomi. 

2. Two 

« 


* 

kini. 

26. Se . 



* 

pa. 

3. Three 

* 



kuthn. 

27. Of him 



• 

pa-. 

4. Four 

• 


* 

hidhi. 

28. His 



• 

pa-. 

5. Fire 


« 

o 

pdngh. 

29. They 

a 


• 

pano. 

6. Six 



» 

ts5gli5. 

30. Of them 

« 


- 

panS-. 

7. Seven 


• 

• 

taint. 

31. Their 

a 


• 

panokomi. 

S. Eight 

« 

• 


iacbe. 

32. Hand 



• 

aotimzi, {arm and hand'} 

aou. 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

• 

tokn. 

33. Foot 



• 

aktipumizhi, (l^g and joot} 
akupu. 

10. Ton 


• 

a 

chegM ; ehiiglii. 

34. Nose 



• 

anhiki. 

11. Twenty 


* 


xnnka. 

85. Eye 



• 

anhyeti. 

12. Fifty 

• 

• 

• 

Iho pdngtt. 

36. Mouth 



* 

akichi. 

13. Hundred 

• 


• 

akSh. 

! 

37. Tooth 



• 

ahn. 

14. I . 



• 

ni, ni-ye. 

’ 38. Ear 



• 

aktni. 

15. Of mo 




i- 1 

1 

j 39. Hair 

1 



• 

(of kimdy fySA ; (of body and 
j vf animalg) atnhi. 

16. Mine 




i-. 

! 40. Head 




akntsd* 

17. We 




• rw 

mu. 

1 41. Tongue 



• 

amtl!. 

18. Of ns 




.A/ 

nm-. 

42. Belly 

• 


• 

apfo. 

19. Onr 



• 

niukomi. 

43. Back 



- 

akicbe. 

20. Tbtoii 



• 

no. 

44, Iron 



• 

ai. 

21. Of thee 

• 

« 

* 

Or. 

45. Gold 



• 

... 

22. Thine 

* 

• 

• 

0-. 

46. -Silver 




— 

28. You . 

• 

• 


no. 

47. Father 


- 

* 

apn. 

24. Of ycin 

* 

• 

¥■ 

no*. 

48. Mother 

e 

• 






Eagflislu 




Banish 



Swii. 

49. Brotker • 

m 

« 

(elder) amn ; (younger) 
atttkum. 

7$. Okm.1 

m 

e 

* 

... 

50. Sister 

« 

• 

(elder) »fu; (yonnger, if 
male epeahing) ai^epfn; 
(younger, if woman 

speaking) atsilnnpfn. 

76. Bird 

« 

• 

• 

agibao. 

51. Man 


« 

tinii. 

77. Go . 

• 

• 


ghwo*, gn*, wn-. 

52. Woman - 


• 

totixad. 

78. Bat . 

• 

• 


ohn*. 

53. Wife 



anipfn. 

79. Sit . 

• 



Ik&-. 

54. Ckild 


• 

ann, itimi. 

80. Come 

• 



gwojdia-, 5gbe-. 

55. Son 


• 

ann. 

81. Beat 




h5. 

56. Dsngbter 


• 

ann, alimi) ilimi. 

82. Stand 




patnghwo-, (stand up) 

ithou-. 

57. Slave 


• 

... 

83. Die 




ti-, ti-wu-, titt-. 

58. Cnltivator 


• 


84, Give 




tad-. 

59. Shepherd 


• 

... 

85. Enn 




po-. 

60. God 



Alhon, Timilhoa (<[ Iho*, 
create). 

86. Up . 




kungu. 

61. Devil 

a 

• 

{spirit of the earth) teghs* 
mi. 

87. Near 




avile. 

62. Snn 

• 

• 

tsttkintye (heaven-house^ 

eye). 

88. Dows 




aehilim. 

63. Moon 

0 

• 

akhi. 

j 89. Far 

i 

j 




ghaohewa, ala kueua (dis- 
tant way). 

G4. Star 

t 

• 

ay5, aySeu. 

j 90. Before 




asnno. 

65. Fire 


• 

ami. 

I 

1 91. Behind 

1' 




athin. 

66, Water 



azh. 

: 92. Who ? 




kti, kdH'kiu P 

67, House 


• 

aki. 

« 

98. What ? 

« 



kin? 

68 Horn 


• 

kurn (<C HindOstSnl ghdfS) 

il 

1 94. Why P 

• 



kiu-sbia ? 

69, Cow 



amishi. 

i 95. And 

f 

« 

« 


-ngwo (eiheUtio ' ie the firM\ 
©j tteo nouns cmipfedj, 
eno. 

70. Dog 

s 


atsd. 

i; 96, But 


P 


-mu (enelitic to the verh)^ 
ti-fihm*mu. 

71. Cat 

« 

e 

almai. 

97. If . 

e 

• 


(participle used). 

72. Cook # 


4 

avm-dtt ; hen, awn*khti. 

98. Tea 


f 


ih. 

73. Dnok 

• 

« 


99. No . 

• 

* 

• 

»o. 

74* Asa 


• 

«** 

100. Alas 

• 



aiy4. 





Esgllsb. 

Serna. 

ij S&glisb. 

SasBis. 

101. A father . 

• 

apu. 

128. A good woman . 


totimi kevi. 


102. Of a father 

• 

apu pa- (^preceding gopwn^ 
ing noun : father his 

• * n )• 

apu vile. 

129. A bad hoj 


apumi , kesao, 
’ihokesli. 

&puxni 

103. To a father 


130, Good women 


totimi kevi. 


104. From a father 


apu lo. 

131 . A bad girl 


iiimi ^Ihokesi. 


105. Two fathers 


apu kini. 

132. Good 


akevi, alio. 


106. Fathers 


apu*no (hut the singular is 
ordinarily twed). 

183. Better 


hnpau-je hipaa akevi 

(this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers 


apuno pano>. 

134. Best 


akevi *o. 


108. To fathers 


apunS vile. 

185. High 


ohukumo^^i. 


100. Prom fathers 


apuno lo. 

136. Higher . 


-ye chukumo^liai. 


110. A daughter 

e 

alimi. 

137. Highest . 


ohukumogttai-o. 


111. Of a daughter . 


alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . 


kuru laki. 


112. To a daughter . 

• 

alimi vile. 

130. A mare . . 

# 

... (SemOs have no 

horses.y 

1X3. From a daughter 


alimi fo. 

140. Horses 

« 

kuru. 


114. Two daughters 


alimi kini. 

141. Mares 

e 

... 


115. Daughtei's 


alimi. 

142. A hull . 

• 

amishi-isiL laki. 


116. Of daughters 

• 

^ alimi panS-. 

148. A cow . • 

m 

amishi-khukhoh laki. 

117. To daughters 


alimi vile. 

144. Bulls « • 

• 

amishitsH-hS^. 


118. From daughters 


alimi lo. 

145. Cows 

• 

amishikhu khoh- 8^ 


110. A good man 


timi kevi. 

146. A dog 


atsd-H laki. 


120. Of a good man 


timi ke^ pa-. 

147. A bitch . 

e 

atsd-ani laki. 


121. To a good Jimn * 


timi kevi vile* 

148. Dogs 


atslli-o^. 


122. From a good man 


timi kevi Id. 

140., Bitches 


atsilani-o^. 


123. Two good men . 


timi kevi kini. 

150* A he goat 


anyeh-tsu laki. 


124. Good man 


timi kevi. 

151. A female goat . 


anye-khukhoh laki. 


125. Of good men 


timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats 

e 

anyeh«o^. 


126. To good men 

• 

timi kevi vile. 

153. A male deor 

• 

ashe^tsil laki. 


127. From good men 

« 

timi kevi lo. 

154. A female deer • 

« 

ashe-khukhoh laki. 



» ThM« plana fonna ai* T«y laato, tlw •inirulaT being gmeially «mpIoy«d iaitaad. 
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English. 

Sem&. 

j English. 

Sema. 

365. Deer 

asho-o^. 

1 282. We beat . 

niu-na he-ni. 

156. lam. 

niye a-ni. 

183. You beat 

no-na he-ni. 

157. Thoti art . 

no a-ni. 

1 184. They beat 

paao-ua he-ni. 

258. He is . . . 

169. We are 

pa a-ni. 

185. I beat {Past Tense} 

i-na he-ke (or he vai, or 
he-keana, and so through* 
out the tense). 

niu a-ni. 

186. Thou beateat (Past 



Tense) . 

no-na he-ke. 

160. Yoa are 

no a-ni. 

187. He beat (Past Tense) 

pa-na he-ke. 

161. They are . 

pano a-ni. 

\ 188. Wo beat (Past Tense) 

niu-ua he-ke. 

162. I was 

niye ’’ke. 

j 169. You beat (Past Tense) 

no-na he-ke. 

163. Thou wast 

no a-ke. 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

pano-na he-ke. 

164. He was 

pfi a-ke. 

3 91. I am beating 

niye he-a-ni. 

165. We were 

t 

nin a-ke. 1 

192. I was beating . 

i-na he-a-ni-ke. 

166. Yon were 

no a-ke. 

193. I had beaten 

(^0 pluperfeet form),. 

167. They were | 

pano a-ke. [ 

i 

194. I may beat 

i-na he-ni- kyeni. 

168. Be . 

a-lo. i 

1 

195, 1 shall l>eat 

i-na he-ni. 

169. To be 

a- ' 

196. Thou wilt beat 

no-na he-ni. 

170. Being 

a- ye. j. 

197. Ho will beat 

pa-na he-ui. 

171. Having been 

a-puzuno. 

19B. We shall heat 

niu-na he-ni. 

172. I may be . 

niye a-kyeni. 

190. You will iDeat 

no-na he-ni. 

173. T shall he 

niye a-ni. 

200. They will beat 

]>an6-na he-ui. 

174. T Hhonlt! 1)0 


201. I should beat 


175. Beat 

he-lo. 

202. I am beaten 

(No passive in use). 

176. To beat 

hfe-. 

203, I was l>eaten 

>1 

177, Heating 

he-aye. 

,204, I nhall be beaten 

»» 

178, Having beaten . 1 

be-no, he-pnz!l, be-puziino. 

205. I go 

niye wu-ni. 

179. I beat . . . ! 

i-na he-ni« 

206. Thou goest 

no wu-ni. 

180. Tbou beatMt 

no-na be-ni. 

i 207. He goes . 

pa wu-al. 

181 . Rabeabi . 

pa-na he^ni. 

208. Wego 

niS iru-ni. 


* TbcM plant forau or* T«ry rMWj tlie •tnftahur being genenkliy employed iacteed. 
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1 

BfiglisL 1 

Semi. 

209. Toa go . . 

no wu-ni. 

210. They go . ■ . 

pano wu-ni. 

211. I went ^ 

niye wn-ke (or wu-vai, or 
wtt-Te*ke). 

212. Thou weiiest . • 

no-na wu-ke. 

218. He went . . . 

pa-na wn-ke. 

214. We went 

nia-na wu-ke. 

215. T,oti went 

no-na wu-ke. 

216. They went 

pano*na wu-ke. 

217. Go . 

wu-lo. 

218. Going 

wu-aye. 

-219. Gono , . ♦ 

ke-wu. 

220. What ie your name ? 

o-zhe kd kya ? 

221. How old ie this horse ? 

knru hipa amphe (year) 
kije ani kya P 

222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Hlao-lo Kashmir ak (read) 

' kijeauikyaP 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

o-pupa-ki-lo anu kije ani 
kya ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

ina ishi (io’day) ala kiisda 
ilue^^eke (<ilue-, walk, 
+ §jiie-, ome). 

225, The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

i-pn pa-mu pi.-nu pa-ohepfu 
anipfu luvai (my father’s 
elder hrother’i «o» hat 
taken Us t/oun^er tister 
to wife). 



Sami. 

226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse. 

kora meiao^oi pa-zin ab' 
seleku ani. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his hack. 

pa-bche-shou zin pavetsdlo, 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

ina pa-nu akkeh (oans) 
knthomo heke. 

229. Be is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

pana amishi athoh-shou 
akhye-ani. 

280. He is sitting on ahorse 
under that tree. 

pana aSu (tree) hupao 
(that) chiliu (under) 
kuru-shott ikft-ani. 

281. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

pa-fu-ye pa-mu akuahoh 
(hie elder Irother . . 
his elder sister). 

232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a 
half. 

pa-me (its price) ghaka 
kini-ngo adali ani. 

238. My father lives in that 
small house. 

i-pu ab hupa kitla-lo ngu- 
ani. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

(^aka hipa pa tsii-lo. 

235. Take those rupees 
from him. 

g^aka hnpao pa-lo keg^a- 
lulo (kegha-Iu-, snatch- 
take). 

236. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

alloke! (welV) pa he-puzdno, 
akeg^e-pfe pa tsQ^alo, 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

* 

{ 

azdki-lo aaii pfu-eg^elo 
(hring water from the 
tpriiig. Wells art m- 
known). 

1 238. Walk before me. 

i 

i-zuno iluelo. 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

o-thiu kdn inumi egh-ani 
kya ? 

240. From whoto did you 
buy that ? 

nono hupahi kfi*ki-io 
khfivai kya ? 


241, Prom * shopkeeper of agana {village) alhib'sWmi- 
the village. fci-lo. 
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OHSNG OR MOJUNG. 

Page 333, Chang or Mojung . — The List of Words m [this language (see pp. 344ft‘.) 
was taken under great difficulties as the tribe was at the time hardly known. Mr. J. 
H. Hutton, C.I.E., Las sine.e then very kindly sent me a corrected list, which T here 
reproduce. Regarding Mr. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Chang the 
length of the vowel in any particular word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is hence rarely significant. 
The signs and are therefore used only w’hen a vowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress Is indicated by the acute accent. The letter it indicates the .sound of the a in 
‘ pant,’ and d the n in ‘ flutter.’ The letter d, which occurs in a few w()rds, represents 
an o slightly broader than the o in ‘ got ’ perhaps as in ‘ gone and shorter than the oa. 
in ‘broad.’ In this way then in the word ‘ Chang ’ itself, though marked long on 
p. 383, is not as long as that of the d in ‘father.’ Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘ Mojung ’ w’ould he better spelt ‘ Jlozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the Patkoi 
range;— ‘There are only two Chang villages west of the Hikhu River, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, but the tribe is almost entirely located west of the Patkoi. The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozuugjami by Aos.’ 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE 

CHANG NAGA language. 


Er»gliislb, 

CbaQg Niga. I 

Englifth. 

ChSng Nag£. 

1, One 



• 

chie. 1 

25. Tour 


• 

ka- (prefixed to noun). 


2. Two 



• 

nyi. 

2G. H« . 


• 

hau. 


S. Tlxree 

• 


• 

iiitru 

27. Of him . 


• 

hau-e-bu (preceding 
noun). 

the 

4. Fonr 

# 

• 

. 

lei. 

28, His 


• 

hau- (prefixed to noun). 


Five 

* 

0 


ngau. , 

29. They 


• 

hdu-an. 


6. Six 


m 

*• 

UUe. 

30. Of them . 


• 

hdu-an-e-bu. 


7, Seven 


e 

• 

nyet. 

31. Their 

0 


hin-an-e-bu. 


B. Eight 


«< 


Bht. 

S2. Hand 

• 

* 

y&. 


9. Nine 


a 

* 

gull* 

S3. Foot 

• 

• 

y5. 


10* Ten 



» 

an. 

34. Nose 



kung. 


11. Twenty 

A 


a 

eaU’Chie. 

35. Eye 


* 

uyek. 


B’iftj 

* 



! 

au-chin®-s4m the ten 

short of sixty (aau-s4m)«] 

36. Mouth 


* 

sampung. 


IS. Hundred 

« 

« 


sau^-ngau. 

37. Tooth 

e 

' 

hau. 


14. I 

« 

e 


2igo- 

38. Ear 

ft 


no. 


15. 0£ me 

» 

* 


ng^-ha (jprocedinq the 

nonn). 

39. Hair 

• 

1 

kulo (of head), uwi 
body, or of beasts), 

i 

(of 

16. My . 


« 


k4- or kd- (prefixed to 
noun). 

40. Head . 

ft 

• 

khfk. 


17. We 


« 


! 

k&nn or kunn (excluding | 
person addressed), s&nn j 
(including the person 
addressed). 

41, Tongue 

ft 

■ 

lishang. 


18, Of na 

• 



k&ii,*.e-bu or kun*e-l>u j 

sJtn-e-bu (hath preceding 
the noun). 

42. Belly 

• 

• 

shimung, shumung. 


19. Our 


« 


k&- or ku- (prefixed to 
noun). 

43. Back 

ft 

ft 

tftk. 


20. Thou 

e 

ft 


n6. 

44. Iron 

« 

• 

uani. 


21, Of thee 

« 

o 


kS-bu (preceding the noun). 

45. Gold 

ft 

• 

(no word)* 


22. Thy 

s 

« 


ls:h'(pr 0 fiQ:ed to ffiown). 

i 

46, Silver. 

ft 


B&iBp«rk'>nam («.e. rupee^ 
iro}i). 

23. You 

« 

e 

• 

k&nn, 1 

1 

47. Father • 

1 


ap(5. 


24. Of you 

• 

• 

• 

k£u-e«>bu (preceding the ' 
noun). 

48. Mother 

• 

• 

anyu. 







49* Brother , 

50. Sister 

51. Man 

52. Woman 

53. Wife 

54. Child 

55. Son 

56. Danghtor 

67. SlaTe 

68. Oaltirator 
59* Herdsman 

60. Qod 

61. Spirit 

62. Sn^j 

63. Moon 
G4. Star 

65. Fire 

66. Water 

67. House 

68. Horae 

69. Cow 

70. Dog 

71. Oat 

72. Cock 

73. Duck 

74. Ass 

75. Canxei 


ajei, ajai {elder ') ; atia 
(ifounger). 

anoTi {elder) ; ana 

{youf^ger). 

mSt {human-being)^ pOsu 
(male). 

yaksa. 

y^ksa, yak ; oh^m-pa-bii 
{housekeeper). 

na-shou. 

eh on. 

yiksa shou. 

au, m^tan. 


eWtto-ndjnto chiigh pu 
{one who watches). 

mfiglika {i.e. from the sky). 

chanyu. 

IJCtnyu. 

kdccho Ifcku, 

wan. 

tei, 

chSm. 

kori, kiii-i {i.e. ghora, a 
borrowed word). 

masu. 

kei. 

tanila {domestic ) ; kaa 
(wild). 

au-pang {male fowl). 

phatak (/.e. batak^ a 
hortewed word).. 


Eaglistu. 

Cking KSgi, 

76- Bird 

ao. 

77. Go ... 

hau". 

78. Bat 

ebau-; Bau«> {of rico, when 
* rice * is not mentioned). 

79. Bit ... 

s5t-. 

80. Com© 

!io-. 

81. Beat 

ng^ra-. 

82. Stand 

luo-. 

83. Die ... 

hai-. 

84. Give 

ku-. 

85. Knn 

lang-. 

8C. Up 

mugba. 

87. Hear 

nyi^ngbua. 

88. Down 

panga. 

89. Far ... 

sabu, bego. 

i 

90. Before , , j 

t©-tanga. 

91. Behind * , . j 

paini . 

92. Wbo:^ 

au ? 

93. What? . 

ai ? 

94. Why y . 

ai-1a ? 

95. And 

tok®. 

96. But 

I»n J pa {preceded hy parii* 
ciple). 

97. If ... 

-si {enclitic to verb). 

98. Yes ... 

high, boilt, hS. 

99. Ho ... 

) 

1 ugil» chi {^ that is wrong' 

; aki or agi (* not ®). 

100. Alas 

I 

j 

101. A father . 

! 

{ apo chie. 


102. Of a lathar . * chie-bu {following 

I governing ftaa»). 
i 
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Eiagllsb. 

lOS. To a fatlier , 
1G4. ¥rom a father . 
105. Two fathers 
100. Fathers 

107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter » 

111. Of a daughter • 

112. To a daughter 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters « 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters 

1 19. A good man 

120. Of a good man , 

121. To a good man • 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men 

124. Good men 

126. Of good men . 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 


ObSBg Kaga. 


Bugllah. 


ChSng Nag-a. 


. pd chie-ait^ug, p 5 chie- 
chungtOo 

o po ehie-ha. 

, pO ni, 

• pd sie shoiig. 

• pO sie-bu. 

• p5 sie-aitllug, pQ sie-chung- 

to. 

, p5 

, jakaa eho chie. 

. yaksa sho-d-hu. 

. y4ksa shd-aitang, y4kaa 
®h0“chungto. 

• ydksa sho-ka. 

« y^ksa ahO ni, 

• y^ksa sho sie, 

. y&ksa sho sie-bu. 

- yaksa sho sie-aitang, y4ksa 
sho sie-ohung-to. 

. ydkaa sho sie-ka. 

• mlit maibu chie. 

. m&t maibu chie-bu, 

• m6t maibu chie*chungto. 

• m^t maibu ohie-ka. 

« m&t maibu nyi. 

. mSt maibu shong (shOng 
suggests a considerable 
number,') 

. iu 6 t maibu shOng-e-bu. 

• m6t maibu shOng-ohungto. 

. milt maibu eh0ag-k&. 


128. A good woman 


129. A bad boy 

e 


130. Good women 

» 


131. A bad girl 

a 


182. Good • 

e 


133. Better 

• 


134. Best • 

9 


135. High 



136. Higher 



187. Highest . 

m 


138. A horse 

m 


139. A xnar© 

• 


140, Horses . 

m 


141. Mares 



142. A bull 



143. A cow 



144. Bulls 



145. Cows 

m 


146. A dog 

e 


147. A bitch • 

• 


148. Dogs 


• 

149. Bitches 




yaksa maibu chie. 
nashOsi amaibu chie. 
yaksa maibu shOng. 
mlitei amaibu chie. 

BQiaibu. 

l^-bu kei-tOohi ng^-'bu kei 
mai«k§, your dog* than my 
dag gto i-is, 

pando*to {of all) mai-kO (is 
good), 

sdkpu. 

-tOchi (than) sbk-kO (,is 
high) , 

pando-tOohi {than s6k- 

ke. 

kori (borrowed), 
kori pd. 
kori shong, 
kori pi shong 
masii pang chie. 
masii pi oliie. 
maeu pang shong. 
masu pi shOng. 
kei chie. 

kei nyu chie ; kei sawa nyu 
chie (a hitoh that ?ias 
never pujpped), 

kei shong. 
kei nyu shOng. 


150. A he goat 

151. A female goat 

162. Goats 


lo&n pang clue. 


lo&n pi chie ; loku nyu ohie 
(u big 8he*goat); lojin 
sawa nyu chie (« goat 
that has not -hidded), 

loin shong. 
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Engliab. 

Chilng Nags. 

English. 

Chfing N£g&. 

158. A male de^r 

uieislii pang clue (a harhing 
deer : no word for ‘ deer 
generally') . 

3 79. I beat 


ng5 ng&m-ta. 

1 

1 

154. A female deet . 

meishi pi chie ; meishi eawa 
nyu chie {one that has not 
hrought forth young) ^ 

180. Thou beatest 

• 

j 

nye ng&m-ta. 

155. Deer 

meiehi ehOng. 

181. He beats « 

a « 

haa-6 nglirQ-ta. 

156, I am 

ugQ kia. 

182. W© beat , 

* 

kfe-i5 (or ng^m-ta 

157, Thou art 

no Ida. 

183. You beat 


kSn-© ngBrn-ta. 

IBS. He iB 

hau kia. 

184. They beat 
li 

- 

hau-an-g ng&m-ta. 

159- We are 

k&nn (or sBnn) kia. 

! 

j 185. I beat (Past Tense) 

1 ngS ngitm-p^. 

160. You are . 

k3.uu kia. 

1 186. Thou beateafc 
j TerirSe). 

(Past 

t ny§ ngUm 

161. They are . 

hau-an kia. 

j 187. He beat (Past Tense) 

haii-S ng&m-ps. 

162. Iwae 

ngo kia. 

j 288. W© b€>at (Past Tense) 

k&n-S (sjin-e) ug&m-p^. 

163. Thou wast 

nd kia. 

1 

j 189. You beat ( Fast Tense) 

kSn-S ngitm-pd. 

. 164, He, waft . * . 1 

hau kia. 

j 190. They beat 

I Tense). 

1 

(Past 1 

1 

bau-au-d iig&m*p§. 

165. W© were • . . 

k^nn (fi&nn) kia. 

19). I am beatinj^ 

1 

* 1 

ngaim-ia. 

166. You were . . . 

kann kia. 

1 

: 192. J was Ijeating 


nge ngltrn-pu fcia. 

167. The^ were 

hau-an kia. 

393. I l>e'atBn , 

f 

niv(“ n glim- an kia 

168. Bo . 

ki-lkfihi. 

194. I may beat 

! 

1 

i 

« ) 

ng^ iigto-Iabu yingkao 
(perhaps I shall heat). 

160. To be . . , 

ki- 

195. I Bhal) beat 

V 

nga ng&m-laba. 

270. Being 

i 

ki-jini (while retyiaining), ! 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

1 

ny<5 ngiim- labu. 

17 1. Having been . , 

ki-linyu, 

1 

197. He wOl beat 

i 

i 

" 1 

hau-a ugBm-Iabu, 

172. 1 may b© . * , 

ngo ki-laps&m. | 

i 

198. W« shal) beat . 

. i kin-S (B&n-S) ngUm-laba. 

173. I Bhall bo. 

1 

ngo kl-labn, j 

199. You will beat 

. 1 kilii-S ugEin-Iabu. 

174. 1 fthould be . ^ 

1 

ngo ki-labu kia. ! 

200. They will beat , 

i 

, liau-an-6 ngUm-Iabu. 

175. Beat • , , 

1 

ngJtm-liBhi. i 

201. I jihould beat . 

•; 


176. To beat . 

zigBm*- 1 

202* I am beaten 

. 1 

iitto ngJim-ta (heats me). 

177* Beating . 

ngBm-jim (whiU heating). 

203. I wB* beaten 

. 1 

flito ugBm-pd, 

178. Hairing beaten . . 

ngitm* Bn jn. 

204. I Bhall be beeian 

. i 

cBto ngri^m-labti. 







205. I go . I • ngo hau-ta. 

206. Thou goeat . . n& hau-ta. 

207. He goes . . . hau hau-ta. 

208. We go . • . kaus (sS^uu) hau-ta. 

209. Tou go . • • kniin hau-ta. 

210. They go . • • hau-au hau-ta 

211. I went . . • ngc hau-ke 

212. Thou weatest , . ii6 hau-ke. 

213. He went . . . hauhau-kS. 

214. We went . . . k&nn (aann) hau-kS, 

216. Ton went . . Kann han-ke 

216. They went . . hau-an hau-kfi 

217. Go . . . . haa-&shi. 

218. Going . . . hau-Jini (wAtie jowj). 

219. Gone . . . hau-bu (aijeeiival). 

220. What is your name ? . ka-bn njen an ? 

221. How old is this horse ? kori hau p6 (year) lating ! 

(how many)f | 

222. How far is it from ha-ka Kohima la lok ohie ; 

here to Kohima ? jinkS ? | 

22S. How many sons are ka-p3-bu ch!i>m-& shou-si , 
there in your father’s lating ki ? j 

bouse ? I 

I 

224. I have walked a long ngo that (to-day) aS-ko pai- ■ 
way to-day. k«. 


226. The son of my ka-po-ung-bo sbo-e han-bu 
paternal uncle ia na ngi,-k6. 
married to hie ^ 
younger aister. 

226. In the house is the kori fchupai-bu Jin cb5m-a 
saddle of the white Ida. (no word for * saddle’)^ 
horse. 

, 227. Put the saddle upon kori-bu thak jin chln-ishi. 

; bis back. 

228. I have beaten his son nge hau-shO-to li (cane) 
i with many stripes. aibu (much) ng&m-pe. 

! 

I 229. He is grazing cattle ou hau-e shui-a masu 1am- 
' the top of the hill. shau-bu (search- eater) 

] chiig-ta (it watching). 

i 230. He is sitting on a horse ban khwo -pu-panga kori- 
uuder that tree. thak-a s&t-a-ki. 

I 

'281. His elder brother is hau-jei ban uO-tOobi Is-ks 
i taller than his elder (IS-bu-taM), 

{ sister. 

jl 232. The price of that is khwo-e-bn (of that) n&m 
two rupees and a {price) nim (rajpee) uyi 

half. adali (eight anm piece} 

chie (one). 

233. My father lives in that kS-pO chUm hSm-bu (email) 

small house. k&ni (that) kia. 

234. Give this rupee to him nSm h5 hau-Ia kd-^shi. 

1 235. Take .those rupees khwo nim hau-ka sung- 
I from him, dahi. 

236. Beat him well and hau mai-sho (well) ngUm- 

bind him with ropes. knyu (having heaten} 

iugh-e (mth creefer) 

ku^-ishi 

237. Draw water from the tei-yungla-ki (jnm water 

■well. /<>»■ dffinhing) tei kuba. 

238. Walk before me . kli-thi (my face) tanga 

(hefore) pid-’shi (walk). 

239. Whose boy corues be- au-shoa ka-paia pai-ta ? 

hind vou ? ' 

240. Prom whom did you khwo auka ohek-k» (for 

buy that ? ch§g-ke)? 


241. Prom a shopkeeper of sang-a (i» village) nam- 
the village. seibu-kS (from a trader). 
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21G ADBlillDA MAJORA, TOLUMB lU — PART II. 

TfiNGKHUL. 

Vages 480 ff . — ^The following corpeotions to the List of Words in TangJthulare made 
from Mr. Pettigrew’s grammar. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES IN THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) LANGUAGE. 


English, 

Tanglfhul (Ukhml). 1 

English. 

Tanjykhul (Ukhral). 

1. One . 




t 

1 khaika. 

26. 

He . 


- 

• 

a. 

2. Two . 




* 

khani. 

27. 

Of him 



• 

.uwui, a- 

3. Three 


• 


khathum. 

28. 

His . 




a-wui-na {is hts). 

4. Four 




mati. 

29. 

They. 




a-thum. 

5. Five 




phangll. 

80. 

Of them 




a-thuin*wui, a- 

6. Six , 




tharuk. 

31. 

Their 




a-thum-wui. 

7. Seven 

i 



shini. 

32. 

Hand 




pang. 

8. Eight 




chishat. 

33. 

Foot 




phei. 

9. Nine 

4 



chiko. 

34. 

Nose 

* 



natang. 

10, Ten * 

• 

* 


thar&. 

35. 

Eye - 

• 



mik. 

11. Twenty 


• 


maga. 

36. 

Mouth 

• 



khamor. 

12, Fifty 




hang phang^. 

37. 

Tooth 




ha. 

13. Hundred 




sbSrkha. 

38. 

Ear . 




khana« 

14. I 




i. 

39. 

Hair 




kui-sam. 

16. Of me 




i-wni, i- 

40. 

Head 




kui. 

16. Mine 




i-wui-na (w wdne). 

41. 

Tongue 




male. 

17. We . 




i-thum. 

42. 

Belly 




wuk. 

18. Of us 




i-thum-wui, i- 

43. 

Back 




khumkhor- 

19. Our . 




i-thum-mii. 

44. 

Iron . 




mari. 

20. Thou 




na. 

45. 

Gold 

• 



sina. 

21. Of thee 




na-wui, na- 

46. 

Silver 




! iupa. 

[ 

22. Thine 




na-wtd-na (i» thine)* 

47. 

Father 




a- vs. 

23. You 




na, na^tbum. 

48. 

Mother 




a-va. 

24. Of you 




na-wui, na^thum-wui, na- 

49. 

Brother 

• 

« 

• 

i-sha-ohei fsZde'r), figato 
(yoiinf;«r). 

25. Your 


• 

* 

rui-wui, na-tfeuin-woi. 

50. 

Sister 

• 

ft 

• 

ii^chei-va {eldef% %afcniva 
( younger). 
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EagliBli. 


Tangklinl (Ukhrul). 

English. 

T&ngkhul (UkhruJ). 

51. Man . 

• : 

mayar-nao mi (jper* 

son) , 

7^. Bat » > • I 

ahei- 

62. Woman 

• i 

bha-nao. 

79. Sit . 

pam- 

63. Wife 

* J 

a-prei-va. 

80. Come 

ra-. 

64. CMld 

• 

noshinao. i 

81. Beat 

sbao-. 

55. Son . 

• i 

§nao inayarnao. 

82. Stand 

nganing-. 

66. Daxightei* , 

• 

anao ngalava. 

83. Die 

thi-. 

57, yiave 


rao. 

84. Give . . • 

mi-. 

58. CultiYator . 

• 

lui khava mi. 

?5. Run 

ngabara-. 

5&. Shepherd . 

• 

yao kahoma. 

S6. Up 

atimgshong. 

60. God . 

• 

Varivax'a. ' 

87. Near 

1 

; kangalem. 

61. Devil 

• 

chi pi. 

88. Down 

achingahong. 

62. Sun . 

• 

teimik. 

89. Far 

katiiv a. 

G3. Moon 

- 

kachaiig. 

90. Before 

rida. 

64. Star . 

- 

aini . 

91. Behind 

i 

&kbarang, akh^uuk. 

65. Fire . 

• 

mei. 

92. Who ? . 

khi-pakhala ? 

66. Water 

• 

t&ra. 

93, What? . 

khi ? 

67. House 


fehim. 

04. Why ? . . . 

khi-bata ? 

68. Horse 

• 

1 sigui. 1 

06. And 

angka-ia, la. 

69. Cow . 

• 

bim.uk. 

96. But 

0 

ka. 

70. Dog , 

• 

fa. 

97. If . 

akha. 

71. Cat . 

• 

iainl. 

98. Y®8 . . . 

ma. 

72. Cock 

• 

bar va (Ash, har va). 

99. No . 

1 

anggn. 

73. Duck 

• 


1 

i 100. Ala« 

iyavo. 

74. Aes . 


sigui kathg. 

1 101 A father . 

SiVu Skha* 

75. Camel 


. ui 

102. Of a father 

. &T& ftkba-wai. 

76, Bird 


. vanao. 

103. To a father 

, &vii Uklia-Ii. 

77. Go 


• v6-, tsat-. 

104. From a father * 

. ava akha-wni eina. 
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EugUbh. 

105* Two fathers 

106. ^Fathers 

107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a danghter . 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters 

119. A good man 

120. Of a good man , 

121. To a good man . 
122* From a good man 

123. Two good men . 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 
12V. from good men 
12S. A good woman . 
129, A had bo^ 

1^0. Gooa women 
131. A bad girl 


Tangkhul (Ukhrul). 

ilTa khani. 

ava bing, 

av& bmg-wiii. 

ava hing-li. 

ava bing'wui eina. 

auao XLgalava akha. 

auao ngalava akha-wni. 

anao ngalaTa akha-ii. 

anao ngalava akha>^vni 
eina. 

anao ngalava khani. 

anao ngalava bing. 

anao ngalava bing-wul. 

anao ngalava biag-li. 

anao ngalava hing-wui 
eina. 

mi kapha Sikh ana. 

mi kapha akha-wui, 

mi kapha akha-li. 

mi kapha akha-wui eina. 

mi kapha khani. 

mi kapha bing, 

mi kapha bmg«wni. 

nd kapha bing-li. 

mi kapha bing-wui eina. 

shnnao kapbil fikhaua. 

iioshinao mayax’nao ma- 
kapba fikhaua. 

shanao kapha bing. 


English. 

132. Good 

133. Better 

134. Best 
13 o. High 

136. Higher 

137. Highest . 

138. A horse 

139- A mare 

140- Horses 

141. Mares 

142. A bull 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 

145. Cows , 

146. A dog 

147. A bitch 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

150. A he goat 

151. A female goat , 

152. Goats 

153. A male deer 

154. A female deer . 

155. Door 

156. I am 

157. Thou art . 

158. He is 


Tangkhul (Ukhlml). 

. ka-pha. 

. pha Kamai. 

. pha maikapa. 

. ka-chui. 

. chni kamai. 

chili maikapa. 

. sigui a-va akha. 

. sigui a*la akha. 

sigui a-v& ta-rak-klui. 

. sigui a-la ta-rak-kha. 

. eimnk a-va akha. 

. simnk S-la ilkha. 

. simnk a-vfi tfl-ruk-kha. 

, simnk a-la tfi-rak-kha. 

. fg, Tii akha. 

. falaaklm. 

. fa vft ta-rak-kha. 

. fa la t;Vrak-kha, 

. me vtt akha. 

. me va akha. 

. me ta-rak-kha. 

. sfingdi a-va akha. 

. sangei ii-lii akhii. 

. siingai t:Vrak*kha. 
o 

- i-ua. 

. na-na. 

. u-na. 


uo>hiiino iigalanao ma- 
kapha akhana. 
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Tangkhul (0khnil). 

English. 

16&. We are 

ifchum-na. 

189. You beat {Fast Tense) 

160. Yon are . 

na-naj natbum-na. 

190. They beat {Fast Tense) 

161, They are . 

athum-na. 

191, I am beating 

162. I was 

ina sa-sai. 

192^ I was heating . 

163. Thou wast 

nana sa-sai. 

193. I liad beaten 

164. He was 

ana ea-s&i. 

194, I may beat 

165. We wei*© . 

ithumna sa-sai. 

195. I shall beat 

166. You wei:e • 

nathunina sa-sai 

196. Thou wilt l^eat , 

167. They were 

athumna 

197, He will beat 

168. Be . 

ngasa-lu, aa4u. 

198. We shall beat , 

169. To be 

ka-ngasa. 

199. Yon will beat . 

170. Being 

su-dft. 

200. They will beat . 

171. Having been 

aa-bai-ra-da. 

201. I should beat 

172. I may be . 

ina sgi-pai. 

202. I am beaten 

173. I shall be . 

ina sSL-ra. 

203. 1 was beaten 

174. 1 should be 

ina fta-ra-li. 

204. J bball be beaten 

175. Beat 

sbao-lu. 

205. 1 go . 

176. To \ eat . 

ka-tthao. 

20G. Tbou goest 

177. Beating . 

sbao-da. 

207. He goes . , 

178. Having beaten . 

shao-hai-ra-du. 

208, We go 

17i:*. 1 beat 

ina shao-wa. 

209, You go . 

180. Thou beatesi 

nana ehao-wn. 

210. They go , 

ISl. He beats . 

hna sliao-ua. 

211. 1 went 

182. We Ixiat . 

ithumna shao-wa. 

212, Thou wentefit 

183 You beat . 

natbunma bbao-wa. 

213. He went . 

184. They beat . 

atbamna shao-wa. 

214. We^eni. . J 

185. 1 beat {Fast Tense) . 

inn hbao-wa 

215. You 

186, Thou beaU'St (JUtsl 
Trvsv) . 

167, He beat {Fad Tense) 

188, We Ix'ot (Fast Tense) 

nana siiao-wa. 

iiiKL Hhno’Wa 

ithnnme sliao-wa. 

216. They w^enl. 

217. no . 

218. Going , 

219 Gone 

s 
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Taisgthnl (Ukhrul). 

iiathumua shao-wa, 
atiiumoa ebao-wa, 
ina shao-da lai-ii. 
ina sliao'&ai 
ma &hao-bai-ra-8&i. 
ina febao-p&i. 
ina sbao-ra, ehao-ga. 
nana shao-i-a. 
ana shao-ra. 
ithumna sbao-ra. 
nathumBa shao-ra. 
athumna sbao-ra. 
ina sbao-ra-li. 

Mi Bbao-wa. 
i-li sbao-hii. 
i-li bbao-ra sara, 
i tsai-'a 
na tsa t-n 
ft tnat-a. 
ithuni tsat-a 
luithuHi tsat-u. 
atbuiu tsat-a 
1 tBat-iu-wu 
tiu tfaat-lu-wa. 
u that-tu-wa, 
ithum tNit-tu-wa. 
nut hum 

atiiuin tsat tu-Ba. 
that III 
tbat-t'a. 
tsnt iu> wa 
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Volume V — Part i. 

BENGALI. 

"Page 11. — Dx\i-ing the t^renty years that have elapsed since this volume was pub- 
lished, much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literature. For this we are chiefly indebted to the labours of the Bahgiya Sahitya 
Parishad, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted enquiries into both these 
branches of study on a thoroughly scientific basis. For much of what follows, 1 am 
indebted to one of its most learned members. Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, B.Lit. 
(Lond,). 

Begarding the origin of the name ‘ Bengal which is discussed on this page, it is 
now established that, in medieval Bengali literature, the w'ord * Bahgala ’ ( WtBT ) was 
employed to denote what is now Eastern Bengal. The Province of Bengal consisted 
originally of four tracts : — 

1. ^’'arSudra or Grauda, correspondiiig to what is now Noi*tli Bengal. 

2. ,, West Bengal. 

3. Baiiga, ,, „ „ East Bengal. 

4. Sani&iata ,, ,, „ Tbe Delta. 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ‘Bahgala’ began to be used as 
an equivalent for ‘ Bahga ’. 

As early as the closing centuries of the first millennium a. d., the meaning of 
‘ Gauda ’ became extended so as to include West Bengal, that, is to say, it was used to 
connote Varendra and Radha together, and ‘ Samatata ’ and ‘ Banga ’ both came to be 
used as synonyms for South-East and East Bengal, respectively. During the same period, 
in We.stern India, ‘Bahga’ became loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually became accepted to some extent in Bengal itself, and helped to the adoption in 
modern times of the western term ‘ Bangala ’ as the national name. On the other hand. 
West Bengal, with Nadia for its centre, gr^xdually became known as ‘ Gauda’, and thus, 
ill early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Bahga. came to be used as terms for 
West and East Bengal, respectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘Bahgala’^ or ‘ Bahgla ’ or 
‘ Bangala-des’, in each case, he it observed, the name of the country ending in a long d. 
'Ibis term includes all Bengal, North, South, East, and West. But when they say 
‘ BangSl-d&l’, withotit the final a of B^hgaia, they mean East Bengal,— not any speci- 
fic tract, but the wRole area in whi(jh the language is characterized by the peculiarities 
noted in this Survey as belonging to Eastern Bengali. .1 Bengali-speaker, no matter 
where he comes from, is called a ‘ Jidngdll but a man from East Bengal is called a 
‘ Bdugdl ’. The forms ‘ Bahgalii ‘ Bahgali’, with the wider connotation, are no doubt 
borrowed from the Hindustani (or Western Didian) ‘ Saugdld ’ and ‘ BangdU ’ while 
the other forms, without the final d, or I, are older, being derived normally from the 
medieval ‘ Bangala and retaining the older connotation of that word. At the present 


^ All t’hii'ie wordb mitv iudilVercntly spelt with ng or with fi, Tlias, or 

ci: and po on. Jio also, lower down, we may have or Bdndl for Bengal. 
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day ‘Bangal’ has become a term of ooDtempt. A West Bengali speaker habitually 
employs it in a disparaging sense, although, he would call himself a ‘ Bahgali ’ with the 
final I ; and sometimes an East Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘ BahgaV, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, although he will not object to 
his patois and his part of the province being called, respectively, ‘ Bahgal-bhasha, ’ and 
‘ Bahgal-de^ This contemptuous use of the word* Bahgal’ is old. It is found in 
Western Bengal writings of the 12th century and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ries on the tradition of an earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of the word 
Bangala in this sense is attested by epigraphic and literary remains. 

All this would seem to show that the mysterious ‘ City of Bengala ’ of the Portu- 
guese writers was probably simply the city of Dacca. 

Fage 14, line 11 of Text from below. To the remarks on the Sanskritization, as 
practised twenty years ago, I giadly add the following account by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji of the present state of affairs: — 

During the last two or three deoadea, there nas oeen quite a reTolution in lit<fi*ary Bengali. Bankim’s 
later works already employ a very vigorous style which is more true to the native genius of the language 
than before ; and (except of course in the writings of a clan of Sanskritists) there has been a constant 
attempt to bring the literary language more iu line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcutta colloquial 
— that used by educated people in West Beugal — rapidly gained ground, Calcutta being the intellectual 
centre of the Bengali nation, and students from every part of Bengal flocking thither in their thousands 
every yeai\ This fact has brought about a linguistic unitj in Bengal such as was never known befoie. The 
upper classes everywhere speak or try to speak the language of the educated people of Calcutta and of the 
surrounding districts, and the old dialectal peculiarities, at least in the speech of the uppei' classes, are fast; 
vanishing. We have thus now a standard colloquial which is understood by all classes, and is spoken every- 
where hy the educated. 

Within recent years there has arioea a strong raovement to employ this standard colloquial for purposes 
of ordiuary Hteratux'e. It has a errammur more advanced than that of the literary language, or s3,dhu hhdshd. 
Thus karzfochhe has become iJorchhe or kUcJichho, ixnd kar iy a haaheeoxne 

kore : a large amount of colloquial i»iioms and words are employed, and the syntax is not the stiff, lifeless 
syntax of High Bengali, but is more flexible, more vivid, and more true to the native spirit. Already in the 
drama, in poetry, and in most novels, the staiidard colloquial has obtained a dominant position, but in literary 

pi'ose there is still a very numerous class of writers who continue to employ only the forms of High Bengali, 

forms whicli represent the state of things in the speech of three or four centuries ago. 

While the Standard (Calcutta) Colloquial has deviatod considerably from the old form, the East Bengal 
dialects are on the other hand more Conservative, and preservti to a greater extent the forms of the old 
language ; but it must also be said that aToong the advocates of the employment of the Standai^d Colloquial 
for all literature, there are quite a number of writer.s from East Bengal who, in speaking, have not even 
wholly got rid of their Bast Bengal accent. In short, we have at the present day tvi o forms of Bengali in 
actual employment,— ibe aUdhu hhashU, which is sadkih only in sticking to an older form of grammar, but is 
not nearly so Sanskritized as it was under th<- an .spices of the Pandits of the ('ollege of Fort William and their 

successors, — and the chalit i hhdsha. Sir Rabindranath Tagore uses both with equal strength In 

the Standard Colloquial, as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to emjdoy any standardized 
or systematized spelling. Those who are moi*e rareful in this matter Ivy to make the spoiling true io the 
pronunciation by inserting an apnwtropho, which is iiitettdeti to show +hiit an ^-soim<i has Wn dropped and 
that the preceding a has been changed too ; g. is kr,re in both the liUu'ary atid collo<iuial, 

while having done, —the k'^unyd of literary langiiag<‘, — has boconm Aorc, in the (*ollotjuial, and 

this is written or and by careless writ<a s simply xvlnch tnay be confused with 

does. So he !>ecame. of the literain lauircmgc, should, for tlu‘ colloquial, Ixj written 

butw© find it (|uite frequently written 


I For innanco. Sarv&nanda, a wril er of West Bengal, in a conm.rntarv Idated HBPi on the dictionary eulieti the 
Amarftkdia’ in explamini; ths word stilkmuUi, dried iiah. gays with evident eoulempt. that it lathe kind of \hfn g which 
people who conduct thcmselveft like Hangalus enjoy . 
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^age 16, line W. — Bengali Literature. Attention must here be drawn to an im- 
porta nt book which has been described in two articles in the Journal of the Baugiya 
Sahitya Parishad for 1323 b. s. (1916 a. d.), and by Father Hosten in Vol. IX of 
Bengal Past and Present It is entitled Grepar Xcistvep ^ (i. e,, Shastre?) Ovth Bked 
or ‘ The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy’, an old Bengali account of the Roman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assump^ad, Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary at Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Roman character on each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1731 a. d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1713. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Crepar JCastrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman character, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 

I have said that this book is probably one of the first Bengali books printed, but it, 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr. L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco Fernandez (died 1602) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1599 from 
the city of Siripura ^ He says : — 

* The children [ at the port of Siripura] came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them and indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged with one of those in our company 
that he should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
w'as the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might be more beneficial, I composed a short Catechism of the mysteries of our faith by 
way of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults and to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Ohristiau doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to them.’ 

This must be the oldest European w'ork in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1599, and embarked on his 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1598. So the catechism was composed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1598. 

* The Portugaese represented the ^i-sound of Bengali by or* 

* Taken from Battholome Alcazav^s Oh^ono^hhinriit cfe Oontpctui<^ fla tTfsva, /(x de Toledo, 2 Parts 

(Madrid. 1710), pp.290ff. 
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ORIYA. 

IPage 370 . — Section dealing with Oriya literature. Babu Monmobau Chakravarti 
has given me the following fuller note, which should be substituted for the account on 
this page taken from Beames’ Comparative Grammar : — 

Excepting a few Bamsabaiis, or genealogical works, the entire Oriya literature is in 
poetry. The existing works do not go beyond the 16th century a. b.; but OriyS words 
and sentences have been found in inscriptions of the litb century. The earliest com- 
positions appear to have been lost. 

Among Bre-British productions the earliest are songs and religious translations. 
The songs are chiefly in the form of chautisdsy or groups of four or more couplets, but 
occasionally in chhandas (ordinary verses) or chhapois (groups of six couplets). As a 
rule they deal with the love of Badha and Krishna, and only rarely with liuman love. 
Of the religious poems the most popular are : — 

i. The Bhdgahata of Jagannatha Basa (first half of 16th century). 

i\. Itdhdim [Tidmdyana^ of Bajarama Dasa {eirca first quarter of the I6th 
century). 

iii. The Bhamta of Sarola JDasa (not earlier than the first half of the 16th cen- 

tury). 

iv. The Sctrahcmm of Achyutananda Basa (beginning of the 16th century). 

These poems are not translations, but summaries and free adaptations of the Sans- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhdgahata, exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 

Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Biua-krushna Da.sa, (ii) Upendra 
Bhafija, and (iii) Ahhimanyu Samantasimliara. I'heir poetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classics, and adopts the rules of Sanskrit aUmkdras. 

Bina-krushna Dasa preceded Upendra Bhanjaand composed the well-known poem 
the Bma~h(Udla, which deals with the early life of Krishna at Vrindavanaand Mathura 
Every line in it begins with the letter ka. 

Up&ndra Bhafija, wdio flourished towards the end of the 17th century, belongred to 
the royal family of Gum.sura, a ])etty lull state in the Gan jam Bistricfc in Madras. With 
his father, he was driven out in a fnmily war, and in .said to have settled in Nayagarh 
another petty hill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame cliiefly rests on his two fictional ix)ems, the Ldhani/abati and the 
Sd^ihralimatidamndarl, both called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
Baidehimbilnsa, which is based on the Bdmdi/aiia. He composed in all forty-two works, 
of which at least twenty were based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master’s hand in vocahulaiy and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Sanskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further been disfigured by obscene descriptions. 

Abhinianyu Samantasimliara (a. d. 175S-1B06) also came of a Zamlndar’.s family. 
He belonged to the Cutuick District, and is said to have died at Vrinduvana as a Vaish^iava 
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ascetic. He is credited -with, six poems, of wliich the hest knovtm is the Bidagdha' 
chintdmatdLi, based on the Sanskrit Vidagdha-mddhavo. of Rapa Gosyami, the disciple of 
Chaitanya. No other Oriya poem contains so many rhetorical gems or so much 
abstract poetry as this work. 

A century of British occupation and consequent peace lias not yet much stimulated 
Oriya composition. Among recent publications a few poems by Rai Radhanath Ray 
Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, seem noticeable, but the bulk of modern works con- 
sists of doggrel or of translations or adaptations from English or Bengali. [This was 
written in 1900.— G. A. G.] 

JPage 441 . — The following Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya has been 
prepared by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, and is in a more collo- 
quial style than that given on pp. 441ff. 
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von, I. PART I. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE OF?IYA 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


Englisb. 

Ofiya. I 

English. 

Ofiya. 

1. One .... 

eka, gute, gOfciS. 

26. He . • 

se. 

2. Two .... 

i 

dui. 

27. Of him 

t&ra. 

3. Three 

tini. 

28. His . 

tara. 

4 *. Four 

chart. 

29. They 

samun^. 

5. Five .... 

pSeba. 

30. Of them 

s^manaukara. 

6. Six • . 

chha. 

31. Their 

fogm^naukara. 

7. Seven 

Bata. 

32. Hand 

hata. 

8. Figlit 

atha. 

33. Foot 

gnra 

9. Nino , , - . 

naa. 

34. Nose 

naka. 

10. Ten .... 

da^a. 

35. Eye 

Skhi. 

11. Twenty 

kOfie. 

36. ilonth 

mu ha. 

12. Fifty 

pacha^a. 

^ 7 . Tooth 

data. 

13 Hundred 


. 38. Ear .... 

kana. 

14. I . 

mu. 

I 39 . Hair. 

bn la, kg^a. 

15. Of me 

uiOni. 

40. Head . 

i 

muneja. 

16. Mine .... 

mOra. 

1 41. Tongue 

j 

jibha. 

17. We . 

rxmrafi.n§. 

42. Belly 

pgfa. 

18. Of us , • * 

a tnmanaakara. 

j 43. Back 

pithi. 

19. Our . . , 

a m XQ Snah kara . 

i 

j 44. I ron . . . . 

iuha. 

20. Thou. 

tu. 

i 

' 45. Gold 

suna. 

21. Of thee 

. Ura. 

j 46. Silver . * . 

ru pa. 

22. Thine 

- tOra. 

i 

{ 47- Father 

i 

. b5pa, bS-pa. 

23. You . 

. tumg. 

i 

j 48. Mother 

. ban ; (grandmother} mfi. 

24. Of you 

. tumbhara, (not respectful) 
tOra, 

1 49. Brother 

. bh&i, (amony BriSthmanak} 
uanu. 

25. Tour . 

’ T 

. tumbhara, (net respectful} 
tOra. 

50, Sister 

1 

. bha^^i, (among BrtChmanasy 
nfiisn, (amon^r lower classes^ 
espeaiady in Puri) ftpS- 
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1 

Opya. 1 

English. 



Oriyi. 

51. Man 

* 

• 

manisa (homo) ; marda 

(vir). 

78. Eat 

* 

• 

kha-. 

52. Woman 

* 


tills ; (jfemale) maikinia. 

79. Sit . 


• 

has-. 

53. Wife 

• 


maipa. 

80. Come 



as-. 

54. Child 

• 


pila. 

81. Beat 



mar-. 

55. Son . 


• 

pua. 

82. Stand 



tbia hs-. 

-56. Daughter . 


• 

jhia. 

83. Die 



mar-. 

67. SlaT>'fe . 


• 

dasa. 

84. Give 



d5-. 

58. CaltiTator . 



chashS. 

85. Enn 



daiif-- 

59, Shepherd • 


• 

mendha-rakhuaja. 

86. Up . 


* 

upare. 

•60. God • • 


• 

Dia, 

87. Near 


• 

pSkh§. 

61. Devil 


• 

asnra, Saitan* 

88. Down 


• 

tale. 

62. Son . 



surja. 

1 

89. Far 



dQra. 

63. Moon 



ohSda. 

90. Before . 



Sg6. 

64. Star • * 



tara, tars. 

91. Behind 



paohh5. 

65. Fire . 


• 

uiS. 

92. Who? 



ktS ? 

66. Water 


• 

pa^d. 

93. Wbat ? 



kaana, (in Balaaore) kisa 

67* House 


• 

ghara. 

94, Why P 



kahiki, kimpS P 

68. Horse 


• 

ghOya. 

95. And . 



ebang, 6. 

69* Cow . 


• 

gai. 

96. But . 



kintn. 

70. Dog . 


• 

kukkura. 

97. If . 



i'ebS. 

71. Cat , 


• 

i 

1 bU5i. 

98. Yes 



1 liS. 

72, Cock . 



' kuknra. 

99. No . 



nahi. 

73. Duck 


• 

batak^ hasa. 

100. Alas 



haya. 

74. Ass . 


• 

gadha. 

101. A father . 



Ska bapa. 

75. Camel 


• 

Ota. 

102. Of a father 


• 

ska bapa-ra. 

76. Bird . 

• 

• 

oha^rhdi. 

103. To a father 



Ska bapa-ka. 

77. Go . 

• 


JS- {root ). 

104- From a father 

• 

- 

ska hapa-tharu. 
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EngJish. 

Oriyi. 

1 

j English. 

< 'riya. 

105. Two fathers 

i\ni bciptu 

182. Good 

bhala. 

106. Fa therms 

bapa-munc. 

j 183. Better 

apekhya kruta bhala. 

107. 0£ fathers 

hapa ' ma i i a h kai'a . 

j 

134, Best 

sabu-thara Ithula. 

108. To fathers 

hapa mauankii. 

136. High 

uoha. 

109. From fathers 

bapa -miinauka -tharu. 

j 136. Higher 

apgkhya kputa uoha. 

110. A daughter 

ihia-ti6. 

1 137. Highest 

sabu-t-haru uoha. 

111. Of a daughter . 

jhia-tid-ra. 

1 

138. A horse 

gOtig ghOfa. 

112. To a daughter . 

jhia-tis-ku. 

139. A mare 

gOti^ ghopi. 

113. From a daughter 

j hia-tis-thS.ru. 

140. Horsefo . ^ 

ghSra-HoauS. 

114, Two daughters . 

jSyiS jhia. 

141. IMares 

ghopl-mfin^. 

115. Daughters 

jhia-manS. 

142. A bull 

gOta§ sandha. 

116, Of daughters 

jhia-manahkara. 

143. A cow 

gOtae gai. 

117. To daughters 

j hia-mSnariku. 

144. Bulls 

sandha-miin®. 

1 18. From daughters 

j h£a-raanafika*'th5xu. 

145. Co'wfe 

gai-eabu, gai-mSinS. 

119. A good man 

3 a 9 .§ bhala loka. 

146. A dog 

goHs kukkura. 

120. Of a good mem . 

jauS bhala Iskara. 

147. A bitch , 

go tie mai kukkura. 

121, To a good man . 

ja^e bhala loka-ku. 

j 148. Dogs 

kukkura-sabiij kukkura- 

mane. 

122. From a good man 

janS bhala loka -tharu. 

; 149. Bitches , , 

mai kiikkui*a-Kabu. 

123. Two good men . 

dui ja^ bhaln loka. 

150. A he goat 

[ 

andira chhSH. 

124. 0ood men 

bhala loka-manS. 

! 1 

151, A female goat . 

1 

gotie inui chheli. 

125. Of good men 

bhala loka-manaiikara. 

1 52. Goats ... 

chheli-eabu. 

126, To good men 

t bhala Iska-manahku. 

153. A male deer 

gOtae andi^ harij^ia. 

127. From good men 

bhala lAka-mannnka-thara. j 

|| 154, A fenade doer . 

[ 

gmad niai hari]?a. 

128, A good •woman . 

juris bhala tiba. 

165. Deer 

hariya. 

129. A had boy 

jajiS manda balaku. 

15G. 1 am 

riiu hut', mu achlii ; 
iien, amt* aciihu 

130. Good wonion 

bhala tilla- mane. 

157. Thou art . 

in hiia, achhu ; tunxs hoa# 
achha. 

131 . A had girl 

gStio Ttiinida bfdiku- 

1 

168. He is 

huA uchhi. 
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English, 

0|iya. 1 

English, 

Oriya. 

159. We are 

amman5 hen, achhu. 

186. Thou beatest (T<ist 

Tense), 

tu uianlu. 

160, You are 

tume hua, achha. | 

187, He beat {Fast Tense) . 

se mania- 

161. They are . 

i 

semane huanti, aohhanti. 

188. We beat {Past Tense) . 

ammane manlu. 

162, I was 

mu thili. j 

! 

189. You beat (^Fast Tense) 

tume marila. 

163. Thou wast 

, tu thilu, ! 

1 

190. They beat (Fast Tense) 

semang mSrild, 

164. He was 

s5 thila. 

1 

191. I am beating 

mu niariiachhi. 

165. We were , 

ammane thilu. i 

192. I was beating 

mu maruthili. 

160. You were 

tum§ thila. 

193. I had beaten 

mu marithili. 

167. They were 

semanS thilg. 

3 94. I may beat 

mu mari pari. 

168. Be . 

hua, ! 

195. I shall heat 

rau maribi. 

169. To he 

heba-ku. 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

tu maribu. 

170. Being 

heu. 

197. He will beat 

mariba. 

171. Having been 

hoi. 

198. We shall beat 

ammane manbu. 

172. I may he . 

mu hoi pari. 

199. You will beat 

turns mariba. 

173. I shall be . 

mu hobi. 

200. They will beat . 

B^mane rowbe. 

174, I should he 

mOra hSba uchita. 

201. I should heat 

mora mariba uchita. 

175. Beat 

mam. 

202, I am beaten 

mu mara kh^chhi. 

176. To beat 

mariba-ku. ‘ 

, 203. I was beaten 

mu mara khaithili. 

177. Beating . 

maru. 

204. I shall be beaten 

mu mS.ra khaibi. 

178, Having beaten , 

man. 

205, I go 

mu Ja§. 

179. I beat , 

mu mar§, mari. 

i 

206. Thou goeist 

tu jau. 

180. Thou beatest 

tu maru. 

207. He goes . 

sd JaS, 

181. He beats . 

se marO. 

208. We go 

jaS. 

182. We beat . 

ammanS maru. 

209. You go . 

tume Jaa. 

183. You beat . 

turns main. 

210. They go , 

sSmaue Janti, JSti. 

1 84. They beat 

semane maranti. 

211. I went 

mu * 3 aithili, gall. 

185. I beat Tense) 

mu marili. 

212. Thou wentest . , ^ 

• 1 

tu j’aithilu, gala. 

■ ■ - — — ' — — y 
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213. He went • 

214. We went . 


215, Ton went 


216. They went 


217. Go . 


2iS. Going 


2l^. Gone 


220. Wh»t is ypnr name ? . 


221. How old is this horse? 


222. How far is it from 

hero to Klaslimir ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle 

is married to his 
sister. 

226. In the house is the 

saddle of this white 
horse. 


Oj-iya. 

se j^thila, galS. 
am mane ^aithiluj galu. 
tamo Jaithila, gala. 

s^maue Jaithile, gale. 

jaa. 

jau. 

iai. 

t^^ra na kaana ? 

e gh5rara bayasa ? 

Kilsmira e-tharu ketg dfira? 

t5ra bapa-ghard kgtSli pua 
achhanti ? 

mu aji bdei bata chaiichhi. 

mOra K huruta-pua bhai tara 
bhauni-ko bibb a hoiaehhi. 

dhaja ghorara Jin ghare 
achhi. 


English. 


227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

228- I have beaten his son 
0 with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle 

on the top of the 

hill. 

230. He is sitting on a 

horse under that 
tree, 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

235. Take those rupees 

fiom him. 

230. Beat him well and 
bind him with ropes, 

2p7. Draw water from the 
well. 

238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hiud you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 

the village. 


Odya. 

ta pithi-rQ Jin kasha. 

mu ta pua-ku babut beta-rS 
mara maiichhi. 

se pahara iipare g6ru 
chavau-achhi. 

gachha-mul6 gOtie ghCJi^ 
upare basi- achhi. 

tara bhai tara bhauni-tharn 
dehga. 

tara dam arbsi tanka. 

mOra bapa s^hi stoa gharata- 
re rah©, 

ta-ku & ^nka-ti dia. 

tS.’^tharu s3 tanka** sabu nia. 

ta-ku khnb mara 0 dau^i-rS 
bandha. 

kua-ru pg.ni kfirha. 

m6 aga-re chala. 

to pachha-re kaha pua ftau- 
achhi ? 

kaha-thiira ta-ku kinila ? 

gira jane dokani-tharu. 
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Volume VI. 

Page 62. ~ Specimen II of the Awadhi spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Volume of the Survey in ‘ Saraswati a magazine published in Allahabad, for 
IMay, 1905, the specimens of the Awadhi of Lucknow are criticized as incorrect, and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is offered. It is from the pen of 
Pandit §yam Bihari Mi^ra, whose home is in that District:— 


[No.. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

Awadhi Diadecx. (District, Lucknow.) 

I ^ %Txpn 5iT3i ^ ^ xtstTh 1 

♦ Cs^* 

f^5I5T H XJf gfT^T I t fkzwi m 

^ ^ § I 

^ ^ fr?r i rig 

H I H mm ^ ^ 

H I W ^TH mjit i H 

€ ^ 1 im ^ 

^ tifijgcr i cf^TTT t H ^ I WfcT TT^f ^ 

H I mm I t %i% 

t # I ’sitg H 

Wt ^ t # II 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yak-gaw-ma ySkai-lambardar-ke nanhisaii bitiya rahai. Jab wahi-ki 

One-mllage-hi om-lmdlord-of little daughter was. When her 


umiri swara-satrah-bare-ki bliai, tab lambardar-ka wahi-ke-biyah-ki 

age sixteen-seventeen-years-of became, then fhe-landlord-to her-marriage-oj 

phikiri bayhi. Wahe-beriya nau-bsman-ka bolay-ka larika 

anxiety increased. At-that-time baTher-braknuni’to coUed-having a-bog 

dbSrhai pathaiai. Thbre-diaan-me cku larika inilfi. Walu-se 

to-search-for he-seut. A-few-days-iii one boy was-found. Ilini-with 

bitewa-ka banSbantu bana, auru bimanu pucliba-ga au biyahe-ki 

the-girl-of horoscope agreed, and the-hralmau loas-cons cited and marriage-of 


tayari bhai. 

arrangement took-place. 
bat-kabaw hoy-lag. 

word-saying to-be-began. 
thik bha. Tab 

settled became. Then 

barat-ka dinu 

wedding-procession-of day 


Larika-ka 
The-boy-of 

Hajiir 
A-fhomand 
lambardar 
the-laadlord 
bada-ga. 
fixed-became. 

lai-kai, 
taken-having, 

duwSre-ki 
doorway -of 
pandit-se takrar 
the^priest-with dispute 

dunau'kaiti 
both-sides 


au ley-dey-ka 
and - taking-giving-of 
kahe sune 
on- talking on-hearing 

giiarai ge au 
to-honse toent and 

bapu pandrah 
father fifteen 

bari-dhum-dbam-te 
g reat-pomp-show-mi th 

cam hoy-lagi. 

ceremony to-bc-began. 
hwai-gai, au laflii 
occurred, and bludgeons 

ghayal bhe. Tab 
wounded became. Then 


hajar baratl 

thousand member s-of -procession 

dul'hini-ke-gharai awa, auru 

to-hride\s-hoHse came, and 

Hom-dachcliluna-ke-migai-ina 
Fire-sacrifice-gift-of -demanding-in 

chalai-lagi. Bahut mana? 

to-be-wielded-began. 31any men 


bapu awS, 
father came, 

riipaya bahutu 
rupees much 

raji-kiiusl-te 
pleasurc-with 

Dukha-ka 
Bridegroom-of 


barat risav 

wedding-party being-angry 

yakaUha hwai-kai 

together lecome-having 
biwahu blia, 

fhe-marriage took-place, 
khaini, au bida 
ate, and leave-taking 


chali. Wahe-beriya ^\r-ke bhalS-raanus 

departed. At-that-tinie the-village-of good-men 

bnrat mauay-lay6. Chauth6-din 

the-marriag e-party appeased. On-the-fourih-day 

au barati-lwag bhatu-barhar khusi-t§ 

and procession-people rice-great-food pleasure-with 

hwai-kai ap^ne-gliarai aye. 

taken-plaee-having to-tkeir-own-bouse came. 
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Tage 86, 1. 10. —1 say liere that the Awadhi of B.ae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
* Saraswati ’ for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Rae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Bae Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswari 
(see page 9), As a specimen of this ‘ Baiswari’, as spoken in other parts of Bae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 84 and 85 for West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences ; — 


Ton. I, 


TAB* I. 
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NDO-ARYAN family. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

iTTADHl Dialect. Bareli. 

^ Tff T% I ^ m ^ 

T% I trf T% I wr ^ ^ w 

\ ^ ^T 9# ^ 

ct^TT tsrW ^ ^ ^Tf^T 1 T^fecr % 

Wirf^ wt -JT^f^ ^Tf ^T 'ft 1 ^ ^T ^ TTT.^ 

% , # ^f%W 'ft'ft OTT Jit I 

TTf TIf Wftr f^Tf^ ^ t ^ 

w\ ^ \ ^ f^pT ^ ^ 

7TT I ^ft ^ ^ f^WTfcf 'ft I irff 

^T % ftf g^f ^ ^ ft ^rrff cT ?rft ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yakan-ke ghar-inl katha lioti-raliai. Tin 

One{-maii)-of fhe-house-in a{^-religious)-reGital was-taking-place. J3.e 

g5w-bhare-ka nyauta din-rahai. Sunawaiyaa-mS eku Alnrau 

the-whole-village-to imitation given-had. The-audience-among one cowherd-also 

rahai. Katha sunai-ki-beriya wahu rvvawa bahut karai. Ji 

was. The-recital a t-the-time-oj -hearing he weeping much made. What 

pandit katha bichati rahai, ui wahi-ka pr§mi jani-kai 

Tan^it recital reading was, he him of-a-religious-tiirn-of-mind considering 


niki-tana baithawai au 

kbub 

khatir 

karai. 

Yak 

din 

pandit 

in-a-good-toay made-him-sit and 

much 

respect 

made. 

One 

day .the-JPay,dit 

pBchen ki, ‘ bhagani bhat, 

turn 

yat“na 

rwawati 

kah§-ka hau ? 

Turn 

asked that, ‘ Sir brother. 

you 

so-much 

loeeping 

why 

are ? 

You 

ka ka jani-parat-hai ? ’ Yah 

suni-kai 

Ahir* 

wa. 

aurau 

jwar 


what what understand ? ’ This heard-having the-cowherd still-more violently 

iwar Twawai-lag. Wah bM'ala ki, ‘Mah*raj, more eku bhaisi 

violently to-weep-began. Me said that, * Reverend-Sir, to-me one she-luffalo 

biyan^-rahai. Wah najaryay-gai au parauna-ka nagachyay na dei. 

calved-had. She becwme-sich and the-ca^ to-approach not ailotoed- 
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P^brauna din-bhari Chilian au sajhali-jun mari-ga. Wahi-ki tana, 

The-calf the-whole-day lowed and af-evening-time died. This-of manner^ 

Pandit, tum^hB din-bhari chillati-hau. Yahi-te mahi-ka dSru 

0-^ai^dit, you-alao the-whole-day lowing-art. This-from me-to fear 

lagat-hai, ki kataii tum.*h§ na wahi-ki nOiit mari-jaw.’ 

seizes, that b^-chance you-also not it-of like may-di^' 

The Pree Translation is as on p. 83, except that in this version it is not stated that 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such an invitation is not issued by the Pandit reciter, but by the householder who 
engages him for the ceremony, 

Tage 185. — As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a new edition of Mr. Hiraldl’s 
Chhattisgarhl Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Pandit Loehan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Ohhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 
Paipur, which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may therefore 
be taken as a correct example of at least one form of that dialect, which, of course, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation oi: the speaker. 
The grammar is the same as that show:! on pp. 28 and 29, the only important exception 
being that the "’genitive singular of pronouns ends in -kJiar instead of -kar. Thus okhar, 
instead of okar, of him. Similarly tekhar, of that, and ekhar, of this. In the original, 
as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short e and long e, or between 
•short 0 and long b. In preparing the specimen for the press, I have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authority, and hence I have left every 
e and. o without any diacritical mark. I must add that the interlinear translation is 
mine, and that I alone am responsible for it. 


2 L 1 
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[No. 44.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

ChhattisgarhI or Laria. (District Haipue.) 

^ I -^ERST 

% ’f iTK ^ 1 ^ xf^-.TOTT 

^ I €t mm'Kj-^x m ^ 

^T»T 

W ^Tf?TT ! ^fx^ ^cRT 

^gri I 'em ^t-wr 'stt 

W-% Tt ^jf*m ! ft-'fT ft-^T ^t3T ^TTT %cT-ff TTSm I 

^gTT-% TO 5 Tff 7 T 7 :cr Tf¥^ % ^f-¥T 

^TOT ^T ^Tt-% mn^ I frf iTff f?rf%T{ i 

% ^TcT“% TO-ff qi% # 7TTT 'Sl^--% 

^f7T7iT-^f%?rr-qn' W <3:’ff ’ff i 

^qr qt^r 

%qT ’^-q? qqf f^q"q^ XTxq'X qf^-qiT qiqq i XT qfqiqrr qj’^Tq-^ 
^ qrff ^q I ^-oTT fw ^XT^ I ^q:xrq xjxr % tr-’^T ^qxr 
I ^-^x: qtT* m Tf¥¥-fr% % qt^ 

xfe TTf. qq I qlpiqT ^qr-TC t-^ qqq q^-qri qtqcr 

q1%¥ I ?I¥t-% qt^fx: ^rXTiq qq qt-’fT ^-qrr ^^TT- 

% ^qx f^t qrxfq-^ I m wtqiTx qi^rx qrft^ # if-ix: ^ $x:-% 

qqr 'ft-^ qqi?:-qx: qiqf-qrx qqqxq-'fT % 1 H ^X! 

qiiqiX qi'fxq % ^ qff qfq i XTT-qiX ^qxfi I qq ftxqx: 

^qx-^x: qqq :^ft%rqx-qrr qrf^q % qq-qxrq qx^ fqqrxT # qxf^qx 
qffx:x q qqj xfq^4^ ^^fj- ^ I 

iftqt qqx qix;q|-, qfX-qT % qtx: qr^qx xx^ ^J^^T ft q% X^^H 
qxq qqx qqq xxqxr ; TOXq qq x:fw, t-qx qxqq | q^T 
qt-^ ^q-qr^ ^xfr qqxq qrxfqq n 
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^ xfw I S-'fT ^ ^ 

^T5r?T I ftW 

# iTTK If T ^ iter % f eff fr-fT ^ mi 

fim % I ^ ^-fT ^ t ^T-IT % %-fT 

’fTTsi ?rsr 1 ^-w ^-fT ^ srff i 

?ra ^-1^ ^Tff^ I ?r^ €t-fT ^tpff 

^ S' f^-% ^ 5ff# itf^ ^ 

^ ^ I ^^t-i W-fT tft fNrr 

irf^"' ^-m S-ff ^^fT m i ^if-f T 

tigft?rr-Tj?T^-fiT S-fT ^T% 

f^ I ^-^T 

% S-ff ^ ^ ^-S f^, ^sr-^w fl ^ 

^ ’TO I ^ ^^Tf ^T ’TO ?1^ mft 

m%-^\ # Tx vrrt ^T ft ’to ma 

^iT ; Sto m TftfT, TO% II 


transliteration and translation. 

Ek-maii“khe-ke du beta rahin. Okhar-sab-le chkote-har apan-dada-la 

Onn-man‘Of two «on were. Them-from the-younger hu-own-father-io 

kahis ke, ‘ hamar-bSta-la bit-de.’ Tau o-har jaun pSji-pas^ra rahis, 

naid that, ‘my-share dividing-give' Then he what property was. 


te-la blt-dibis. Thor‘ke-din-ke 

that he-dividing-gave. A-few-days-of 

sab-mal-mata-au-paisa-kauri-la le-ke ^ 

all-property-and-pice-cowries taken-having 

ant-pant kbai^cba kar-k© 

prodigal expenditure made-having 


gaye-le 

going-on 

dusar-des-mE 

anothei'-land-in 


b^cbhar thauka dukal 

year severe famine 

mare-lagis. Tab o-har 

to-die-began. Then he 

ja-ke rahe-lagis. 

gone-having io-remain-began. 
pathoway. O-bapuia-ke 


pans, an 
fell, and 

•wabi-gaw-ke 
that-village-of 
O-har o-la 
Me him 

pet nahi 


sent. That-poor-fellow-of belly not 


0 chhok'^a-har 

that boy 

nikar-gay, au 

forth-went, and 
apan-sab-jay^jat-la phSk-daris; Wahi 

his-own-all-property bttrnt-up. That 

chhokar bapurE bhOkhan 

the-boy poor-fellow of-hmger 

ek ihan basudh*ra-ghar 

a person inhabitant' s-honse 

ro] snwh-a charSye-bar khefc-mS 

laily swine feeding -for field-in, 

bharat-rahis, ekhar-khatir okbar 
he-was- filling,. this-for 
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man laPchais ke ‘ mahu-har su\v“ra-pila khaye-ke bhusa-la khatew.’ 
mind longed that ‘ I-too swine- goung-ones eating-of chaff 1-may-eat' 

0-hO o-la nahi milis. Tab o-la ye-bat-ke sudh ais, 
That-even kim-to not wos-got. Then him-to this-thing-of memory came, 

au apan-mau-m§ kahe-Iagis ke, ‘ mor-dada-ghar-ke 

and his-own-mind-hi to-say-he-hegan that, ‘ my-father^ s-house-of 

kamiya-sanjiya-la phekat-le khaye-bar mil“tbe, au mai ihl 

lahonrer&-s€Tvants-fo ihicwing-awoy-hy eating-for is-being-got, and I here 

bhSkliaii marat-hau. Ekhar-le bliaJuk apaii-dada-meri chal-dehau, 

of-htinger dying-am. Tliis-than rather my-own-father-near I-will-sel-out, 

au okhar-mer kahihau ke, “ tor-lc ])egar ho-ke clial-dihew, 

and Mm-near I-u'ill-say that, thee- from apart become-having I-set-oiit, 

tekhar phal-la pay^w. Mai tor la'ika kahaye-ke jog nalii 

of-ihat the-friid I-received. I thy son of-heing-called worthy not 

aw. Mc-la taT kiicblm s^ainnjJi.” ’ Aisane gun-ke o-bar 

am. Me thou anything consider ’ Thus considered-having he 

apaiL-dada-mer cbali.s. O-bar tboi^ke-diiriha gaye-rahis-hohai ke 
Us-own-father-near went. He a-.short -distance gone-had that 


cliuina lihe-lagis. Tab chbok”ra 
■hig a-hiss he-tooh. Then the-hoy 
Miar tor-iner-le begar ho-ke 

h thee-near-f rom apart become-having 

Bhngawilii-har dc-dihis. Mai tor laika 

God gave. I thy son 

w. Mo-la tai kuchhu samajb.’. 

tm. Me thou anything consider' 

■la kahi.s ke, ‘ bane-asan dhoti 
d-to said that, 'good-very loin-cloth 

J, au ag“thi-me mud'‘ri au p^w-me 

and finger-on ring and feet- on 

piho maja kar^bo ; k.a-bar 


okhar uu okbar-dada-ke bh€t bhai-gay. Okbar-dada-har duriha-le 

■of -him arid his-fathcr-oj meetitg tccJc-placc. His- father distance-from 

apan-beta-Ia awat dekhi.s. Taha-le okhar-ji-me khusi amay-gay 

Ms-own-son coming saw. Thereupon his-soul-in happiness filled-became 

au o-har o-la ])otar-ke cliuina libe 

and • he him-to (mhrac id -having o-kiss hi 

bapuia kaliis ke, ‘ ma7-har tor-iner-le 

tht-poor-fellow said that, ‘ T thee-near-fro 
rbal-dib€w, iekbar-bar phal-Ia Bhngawilii-har dc- 

departed, that-for tlie-fruit Ood g 

kahaye-ke jog nahi Sw. Mo-la ts 

of-hekng-calhd worthy not am. Me th 

Tab okhar-dada-bar apan-saujiya-la kahi.s ke, 

Then his-f other his-own-servant-to said that, 

hikar-ke babu-la pahira-de, au ag^tbi-me 

•prodveed-having my-son-to clothe, and finger-on 

pan'h! pabira-de. Ab kbabo plbo ms 


])otar-ke 

fmlracid-havivg 

ke, ‘ ma7-hai 
that, ‘ T 

l)hal-Ia Bhn, 
the-fruit 

nahi aw. 

not am. 

apan-saujiya-la 

his-own-servant-to 


shoes put-on. How we-will-eat we-will- drink rejoicing we-wUl-do; 
ke mor laika mare-baro})ar bo-gay e-rahis-bai. tekhar aj naw 
that my son dead-eqval-to had-hecome, his today net 

bh^s; gSway-gaye-rahis, te-la paygw.’ Au o-man sabe-kabO 

became , he-had-heen-lost, him Tgot.' And they every-one 

manaye-lagin. 
io-celehrcde-hegan. 


Mo-la 

Me 


gave. 

ai 

thou 


kahis ke, 
said that, 


consider.' 

dhoti 

loin-cloth 


maja 


pqyr-me 
feet- on 

ksl-bar 

because 


o-man 


aj nav 
today ne 

sabe-kabn 

every-one 


nawa janam 
neuo. birth 


khusi 

rejoicing 
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OkhRr bare laika kbet-mS rabis, Te-har jab ghar-mer ais, 

Eis Mg sou the-field-iu was. Ee when home-near came, 

smiis. Tab o-har ek-jbaa-kamiya-la balay-ke 

Oue-person-servant ealledt-havin g 


tau dboPki 
then drum 

pucbhis ke, 
asked that, ‘ 

‘ abM tor 
‘ jtist-notc thy 

ka-bar ke 
because that 


bajat 
playing heard. 

‘ bamaT-iba kaye 
our-iu-house what 


bbai ais'bai. 
brother come-is. 

o-bar bane-bane 
he well-in-all-respects 

gbar-m§ nahi 

house-in not 


Then he 

bot-bai ?* 
liappening-is ? 

Tekbare-bar 

That-for 


'J5 


au 

and 


o-la 

him 

mai 

/ 

nabi 

not 


risay-gay, 
became-angry, 

babir a-ke 

outside come-having 

kabis ke, ‘ dekb, 
said that, ‘ behold, 

au tor-kabe-la 

and thy-spoken-word 

ek-tban cbheri-pila 

a-single she-goat-young-one 
apan-saagi-jawariha-sang 
my-own-companions-friends-wUh 
mal-bast-la putariya-manan-la 
the-property harlots-to 

aye dekh-ke okbar-kbatir 

come seen-hamig him-for 
okbar-dada-bar kabis ke, 
his-father said 

jama-kucbbu liawai 
whatever is 


Tab o-liar 
Then he 

tor-dada-bar 
fhy-Jather 

ay-gay.’ E-la 

arrived.'' This 

gais. Tab 

went. Then 


batais ki, 

explained that, 

new*ta kare-hai, 
feast made-has, 

sirn-ke o-bar 
heard-having he 

okbar dada-bar 

his father 


manaye-lagis. 

to-appease-began. 

anek-din-le 

many-days-frmn 

tarSw. 

transgressed. 

gbalay nabi 
even not 


Tab 0"bar apan-bap-la 

Then he his-owu-father-to 

tor-sang'la nabi cbborSw, 
not I -abandoned, 

tai-bar mo-la 
thou me-to 

mai-bar 


thy-company 

Tabbo-le 

Nevertheless 

diye, 


je-ma 


maja 
rejoicing 

kbaway-ke 
given-to-eat-having sat-has, 

new^fca-hakari karat-bas.’ 
feast-calling making-art.^ 

‘ tai-bar sab-din-le 


thou-gavest, whkh-in I 

kar*fcSw. Jaun-bar 

I- might-have-made. {Ee-) who 

baitbe-bai, taune-la tai-bar 
him thou 

E-la sun-ke 
This heard-having 

has ; mor-mer 


mor-sange-me 


that, ‘ thou 

taun-sab tore 
that-all thine 

kbusi 


all-days 


me-with 

To-la 
Thee-to 

manay-cbahi, 


ay. 

is. 


kare-cbabi, au 
to-make-is-proper, and happiness fo-celebrate-is-proper, 

tor bbai mare-barobar ho-gaye-raliis-bai, tekhar 

thy brother dead-equal-to had-become, his 

bhais ; gaway-gaye-rabis, te-la paySu.’ 

became ; he-had-heen-lost, him T-got* 


art ; 
to 

verily 

kahe-bar 
because 


me-near 

uchhah 

rejoicinp 

ke e 
that this 


a.] 

today 


nawa 

new 


janaiC' 

birth 
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JPage 19B.—1 am also indebted to Pan4it Lochan Prasad Kavya-vinod for the 
following revised version of the second specimen of the Chhattisgaj’hi of 3ilaspur vrhich 
was prepared by Mr. Pyarelal Gupta, a gentleman who is a resident in that district, and 
who is a well-known author. As in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, I 
do not mark the difference between long and short e and o. 
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[ No. 46.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

GhhattIsgarhi or Laria. (District Bilaspue.) 

Tlw 1 ^-prcr-Tf^ \ ^ tjcfr 

IT ■^-^x s ^ ^ xixi j 

^ Xixm I ^ W^T 

m-W \ OT-TC tf ?TtT ^Tt ilt-% ^ ^T-^T 1 ^ 

WT-HT ^fer \ m m^-wx wsfxf % w 

X \ CT^ ZTT ^ ^?RT I 

©s. Cf\ 

^ ^TW-t ^4 I ^ 

^nrcT-w cfi'^r ^tct-w tHTcft^i ^t 4 i ^r: 4 ^ ifr-’^T 

^nf%^-% ww^^-xn i-^T^r I m TT-^rrft i zxx-%k 

© 

wine ^4-T^-W5f <ft?: ^*Tcr-%" 8f wfe-%% 

m W %-^T wf-^T wefT^ I ^ ^m~wx 

A I xm -ZXl-WX ^1%W 'ft W¥TT^ I 

I ^ ^ WT^ ^ i^f?T wn%T-#rr TOST I 

WT%W-#rF WTT-¥T t^lfTilT^ % W^TRJf W '^TT^ 

nx wftr m ^ %^fzxx i5iT-wf Tf%w i 4t-^T i 

cTif If 4t-WT % ^W-T ^ TTt-^-W5T Wt-%" I m ^ 

z^-^x # iTtT ^4 W%-% §4 ’ft- w4-% 

^ffer-wf ^T2T t m %-^T ^ wrt ^4 i %-gpr 

WtT ’fK-^tcT ^-% I ^-WX ^T-4 » WT%^-^T ^Tr-# 

©\ 

% ^W-T ZTT 21^4 I ^TT ^1%W ft- xx^xm WTW- 

<2\ C\ ^ ©V 

’fT wft mj^ I m wT^w-'fq; 

* . 

^ ^-TX w^-4ft err ¥ wft “i^ff 4^-«fT I WT^ 

ft wTrrm 1 ft wi: ^■?iTft ft xmi ft-wrft-w x^^xm \ 
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3Tt X^ I 

mx(-T zxj n i W If ^ir 

c 

^ ^ ^Ti ^ ^’?f I ?r^ I 

cs, ^ 

% HtT ^ir-% q;^ % ^ q^T ql-% ^flCT-fTT 

4^-qT I ^qX i^’fTX^ qxt ql-% I q^- 

^ qK ¥xt I t-^T Iq qqx ’qq qqXTX^ I qm 

^ % iTtT qqx-qr HT^X-qxft-qf q^^T qq-Tf%^ 1 qq qqTX^ 

ixx^T-qx ^x^x Trq i ct^ I" q?x^T-qx qq^x qq-% i qtr 

w. Tm ^xq-¥T qrfqiqx qrr qrxfqq i w^-^x qt^-qf q ^ q ^x q 

• * 

qrxfqq- I qxqq qrfqq ^ Tq ^q | I qXT-qq | qqx ^TX-^T 

©V 

^tcT-qqq I q^X-qT f^T^q qX^-^IX qcTTq[^-% I iTTqqX-qTX q II 

G\ • ^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-than gaw-ma kevat aur kewHin raliin. Te-kar ek-tlian lafka 

One village-in a-fishe^'man and a-jishericoman toere. Them-of one son 

raEis. Kewat-hai* mahajan-ke ru^nya lagat-raliis. Tau ek diu saw-har 
was. The-fisherman banker-of money oiced. Then one day the-hanker 

rupiya mSge-bar ais. Ta\i siyau-man ghar-mi na rabay. Lai'ka ghar 

money to-demand came. Then the-elders house-in not ivere. The-hoy house 

rakbat baitlie-rahay. Saw-har pbchhis, ‘kas-re, babu, tor dai-dada-man 
guarding seated-xcaa. The-hanker asked, ^well, hoy, thy niother-fafh€ 7 '-{plur.) 

kabs gaye-hai?’ ^Jra-bar kahis kc, ‘mor dai gaye-bai ek-ke du kare-bar, 
where gone-are t* The-hoy said that, ‘my mother gone-is one-of two making-for, 

au dada-har k5ta-ma kata rSdiie-bar gaye-h,a\rai.’ Tab saw-bar kathay 

«7id father thox'ns-in thoi'ns fencing-for gone-is’ Then the-banker said 

ke, ‘kaise gotbiyat-bas, re tura ? ’ Tab tura kahis, ‘mai to 

that, ‘ how are-yoxi-talking, O hoy ? ’ Then the-hoy said, ‘ 1 surely 

tbauka gotbiyatbau, Haw.’ Otek-ma> tura-ke au saw-ke *larai 

true am-aaxjing, Sir: Thereupon the-hoy-of and the-hanher-of quarrel 

bbai-gay. SSw-har kabis ke, ‘ tax jaun ba*-la gothiyaye-bas taun 

became. The-hankex' said that, ‘thou ichat loords said-hast those 


bat-la sirHon-kar-de. Nai-kar‘‘be to 

words ti’ue-make. Tf- thou- wilt-no f-do-(so) then 
kachah*rx-ma lo-jahau. Tab to-la 

court-into T-shall-cax'ry-aicay. Then thee-to 


to-la sabeb-ke 
thee the-Sdhib-of 

saja-bo-jahi.’ 

pxinishmenf-will-be: 
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Tura-liar kahis, ‘ mor dai-dada-man 

The-boy said> * my mother-fathei' 


te-la tai chhar-debe, 

that thou wilt-gwe^up, 

TaA» saw-har kabis 

Thereupon the-banker said 

to-la kaid>kar“wa-dehaia.’ 

thee I’Shall-get’imprisonedJ 
Saheb lUg cbali/ 

The-Sdhib near let~U8^o.^ 
jban saheb ISg gain. 

persons the-Sahib near toent. 


tab 

then 


mai 

I 


iat'ka 

how-much 

ye*kar 
this-of 


tor rupiya 
thy rupees 

bhed-la 

meaning 


lagat-hai 

owe 

batahan.’ 

will-telV 


ke, 

‘ bbed-la nai 


batabe. 

tan 

that. 

‘ the- Cleaning not 

thou-wilt-tell. 

then 

Tab 

tnra-bar kabis, 

‘ban, 

Mab*raj, 

cbal. 

Then 

the-boy said. 

‘yes. 

Sir, 

come. 


ke, 
thati 
gay an. 
went. 


‘ Mah^raj, mai 

‘ Si7\ I 

Tab kewat' 

Then the-fisherman 


l^fo-kar 
Mis 
babu, 
boy, 
tura-har 
boy 

kare-bar, 

making-for, 

ye-kar 

this-one's 

]age-hai. 

is-stahed. 

‘ kas-re 
‘well 

Mah*r§.i, 

Sir, 

saw-la 

the-banker 


laika rahis. Tab 
son was. Then 

tor dai-dada-man 

thy parents 

kahls ke, 

sa^d that, 

dada gaye 
father gone 

an mor larai 

and my quarrel 

■ 

Ye-kar niyaw-la 
This-of decision 


au 

and 


Kewat-ke tura 
The-fisherman’ 8 son 

Ss>heb IS^g 

The-Sdhib near 

aj bihaniya 

to-day in-the-morning 

an kew*tin 

and the-fisherwoman 
mai wo-la 

I him 

kaha gaye 

where gone 

“ m6r dai 

“ my mother 

hai katd-m5 
is thorns-in 


an saw duno 

and the-banker both 

saw-bar pbir^ad karis 
the-banker complaint made 
kewat-ke ghar 

the-fisherman-of house-to 
ghar-ma nai rahin. 
the-house-in not were. 
pBchbgw . ke, “ kas-re 
that, “ well 

Tab ye 

Then this 

ek-ke dni 
one-of two 

rSdhe-bar.” Tab 
fenoing-for‘’ Then 


asked 
bal ? ” 
are?*' 

gaye-bai 

gone-is 

kita 

thorns 


bbai-gay. 

became. 

kar-de.’ 

do.* 


bbed-la 


Ye-kav 

This-one's 

Sabeb-bar 

The-Sdhib 

bataibe ? ’ 


tura, ye-kar 
boy, this-qf the-meaning will-you-tell ? * 

saw-bar sabo mpiya-la obbSr-debi-na ? ’ 

the-banker all money 
pHobbis ke, ‘ ye-kar 
• asked that, ‘this-of 


mor 

bar 

Jit 

my defeat 

victory 

tura-le 

puobbis 

ke. 

the-boy 

asked 

that. 

Tara 

kabis. 

‘ban. 

The-boy 

said. 

‘yes. 


sabo rupiya-la chbar-debe-na ? ’ 
all the-rupees wilt-give-up-or-not ? * Ths-banket 
nai-batabi tan saia-bo-iabi-na, 

he-will-not-tell then ioill-he-be-pmmhed-{pr-)not. Sir 
‘ achcbba, tnm-man cbupe-cbap tbarbe raba.’ ^ 

< all-right, you silently standing remain? 

pScbbis, ‘kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise saw-la 

asked, ‘well, boy, then low 


will-give-up- {or-) not ? * 
bhed-la tura-bar batay-dehi, to 

meaning the-boy wHl-tell, then 

Saw kabis, ‘ban, Mab*raj. 
said, ‘ yes. Sir. 
Mab*raj ? ’ Saheb 

The-officer 
Saheb 
The-Sdhib 


how the-banker 


Tab sabeb-bar 
Thet'eupon the-Sdhib 

tai 
thou 
An 
And 
kabis, 
said, 
tura-la 
ihe-boy-io 
gothiyaye ? * Tiira 
spoke 7 * The-boy 

2 M 2 
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kahis, ‘Kiai aisaii gothiyayau ke, saw pScKliis ke, “kas-re, 
said, ‘1 Mis-way spoke that, the-hanlcer asked that, 

babu, tor dM-dada-man kalia gaye-hai?” Tab mai kahyau ke, “mot 

%, thy parents where gone-are ?'' Then I said that, 

dai gaye-bai ek-ke dui kare-bar, au dada gaye-bai kita-ml 

mother gone4s one-of two making-for, and the-fathr gone-is thorm-m 

kap ludbe-bar. Sima, Mab'raj, mor dai gaye-bai chana dare-bar. 
thorns fencing-foi\*' Rear, Sir, my mother gone-is pease to-split. 

Tab ek-than-ke du dar bolbai. Ye-kar bbed iya ay, 

Ihen one(-pea)-of two split-pern becomes. This-Umg-of memiing this is, 

Mab'^raj. Dusar bat aisan ay ke mor dada-bar bliata-bari-mi 

Sii, The-other thing so is that my Jather hrinjal-garden-in 

kita rSdbe-bar gaye-rabis. Tab, ^^ab’raj, bbata-ml kata botbai. 
thorns fencmg-for gone-was. Then, Sir, hrinjals-in thorns are. 

Tab mai kabyaS, “kata-ma kita rudbe gaye-bai.’’ Mor mer iya 

Then I said, ‘Uhorns-in thorns to-fence gone4s!' Of-me with this 

taw-iiai’ kajiya kare lagis.’ Saw-bar wotek-ml bar'baraye lagis. 

hanker a-fight io-make began.' The-banker thereupon to-murmur began. 

Sabeb^ kahis, ‘cbupe raw, Saw. Tai bar-gaye. Iya tura-har 
The-Sdhib said, ^silent remain, 0-banker, Thou arUdefeated. This hoy 

jifc-gais. Tura-bar sifton bat-la batais-bai. Enpiya-la cbb^r-de.’ 

kis-mm. The-boy true things kas-spoken. Hupees give-up: 
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Fage 194 . — am indebted to Mr. E. E. Enthoven, O.I.E., for the following list of 
words in the Kudaii dialect, as spoken by Marathas, Bha^dSris, etc. of the Malvau and 
Vengurla Talukas of the Batnagiri District : — 



Kndfijl word. 

Equivalent in Mara^h^. 

Meaning. 


a,d°‘%ar 

uvae 

sahdle 

A tender coco-nut. 

- 

dphad“^a 



To touch. 


ayat 


sdchd 

A mould. 


dy^dan 

«;*S 

hhsds 

A utensil. 


iras 


ehdkd^chd da 

The axle of a wheel. 


ud'^kt 


u4i 

A jump. 




per^^i 

To sow. 


uhHa 

dar‘todjd~chi 

ehaukat. 

The frame of a door. 


umaVt^a 


dhuyi 

To wash. 


Tcdmeriv^ 


mbl-Icart^ 

A maid-servant. 


hur’^db 


SdhHd 

Blind, 


khbrdn 

^«|T'gT 

Jcdnkddd 

A niche. 


Jehblb 


pan 

A leaf. 


gajdl 


gbshta 

A story, tale. 


gardd 


mbthi khid^M. 

A large window. 

firgr^ 

gichf'M 


gJierl 

A swoon. 


gim 


unhdla 

Summer, 


gmdb 


dagad 

A stone. 


jangl 


lahdn khid^kt 

A small window. 


jhVfgb 

^qRTT 

mtiVgd 

A boy. 

7(3S^ 

talap 

Win3E qnfhsT 

khayi^kdl jamin 

Bocky soil. 




6e»“?ie 

Weeding. 

mm 

ndl 

mve 

ndral 

A coco-nut. 


pilav 

tftqrr^ 

pbldd 

Steel. 
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EadSli word. 

Equivalent in Muitiii. 

Meaning. 


pudipa 


dJidtar 

A costly waistcoat worn 
on ceremoniM occa- 
sions. 

TITO 

pech'‘^a 

fw 

chir^t^i 

To split. 


polo 

TO 

gdl 

The cheek. 

TTOT 

phdlyS 

TO 

udya 

Tomorrow. 

TOT 

hahfrd 

TO 

thddi 

A little. 


mdmy 


ga4i 

A labourer. 

m 

th 

rdju 


dor 

A rope. 

^cbTT 

wlapa 

TO'gr 

rndj-ghar 

The central compart- 
ment of a house.. 


sakal 

?rTO 

lavahdT 

Soon. 

"itTTHf 



tdbad’tdb 

Immediately. 

- ■ 

TOIt 

lafgl 


iopHi 

A basket. 

^TO 

had'^na 
• # 

•vw 

d^ane 

To bring. 

g g 

}mad'‘^d 

— 

TOW 

hdkf-iii 

To drive. 

WTO 

fp«€t 

hdd^kd 

*iaoCTl 

khapgd 

A ditch. 

ftTO 


5|w 

MTie 

To carry. 
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As these Addenda were passing through the press, I received valuable information 
regarding the Bardic languages, and other forms of speech current on the North-West 
frontier, from Dr. Morgenstierne, collected by him during a residence in Kabul, where 
he had unique oijportunities for meeting speakers of many langugaes of Eastern 
Afghanistan. With great liberality he has placed at my disposal the following abstract 
of the results of his researches, so far as they regard the tongues of Western Dardistau. 
His additional notes regarding Eranian languages will be found in the Addenda tn 
Volume X (p. 386). These abstracts have been given by him with the kind permission 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Besearch in Human Culture (Norsk 
Institutt for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning). His materials will, in due course, be 
published in full by that Society. The first set of notes furnished by him deals with 
the Kafir languages, and is as follows. I am responsible for the spelling of the words, 
which (in regard to vowels) I have here and there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne’s 
in order to agree wdth the rorigher system followed in the Survey. The letter H indicates 
an open between u and o. 


Bashgali (Kati). [Survey, Vol. VIII, Pt. ii, pp. 32ff.] 

Bashgali is spoken not only in the Bashgal valley, but also in the valleys of Ktivi, 
Kulum, and Bamgel in Western Kafiristan. As the name ‘ Bashgal ’ denotes only the 
louder part of the valley round Kamdesh, it would be better to call the language Kati, 
as the whole tribe speaking it is called. The two sections of the Kati-speaking people 
are now separated by the Prasfis (Presuns), but according to their traditions, they 
originally all came from Ktivi (Kti). The absence of important dialectic differences 
seems to indicate that the separation has not lasted for a very long time. 

In some cases the Western Kati has preserved older forms. corresponding to 

Bashgali (Kamdesh) shio, four, w'e find cAivd. 

It must be observed that the ordinary Indian r is not met with in Kati. The sound 
usually written thus is a post-alveolar, spirantic r, without any flap, which I write r*. 
It never occurs after dentals, but regularly after k, g, p, b. E.g., ird, three ; dru, a hair \ 
thin ; but grxinh village ; Srd, brother. 


Ew 

One 


The first Sentences of the Tarahle in the Dialect of Bamgel. 

vaisyd-m*m. St‘ dy4 p*-mij’‘ 

children had-formerly. The two from-among 


‘ ei 


O 


man chi dyu 
man two 

pr'mT paets t^-t^st* 

young boy father-to 

asht-ba, em^ beti 
a 7 'e’may'‘be^ to-us division 

st' ptasya-m“m. 

fo-them he-gave-then. 

wasiheiti, pa udeshe 
havingwoUected, to foreign countries he-went-then. 


3 i-kun% 

saying-does, 

kiti 

having-made 
Chv§k w&s 
Some time 


td, kasie 

father, whatever 

ave.’ St^^ mS,l beti 

give.* Se goods 

pushtye pr' *mef ' 

afterwards younger 


r 


-m®m. 


tuste m^tl 
thy goods 
kVasya-m^m 
made-then, 
paets mMli, 
son goods 
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Wai-ala (WaigalI). [Survey, pp. 45ff ] 

There are two main dialects of VVaigali. To the one group belong the dialect 
deseribed in the Survey, the language of the vocabularies given by Barnes and Lum^den, 
and also the dialect of W/enchegal (locally pronounced ^onjigal) which I had occasion 
to study, lo the other group belong the form of speech described in Vigne's vocabu- 
lary, and the dialect of Kegal in the lower part of the Waigal valley. 

As will be seen from the vocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kegal 
(marked K. in the specimen below) dialect having eu> for ‘ one,’ while the Zhonjigal 
(marked 21)- below) dialect has ek, and, in the personal pronouns, e.g., K. an\ I, ye. 
Waigali possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar r'of Kati. 


The first Sentences of the Parable in the Dialects of Waigali. 


K. Ew 

manasha 

ba du 

putr 

ore. 

Dtiya keni kdshtb pufcras 

a, Ek 

raanash* 

bii da 

piitr 

0|*i. 


Koshto putrV 

One 

man 

of two 

sons were. 

The-two among the-yoimger son 

K. tatisa-ken 

matre, 

‘ tate, 

tu 

ba 

mala 

>-0 A*- £2 

mati, u 

Zb. tatds 

matrai, 

‘ 0-ta, 

iraa, 

mat mi 

mala 

s» 

1 

father-his-fo 

said, 

^father. 

thee 

of 

goods 

having-divided, my 


< 

O-fathe^', 

mg 

share 

of-goods 

to-me 

K. matane 

rv 

u 

gre.’ 

Ali 


kene 


Zh. mah 


ao/ 

Tatos 


m§i 

Q brawa 

share 

to-me 

give.* 

Then 

them 

ammigst 

Ms 

having-divided 


give.' The-father 


the-goods 

these brother s-to 


K. mal matei. Kiti was jjatarii koshto piits'as 

Zb. mati prat^it, jRJk-kiti was paiVr'-ke koshto putrV 


goods he-divided. Some dags afterwards the-younger son 

having -divided he-gave. 


K. saparak 

tab" 

mal 

eshai 

kr'ot, 

ew 

sudCi 

goia 

ken 

disai. 


tasho-ba 



kr'6, 

ek 

siiciu 

gal* 


yainjiti. 

all 

Us 

property 

collected 

made. 

one 

far 

country 

to 

he-icent. 


Wasi-veei or Verox (Brasu). [burvey, pp. Syff.] 

Of Prasu {i.e.t Veron) I had only the opponanity to collect a short vocabulary, 
which agrees fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Most of the 
words agree with Kati, although transformed in their appearance through strange 
phonetical changes. 


Amkund (Araiiih). [Burvfey, p. 68.] 

Ash^u is spoken in the mountains betw^een the Aiingar and the Pech valleys, and 
is divided into two dialects. l%e western, spoken in Majegal and Masevi towards 
Mangu, is characterized by the transition of kr, gr, pi% and b?' to kl, gl, pi, and bl, 
respectively, (but tr, dr, remain unchanged, just as in Kati the dentals have dentalized 
the r). B.g., hlbm, roof ; village ; pla, baby ; bla, brother ; against eastern Ashkff 
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Jcr-um ; ; pr'B and brn. The eastern dialect is spoken towards the Pech valley, 

in Titin, TserS, and possibly in Varna. In Kurdar Paal^al is spoken. 

The language is called Ashkti (eastern dialect) or AshkurS (western dialect), but the 
name is said to have no meaning like ‘ Bare Mountains. ’ 

It will be seen that Ashkfi is closely related to Waigali, but in some cases sides 
with Kati. The Kafir language described by Trumpp is identical with’the Majegal 
dialect, and also the few sentences given by Tanner (P. B.G. S., HI, pp. 291ff.) are in 
AshkO. 


The First Sentences of the Fardble m AtihS. 

A mats do zaga vastege. Ki lakurS mr'ak dfas belli, 

One man two sons had. This younger hoy father^his-to said, 

‘ O dia, toa mal m*ti yS gui. ’ DSi » mal 

‘ 0 father, your property haoing-divided to-me give.' The-father property 

m®ti zagSres m*ti pr'ote. 2^it was 

having-divided between-his-sons having-divided gave. Some days {l^ier) 

lakureste zagas ma.1 ashfeitsi aungei, zada gula ta ge. 

the-younger son-his property having-collected took, other country to went. 

Dr. Morgenstierne has also supplied the following lists of words in the above 
languages. As before, I am responsible for the spelling of the words, which (in r^ard 
to vowels) I have here and there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne’s in order to agree with 
the rougher system followed in the Survey. 


SP-H 


VtliL. I, PAHT 1 . 



SPECIMENS IN THE 


Exigiiab* 

KaxI (f.e. BasuqaxS of Suetet). 

WilQALl. 

(Kulum). 

(Bargamatal). 

(Ke^ai). 

(^^njigal). 

1. One . 


ew * 

• 




ew 


gk . 

. 

• 

2. Two • 


dii . 

• 




du . 


du . 

• 


3. Three . 


tra 


0 




tre 


trs 



4, Ponr . a 


ohtv4 


- 

sht^va 

“ 

chats 


chata 



S.'Five . 


pilch 

* 


puch 

- 

pSch 


pOch 



6. Six . 

• 

9hu 



.. 


SM 





7. Seven 


silt ^ ’ 

• 




s(5t 


86t 



8. Eight 


wfi^ht 



ufiht 

• 

5^ht 


59ht ' . 



9. Nine . , 


nfi 



nS 

* 

n3 . 


na . 



10, Ten * 


duts 





d5sh 

*• 

dssh 



11. Twenty , 




■ 



vishi 


vishi 



12. Fifty 


dyutfio duj^ 



dyiits*^ data 


du vighl © doshi 


dush e dgsh 



13. Hundred * 


puch® 

* 


puch v®t6* 


pSck vighi 

• 

pdch vishi 



14. I 


Casa, wfltfi 

• 


s . . * 


an® 


y^ . 



15. Of me 


ye, y5me , 

■ 


f, yS 


3 . 


t 5 



36. Mine 


yeste 



fst ... 


omo 


ini® 


» 

37. We . 


em& 



yimu 


ami . 


yarns . 


0 

38. Of U0 , 


ema 

- 


yimS 


amS 


yama 



19. Our « 

• 

em^ste . 

• 


yimust 


am§b® 


imS 



20, Thou 


tu , 



tu . 


1 tu . 

j 


tft . 



21. Of thee • 

** 

tfi , , 

• 


tfl . 


th . 


th . 



22. Thine 

- 

tuste 



test 


! thh^ 


t6ba 



23. You . 





eta 


VI . 


VI . 



24. Of you 


m 

i 


^4 

' 

ly 

vS , . 
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KAFIR LANGUAGE. 




AshkB 

A3HKIJNI) 0? SDEVBT). 



English* 

PraHii (rf.tf. Wasl-veri or 

Veron of Survey). 

(Tifcrn). 

(Majcgul). 

iptLii 6 * . • 

ach 

m • • 

. 

ach 

0 

- 

1. One. 

IB. 

d5 , 

b 4 * 

• 

dti , 


‘ 

2. Two. 

chi 

tra 



tre a 

• 

■ 

3. Three* 

chpB . . * . 

taata 

• 


tuafca 


• 

4. Four. 

wuchU i • • • 

pouch 

m * • 


ponta 



5. Five. 

wu^hti 

ghfi 



^hu 

♦ 

* 

6* Six. 

sata 

sOt 

« • 


sOt 

• 

• 

7. Seven. 

ast© . . • • 

Osht 



0§ht . * 

• 


8. Eight. 

13.fl « V ^ 

no 

. 


no • » 

* 

* 

9. Nine. 

1©Z * • • • 

dus 

• « • 


dns . • 

• 

« 

lOr Ten. 

dzB * - * • 

risli! 

« • 


vishi . . • 

• 

• 

11. Twenty. 

l©jjebijs . ' • j 

do vishl a dus • 





12. Fifty. 

1 wucbegzfl • • - 








13. Hundred. 


ai . 

4 « « 


ai « 


• 

14. I. 


yS ' 

« 


y3, yui mish 

• 

• 

15. Of me. 

...... 

imS 

« * 


ima, imOa ^ 

• 

m 

16 Mine. 


ina® 

, 


im* . .. 

* 

• 

17. We. 


im* 

« • ’ 





18. Of as. 


imba 

* f ' 


ima * • 

♦ 

• 

19. Our. 


tn . 

4 * * 


tB * 



*20, Thou. 


to , 

* * * 


to * 


0 

21. Of thee. 


toa 



iOa « 

* 

t 

22. Thine. 


vl . 

4 


ya 

» 

« 

23. Ton. 


Ji 

4 ‘ 





24. Of you. 
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English. 

KatI (».<?. BashoaIiI of StTBTsr). 


(Kulaxn). 

(BArgaxna^). 

(Kegal) 

» 


C^ionjigal). 

25. Your . 



shdste 

S^5st .. • 

vaui^ 


' 

Imhii 

- 

• 

26. He . 



at* 

at* • • • . 

yJ, sa 


• 

se, sk* 



27, Of iiim 



st^j st^ « , « 


yd, ta 



ska, ta§ho 


- 

28. His » 



steste • 


yomo, tdb^ 



tasho ba, 


* 

29. They • 



st^ ... 


yff. tg . 


* 

tc . 

* 

• 

80. Of them 



st^ ... 








31. Their 





tain“ 

- 

• 




32. Hand 



duslit • 

dught • . . 

d("iaht 

• 

* 

drigjLt 



33. Foot . 



kyur 

kjnr 

kynr 



papa 

- 


34, Nose . 



nasur' 

riasuv' 

nfts 



nnsif 



35. Eye . 



aohl . 

ach?5 

a<*h? 

• 


at'lie 



36. Mouth 



aah! . . . 

asJil . 

ash 

• 


ash 



37. Tooth 



dut . • 

dut 

ddt 

• 


<l^t 



38* Ear • 



kir 

1 

kir 

kar 

• 

• 

kar 



39. Hair . 



drfl, ^yfl 

d“rCt, (a ttngle hair) 

cho?*c5k, 

(female 

kStiij dr8 







2j?n. 

hair) drd. 






40. Head 



shai 

§hai 

^ai 






41. Tongue 



dltfl • * 

dits 

jip • 

> 


i^p 



42, Belly 



htya,l 

kt5l 

kufcfi, fiha 



keta, vatikal 

• 

- 

43. Back 



p*tl 

pti ... 

uch^, yapatl 

• 


urhS, yipatl 


• 

44. Iron . 


1 

chime 

ohim* 

chims 

• 


ohimav' . 


• 

46. Gold . 



sun 

sun , 

sHn 

• 


S(5n 



46. Silver 




arft 


• 


ii vGi 


* 

47. Father 



td . 

ta . . , 

tati 

• 

• 

tnta 


• 

48. Mother 



lift . 

ud ... 



> 

iiye 



49. Brother 



br'a 

br'5 

hm 

• 


ln*ah»> 


* 

50. Sister 


• 

SUB 

SUS . . . 1 


- 

• 

sHsa 


- 


itsa— RftBr. 








Prasii {i.e. Wasi-veri or 

Veron of Survey). 

A.bhe:u (f.tf* AjBHicsr:a> op StrEVBY). j 

i 

English. 

(TiKa). 

(M&jegal). 


yamba .... 

# • « 4* t 

25. Your. 



kl 

s* . ... 

26. He. 


kya .... 



S7- 0£ liim. 



kyawa .... 


28. His. 


kya? .... 

kya* .... 

29. They. 



kya?;a . . 


30. Of them.. 


kyawa .... 


31. Then. 

hist 

chapal 

dns, cbapSl 

32. Hand, 

teval 

kfir , . 

kup .... 

33 . Yoot. 

nes . . * - 

kasara . . • 

k»8»r» 

34i. Nose. 

• 

atsi .... 

akB .... 

35. Bye. 

iah . . . • 

asbl « . . 

asb-T . • . • 

36. Month. 

letnm 

dont 

dont .... 

37. Tooth. 

yumu .... 

karmuta 

kam^r* . 

as. Ear. 

• 

zb-fl, drO .... 

zhil, (a single hair) dro 

39. Hair. 

31 . . . . . 

sha . 

alia .... 

40. Head. 

wurdl 

jzlin 

igJin .... 

41. Tongue. 

jiil , , . - 

vash . - . * 

bani .... 

42, Belly. 


pi^htl 

pi^tl .... 

43. Back. 

^hime . . - « 

tsima 

tsim* .... 

44. Iron. 

sii . 

sOn .... 

SUltl ^ - 

45. Gold! 

urii , , . . 

artl * 

nr* " . . . - 

46. Silver. 

yai , , - ' 

dai 

dai .... 

47, Fathai'. 

nazx • * * « 

aran • • 


48. Mother. 

bab , * • • 

bp* a • . * • 

bla 

49. Brother- 

sitifi . ♦ . • 

SUB 

sna 

50. Sister- 
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KaqcI (».«. B^sfiOAiJt OF SrBVEr). 


WllGAXl. 


(Kolam). 


(Bargama^l). 


(ZhQpjigal), 


51. Man 


62. Woman 


53, Wife 


64, Child 


65. Son 


66. Daughter 


57. Slave 


59. Shepherd 


60. God . 


61. Devil 


62. San . 


63. Moon 


64. Star . 


65.. Fire • 


66. Water 


67. House 


68. Hors© 


69. Cow* . 


70. Dog . 


71. Oat 


72. Cock . 


73, Duck. 


74. Ass . 


76. Camel 


76. Bird . 


77. Go . 


254--.Klkar« 


manclii 


skty^r 


pitr, p^ta 


wnsh^p 


kr'nyl 


pshSsh 


n*k* tynp 


! sli,tyiir 




. I manchi . 


medr* 


piir» pae^ 


r^nahtd 


paha^b^ 


sktynr 


mr'’^5©ta 


atnm ^ . 



pftshipi. 


Traskln 


no-kiiku 


gad& 


algafcgd 


dilom ^ e 


1 i§ht®r' , 


tanamana 


ptlt*r 


pashpa 


Trasken 


n*r'-kakd 


gada 


nfgeta^ , 


I g€am ^ 


» Firafc ponton singular of the present^ajod ao throughout. 






Praia (t e. WaaT-ven or 
Veron of Survey). 


AsekIJ <«.e. A8HKnjn> of Seevft) 



I v*rjemi , 


I kyxirft 


liislitiik 


mesege 


aneglie 


pghigi . 


kaka^e 


korft 


nidze 


toata 


ig^tremall 


xaaiak • 


marck 


lavexL 


peskpa 


ktiktir 


zalai « 


ukan (sing.) 


siiLasii 


. 1 mats 


isj^tremaU 


I zag®, marfik 


za mlrSk 


pisbanaata 


ElE<3ai, ImFa 


, 1 kari 


p*cliuk 


kokn^ 


k*rHek . 


. B&tttilr . 


« { ninase 


[ 51. Man. 


I 52. Woman. 


53. Wife. 


54. Ckild. 


! 55. Son. 


56. Dangktar. 


57. Slave. 


59. Shepkerd. 


60. God. 


I 61. Devil. 


62. Sun. 


, 1 63. Moon. 


64. Star. 


65. Fire, 


66. Water, 


67. House. 


68. Horse, 


69. Cow. 


70. Dog. 


71. Cat. 


72. Cock. 


73. Duck. 


74. Abs. 


75. Camel. 


76. Bird. 


dSm 1 


Jdim'i 


77. Go. 


Fifit perion emgalftr of tke pi-eaent »uid so thtoaghoat. 
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Ka«I (t,d». BASttGAXt DIP StJBVBY). 

\vu 


Esglisl}* 


(Bargamatftl). 

(K«g.l). 

(2b5iijigal), 

78. Bat . 


ytitnm 

y^m 

yearn 

79, Sit . 


nishit®m . 

iiishinom . 


SQ. Come 

atsapm • 

a^tttom . . 

elom 

atsar''oin 

81, Beat 

vi^n^m . • 

vietum 

Ygnom 

vier'om . 

52. Stand 


utitnm 

utinom . 

ntinom , 

B3. Die * * • 


mr'ettim . 

mr^nom . 

mrgam 

S4). Dive 

pr'eii*m . 

pr'fit'O.m . 

paiom 

prSam , 

85. Ruii • • 

narg'^n^m 

achunatam 


sany^om 

156. lam 

T7fita a6®ra 


om 

Opim, bom 

j 

157. TIloh art - 

tii asi^ . 


osh 

rrish, bosii 

168. He is 

at® as® 

as® 

oi ... 

Ori, bo . • 

159 . We are , 

emd as^misjfc * 


omagi 

Qyimish, bomiob 

160. Ton are « 

Shll 

... 

ow 

3yl, b6p5 

161. Tliej are - 

179. I beat 

180. Tkon beatest 

181. He beats . 

182. We beat . 

183. Ton. beat 

184!. They beat . 

fit® asht • . 

asbt 

. 

e>t . 

Ori (?), hot 


^ Pwst porson sl&g^alar of the presout. aud so thronghoat. 
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Prasil (t. c. WaaT-verior Veron 
of Stsr\ey). 


AshkS (*. e. 

ASHKTTKa OF SuBTIBY). 


(Titin.) 

(Majegal.) 

English ft 

... 

ytim 

• « 

• 

yam . . . , 

78, Eat, 

... 

ni^gm . 

• ft 

• 

nishlm 4 . . , 

79. Sit. 


alim 

• ft 

• 

ayam .... 

so. Come. 

* ^ * 

vierutn, lauui . 

• 

lalom, lam 

81. Beat. 

... 

nticeom « 

* 

• 

ntinestem 

82. Stand. 

... 

mr'em 

• 

• 

... 

S3. Die. 

... 

pr'gm 

■ « 

• 

plem .... 

84. Give. 

... 

leahtgom 


• 


85. Run. 

... 

ai sein 

* % 

• 

(a)s''iii .... 

156. t am. 

«v « ■ 

tfl 663 

» • 

- 

as'^s .... 

.157. Thou art. 

*«« ^ 

: yak a sei . 

« • 

• 

sei 

158. He is. 

... 

itn^ semiali 

• « ’ 


... 

159. We are. 

i 

vl se^ 

• ft 

• 

*•* 

160. Yon art'. 


yak at ^en 

» « 

« 

S*ll .... 

161, They are. 

«** 




nisiinest-^m, I am sitting . 

179. r beat. 

• •i 


... 


nisiinest^esj thou art sitting 

180. Thou heatesfc. 

A 


... 


pjgliixieat-a. he is si>tting 

181. He beats. 

... 


... 


nisMnest^^mish. fjoe are sit^ 
ting. 

182. We beat. 





Bi^inest-ete, you are sit^ 
ting. 

183. Yon beat. 



... 


Bi^mest-ene^ ^ are sit'- 
ting. 

184. They beat. 
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Pashai (Pashai). [Suvvey, pp. 89^;^^-] 

This language is spokea not ouly in the Kuuar yalley and in Lagliman, but also in 
a zone extending from Waigal in the East to Grulbahar (NE. of Oharikar) in the Wost. 
It is divided into a great number of considerably diverging dialects. These can be 
arranged in four groups. 

(1) The North-Western Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbahar, in the Shutui 
valley, etc. It is characterized by the preservation not only of tr, ih', but also of kn*, 
gr, pr, hr, and mr, (e.g., h'^rum, work ; h'^ru, shouting; dead ; ¥rdi, bydi, Imother), 
by the form mwna, you, and by the ending of the first person pliu’al, as in aXs, we are. 
This suflBx presents the transitional form between the Khowar -aa, Pa^ai -os, -o^s, and 
Veron (Prasu) •‘insho, Waigali and Kati -mish (from -masi > * •mai’). 

The freq^uent transition of a to o and it, and the formation of the present with i 
{^etoyeni, I am eating) connects this group with, . — 

(2) The dialects spoken in the Ozbln valley (west of Laghman, about Bali Khel and 
■Ghas) and in the upper Alishang valley (about Najil).-. 

Here hr and pr result in and gr and hr in I, while tr and dr are preserved 
(Ozbini work ; ^T^avor {<praliara-), wounded ; a village ; Najili lay, 

brother ; but tra, three ; dronbh, rainbow-. 

(3) The- dialects of Tagau, Nijrau, and Bedrau (in Ishpi, Isky§n, Laurovan, etc.). 
Here also pr and hr result in I {e.g. Laurovani ladr, wounded ; Idm, work). 

In all these three groups of dialects, the aspiration of medials has to some extent 
been preserved. 

(4) This group comprises all the dialects of Laghmau, Alingar, Kunar, and the 
lower Pech valley. Here hr, gr, and also dr have developed into I, while jjr, kr, and tr 
result in (tj, or similar sounds. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect oj Kona Dih, near Gulbahar. 

I adam do putra clarai. Te kuchast putra-i-yakati dadas-ai 

One man two sons had. Them from-among son-ihe^small father-his-to 

marata, ‘ ai dads, mui takhsimas-am de da.’ Mala tanka 

said, ‘0 father, to-me part-mine {sign of aoo.) give.^ Property Ms-own 

de takhsim kawata, te detea. Ke wa feb t pachawa putra-i-yakati 

(acc.) division he-made, io-them he-gave. Some time afterwards son-the-small 

chukas-a de gugia; sudure ' je gui. 
all-liis {aoo.) seized, far to went. 

In the Dialect of Laurovan {Tagau). 

I adamas do ova haich. Suratala putras-a bavai maraikye, *ai 

One man-to two children were. The-younger son-Ms father-to said, ‘ O 

baba, kor ke tankyai jirae yeitik, maina dhya.’ Eadaz 
father, whatever that own' part-thine comes, to-me give.' Afterwards 

2o2 
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basa mal guraik, aija suratalai daikye, ada aulai daikye, 

fatjier-hia property seized, the-half younger-to gave, the-half elder-to gave, 

Badaz suratala putrasa, alt“, nau du kan, iliilikya kor ke 

Afterwards the-yomger son-his, eight, nine days after, all whatever that 

jiray-a yeyaik, jam kak“. Sudurai vatan gyik. 

part-io-Us had-Gome, collected made. Far country went. 

Dr. Morgenstierne has also supplied the following List of Words intheyarious 
dialects of Pasbai - 




3. Tliree 

4. Four 

5. Pive 

6. S 


V. Sevon 


9. Nine 

10. Ten 

11. Twenty 
Fifty 

13. Hundred 

14. I • 

15. Of me 

16. Mine 

17. We 

18. Of us 

19. Our 
20.. Thou 
21. Of thee 
22^ Thine 

23. Tou 

24. Of jou 


Geoitp S. 

Geoup 2 . 1 

i (QulbaliSr.) 

i 

(Ozbiiu) 

. 

(Kaill.) 



chfir • 
}.anja 



I XIUYV « • I UCbT 


da . ♦ due « * dai 

i west . . Y‘st • . v*st 


sad, pinj* 
i wnst. 


mni 

a (a me). 

, man, must . mau , 

I baraa 

, hama • hainOt 
, haniast 

. tu 

. tiii (tihi) 

. tan, tflst . tan, tOz 
. xtioma • mya . 

. mOrna . 1 


(Barra-i*3iur.) 


daya , . d© . . dS. 

v»st . • vest . . veat. 

diiya u dai .•* •••■ 

panjaYuya • 

a . . mum, (a) . S. 

mam # mum, (mam) mum. 

maina . mSna, (mSiiu) menS, meui, 

hama . ama. . auia 

hami • 

hamae 

. ta . * (tii) • - tfi. 

. tau . . 

, taiua . . (tfinft) 

. mya ‘ ' (eni&) ^ Sma 


Pashftl-.26l 
















Gnorp 1. 


Gbofp S* 


Gboup 3. 


Geoxtp 4. 


Esglifth. 

25. Year 

26. He . 

27. Of him 

28. His . 

29. They 

30. Of them 
81. Their 

32. Hand 

33. S^oot . 

34. Nose 

35. Bye , 

36* Month « 

87. Tooth 
38. Ear . 

89. Hair 

40. Head 

41. Tongue 

42. Beli;p . • 

43. Back 

44. I ron 

46. Gold 
43. Silver 

47 . Father 

48. Mother 

49. Broiher . 

50. Sister 
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(GulWhar.) 

1 

(Ozbin.) 

(Najil ) 

(Laujx>vaii,) 

(Waigal.) 

(l)arra-i-aur.) 

• msmSst 

myoot 

... 

mjS (?) 

... 


• sa, sam 

... 

sa 

ass 

... 

se 

te, tidsS 

... 

... 

ate, to 

.c. 


test , 

atyod 


tSse . , 

... 


tSma . 


•• 

uma . 

... 


ti 

... 

... 

ateda 

... 

... 

t6m§st 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

hCst, cha- 

pilH. 

asti-Sm 

host . 

h5,s-t 

ast-sm 

ast-yem. 

p^ii 


... 

pa 

pS-em 

pa. 

XL^at . 

nes 

nast , 

nas-i 

nas-t 

nas. 

achhfii 

aehi ♦ 

aohl , 

aohhi 

anch, (anchl) 

anch. 

gilun 

g»10D. 

dttr 

gilan 

... 

dOr. 

dandun 

don 

dand^-yem , 

dan-d 

1 

dand~0m 

dan. 

kayil, koi 

khOi , 

kayetl-m 

1 

kai 

k^ 

har. 

lf5m . 

! 

ghiitrl-em 

"lyiStr 


chal 


kapOl 

kapal-am 

^Ir, kap&l , 

sir 

^Ir. 

jiba . 

jih 

jib-om 

i‘p • 

jev-am 

jeb. 

gare . 

... 

kuchi-em 

kiloh 

knchl-m 

... 

kai 

navati 

pi-om 

navati 

geii-im 

iwaist) 

gyen. 

chimfir 

ahenfi 

chiimur 

chiitnar 

(chimtlr) 

chemar. 

t*‘lu 

t'^lu 

t*la 


(tela) 

§ihopeg zar. 

nokrrt 

zar 

zar 

nokra, 
^hhelak zar 

(zar) 

^eleg zar. 

9.ada 

hti^ . 

b^w . 

hai\ 

babO.~m 

tail. 

ai 

al 

ai 

al 

nya-m 

al 


... 

layo-m 

laya . 

laa-m 

iSya-m, 

saiwii 

siiyii-ni 

sayo-ni 

sayii • 

setek 

saya-m. 











Englbh. 

Geoitp 1. 

Geoitp 2. 

Group 3. 

Gbous 4, 

(Gulbabar.) 

(Ozhln.^ 

(Nejil.) 

(Laurovao.) 

(Waigal.) 

(Barra-i-nur.) 

51. !Man 


• 

w*p*mala . 

... 

vn‘ . 

Ylr 

... 

ad'ml. 

52. Woman 



mashi 

•• 

ajezfi, 

ma^i. 

az^za 

zaeb . 

zalp. 

53. Wife 

• 

« 

... 

... 

masie- 

kaletrim. 

ma^I 

- 

aieka. 

54. Child 



Ulkdl (;?.) 

... 

... 

bSpH . 

... 


56, Son • 


• 

puti* 

putri-em 

putrl-em 

putr* 


pu^li-eui. 

56, Dauglitei' , 

« 

t 

janjika, 
w eya. 

jansekatl 

viya-m 

vSy , 

kitSlek 

klt^ek. 

59, Shepherd 





... 

... 

(pasiwalSi) . 

... 

61. Devil 



... 

- 

... 

... 

(do) . 

... 

62. Sun . 



sura . 

SUP 

aur 

sur 

sur 

sur. 

63. Moon 



niatau 

moi 


mai . 

lUa . 

znai. 

64. Star . 



.si tarn 

... 

sifcm'u 

“starich 

tayurlk 

tara. 

65 Fivo , 



l^^Uana, 
i ^iiiai. 

augOr . 

angpr 

angar 

angar 

anar. 

66. Water 



wurk 

erg . 

Or^T . 

var*^k 

wark 

war*^k. 

67. House 



andarn 

, voi 

yoi . 

vai • 

gOs^iu 

gOsjiiti, 

68. Horse . 



gCirfl 


gSrii . 

gOra . 

gOra . • 

g5xa. 

69. Cow . 



gavandl 

gavandl 

; 

gCluh 

gaundi 

gClah 

ga, g61a6. 

70. Dog . 



shnh . 

ahloh 

shuBg 

slmii 

shSrih, 
(ahunih) . 

siurlh,. 

71. Cat . 



pis^ilk 

pusiak 

p'^sliak 

pshak 

undarek 

undali. 

72, Cook 

73. Duck 

* 


Burris, 

(hen) 

kukur. 

khuris, (hen) 
kiikiir 

^urfis, (Mn) 
®st“ri kaku:pl 

murghavl . 

kb urns, (hen) 
kukupi. 

chuchiila 

ban • 

murg^avl - 

kukGp 

74. Ass . • 

« 


ulQk 

• . • 


khar , 


karats.. 

75. Catntel 



usht^r 

s^iitur 

^uihr 

flthfir 

sutir . 

Ohatur. 

76. Bird . 



pahi^Im 

pa<?hin 


par*nda 

(jinavrar) 

•«% 

77. Go . 



pargwam^ . 


t ' 

param^ 

... 

pa^ ! 

78. Eat , 

* 


^ewam . 

^sitaem^ . 

gjigtayam^ . 

ayam 

agaud 

yat ! 

79, Sit . . 

• 

* 

nltikam 

... 

nllkem 

3i*ylkam 

nevam 

neS ! 


^ Frei^nt sice* 1* And io throughout) except in the last columii> in which it i» Imperative Bias* 
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Geofp 1. 

1 ‘ 

Osotfr 2. 

Gboof 3. 

Gaoup 4. 

Enfflish. 

(GulbabSr.) 

(Ozbin.) 

(Xaill.) 

} 

(LanrovSn.) 

(Waigal.) 

(r>arrft.i'nur.) 

80. Come 

• f • 


ailekem (I 
came) 

yagam . . 


et! 

81. Beat 

hanwam 

... 

bantayam . 

hanam 

•• 


82. Stand 



zbdnani , 

zbanam 

• t » 

... 

83. Die ... 

murl (iead) 



lik (dead) . 

... 

* « « 

84, Give 

dewam 



dayam 

«»• 

. •« 

85. Rnn 

(Lawetim 


i • * 

f’hat'gam . 

... 


166. lam 

im . 

... 

yam . 

am . 

* t « 

aim. 

167. Thou art 

i 

... 

s 

ai 

« t * 

ai. 

158. He is . . . 

a, shl 

... 

a. sb! 

asta (m.), a 
(/.), silk 
(«.) 

• 9 * 

as, shl. 

l59. We are , , 

aTs . 

..li 

y§u . 

ama • « 

• *« 

aisa 

180. You are . 

unda 

i«» 

und® 

ai 

... 

ai. 

161. They are . 

un, • 

i 

un . 

m . 

... 

ain, 

179. 1 beat 

... 

^aitaem, I 
am eating. 

... 

1 

f • • 

nMm, I sit 
down. 

aakam, I am 
eating. 

180. Thou beatest . 

... 

zhaitOe, fhu 
art eathig. 

1 «. 

111 

ndvai, thou 
s i t te ct 
down. 

aaki, thou 
art eating. 

181. He beats . 

... 

zbaitrt, 1.0 is 
eating. 

... 

(•i 

n§vS8, he 
sits down. 

yagba (?), 
he is eating. 

182. We beat . . , 

... 

zhaitaes, vie . 
ara eating, 

ia« 

t •• 

i 

nevas, we sit 
down. 

uakas, vie 
are eating. 

183. You beat . 

• I* 

!zbaitonde, 
ym are 
eating. 

! 

*«« 


nsvai, you 
sit down. 

aako, you 
are eating. 

184, They beat 

1 

1 

» I* 

i 

^aitOn, they 
are eating. 

*** 

j 

• «» 

J 

nevian, they 
sit down. 

aakan, they 
ate eativ-g. 
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TIRAHI. 

Toge no.— On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Tirahi language. All that had hitherto been known 
about it w'as contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1838.^ This w^as sufficient to show that it belonged to the Kalasha-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kahr Group of the Bardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in, con- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakzais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
Tillages are at the present day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-khel. Jaba is shown 
on sheet 38J of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valiev 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Bakka Fbrt, and 
about half way between Bakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Afghan neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahi is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in tlie neighbouring parts 
of Britisli India, in the Peshawar Bistrict, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirahi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transEroutier criminals when they 
wish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

For move than twenty-five years I had been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, hut without success. Finally, Sir Auvel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
epeak it. In March 1919, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George Eoos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the Korth-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know Tirahi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through tiie help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Afraz-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old nmn named Shah Rasul, whose original home was ia Jaba, but 
who had left his country for many year’s and was now resident in Jfawa-kala. When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from his home had impaired bis facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Rasul secured the presence of a younger man wdiose memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men wei’e completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; hut, with their aid, he succeeded in writing 
•down a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 
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kindly placed at my disposal, and from them I have been able to compile the following^ 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, but it gives a very fair 
idea of the general features of Tirahi. I also add the version of the Parable as written 
down by Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole I append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech’s word-list of 1838. There are a few words and phrases 
the meaning of which I have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, but even with these I think that, thanks to 
Sir Anrel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 

As already stated, Tirahi is certainly a Dardic language, and is closely connected 
with Kaiasha, Pashai, and Gawar-bati, but it is also to be noted that it shows clear 
points of relationship with Shina and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East. Compare, for instance, Tirahi swre, a child, with Kashmiri shur'‘ ; mala^ 
a father, with Shina ma/d and Kashmiri wdr ; and ulha (not utha)^ stand up, with 
Kashmiri woth. As usual in Dardic lauguages, there are several woi’ds which 
have preserved in k remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are den, a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhenith, 
and asi, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit hastah. It is hardly necessary to add 
that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afgj^ans, they have freely borrowed from 
Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Lawman, north of the Biver Kabul. 
Ningrahar, where Tirahi is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further south, 
again, in Waziristan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in close contact witli a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces of Dardic 
influence. Purtlier .south we come to the Khetraus of Thal-Chotiali, These people 
speak a corrupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to Sindhi, and 
in this, too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirahi forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Da/distan, north of the 
Kabul, with a chain of three languages which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and reach down to the mouth of the Indus. It is nf<t necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bbil languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the Kskani dialect of Marathi. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirahi gives us the hitherto missing link in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the Hindukush to Goa. 

In the following pages, I give a reference for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references “ Par.” indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and “ L.” indicates the List of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Pronunciation. 

It invisti be remembered. tha,t tlie in&teria.ls collected depend Eluiost entirely on 
■wlmt was uttered by two illiterate men. Sir A.tirel Stein, in. recording th.e Tiralii words 
Tittered by tbem, most riglitly refi'ained from any attempt at securing apparent uni- 
formity, but wrote down for eacb word as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
in each, particular case. In recording a language which has previously been reduced 
to writing, thei*e is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation with 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; but when a language has no standard, — and 
to a less extent, even in every language which has a standard, — ^the actual pronuncia- 
tion of each word varies each time it is uttered, according to its collocation in the 
sentence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hindostani, these 
changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which the 
speaker insensibly conforms, bat in a language such as Tirahi which has no standard, 
they are much more considerable, and we find the same word pronounced by these men 
in very different ways at different times. Eor instance, for ‘ man ’ the speakers at one 
time said and at another time adam; for ‘good,’ at one time brada, and at 
another breda ; and for ‘ child,' at one time had'^na, with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time baidaa, with] a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
circumstances, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to say here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowels, and that the 
•consonantal system appears to be pretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Dardio languages. 

The Article. 

There appears to be an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd i wahdat 
and the Kashmiri -a. It is formed by adding i to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is khardb badani, a bad boy {bad^na) (L. 129) 

Eor the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun le or Id is very commonly 
•employed. Thus ; — 

le pakirasi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84) 
le pardna kusf'ra^ zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226) 
le zln ku^ra dak Mkum thd, put the saddle on the horse's back fL. 227). 
le kila ek hanyd-ma achhita tij (I) have bought (it^ from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241) 

Ghana mala la breda haUa thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par, 

27). 

Id gana pui‘'r gJitmd khitm ga, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 

The demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus ; — 
lema Jaha-manznni sawn kuz’^ra brade tlna, in Jaba all horses are good (L, 140). 
lema Kabula-manzutn sawe barS ^ardba tlna, i.a Kabul all mares are bad 
(L. 141). 

VOL. I, PART I. 
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DECLENSION. 

Nouns Substantive. 

Gender. — There are not sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 
All that can be said is that the feminine gender is recognized, and that many feminine 
nouns end in e ox e when, in India, they would end in ~t. Thus we have stre (Indian 
strl), a woman (List, 62, 53, 128) ; achchke (Kashmiri dchh'), an eye (L. 35) ; de 
(Indian dht), a daughter (L. 66, 110); hare, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare hrada adam, a good man (L. 120), and hrada stre, a good woman (L. 128), but 
h'ade stre, good women (L. 130) ; sura, small (L. 28), hut sure, a little girl (L. 56) ; 
sawa hu^ra, all horses (L. 110), and sawe bare, all mares (L. 141) ; ti, he is (L. 158),, 
and te, she is (L. 53, 56). 

Declension. — The Nominative case singular calls for no remarks. It takes no- 
termination. When a noun is the subject of a transitive verb in a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is put into the Agentive case, which will be described further on. 

The Accusative case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus: — 
le paMrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. St). 

asto-manznm angur tsiyd, pade-martzum pand tsiyd, put ye a ring on the hand, 
put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22), 
ek hreda hatsa dnlnes, bring ye a good calf for him (Par. 23). 
kui-ma uwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 
l^ushdll karem, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
le adam hrok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
le Mat nialasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L, 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as 
usual in connected languages, put in the nominative ease, the subject being put into the 
case of the Agent. The following examples will suffice : — 

chdna mala Id hreda hatsa kuMto, thy father slaughtered the good calf ; lit. the 
good calf was slaughtered by the father (Par. 27). 
mala gana putrasi jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son ; lit. by 
the father answer was given to the elder son (Par. 31), 
mala rdm icere, the father made comi)assion ; lit. by the father compassion was 
made (Par. 20). 

sure put^r tan/u mdl jama kere, the younger son collected his property ; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Par. 13). 

General Oblique case. — The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same- 
in form as the nominative. Thus : — ‘ 

giusd Mum, in anger (Par. 28). 
hadmdshl Mum, in debauchery (Par. 13), 
kui-ma, from the well (L. 237). 
kursi-ma, from the chair (L. 82). 

ddk JcJhum, (put) nn (the horse’s) back (L. 227). Of. ddka Mum below'. 
hukm-ma hahr, outside {i.e., against) an order (Par. 29). 
nazar-manzum, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Cf. nazatam-munzmn below. 
puPr Mnm, on the son (L. 228). 
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More often it ends in a, even when the nominative singular does not end in that 
letter. Thus : — 

fmida jchiim, (nom. pand), on a journey (L. 224). 

ddka (nom. ddh), (riding) on the back (of a horse) (L. 230). Of. dak 

hhum above. 

le mulV-mansmn (nom. mulk), in that country (Par. 14). Of. mulke-manxum 
below. 

mala tarafe (nom. mala)y tow'ards the father, mala-ma, from a father (L. I04i). 
mdla-mansum (nom. 'mdl)^ in the property (Par, 12). Of. mala tak^nii division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

ddma khum (nom, dam), (bind) with a rope (L. 236). 
brada adama-ma (nom. adam), from a good man (L. 122), 
thdna-manzum (nom. than), in the house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233). 

Ichdra khum (nom. khdr). on the top (L. 229). 

lema wakta Mitm (nom. waM), at that time (L. 162). So wakta-manzum 
(L. 163). 

When a general oblique case is followed by an enclitic word beginning with a 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is added to the 
oblique case. Thus : — 

chdna nazarani-manztim (for nazara-manzum), in thy sight (Par. 21). 
brichat-idna (nom. brich), under a tree (L. 230). Cf. ut ti, for 4i U, he has eome^ 
given below under the perfect tense. 

Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 
are : — 

mala tarafe (nom. taraf ) u, he came in the direction of {i.e., towards) the father- 
(Par. 23). 

le mulke~manzum, in that country (Par. 14). Of. muHd^-manzam above. 
pade-manzum (nom. padl), on the foot (Par. 22). 

we (or breymanzum, in his heart (Par. 16, 17). The Nom. Sing, of this word 
appears to be are, as in Par. 22. 
daze pas {nom. 'daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 
asto-manznm (nom. cist), on the hand (Par. 22). 
jango~ioakta (nom. Jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163). 

Two words are irregular. The Avord cle, a daughter, has its oblique singular dan,- 
and spaz, a sister, has spazwi. These will he dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique ends in ad, often shortened to as or is. This is most 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other colldcations. Thus : — 

brada adamasi, to a good man (L. 121). le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee 
to that man (L. 234). 
desi, to a daughter (L. 112). 

gd dur mulkasi, he Avent to afar country (Par. 13). 

malasi, to a father (L. 103). me tdnu malasi hazam, I shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). le malasi jawdh dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
me le ada^m diyanasi dita tea, 1 gave that m'an for a beaimg (i.e., to he beaten) 
(L. 177). 
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mm mmo tre ddf^mo khdrasi da bazam, we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 

7 nasi 7 nmdsib, proper for me (Par. 21) . 

le paMi'asi eh ana de^ give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

mala gatia putrmi jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

av) an thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 

las pujMa here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

eh tdnii muharis ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, as seems 
to be more commonly employed than asi. Thus : — 

lemas shisi {nom. shi) khnat, the'-pvice of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as and {a) si. 

h'ada adamas than hbaka ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le par d» a hurras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102) . 

(ihdna sands (iioin. sand) dante brbh ti'ighna tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

7nydna irbras puif'r, the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

It should be noted that it is sometimes dilOBcult to say whether this termination 
as is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
■‘his’:— 

tdnn malas badmaskl Mum- chi het'C, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that md-las is a dative used 
as a definite accusative. 

le malas gd, his fatb«‘»’ went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case : — 
l^d thdnasi bb gh a b, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where ive should use the ablative. 
Thus : — 

te hdma adamosi (or adama-ma) (vchhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 240) ? 

my and dmisi l^nt utii, a letter lias come from my daughter (L. 113). 
lemajaisi {nom. Jai) Kashmir hatesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place 
. (L. 222) ? 

We have an ablative of comparison in : — 

lema brijasi le haza li, this is higher than tliat tower (L. 136). 
lemas spazumi le adamas bra haza ti, the brother of that man is taller than his 
sister (L, 231) 

We shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also be made with 
the help of the postposition 7na. 

With regard to the above examples, note that the words de, a daughter, and spazy 
a sister, form the oblique singular by adding ««, — thus, dun and spazun. Note also 
that, as we shall see, the termination asi also occurs in the plural. It seems probable 
that here plural forms have been carelessly used for the singular. 
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We have just seen that the Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as. It may also be indicated by simply prefixing the unaltered word to the governing 
noun. Thus ; — 

le kila eh hanyd-mat from a shopkeeper of the village (L. 241). 
breJchta (? nominative) khdra khum. on the top of a hill (L. 229). 
husf'ra ddJc Mkum, on the horse’s back (L. 227). Of. hurras zln, the horse’s 
saddle, in 226. 

chana mala thdna-manzim, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

mydna maV' hrok mazdurdno wdnat there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

tsdll tsindar, a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

dsmdn nazar-manzum, in the sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 
domdma dwdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
galiz waJcta Mkiim, at the time of theft (L. 164). 

It is probable that the Agentive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense foimed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general oblique case as in other Dardic languages. But, as we have seen, this 
general oblique case, is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that in Ormuri, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Dardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. No instances occur in the List of Words : — 

svtve 'put^T mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditanas on p. 294, under the head of the past tense. 
sw'e put'^T tdnu mdl jama kere, the younger son collected his property (Par. 12). 
le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pt'egl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
mala tdnu naukardnosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 
mala gano> putrasi jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two oases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition na 
(compare the Hindustani ne). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the first of the two instances it is employed in both senses 

puti'e-iia le-na aft, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le“na Idsi art, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 
in the Pnrable, in which it is formed by the postposition ni : 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Dative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination oei. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition Thus : - 
le-na aft, said to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a definite 
accusative, as in : — 

lema-ma hreda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
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Formation of the Plural. — The plural is often the same as the singular. This is 
especially the case "when a noun ends in a or <5, but there are also other cases : — 

mala, fathers (sing, mala) (L. 106) ; Jeuz''ra, horses (sing, huz^'ra) (L. 140) ; sand, 
dogs (sing, sand) (L. 148). 

pand, in pade-manzum pmid tsiyd, put ye a shoe (or slioes) on his foot (or feet), 
may be either singular or plural (Par. 22). 
ose, deer (sing, ose) (L. 155). 

az broke store (sing, store) tlna, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 
mydna thdna-manzum hrbk brade sire (sing, stre) tlna, in my house there are 
many good women (L. 130). 

lema-ma Id rupai (sing, rupai) achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 
le ddam tdmi mdl (sing, mdl) tsarti H, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 
de, daughters (sing, de) (L. 115). den, cows (sing, den) (L. 145). go, bulls (sing. 
go) (L. 144). 

le mydna de panzl sansar (sing, sansar) te, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 
(L. 111). 

lema Kahida-manzum sauce hare (sing, hare) Mardba tlna, in Kabul ail mares 
are bad (L. 141). 

Sometimes a is added to form the plural. Thus : — 

ek ad" mas do put"ra (sing, pufr) wdna, a certain man had two sons (Par. 11). 
ehmia mala thdna-manzum katisi putra tlna, how many sons are there i 7 i tlix- 
father's house (L. 223; ? ‘ ^ 

le dd^nia (sing. dd"m) Ichardb tlna, those men are bad (L. 29). Cf. dd' mo, below. 
td tre dd^ma hokkydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

bra da adama (sing, adam) lema khdr-manzum brok tlna, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124). 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or <?. This is es])ecially a feminine ending, but it 
mav also be masculine. Thus : — 

V 

tsdle (sing, tsdli), she-goats (L. 152), 

chdna sands danfe (sing, dant) brok trigh^na tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146), 

The word m'aui is plural, but I do not know the singular. It occurs in pregi 
wrani tsarai, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume that the word means ‘ sheep,’ 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid giving offence by using the word for ‘ swine/ 
Compare the Ormuri lorai, a sheep. In Pashto, the same word means ‘ lamb.’ 

Tte plural ends in o in men samo tre dd'mo Mdrasi da bazam, we three men ail o-o 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, however, dd'nia, above. In mazdurdno, servants 
(Par. 17), o has been added to a Pashto or Persian plural. In two other words a is 
similarly added instead of o. These are uMkdna (sing, iiich), camels, and rnargAdna 
(sing, margi), birds. With uMkdna, compare the Pashto ukhdn, oblique ukhnnd. 

The Oblique Plural ends in an. Thus : — 

hrada adam.an thdna sura tlna, the houses of the good men are small (li. 125) 
sawa hrada adaman le Js&abar de-o, give the news to all good men (1 j. 126). 
wranin Mkb, (?) the food of the sheep (Par. 16). Here the meaning of kho is 
doubtful. Kegarding the meaning of tcrani, see above. 
sawa brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, that is the highest of all towers (L. 137). 
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In the following the oblique plural ends in apparently a singular form - 
chana mdl-mata strlzl (sing. nom. strtza) khum chi kere, he wasted thy substance 
on females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in dti. Thus : — 
gmiia puV'r tsakaldn-manzvm tod, the elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
sawa tkdndn-ma chana than hrada ti, thy liouse is the best of all houses (L. 134). 

It ends in dna in tdnu dostdna sama, with my friends (Par. 29). 

At other times we have the Pashto oblique plural in and. Thus : — 

tdmi mazdiirdno-l^um me sama kare, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative plural mazdurdm (Par. 17) mentioned 
above. 

In the following we have -gdna, which may be compared with the Pashto 
-gdno : — 

letik samaragdna chana au da karem., for so many years I am doing 

thy service (Par. 29). 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun de, a daughter, which 
has dun for its oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singular (L. 116-118). Thus, 
my dna dim umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). As already stated, it seems 
probable that dun is properly only plural, and, that when used for the singular, it is 
simply an instance of carelessness. 

On the other hand, the singular is often used instead of the plural, as in : — 
domdma dwdz, the sound of drums (Par. 26). 

lema tre had^na (plural) malasi (plural) Mkahar ut fi, information has come 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). 

pade-manzum (smg. nom. padl) pand ts^yd, put ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
feet (or foot) (Par. 22). 

The use of the singular form malasi for the plural ablative is further illustrated 
by the following examples, in which the singular termination ctsi reappears as si 
added to the plural oblique case : — 

dttnsi, to or from daughters (L. 117-8). 

le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 16). 
hrada adamansi kh abar ut ti, news has come from good men (L. 127). 
mala tdnu natikardnosi an, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). In 
this example, the termination si has been added to a borrowed Pashto form. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the Standard I^ist of Words and Sentences (Nos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-8):—— 



Singular. 

Plui-al. 

Nom. 

mala, a father. 

mala. 

Gen. 

malm 

mala. 

Dat. 

malasi 

malasi. 

Abl. 

mala~ma 

malasi. 


Ton. I, TAET I. ^ Q 
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Singular* 

Plurai. 

Nom. 

brada adam, a good man 

brada odama. 

Gen. 

brada adamas 

brada a daman- 

Dat. 

brada adamasi 

hi'oda adoman. 

Abl. 

brada adoma-ma 

hrada odomansi. 

.Nom. 

de, a daughter 

de. 

Gen. 

de 

dun. 

Dat. 

desi 

dunsi. 

Ahl. 

dunsi (? plural). 

dunsi. 


Otlier relations of time or place are indicated with the aid of postpositions. Of 
these, the following have been noted 

hooka, near, governing the dative, as in : — 

Mkd fhdnasi bo g h a d, when he came near the house (Par. 26). 
bah}', outside, governing the ablative, as in*. — 

ao chdna hulcum-ma bdlir nd gim, I did not go outside {i.e., disoliey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 

dapdra, for the sake of, borrowed from Pashto, and governing the general oblique 
case, as in : — 

te leina dapdi'd hreda batsa kuhhto. for his sake thou slaughteredst the o-ood calf 
(Par. 30). 

Mkum. The general meaning of this seems to be ‘on’, but there are other 
derivative meanings. It governs tlie general oblique case : — 
le zln Icuz'^ra dak thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227), 

lema ad'Mcis pul")' ]chu}H me brok difvia here ilno, I have made many stripes 
on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le adorn fdna mdl h'ekhta khdra l^mi tsa)'n ti, that man is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

le ddam kuz")'a ddka Mktitn sj)d)'a ga. that man is mounted on a horse’s 
back (L. 230). 

chdjia mdl-matd st)'lzi chi here, wasted thy property on females 

(Par. 30). 

00 az goiia panda l^um gd wdma, I went on a long way to-day (L. 224), 
le ga)ia ^iui")' gktissd Mkum gd, the elder son became on anger {Le., became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

le adorn ddnia Mknm fare, bind that man with a rope (L. 236). 
me sw'o wdma lema toakfo at that time I was small (L. 162). 

le adorn ditr wo galiz wakfa khum, that man was away at the time of 
theft (L. 164). 

idmi mazdw'dno kihum me soma hare, make me like (one) among thy servants 
, (Par. 19). 

J^are, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in : — 
te meMio me Mare we, thon wast always with me (Pai*. 31). 

Id (chare nail ga (Par, 16) ap^jears to mean ‘took refuge near him,’ but 
is doubtful. 

ma is usually a postposition of the ablative. It is added to the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

an le^na kw'si-ma uthwn, I stand up from this chair (L. 82). 
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mala-ma, from a father (L. 104). 

brada adama-ma Mkabar ut ti^ news has come from a good man (L. 122). 
lema-ma Id rupai aohhito, take those rupees from him (L, 235). 
hui-ma mca prela, draw water from the well (L. 227). 

lema-ma Id hrokhrade wa, from this {i.e.y because) he was very well (Par. 27). 

We have ablatives of comparison in : — 

miydna-ma chdaa than hrada t% thy house is better than mine (Xi. 133). 

satoa thdndn-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than all houses (X. 134). 

sawa brijan-ma le brij haza this tower is higher than all towers (X. 137). 

Certain postpositions or prepositions govern the ablative with this mat as in : — 
hukvim-nia bdhr, outside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diyan-ma, after beating, i.e.> having beaten (X. 17S). 

This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in : — 

lema-ma breda jdmd-na and^ bring ye for him the good garment (Par, 22). 
lema-ma Mtabar gd ti, of {i.e., conceming) him it is said (X. 27). 

Sometimes it appears to be used to form a genitive, as in : — 
te-ma, of thee (X. 21) ; td-ma, of you (X. 24). 

lema-ma hr am l^ardb ti, their business is bad (X. 31). It is, however, impossible 
to be certain about the first two without any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps means ‘ owing to them the business is bad 

manzum, in, with other derived meanings. It is used with the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

le mulke-manzum hrok grdnl we, a great famine happened in that land (Par. 
14). 

le ure-manzum le l^iydl ica, in his heart there was this thought (Par. 16). 

So Id tdnu ore-manzum arl, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
chdna nazar-{ov tiazaram-) manzum gunagdr bent, I am a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. 18, 21).- 

az mydna ihdna-manznm ek den m'ra gd te, to-day a cow has died in my 
house (X. S3). 

mydna thana-manzum hrdh bra^e sfre tlna, there ai’e many good women in 
my house (X. 130). 

lema Jaba-manzum sawa kuz^ra brade tlna, in Jaba all the horses are good 
(X. 140). 

lema Kabula-matizum satoe bare khardba tfna, in Kabul all the mares are 
bad (X. 141). 

chdna mala thdna-manzuni katisi put“ra tlna, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house ? (X. 223). 

le pardna kue"ras zln mydna thdna-manzum, in my house (is) the saddle ot 
the white horse (X. 226). 

le sdn gana piif*)' ^akaldn-mo nzwn tod, his eldest son was in the fields (Par. 
25). 

lema aato-manznm angnr tsiya, pade-manzum pana /siyu, put ye ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

■2 Q 2 
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to 8Uf'o lodzjango wakia-manzum, thou wast small at the time of fighting 
(L. 163). 

lema-mamum sure, the younger from among them (Par. 12). 
vtiydnu vndla^nianzum ki hissa om/c, from in the property the share which 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pm, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. When used as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative osi's.e, m io. pas diyan~ma, after beating 
(L. 178). When used as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in tswk'" daze pas, after a few days (Par, 13), 
pati, after, governs the genei-al oblique case, as in: — 

lema pail mala tarafe it, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20), 

patikana, behind, governs the genitive in : — 

Ghana, patikana kdmik haddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee ? (L. 

239). 

aama, with, together with, governs the dative in : — 

ki imm dostdna sama ]^ushdli kere, that I made merry with my friends 
(Par. 29). 

It gives the force of a dative in : — 

me sama (or wasi) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean ‘ equal to ‘ in : — 

tdnw mazdnrdno T^um me sama kare, make me equal to thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

tom, under, probably governs. the general oblique case, as in brichat torn, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

waza, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of tona (L. 280). 


Nouns Adjective. 

Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and number, but the available 
materials are not sufficient for laying down any general rules. All that can now be said 
is that the termination e ove occurs most frequently in the case of adjective agreeing 
with feminine nouns or with mascTiline plural nouns. But this is hy no means a uni- 
versal rule. For this reason, it is best to give here simply a list of all the adjectives 
noted, with the context in which they occur. 

odasta, hungry, in Id brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
brada or breda, good. Used attrihutively in : — 

le breda dd'^m. ti, he is a good ihan (L. 261. 

bre^ jd.md-na and,, bring ye the good garment (Par. 22). 

br€4a bafsa, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attrihutively, it does not change in 
masculine declension. 

For the feminine singular, we have brada sire, a good wmman, and for the feminine 
plural, W'e have mydna llidna^mavzuni hvdk brade stre t'ma, in my house there are many 
good women (L. 130). 
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This word is used predioatiTely in : — 

Ghana than hrada ti, thy house is good (L, 22). 
az sure bi'ada ti, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 

mydna ihdna-ma chdna than hra^a ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133, so 
134). 

We have brade or brade, instead of hrada, in the following : ~ 

Id brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

diyan bra de nati, it Is, not ^oodi to h&aA,. In both these cases brade is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

lema Jaba-manzum saica husfra brade tina, in Jaba all the horses are good (L, 
140). 

lema sawa brade tlna, they are all good (L. 161). 
brok or brok, much, many. Used attributively in : — 

brbk granl (fern.) we, there was a great famine (Far. 14). 

mydna mala. Id sure thdna-manzum brok tiniar langd ii, my father is living in that 
small house for along time (L. 233). 

mydna maV^ brok niuzdurdtio wdna, there were many setfvants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

mydna thdna-manzum brok brade sire tina, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in : — 

az broke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of ‘ very in : — 
la brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
me brok gwiagar tim, 1 am very sinful (Par. 21). 

Id brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

chdna sands dante brok tri gh na tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le adam brok do, beat that man well 236). 
betmhuf, in te bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be gd dur niulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in : — 

Id dur icamala bichi, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 

le adam dur wa galiz wnkta Mkum, that man was far away at the time of the theft 

(L. 164). 

ga^a, great, long, elder, as in : — 

ao azgana yandajchum gd wdma, I walked a long way today (L. 221). 

le sdn ga^a put“r tsakaldn-manzmn wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25. 

So 28). 

mala gam patrasi Jawdb diia, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, in : — 

le gar gd wa, he had been lost (L. 24. So 3i). 
hohhy&r, clever, in : — 

to hokhgdr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 

td tre dd^ma hokhydr tiza, you thi’ee men are clever (L. 23). 
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ham, present, in ; — 

me hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
dezl hdzir hazam, I shall be present (?)today (L. 173). 
le satoa hdzir wdma, they were all present (L. 167). 
jalti, speedy, quick, as in : — 

Idjnltl €i, he came quickly {i.e., he ran) (Par. 20). 
jalti ho, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 

Jifide, living, alive, in : — 

Icdln jinde gd,no-\\ he became alive (Par. 24-, 32). 
kaza, high, tall, as in : — 

lema hrijasi le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (X;. 136). 
eatoa hrijan-ma le hrij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all tow’^ers (L. 137). 
lemas spazmisi le adf'mas hrd kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

khardh, bad, attributive, as in — 
ichardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129). 
ek J^ardh kumdv, a bad girl (L. 131). 

Predicatively in 

le ddt'ma khardb Una, those men are bad (L. 29). 
lema-ma kram l^ardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 
tao sawa khardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. ICO). 

lema Kdbtda-manzum saice hare khardha (fern, pi.) Una, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 14-1). 

Mkushdl, happy, in ure khushat, gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32). 
lol, red, in lol zar, red precious metal, i.e., gold (L. 45). 
mundsib, proper, as in ; — 

me sama (or masi) mnndsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

Mkushdll karan mundsib wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
pardnc, white, as in ; — ° 

paruna zar, white precious metal, i,e., silver (L. 46). 
le pardna kuz'^ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
snt a. Sure, sure, small, younger. Attributively in : — 

^ema-manznm silre pnf^r mala ditanas, from among them, the y ounger son said to 
his father (Par. 12). 

tsuJd' daze pas tnlre put^r tdnu mdl jama here, oiter a few days the younger son 
collected his property (Par. 13). 

mydna mala Id sure thdna-manzum brok umar langd H, my father is living a long 
time in that small house (L. 233). 

le sure (fern.) mydna cle te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

Used predicatively in : — 

lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L, 28). 

me suro [ sic] wdma lema wakta Mkum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 

tosuro [sic] wdz jangawakta-manzutn, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

It will he observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is a or o, 
not e. 
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saw, satoa, all, as in : — 

Id saw mdl chiz Icere, he wasted all his substance (Pai*. 14). 

lema Jaha-manzum sawa kuz'^ra hrade tlna, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 
sawn bfoda adamaii Is j^abai' de-o, give the news to all good men (L. 126). 
sawa thdndn-ma chdna than bmda ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 
sawa brijan~ma le brij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lema Kdbula^manzum satoe bare (fern. pL) Mkardhct tlna, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

This word is often used to- indicate a plural, as in : — 
do sawa gj^arlbane tima, we (ail) are poor (L. 159). 
tao sawa Ichardbe Hza, you (all) are bad (L. 160). 
lema sawa brade tlna, they (all) are good (K. 161), 
tao sawa bogAa todma, you (all) were near by (L. 166). 
le sawa hdzir wdma, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
trighna, sharp, as in ; — 

chdna sands dante' brok trighna tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
tsukf* , a few, as in tsuk^ daze jyas, after a few days (Par. 13). 

Pronouns. 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the following forms : — 



Sing, 

Plav. 

Nom, 

ao, an, or me, I. 

ao, do, men. 

Agent. 

me. 

ao. 

Gen. 

mydna. 

mydna. 


masi-da, da me. 

masl. 

Pat. 

masi, (?) me sama. 

t • • 

Obi. 

me. 

• •p 


The following are examples of the use of the above forms : — 

Singular Nominative. 

<550 lemaji odasta-ni mara gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
ao chdna hukuni~ma bdhr nd gim, I went not outside thy command (Par. 29). 
ao ditaon, I sti'ike (L. 179). 

ao az gana panda khiim gd wdma, I walked a long way to-day (L. 224). 
ki chdna ■put"/' au dem, that I may be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
chdna Mkidmat au da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
me tdnu malaH bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18), 

me dsnidn he chdna nazar manzum gunagdr hem, I am a sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21). 
me hdzir gam, I am present (L, 156). 

me suTo wdma lema wakta ]^um, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
me dema, I am beating (L. 191). me ha-dem, I shall beat (L. 195). 

Agentive. 

me dita wa, I struck (L. 184). 

me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man for a beating {i.e., to be beaten) 

(L. 177). 
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lema ad"mas put'^r me hrok ditina here tlnn^ by me many blows have been 

made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

Genitive. 

wranin Mo my ana sKpurt be khd, (?) the food of the sheep (is) also the food of me 
the shepherd. The meaning of this sentence is doubtful (Par. 16;. 
my ana mi-kana bo, walk before me (L. 238). 

This mydna is more generally employed as a posses.sive pronoun. When so used, it 
does not change for gender, number, or case. Thus : — 

le mydna pufr mura gd wa, this my son had died (Par. 2-1). 

mydiia mala Id sure thdna onanzwn brdk umar langd ti, my father Jives for a long 
time in that small house (L. 234). 
le sire mydna. Mmua te, this Avoman is my Avife (L. 53). 
le sure mydna de te, this little girl is my daughter (L. 56). 

myana maV' brdk mazdurdno todna, there Avere many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

az mydna thdna-manzum ek den m'ra gd te, to-day a coav has died in my house 
(L. 83. So 130, 226). 

mydna trbras puf'r le mydna spazam manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). 

mydna dunsi Jchaf ut ti, a letter has come from my daughter (Ij. 113). 
mydna dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). 

Used predicatively, we have : — 

mydna mdla-mamzum hi hissa oioe, amongst the property the share Avhieh comes 
(as) mine (Par. 12), 

kasa mydna wa, whatever was mine (Par. 31), 

Sometimes mydna is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun le, AA ithout affecting 
the meaning, as in : — 

le mydna de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 

mydna spazam given above. But compare le mydna put'r, this my son 
(Par. 21). 

Note that in mydna spazam, already twice (Quoted, not only is mydna 2Arefixed to the 
noun, but the pronominal suffix am appears also to be added to the end of the noun. 
This, hoAA'ever is the only example of this pronominal suffix, if it really is siudi. The 
whole- phrase is mydna spazam manas ti, and the final m of spazam may jjossihlv be ex- 
plained as a doubling of the following m in manes, as is the case in nazaram-manznm 
explained on p. 269 ante. 

Sometimes the Pashto preposition da, of, is used to form the genitive of this pro- 
noun. The only examples are in U. 15, where we have masi-da or da me given as 
equivalent to ‘of me 

Dative. 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

te masi tsdil tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat's kid (Par. 29). 
majw (or me-sama) mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
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Oblique. 

me-sama mmidsib, as above. 
da me, of me, as above. 

te meMkf* tne ]^are voe, thou wast always with me (Par, 31). 

Plural Nominative. 

ao d-e ham ( ? khdm) Mkushdli harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

do sawa gharibdn^ time, we are all poor (L 169). Similarly, do sawa wdma, we 
all were (L. 165) ; ao ditama, we beat (L. 182) ; ao ha dema, we shall beat 
(L. 198) ; ao gd wdma, we go (? went) (L. 208). 
men samo tre dd^mo J^drasi da hazam, we three men all go to the town (L 17). 
Agentive. 

aomi-kana dita todma, we struck formerly (L. 188). 

Oenitive. 

The only authorities for most and myana, the genitives plural, are those in L. 18, 
19. 

I have no information as to the dative and oblique plurals of this pronoun. 

The pronoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms : — 


Sing. Plur. 


Nom. 

tu, to, te, te, thou. 

tu, tao, id. 

Agent. 

te, te. 

id. 

Gen. 

chdna, (verily thine) chdnam. 

chdna. 


te-ma. 

td-ma. 

Dat. 

• • • 

... 

Obi. 

te, te. 

td. 


The following are examples of the use of the above forms : — 

Singular Nominative. 

iu de gd todza, thou goest (? wentest) (L. 206). 
to hohhydr tie, thou art clever (L. 20). 

to snro wdzjango wakfa khum, at the time of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 
te bewukuf tis, thou art foolish (L. 157). 
fe difania, thou strikest (L. 182). 
te ha dem, thou wilt strike (L. 197). 

te mekha me Mkare toe, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

Agentive. 

te lema dapdra bre^a baUa knkhto. thou slaughteredst for him the good calf 
(Par. 30). 

te dita tea, thou struckest (L. 186). 

te le bdna kdma adamasi aehila ti, from whom have you bought that ? (L. 240). 

te masi tsdll tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a she-goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
Genitive. 

Ghana paf4-kdna kdmik haddna da e, w^hose boy comes at the back of thee {i. e. 
behind thee) (L. 239). 

This Ghana is more often employed as a possessive pronoun. When so used, it does 
mot change for gender, number, or ease. Thus : — 

chdna pnV'r au dem, (it is not proper that) I should be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 

TOI. I, PABT I. ^ ® 
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chana hrd u ti, thy brother is come (Par. 27). 

Ghana khidmat mi da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
chana Id put")' d, this thy son came (Fax’. 30). 

chana mdl-mata st)'lzi khuin chi Jco'e^ wasted thy substance on iemales (Par. 30). 
chana hrd muva yd tea, thy brother had died (Par. 32). 
chana than hrada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
chana ndm hi ti, what is tliy name (L. 220). 

Ghana mala Id hred-a hatsa JctiMkto, by thy fatlier the good calf was slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chana sands dante brdk trighna tlna, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 
146). 

chana kuz"ra umar kaiSsi ti, how much is tlie age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
chana nazar (or nazarawb)-manzn'ni gunagd)' hem, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. IS, 21). 

chana mala thana-manziim, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao Ghana liukuni-vna hdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy command (Far. 29). 
kasa mydna tea. Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=Urdu 
tej'd'hi) (Par. 31). 

The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te~ma, of 
thee (L. 21), td-ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, ro examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (p. 275 ante) in connexion with the po.stposition ma. 

Plural Nominative. 

tit de gd wdza, you go ( ? you went) (L. 209) . 

tao sawa J^ardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

tao sawa bo g h a want a, you were all near by (L. 166). 

td ire dd"nia hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

td ditama, you beat CL. 183) ; td ba dema, you Avill beat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

td nil’kana dita wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List of Words gives chana as meaning ‘your’ as well as ‘ thy (L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for ‘ of you ’, corresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. But, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are commonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follows : — 

Sing. Plue. 

Direct. Oblique. Direct. Oblique. 

Pirst person. ao, au. me. ? ao. men. 

Second person. tu, to. te, le. tao. td. 

The Demonstrative Pronoun is le. Id, or lema, this, that, be. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to be separate words for ‘ this ’ and for ‘ that ’, 
though we might expect that le was used for the one, and Id for the other. In the 
examples, lema is not used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Le or U is also used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 
following are the forms found in the examples : — 



Singular. 

Plural, 

Nom. 

le, Id, this, that, he. 

le, Id, lema. 

Agent. 

le, Id, le-na. 

le, Idti. 

Acc. 

le , la, laSm 

Id, 

G-en. 

le, (?) le sdn, Id, lema, lemo, lemas. 

lema-ma. 

Dat. 

le, lesi, Iasi, Ids, le-na, lemas. 


Obi. 

le. Id, lema. 

lema. 


The following are examples of the use of these forms ; — 

Singular Nominative. 

ure-manzum le Mkiydl wa, in the heart was this thought (Par, 15). 
te le hdna Ttdma adamasi achita ti, from what man was that (?)thing bought by 
thee (L. 240)? 

I'e stre my ana Mkhia te^ this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le hi go, ti, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le hreda dd'^m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
le gar gd wa, he had been lost (Par. 24). 
le hewuhdf ti, he is foolish (L. 158). 

le dita ti, he beats (L. 181) ; le ha dem, he will beat (L. 197) ; le gd im, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 

chdna Id put“r b, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

hasa my ana wa. Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
Id he gd durmulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13), 

Id hrbh odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
ek ad“ma Id Mtare natl gd, he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 
la dur wa Id jaltl u, he was distant ... he came quickly (Par. 20). 
lema~ma Id hrok brada wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

Agentive. 

le m<tla$i jawdh dita, by him answer was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le ml-hana dita wa, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

Id mala tahslm here, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12). 

Id saw mdl cMz here, by him all the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

Id tdnu bre-manzum ari, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 
le-na Iasi ari, by him it w^as said to him (Par. 27). 


Accusative. 

le l^at malasi dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 
le rupai le adamasi di, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22), 

Id mast de, give that to me (Par. 12). 


2 R 2 
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las IcuMlIo, slaughter it (Par. 23). Here the dative (like the Hindostani VfS-kd} 
is used as a definite accusative. 

Genitive. 

le nfe-mamuni le Mkipdl wa, in his heart this thought was (Par. 16). 
le ad‘‘mas brd, the brother of that man (L. 231) . 

Id azi (fern.) achhite, took his mouth, ie., kissed him (Par. 20). 
le sdn ga'^a ^ahalan-manzuM wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
The translation of le sdn by ‘ his ’ is very doubtful. This is the only passage 
where the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 
lema asto'-manzvMi angur tsiya, put ye a ring on his hand (Par. 22). 
lemo than sura his house is small (L. 27). 

lemons spazunsi le ad^mas hrd kaza that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

lemas shisi dowadi rupai himat ti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 
(L. 232). 

Note that in the two instances in which we have lemas, that word is, in each 
case, followed by a word beginning with s. It is possible that the final s of lema» 
is merely a doubling of the s that follows, like the m in nazaram, and that t in 
brichat, to which attention is drawn on p. 269 ante. 

Dative. 

le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to that man (L. 234). 
lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. 18). 

Idsi M nd dUa, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

Ids jiuJchld here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarks above 
about Ids used as a definite accusative. 
le-na Idsi ari, by him to him it was said (Par. 27). 

putre-?ia le-na art by the son to him it was said (Par. 21). Regarding the form 
le-na , — here a dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive, — see the 
remarks about na on p. 271 ante, 
lemas tslr here, asked to [Le., from) him (Par. 26). 

Oblique, 

le nwlhe-manzum brbk grdnl (fern.) we, in that country there became a great 
famine (Par. 14). So le mulhe-manzum in Par. 15. 
le pahlrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

Id pore, after that (Par. 14). 

Id sure thdna-manzum, in that small house (L. 233). 
aulema kursi-ma uihum, I rise from this chair (L. 82). 

lemajaisi Kashmir hatisi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place (L. 222) ? 
lema brijasi le haza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 
lema pati mala tarafe u, after that he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) . 
lema-mahreda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma Id mpai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 
lema-ma Mkahar gd ti, of (*. e., concerning) liim it is said (L. 27). 
lema-ma, from this, also =‘ because*. Thus, lema-ma Id brok bra4e wa, hec&use 
he was very well (Par. 27). 

te lema dapdra bre^a hat^a kukljto, thou for his sake slaughteredst the good calf 
(Par. 30). 
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Plural Nominative. 

ledd“ma J^ardb tina, those men ai-e bad (L, 29). 

le ditama, they beat (Ij. 184); le ba dema, they will beat (Lt. 200). 

le sawa hdzir wdma^ they were all present (L. 167). 

lema sawa brade tuia, they are all good (L. 161). 

Agentive. 

le ml-kana difa wdmut formerly they struck (L. 190). 

tdiiu Mkushdli Idn here, by them their own rejoicing was made, i. e,, they made 
their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

Accusative. 

lema-ma Id rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (Ij. 235). 

Genitive. 

lema, tre bad’^na malasi Mkahar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

lema-ma kram T^ardb ti, their business is bad (P. 31). This is doubtful. See 
the I'emarks on p. 275 ante. 

Oblique. 

lema-manzum sure puf^r mala ditmias, from among them the younger son said 
to the father (Par. 12) . 

The followdng are examples of the use of this pronotm as a definite article : — 

le paklrasi ek dna de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84) . 
le par dna ku^ras ztn, the saddle of the white horse (P. 226) . 
le zln kuzf*ra ddk Mkum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (P. 227). 
le kila ek banyd-ma achhita ti, I have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the village 
(P. 241). 

Ghana mala Id breda batea kuMkto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id gaiia put°'r ah ussd J^um gd, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28) . 

The words le adam, that man, are often used to mean simply ‘he Thus : — 

le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregi, he sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 

le adam dur wa galiz toakta J^um, he w'as away at the time oi theft (P. 164). 

me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man (or him) to be beaten (P. 177). 

le adam tdna mdl tsar^ ti, he is grazing his cattle (P. 229). 

le adam ku^ra ddka Mktmt spar a gd, he is sitting on a horse’s back (P. 230). 

le adam brok do, beat him well (P. 236) . 

le ad'^mas bra, his brother (P. 231) . 

le riipai le adamasi de, give that rupee to him (P. 234). 

lema ad’mas puPr Jchvm me brok ditina here Una, I have made many stripes on 
his son (P. 228). 

le dd’ma jehardb Una, they are bad (P. 29). 

The following are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun. : 

le mydna put“r mtira gd tea, this my son had died (Par. 24). Here the demons- 
trative pronoun, has its proper force, but in the following it does not require 
representation in Pnglish ; — 

le mydna dS panzi sansar id, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (P. 110) . 
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my ana troras pid‘‘r le my ana spazavn manas ti, the son of my uncle is married 
to my sister (L. 225). 

Somewhat similarly this pronoun is prefixed to place-names, as in : — 

lema Jaha-manzum ^awa hnz’^ra brade Una, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 

lenia Kabula-manzum sawe bate Miardba Una, in Kabul all mares are bad (L. 
141). 

The Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is tdnu, own, which, like the Hindostani apnd, 
always refers to the logical subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or ease, unless the form tdtm, which occurs once (L. 229), is a plural in 
agreement with a plural noun (w8ai=cattle). The following are examples of its use : — 
me tdnu malasi hazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

ki tdn^n dostdna sama l^ushdll here, that I (might have) made reioicing with mv 
friends (Par. 29). 

tdnu mazdurdno me sama hare, make me equal among thy servants (Par. 

19). 

mre puUr tdnu mdl jama here .... tdnu mdlas badmdsM ]^um chi here, 
the younger son collected his property .... wasted his property 
in debauchery (Par. 13), 

ek tdnu naukaris ya ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

Id tdnu bre-mamuvn atl, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

mala tdnu naukardnosi arl, the father said to his servants (Par, 22). 

le adorn tdnu tsakaldnai pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 

toMU T^mhdll I an kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

le ddam tana mdl breMita H^dra Mtum tsar^. ti, that man is grazing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L. 2a9). Here, as above remarked, tana is perhaps 
plural, in agreement with mdl. 

The Relative Pronoun is ki, who, which, as in : — 

chdna Id puUr b, ki chdna vndl-matd sttizi khum chi ket'c, this thy son came, who 
wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 
mydtia mdla-manzum ki hissa oice, amongst the propeidy the share which comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

f he Interrogative Pronoun is kdma, who ?, the genitive of which is kdmik, 
whose ? The neuter is ki, what ? The following are examples of this pronoun 
le adam kdma ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le hdna kdma adamasi achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 240). 

chdna patl’kana kdmik baddnO' da e, whose boy comes behind thee (L. 239) ? 

le ki ti, what is this (L, 93) ? 

chdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

le kl gd ti, what (is) this (that) has happened (Par. 26) ? 

ki mwah U, what cause is it ? i.e., why ? (L. 94). 

The Indefinite Pronouns are M, anyone, and kaaa, whatever. Thus : — 

IdHi kl no, dita, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it will be observed 
that kl is in the Agentive case. 

kasa myana wa. Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 81), 
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Other Pronominal Adjectives are utih, so many ; Jcatisi, hovr much ?; and kafid, 

how many Thus : — 

UtiJe samamgdna chdm Midmat au da kerem> for so many years I am doinff thy 
service (Par. 29). 

Ghana kuz^ro nmar katisi, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 

l&tna Jaisi Slashiutv katesi du)' ti, from this place how much distant is Hlashmir 
(L. 222) ? 

chdiia mala thana-vnanzutn katisi 'pKk’i'a tina^ how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L, 223) P 

COHJITGATIOlSr. 

Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive- — ^In the present tense, the most 
common verb substantive is iim, I am. It is conjugated as follows : 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1. 

tim, I am. 

tima. 

2. 

tis. 

tiza. 

3. 

ti ; fern. te. 

tlna. 


Examples of its use are : — 

brok giimgar I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in verse 18, we have hem (see below) instead of tim. 
to hokhyar tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 
te bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
mimdsib na ti, it is not proper (Par. 19, 21). 
le hreda dd^m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
lewo tkdn sara ti, his house is small (L, 28). 
lema-ma kram J^ardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 

kasa wydiia wa, le ohdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par, 31), 
az sure hrada ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 
le hadPna my mm putr ti, this child is my son (L. 54). 

Ghana ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

Ghana hu^ra umar katisi ti, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaisi Kashmir kattsi dur ti, how far is Kasiimir from here (L. 222) ? 
lemas spazunsi le ad^mas bra kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 
231). 

lemas shisi dowadi rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two rupees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Possession is indicated in : — 

le than malas ti, this house belongs to the father (L. 102). 

For the feminine, we have : — 

eha stre te, there is one woman (L. 62), 

le stre mydna M&na te, that woman is my wife (L. 58 ) . 

le sure mydna de te, this little one (fern.) is my daughter 66) . 

le mydna de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 111). 
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Eor the plural, we have : — 
ao sawn gh arlbdnn tima-, we are all poor (L. 159). 
t-d tre dd"nia hoMyar fiza, you three men are all clever (L. 23). 
tao sawn Mtardhe tizn, you are all bad (L. 160). 
le dd^ma l^nrdh Una, those men are had (L. 29). 
az broke stwe tma, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

my ana thana-manzim brUk Irade sire Una, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

lenia sawa brade Una, they are all good (L. 161). 

chdna m-ala thana-fnanz^ini katisi ptit"ra Una, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house {L. 223) ? 

The above are all examples of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also eommonly used as an auxiliary verb, helping to form the present deBnite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will be found under the head of these tenses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. wdma, I was. wdma. 

2. todz, we. xcdma. 

3. xod {wa) ; fern. we. wana, xcdma. 

With the above we may compare the Pashto tow-, he was. It will be noticed that 
ihe form wdxna may be used for any person of the plural. I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person , and that custom allows it to be used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to be likely that the wdz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare Uza, you are, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wdma, (2) icdz (or wdza), and (3) 
xedna. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part oE the world for the second person singular 
to be confounded with the second person i)lural. Tlie following are examples of tliis 
tense used as a verb substantive : — 

iu.e sxiro xjodnia lema wakta Mixxm, at that time I was small (L. 102). 
to suro wdz jango wakta -manznxn, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

te xnehha me khare we, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

le adam dur tea galiz wakta l^am, that man Avas away at the time of theft 
(L. 164-). Similarly Par. 20. 

le ure-manzxim le khxydl wa, this thought AAas in his heart (Par. 16). 

/<? saw gana ptiUr tsakaldn^xnanzum xcd, his elder son Avas in the fields (Par. 25). 
lema^ma Id hrok brade wa, because he Avas very well (Par. 27). 

Midarxm gdwa xure na xod, the heart Avas not for going {i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kasa mydna wa, Id chdxiam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
JsHinshdll karan mwidsib wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
le mulke-manzum hrok grant we, there was {i.e., became) a great famine (fern.) 
in that land (Par. 14). 
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ao sawa wdma, we ail were (L. 165). 

tao satoa hbaha wama, you were all near by (L. 166). 

eJc ad^mas do putra wdtm, of a certain man there were two sons (Par. 11;. 
mydna maloi broJc mazdurdno wana^ of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17). 

le sawa lidzir wdma, they were all present (L. 167). 

According to L. 202, ‘I am beaten ’ is translated by me dita todma. Perhaps this 
really means ‘ I was beaten ’. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tense as a verb substantive. It is 
also freely used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

There is in Pashto another verb substantive, dai^ he is, which appears in Tirahi 
under the form de (de) or da. It is almost always employed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 and 
21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the first person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘ I may be ’, being distinct from dem^ I give, or I beat. The words 
are the same in both passages. They are miindsib ?id H hi chdna piiV^r cm dem, it is not 
proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb ho-, go {bagam, I go ; ga, went), is frequently used as a verb 
■substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of the Active Verb. Here I may 
quote the one example available of its use in the first person singular present : — 

Ghana nazar-mamum g^mahgdr hem, 1 Bxa B. ^mxev in thy sight (Pai’. 18). In 
the corresponding passage in vei’se 21, tim is used in place of bem. The two 
words are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Ncnms. — There is a verbal noun ending in ». Thus : — 
khushdU haran mundsib wa, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 
diyan hrade na ti, it is not good to beat (L. 176). 

As examples of oblique cases singular of this verbal noun, we have : — 

me le adam diyanasi dita wa, I gave that man for a beating {;i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 

pas diya/n-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

Por the plural, we have : — 

me brok ditina here Una, many beatings were made by me {i.e., I gave many 
stripes) (L- 228). Another oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in pregi wrani tsarai, sent him to graze sheep 
(Par. 15). In Par. 28, andavim gdwa wre na wd, gdwa appears to be used as 
a kind of verbal noun or infinitive, * his heart was not for going he did 
not wish to go) inside 

Impercdive . — The second person singular of the Imperative may have the form of 
dhe bare root, as in : — 

Id mem. de, give that to me {Par. 12). 

le paktTasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqii* (P. 84). 

bra^a adamasi le JsJtat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 

le rUpai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 

bo, he I (L. 168 >. 
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jaltl ho, go quickly (Par. 22). This perhaps is a plural. 

my mm mi-ham ho, go {i.e., walk) before me (L. 238). 

le zln kus'*ra dak Jchum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

It often ends in a, as in ntlia, stand up (L. 82) ; mira, die (L. 84) ; giya, run (85). 
So : — 


hui-ma uwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in o, as in : — 
lema-ma let rupai aohhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) . 
hicho, behold ! (Par.. 29). 
le adam hr ok do, beat him well (L. 236). 

sawa bra4a adamem le Mkohar de-o, give this news to all good men (L. 126). 

In one instance it ends in e, viz., in : — 

ddma jehntn tare, bind with a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms eza, come (L. 80) ; diz (L. 81) or daz. (L. 175), give, beat ; and beza, 
sit (L. 79) the letter « forms part of the verbal base, and is not a part of the personal 
termination. This will be explained under the head of the present tense. 

The second person plural appears generally to end in a or d, as in 
hre^a jdmd-na mid, bring ye the good coat (Par. 22). 

lema asto-manzwnn angtir * tsiya, pade-manzum 'pond tsiya, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

But sometimes we have % or o, as in :• — 
le pdrm, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

eh breda batea dnines. Ids kuMkto, bring ye for him a good calf, slaughter ye it 
(Par. 23). In amnes, in this sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 
viz. -in, it (accusative), and -es, for him, so that the full word dnines means 
‘ bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 

It will be observed that the above terminations are also used in the singular. 
Indeed, in some cases it is difficult to decide whether the word is singular or plural. 
This is entirely in accord with the declension of substantives {ante, p, 272), in which 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 

J?resent . — As in the other Dardie languages, and as in the Ghalchah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the same time special forms 
for the latter tense. If present or future time has to be emphasized, this is done by 
prefixing the verb substantive de or da, he is, for the present, and ha (as in Pashto) for 
the future. This, however, is not always done. The forms given for the present in the 
List of Words and Sentences are as follows : — 


Sing. 

1. ditam. 

2. ditama. 

3. dita ti. 


Plur 

ditama. 

ditama. 

ditama. 


I doubt, however, if these are really present forms. Tiiey look to me more like 
forms of the past (or, in the third person singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de, 
beat, of which the past participle is dita. Sir Aurel Stein’s informant was quite illiterate’ 
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and Sir Aiirel Stein tells me himself that he had difficulties with him in regard to 
the isolated tense forms, so that it is permissible to assume that the informant could 
not be prevented from misunderstanding the forms put to him for translation into his 
own language. Before leaving the above paradigm attention may be called to the 
fact that all the three persons of the plural are the same in form. e have observed 
the same state of affairs in the fast tense of the verb substantive. 

The following forms of the present occur elsewhere 
au az thanitsi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 

(m levna Jeursi-ma 'uthnmt I stand up from this chair (L. 82). 
me oBmdn he chdna wizar^manzum gunagdr hem, I am a sinner in heaven’s and 
thy sight (Par. 18). 
hezuniy I sit (L. 79). 

mundsib nd ti ki chdna fuf'r mi clem, it is not proper that I may be thy son 
(Par. 19). 

le khat malasi dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103) . 

dem, I beat (L. 82) ; dema, I am beating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter- 
ate informant was unable to distinguish between a present and a present 
definite. 

ki hisaa moe, the share which comes (Par. 12). 

So far we have examples of the simple present. The following are examples in 
which present time is defined with the help of de {de) or da : — 

chdna pati-kana kUtmik baddna da e, whose boy comes behind you (L. 289) ? 
ao de kdm (? khdm) khushali harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

Here we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imperative. 
letik sansaragdna chdna Mkidmat cm da karem, for so many years I am doing thy 
service (Par. 29). 
an da hazam, I go (Xi. 77). 

men samo tre dd^mo khdrasi da hazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). 

The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present base is formed by the addition of the letter z, and that the same base is 
also used for the imperative. Thus : — 


Prom the root ho-, become, be, go, we have haz-am, as above. 

Prom the root he-, sit, we have hez-wn, I sit (L. 79). 

Prom the root e-, come, we have ez-a, come thou ; and also ema, I come (L. 80). 

Prom the root de-, give, beat, we have diz (L. 81) or daz (L. 175), beat thou, and 
also dem, I beat (B. 81). 

If we remember that the letters z and / are often interchanged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Shina, in which language also the present and the 
future have the same form, and in which also the root hn- means both ‘ become ’ and 
* go ’. In Shina the present-future of this verb runs as follows 


Sing. 

1. hnjam, I go. 

2 . hnji. 

3. 


Plnr. 

hujon. 

hujydt, 

htijhn. 

9 B £ 
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Prom the above esampleSj we get the foilowiTig forms of the Tir^h! present - 

Sing. Pluv. 

1. emet^ I come ; dema, I give, I beat. 
tdhnm, I stand up ; bem^ I become, I go ; 
hezum, I sit ; dem, I give, I beat. 

da kerem, I do, da bazam, I go. de kdm (? khdm), let us- 

eat ; de harem, let us- 
make ; da hazam, we 
go. 

2 . 

3. oice, he comes ; da e, he comes. 

It will be observed that, although this paradigm is very incomplete, the forma are 
mutually ver 3 ' consistent, and that they differ widely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms ema and dema, which 
end in a, are really plurals, and the forms de kdm, de karem, and da bazam, which do 
not end in a, are really singulars. 

Present DeJinUe. — The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sirb- 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain ; — 

mydno mala Id sure tbdna-manzvm hrok vmar langd ti, my father is living for 
a long time in that small house (L. 233). Here possibly w-e should read 
Ian gd ti, in which gd ti is a perfect, meaning * has been ' 
niydna iroras pnk^r le mydna spazani manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). This also is very doubtful. 
le ddam tana mdl tsarfi ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

As explained above, the form difa ti (L, 181), though given as a present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future. — As already explained, the future is the same in form as the present, 
although, wdien emphasis is laid on the futurity, the syllable ha or bo is prefixed, as in 
Pasbto. The List of Words (195-200) gives the following paradigm ; — 

Plur. 

1. ha dem. ha dema. 

2. ba dem. ba dema. 

3. ba dim. ha dema. 

It will be observed that in the above no distinction of person exists. It is probable 
that this is only an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the past 
of the verb substantive and of the present. It is probable,— indeed, I may say that it 
is certain,— that any other form of the present may also he used preceded by ba. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsew'here : — 

min tdnu malasi bazam, lesi bo afavn, I will go to my father, I will say to him 
(Par. IS). Here there is no prefixed ba to bazam, but there is bo prefixed 
to aram. 

dezi hSzir bazum, (?) today 1 shall'he present (L, 173). The translation of dez* 
in this sentence by ‘ today * is a mere guess. Here again the ba is not- 
prefixed. 
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Past . — As in other Dardic languages, the past tense is formed from the past parti- 
ciple, to which pronominal suffises may or may not be added. It must be considered 
under two aspects, viz., (a) the past tense of intransitive verbs, and (6) the past tense 
of transitive verbs. 

{a) Intransitive Verbs. — The past participle of the verbfto-, go, is ga, gone. When 
used as a past tense, gd means ‘ he went but also, as in other Dardic languages, is 
used to mean ‘ he became and hence ‘ he is ’. 

The only other intransitive verb occurring in the Parable is the verb <?-, come, 
of which the past participle is u or d. 

The following are examples of the use of these two past participles as past tenses : — 
ao mard gam, I went (or became) dead, I am dead (Par. 17). 
me hdzb' gam, I am present (L, 156). 

ao chdna htikimi-ma hdhr tid gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29), 
From these examples we gather that for ‘ I went ’ we may have either gam or 
gim. The vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fatha-e-afoAdni 
of Pashto. 

For the third person singular, we have : — 

Id he gd dur mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id broh odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14) . 

le gana puPr gAussd k^ um gd, the elder son went on anger (/. e.» he became 
angry) (Par. 28), 

hdla jinda gd, now he became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
wfe Ichushdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 

le ddam kiofm ddica Mkitm spam ga, he is riding on a horse’s back (L. 230). 

For « or o we have : — 

lema patl mala tar of e u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 
la jalti u, he came quickly (Par. 20). 
kdla u, he is now come (Par. 24). 

jch d thdnasi bo gh a b, giddn na g h am donidma dwdz d, when he came near the- 
house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 

Ghana Id piiPr 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

For the first person plural, we have 
pas digan~ma ao gema, after beating (him) we went away (L. 178), 

(ft) Transitive Verbs. — As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive ease. Thus : — 

me brok ditina here Una, by me many blows have been made (i.c., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfect, but is given here; 
as a specimen with a plural object. 

U tdnu dbstdna sama Mkmhdli here, that (I might) have made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

te masi tsdll tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
ie lema dapdra hreda batsa kniMon l>y thee, iot bis sake, the good calf was- 
slaughtered (Par. 30). 
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l& ml (fern.) achhite, his mouth was taken {i.e. (he) kissed him) ( Far. 30) . 
arl, he said (Par. 17, 22). 

putre-na le-nn ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na Idsi arl, he said to him (Par. 27 ) . 

Id dur toa, mala hichl, he was distant, the father saw (him) (Par. 20). 

Idsi kl nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 
le malasi jawdb dUa, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
chdna mala Id hreda batsa kuJchto. thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id mala tahslm Icere^ he made division of the property (Par. 12). 
snre piitr tdmi mdlas jama here, the younger son collected his property (Par. 
13). 

Id tdnu mdlas badmSshl chi (or chiz) ke?’e, he wasted his property in 

riotous living (Par. 13, 11, 30). 
mala ram Tcere^ the father made compassion (Par. 20). 
lemas tslr herCt (he) made enquiry from him (Par. 26). 
le adam pregi wrani tsaraiy that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 
tdim Mkushdll Idn Jcere^ by them their rejoicing was made (Par. 21). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase sure put“r mala ditanasy the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word dita usually means ‘ given’, but, 
assuming that it can also mean ‘ addressed judging from the analogy of other Pardic 
languages, we may perhaps explain ditanas as dita^n-as, in which -m- is a pronominal 
suffix meaning ‘ by him and -as as a suffix meaning ‘ he The whole would then be 
literally ‘by the younger son the father was-addressed-hy>him-be, w'hich is quite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. We may compare with this word dninesy 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290. 

Terfect . — A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive tim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus : — 

lema ad^mas puPr Jchum me hrok ditina here tlna, by me many stripe.s have 
been made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le kila ek hanyd-m^ aehhita ti, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241). 

te le hdna kdma adamasi achhita tiy from whom has that thing been bought 
by thee (L. 240)? 

cMna hrd u /*, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it will be observed that the word for ‘ come ’ is written u, with a short 
mark over the u. The same sound is apparently represented elsewhere, by doubling 
the initial t of fi, and writing ut ti, as has occurred in nazaram-manzum and brichat- 
tbna as pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus : — 

lema tre had'^na malasi lekphar ut tiy information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L, 109). 

my ana dunsi M^at ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
hrada adama-ma Ichahar nt ti, news has come from a good man (L. 122). So L, 
127. 

The perfect of ho-, go, is gd ti, as in : — 
ek tdnu naukaris ga ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par, 26). 
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The perfect gd U, he has gone, is also used to mean ‘ it has become i.e.t * it is 
happening Thus ; — 

le hi gd ti, what is happening (Par. 26) ? 

lema-ma J^bar gd of him news is happening, i.e., of him it is said (L. 27). 

In the following gd te (fern.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb 

az mydna tkdm-manzvm eh den m'ra gd fe, to-day a cow has died in my house 
(L. 8S). 

Fluperfect . — Similarly a Pluperfect is formed by adding tod, the past tense of the 
verb substantive. In the List of Words (205-209) gd uoa, etc., are shown as presents, 
but this is probably a mistake of the informant. Certain examples of this pluperfect 
are : — 

ao az ga^ panda T^tm gd wdma, I went a long way to-day (L. 224). 

le mydna puf'r mm a gd wa . . . le gar gd tea, this my son had died 

he had become lost (Par. 24. So 32). 

The forms given in the List of Words 295-209 are : — 

Sing. Plar. 

1. me gd wdmd. ao gd todma. 

2. tu de gd wdza, in de gd wdza. 

3. le gd wa. 

For the second person of both numbers, the List gives tu de gd wdza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefixing of 
de, a word which we have seen is in other cases employed to form the present tense. 

Passive. — ^The only example of the Passive voice is me dita wdma, I am beaten 
(L. 202) 
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tirahi. 

(Sir Aurel Steinj K.C.I.E.f 1922.). 


11. Ek 

ad'mas do put“ra 

wana. 

12. Lema-manzum 

sure 

One 

of -man two sons 

were. 

Them- among 

by -little 

put“^r mala 

ditanas, 

‘ ai 

mala, 

myana mala-manzum 

son father 

was-addressed-hy-him-ke, 

‘ 0 

father. 

my property-in 

ki hissa 

owe, la masi 

de.’ 

La 

mala 

takslm 

whot share 

comes, that to-me 

give.’ 

By-him 

of -property 

division 

kere. 13. 

Tiuk* daze pas 

sure 

put'r 

tanu 

mal 

was-made. 

Few days after 

by-little 

son 

hiS‘Own 

property 


jama 

collected 


kere. 

was-made. 


La 

He 


be 

and 


ga 


due 

went to-a-far 


mulkasi, 

to-country. 


tanu 

his~own 


malas badmasM 

kltum 

chi 

kere (kV). 14, 

La 

his-property debauchery 

on expenditure 

was-made. 

That 

pore la saw 

mal 

chiz 

kere. 

le 

{?)after by-him all 

property 

expended 

was-made. 

that 

mulke-manzum brbk 

grant we. 

La 

brok odasta 


coantry-in great 

famine was. 

He 

very hungry 

went. 

1 5. Le mulk'-manzum 

ek ad'ma 

la 

kljare nati-ga. 

Le 

That country-in 

one man 

he near {? took-refuge). 

By-that 

adam tanu tsakalansi pregi 

wrani 

tsarai. 16. 

Le 

man io-his-own fields 

he-was-sent sheep 

for-grazing. 

His 

ure-nianzum le khiyal 

wa ki 

‘ wranin 

khb myana 

shpun 

heart-in this thought 

was that 

‘ of -sheep 

{?') food of -me {?) shepherd 

be kho Iasi 

ki 

na dita. 17. La 

tanu 

also (?) food to-him 

by-any-one 

not was-given. By-him 

his-own 


led 

to~him 


ore-no anzutn 
heart-in 
ditana, 

{t)were-given, 
malad bazam, 

father will-go, 

nazar-manztim guuagar 
tight-i'it sinner 

ki ebana put'r au 
that thy son I 

karS” 20. Lema 
make'". That 


ari, ‘ myana 

it-was-said, ‘ of -my 

ao lemaji odasta-ni 

I here hnnger-hy 

bo-aram, 
l-will-aay, 

bem. 19. 
am. 
dgm. 


gam. 

went. 


mal® 
fathei 

mara 
dead 
“ ai mala, me 
0 fathei', I 

Kala me 
How me 
Tanu 


brok mazdurano 
many servants 

18. Me 
I 

asman 
of~heanen 

sama munasib 
for proper 
mazdurano kbum 


may-he. Thine-oun servants 
pati mala tarufe u. 

<tfter in-father' e direction he-came. 


amonge 

La 

He 


wana, gre re 
were, ? ? 

tanu 

to-my-own 
be chana 
and thy 

na ti 

not is 

me sama 

m like 
dur wa 
far was 
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mala bichi, 

by-the-father he-fjoa^*seen, 

asta wrmde(urinfle), la 


mala ram 
by-th€‘father pity 
azi acbhite. 


kere, la 
tca8*ma^ie^ he 
21. Putre-na 


jalti u, 
quickly came^ 
le-na 


hand (?) grasped.. 

, his month was-taken. 

The-son-ly 

him-to 

ari, ‘ ai 

mala, me 

asman be 

chana nazaram-manzam brok 

iUwas-said, ‘ 0 father, I of -heaven and 

% 

sight4n much 

gunagar tim, masi munasib 

na ti ki 

chana 

piit*r 

an dem.’ 

sinner am, for-me proper 

not is that 

thy 

son 

T may-be* 

22. Mala 

tanu 

naukaranosi 

ari 

9 

‘ jalti bo, 

By-thefather 

to-hk-own 

servants 

it-was-said, ‘ 

quickly go, 

lema-ma brada 

jama-na 

ana, le 

panu; 

lema 

asto-manzum 

him-for tke-good 

ga7'ment 

brmg-ye, him 

clothe ; 

his 

ha7id-on 

angur tsiya, 

pade-inanzum 

pana tsiya. 

23. Ek 

breda batsa 

Hng put-ye-on, 

feet-on 

shoes puf-ye-on. 

A 

good calf 

anines, 

las kul^to, 

ao de-kam (? kham) 

khushali karem. 


bring^ye-itfor-Um^ it slaughter^ we 


may-eat 


rejoicing may-make. 


24. Le , 

myana 

put“r ■ mura 

ga 

wa, 

kala 

jinde ga ; 

le 

gar 

ga 

This 

my 

son dead 

gone 

was^ 

, now 

alioe went ; 

he 

lost 

gone 

wa, kala 

u.’ 

Tanu 

^ushali 

Ian 

kere. 




was, now 

ca^ne* 

Their-own 

rejoking 

by 4 hem 

was-made. 





25. Le-san gana put^ tsakalan-maazum wa. 
(?) Eis big son 
oidan 


was* 


o, 

.he-camei 
naukaris 
to-servant 
27. Le-na 
By-him 


ga ti 
gone he4s 

Iasi 
to-him 


lemas 
to-him 
ari, 

it-was-said, 


fields-in 

domama awaz u. 

of~drums sound came* 

tsir kere, ‘ le 
enquiry was-made, ^ this 

‘ chana bra u-ti, 

‘ thy brother conie-is. 


Kha thanasi bogha 
When to-home near 
26. Ek tanu 
To-one his-own 
ki ga ti ? * 
what gone is f * 

chana mala Ja 
bydhy father the 


breda batsa kukbto, 
good calf icas^slaughtered, 

put‘r ^ussa khum ga, 
son anger on went, within to-go 

las pukhla kere. 29. 

to-him conciliation was-made. 


lema-ma la 

brok 

hra4e 

wa. 

28. 

La 

gana 

thatfor he 

much 

good 

was. 


The 

big 

andarun gawa 

ure 

ua 

wa. 

Le 

malas 


ga, 
went, 

‘bfcho, 

^ see, 
hukum-ma 
ordetfrom 
dita, 


letik sansaragtoa chana 

o-many years thy 

bahr na gim ; magar 
outside not went ; but 
ki tanu dostana sama 
was^given, that my^ouni friends with 

yOL, J, PAUT I. 


heart 

Le 
By •‘him 
!khidmat 
service 

te 

by-thee 
kbushali 


not was. The 
malasi jawab 
to-father amwer 
an da-kerem, 
I am-doing, 

masi tsali 
to-me she-goat^s 
kere. 30. 


rejoicing was-made* 


dita, 

was-given, 
ao chana 
I thy 
teindar na 
kid not 
Ghana 
Thy this 

2 T 
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put*r 6, ki cMna mal-inata, strizi bbum chi kere, 
am came, hy-whom tky goods-chattels females ow exjyended was-made,. 

te lema dapara bre^a batsa kufchto ’ 31. Mala gana 

hy-thee him for the-good calf Kos-slanghtered. By -the- father to-the-hig 

putrasi jawab dita, 'ai pufra, te mekia me kiare we; kasa 
to-8<m a^mier waa-given, ‘0 son, tlmi always me near art; whatever 
myana wl,, la chanam ti ; 32. lekin kiushali karan munSsib wa, 

mine waa, that thine-verily ia; hut rejoicing to-mahe proper was, 

ure kiushal ga; chana bra muja ga wa, kala jinde ga; 

the-Aeatt happy went; thy brother dead gone was, now alive went; 

gar ga wa, kala 6.* 

lost gone was, )tow ottmej 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE TIRAHT 

LANGUAGE. 


English, 

TirihT, 

English. 

TirShl, 

o 

S 


• 


ek. 

23. Ton . 

» - 

• 

ih [t& tie ad*ma hokbyir 
tiza.] 

2. Two . 




do. 

24. Of yon 

* » 

• 

tS-ma. 

3. Three 




tre 

25, TottP 

a * 


chhna. 

4, Poor 




tsawor. 

26. He . 


• 

le [le breda ftd»ni ti, he is 
a good man.] 

5. Pive , 




pantg. 

27. Of him 

• « 

- 

lema-ma [lema-ma khnbar 
ga ti> of him it is said.] 

6. Six . 




kbo. 

28 His . 

• 9 

- 

lemo [lemo than sura ti, his 
house is small,] 

7* SoTon 




8at. 

29 They 

9 * 

• 

le [le ad^ma kharab tina.] 

8. Eight 




akht. 

30. Of them 

a c 

• 

lema-raa. 

9, Nine 




nab. 

31. Their 

• • 

• 

lema-ma [lema-ma kram 
Idi^arab it, their husiness 
is had,] 

10. Ten . 



• 

dah [ll*^ko, 12«bo, 13«tro, 
14»^t§auda, 15*paiizi, 16» 
khola^ 17acsatlkra, 18^ 
atftra, 19*kune.] 

32. Hand 

• • 

• 

ast. 

11. Twenty 



• 

biau [30=biau-dah, 31« 
biau-eko, and so on ; 40* 
do-bg, *41*do-biau-ek, 

and 80 on.] 

33. Foot 

« • 

• 

padl. 

12. Fifty 



1 

da-bian-dab. [51*da*biati- 
eko, 52*da-biau-bo, and , 
80 on 1 60-tre«b§, 70=«tre- j 
biau-dah, 80=lgawor-b6, ^ 
90»i3awor-biaTi-dah.] 

34. Nose 



nas. 

13. Hundred 




panz-bg. 

35. Eye . 

• 9 

• 

achohho. 

14. I • 




au. 

36. Mouth 

9 9 


azi. 

Id. Of me 


A 


masi-da, da mg. 

37. Tooth 

<9 9 

0 

dani 

.16. Mine 




mylna. 

38. Bar . 

» • 

• 

kan». 

17. We . 


• 


men [mgii samo tre §d*mo 
kharasi da bazam, ive 
three men all go to townJ] 

39. Hah . 

a 9 

0 

b&la. 

18. Of ua 



• 

masl. 

40. Head 

• e 

» 

khSr. 

19. Onr « 


• 


myana. 

41. Tongue 

• 

- 

jab. 

20. Thou 


w 

• 

to [to hokhyar tis.] 

42. Belly 

k « 


dama. 

.21. Of thee 


< 

* 

te-ma. 

43. Back 

• 1 

* 

! 

d&k. 

.22 Thine 




china [china th&n bra^a 
ti, thy Jiome .is good,] 

44. Iron 

1 

* • 


tgimbar. 






£itg:l]8b. 


Tiribl. 


Kngllftb. 


Tirahl. 


i 


45. Gold 

lol zar. 

71. Cut 

4*6, Silvei' 

parana zar. 

72. Cock 

47o Slather . • » 

niaD. 

73. Duck 

48. Moiber 

mil. 

74. Ass 

49, Brother , 

bi‘}l . 

75. Camel 

50. Sister . . , 

spaz. 

76. Bird 

61. Man .... 

adam . * 

77. Go . 

62. Woman . . , 

stre [eka strS td, there is 
one woman.} 

78. Eat 

63. Wife , , 

Mj^na [le strS my&na * 

ts, this woman is 
my wife,} 

79. Sit . 

64, Child 

bad*na [le bad^na my ana 
putr ti.] 

80. Come 

66. Son • . . , 

putr. 

81. Beat 

66, Daughter , . 

dg, knm&r [le surg my&na 
dS t5, thts little one is my i 
daughter,} 

82. Stand 

67. Slav© 

ghulam. 

83. Die . 

58. Cultivator 

zemtndar. 

' 84. Give 

59. Shepherd 

shpfin ; padaw^D, herdsman. 

' 85. Run 

60, God 

Elbudal, 

86. Up , 

61. Devil 

Shait^. 

87. Near 

62, Stm , , i 

1 

aurl [az surS brada ti, 
today the sun is bright.} 

1 88, Down 

63, Moon . , , i 

spoghmai. 

89. Far . 

64. Star , ^ , 

store [az broke store tina, 
today there are many 
stars.} J 

90. Before 

65. Fir© 

nar. 

91. Behind 

66. Water 

uw5. 

92. Who ? 

( 

67. House , , 

than. 

1 

'93. What? 

68. Horse . , 

kTiz*ra, 

94. Why ? 

69. Cow , .. , 

d^n. 

, 95. And 

70. Dog , . , 

san&. 

^ 96. Bnt 

1 


doo-^rnraiii. 


pisiis. 

taanzTiwa. 

murgbawi. 

kar. 

[plural uki^SBa.] 

margfh [plural marg^inaj 

bo [an da bazam, J am* 
going.2 

kba. 

b§55a [bd«nm, I 

j eza [au az th&nasi 5ma, I 
come to tha houea today 

dia [dem, I heatl^, 

utha [an lema kursi-nta* 
ntbum, I stand up from 
this chair,'} 

naira [az rayana tbliBa* 
manzuTn ok d6n m»ra ga 
te, today a cow died in 
my house,} 

[le paklraai ek ana dS^. 
give one anna to the- 
fa qtr,} 
giya. 

kaza. 

bckb (?) 

waza. 

dtir, 

mfkaoa. 

patikana. 

kama [le Udam k&ma 4i PJ 
I ki [le ki ti ?] 
ki «awab ti ? 
b$. 

ta>ak-zaca. 




97. If 


©8. Yes 


99. No. 


100.. Alas 


101. A father 

102. Of a father 


103. To a father 


104. From a father 


105. Two fathers 


106. Fathers 


1 19* A good man 


120* Of a good man 


121. To a good man . 

122. From a good man 


mala. | 128. Two good men 

xnalas [le th&n znalas ti.] j 124. Good men 


malasi £le khat malasi dSm, 1 ; 125. Of good men 
1 give this letter to the | 
fatheri] 


mala-ma. 


' 126. To good men 


do mala [do mala tina.] 127. From good men 


^ 128. A good woman 


{ brada adam . 


bra^aadamae [bra^a adamae 
than bogha ti, the house 
of a good man is near,J 

brada adamaai [bra^a 

adainasi le kh'i-t d^.] 

landa adama-tna [bra^a 

adama-ma U^bar nt ti 
news has come from a good 
man.^ 

do brada adama, 

brada adama [brada adama 
lema ^ar-raanzum brOk 
tlnn, there are many good 
men in this townJ] 

brada adaman [brada ada- 
man tbau4 Bfira tTna, the 
houses of the good men are 
small i] 

brada adam an [.sawa bra^a 
adaman le kh abar de-o, 
give the news to all good 
men.] 

brada ad am ansi [brada 

adamansi khabat at ti.] 

brada stre. 


107. Of fathers 


! 129. A bad boy 


kharab badati. 


108. To fathers 


109. From fathers 


110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 


112. To a daughter • 


113. From a daughter 


114. Two daughters 


115. Daughters 


116. Of daughters 


IIV. To daughters . 
118. From daughters 


mt&lasi. 


130. Good women 


malasi [lema tie bad®na j 1^1 • A bad girl 
malasi khabar ut ti, in- 
formation has come from 1 
the fathers of these three j 
children,~\ j 

de. ’ 182. Good 

I 

I 

d§ [le ray&na ds panax aansai- 1 133. Better 
t§, the age of my daughter ' 
is fifteen yearsi] i 

desi. I 134. Best . 


dunsi [myana donsi khat 135. High 
nt ti, from my daughter 
news has come,] 


[do] de. 


[fre] do. 


138. Higher 


137. Highest . 


dun [myana dun umar, the 13B, A horse 

age of my daughters.^ i< 

dunsi* 13^* A mare 

dunsi. 140. Horses • 


brade stro [myana tli&na- 
mauzium biOk bradd strO^ 
tina.] 

ek kharab kuinar. 


bra^a [myana thana-ma 
chana than bra^u ti.] 


bra4s> [sawa thSuAu-ma 
chana than brada ti.] 


kasa [lema brijaai le kaza 
ti, this tower is higher 
than thati^ 

kaza [sawa bidjaU’Uia le 
brij kaza ti, of aU towers 
that is the highest.") 
!fcuz*ra. 


kns^ra [lema Jaba-inausum 
sawa ku^m bi9d5 tlna, 
in Jaba all horms are 
good.) 
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Tirabi, 

English, 

141. Marea 

Ixire [loma Kabula-manznm 
sawe bare kharaba tina-] 

166. You were . 

142. A bull 

go. 

167, They were 

143- A cow 

d§ii. 

168. Be . . ' . 

144. Balls 

[brdk] go, \jrnany] hulls. 

169. To be 

145. Cows 

[brOk] dSn, [^many] cows. 

170, Being 

146. A dog o . . 

Sana [chana daute 

bmk trighna tina, the 
teeth of your dog are very 
sharp,] 

171. Haying been 

147. A bitch 

strtza Sana. 

172. I may be 

248, Doga 

Sana [sana brOk tma.] 

173. I ahall be . 

149. Bitches 

atriza sana [kukri, pups.] 

174. I should be 

150. A be goat . . 

U2. 

175. Beat 

151, A female goat . 

iaali [tsioda, a kid.] 

176. To beat 

152. Ooats 

uzo ^fem, t§al5.] 

177. Beating 

153. A male deer 

os§. 

1 78. H wing beaten . 

154. A female deer , 

... 

179. I beat 

155. Deer . 

065. 

180. Thou beatest • 

156. lam 

1 

me [bazir] gam, I am 
present. 

1^1. He beats . . 

157- Thou art . 

te [bSwuktif] *tis. 

182. W© beat . 

158. He IS 

le [bdwuktlf3 ti. 

183. You beat . 

159. We are 

ao [sawa gbarlbane] tima. 

184. They beat . 

160. You ai'e . * 

tao [sawa kharabe3 tizH, 

185. I beat QPast Tense) 

161 They are . 

lema [sawa brade] tlna. 

186. Thou beatest (^Fast 
Tense} . 

162. I was . . 

[suro] wama [lema ( 
wakta khum], at that 
time I teas small. 

187. He beat (^Fast Tense) 

163. Thou wast . . 

to [suro] waz [jango wakta - 
manzumj, at the time of 
fighting thou wast small. 

188. We beat (^Fast Tense) 

164. He was 

[le adam dflr] wa [galiz 
wakta bhumj, that man 
was away at the time of 
theft. 

189, You boat (Passf Tense) 

2,65. WfewcjPe . . . . 

io [sawa3 wima. 

190. They beat (^Fast Tense) 


TirabT. 

tao [sawa bogha] w&ma, 
you zrere all near by, 

lo [eawa hazir] wama. 
bo. 


hn za uj . 

bazum [d^zi bftzir bazumv 
(?) today I skull be pre*^ 
sent.'^ 

[?3 bazum. 
daz. 

dijan [diyan bmdo xia ti, 
it is not yood to beat.'] 

dijanast [md le adam diya- 
na«x dita wa, I gave that 
man to be beaten,] 

pas diyaa-nia [pas diyari ma 
ao gema, after bmtina toe 
went away 3 

ao di tarn, 
te dntiima. 
lo dita ti. 
ao ditjima. 
ta difcaraa. 
le ditama, 
m6 dita wa. 

te dita wa. 

le [mikaua = be/c>r«] dita 
wa. 

ao [mIkaQa3 wS^ma. 
ta [luikauaj dita w&xna. 

le £mlkaiia3 dita wama. 
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Kugiisli. 

Tirahi. 

EuKlisiii. 

Tirahl. 

191- 1 am beating 

me d^ma. 

217. Go . 


192. I was beating 

... 

218. Going 

... 

193. r bad beaten 

•• 

219. Gone 

... 

194*. I may beat 

... 

220. What is \our name r . 

chana nani ki ti f 

195. I shal! beat 

mg badem. * 

221. How old is tliy horse? 

chana kuz*ra uinar katgsi 




ti ? 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

te badem 

222. How fai' is it from here 

lema jai.^ii Kashmir katgsi 



to Kashmir? 

dur ti ? 

197. He willj beat 

le badgm. 

223. How many sons are 

chana mala thana-manzum 



there in your father’s 

katisi put*ra tiiia ? 



house ? 


198. We shall beat . 

ao badema. 

224. I have walked a long 

ao az gaiia panda khum ga 



wav today. 

wama. 

199. You will beat . 

ta badgma. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

myana trOras put^x* le myana 



married to mj sister. 

spazam manas ti. 

200. They will beat . • 

le badgma. | 

226. In my house is the 

le paraua kuz^ras zin myana 



saddle of the white 

thana-manzum ti. 



horse. 


201. I should beat . « 

mmm 





227. Put the saddle upon 

le zin kuz^ra dak khuui 



his back. 

tha. 

202. I am beaten • • 

me dita wama. 





228. I have beaten his sou 

lema ad^mas putV khum mg 



with many stripes. 

hrok ditina kere tSna. 

203, I was beaten . « 

... 





229. He is grazing cattle on 

le adam tana mal brekhta 



the top of the hill. 

khara khum laar-d ti. 

204. I shall be beaten * 

... 





230. He is sitting on a hor*e 

le adam kuz^i-a daka kh-U-m 



under that tree. 

spara ga briohat t(3na (or 




waza). 

205. I go 

me ga w&ma. 





231. His brother is taller 

lemas spazunsi le ad^mas 



than his sister. 

bra gana (or kaza) ti. 

206. Thou goest 

tu de g& waza. 





232. The price of that is 

lemas shisi dowadi rflpai 



two rupees and a 

kimat ti. 



half. 


207. He goes . 

le ga wa. 





233. My father lives {[for a 

mygna mala la siSrg thana- 



long time] in that 

manzum [brgk umar] 



small house. 

langa ti. 

208. We go . • . 

ao'ga wama. 





284. Give this rupee to him 

le rfkpai le adamasi dg. 

209. You go , . , 

tu de ga waza. 





235. Take those rupees 

lenia-ma la rfipai achhito. 



from him. 


210. They go . 

... 





236. Heat him well and 

le adam brok do b§ dama 



bind Mm with ropes. 

khum tare. 

211. I went 





i 

237. Draw water from the 

kui-ma uwa prela. 



well. 


212. Thou wentest . 

mrnm 





238. Walk befoi’e me 

mygna mfkana bo. 

213. He went . 

»«* 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

chana patfkana k£mi1c 



hind you ? 

badana da g P 

214. We went . . . 






240, From whom di<l you. 

te le bana kama adamasi 



buy that ? 

(or adama-ma) aohhita 

215, Yon went. 



ti P 



241. From a shopkeeper of 

le kila ek banyg-ma achhita 

216. They went • .j 

1 

••• 

the village. 

ti. 


SOS 
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VOCABULARY. 

The following vocabulary contains all the Tirahi words occurring in the preceding' 
pages, and also all the words given by Leech in his collection on pages 782jEf. of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume YII (1838). The latter are spelt as given by 
Leech. Although there are possibly printer’s errors in his List, I have not ventured to 
correct them. 

The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, without 
any regard to the vowels. The latter come into consideration only in cases in which 
the same consonant or consonants are followed or separated by different vow’^els. Thus, 
the different words containing the consonants kn- will be found in the succession kan'^, 
kana, kune. All words beginning with vowels are arranged together at the commence- 
ment of the Vocabulary, their mutual order being determined by the consonants. The 
letter ^ follows 51, and fa follows t. For purposes of alphabetical order v and lo are 
counted as the same letter. In other respects, the alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, when known to me, I have added the related w'ords in other Bardic 
languages. Without attempting to give the etymology of every word, I have, when it 
appeared useful to do so, added the original Avesta or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the particular Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a w'ord is borrowed from Pashto, the fact is also indicated. 

Tl\e following is a list of the contractions employed to indicate the vjirious 
languages referred to : — 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.= Arabic. 

Or.=:Ormuri. 

Av.=Avesta. 

P. = Pashai. 

B. = Basbgali. 

Par. =The Tirahi 

Bal.=Balochi. 

the Prodigal So 

Bur.= Burushaski. 

Phl. = Pahlavi. 

G.==0awaTbati. 

Pr.= Prakrit. 

Gar.=Garwl. 

Prs.= Persian. 

H. — Hinddstanl. 

Psht. = Pashto. 

Isb . = Ishkashmi. 

Sh.=Shina- 

K,=Kalasha. 

Shg.=Shigitni. 

Kh.=Kh6war. 

Sk.=Sarikoli. 

Ksh.= Kashmiri. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

L,=List of Words. 

V.=Veron. 

Lncl . = Lahndcl. 

W.=Wai-ala. 

M.=Maiy5. 

Wkh.--=Wakhi. 

Mj.=Munjani. 

Yd.=Yud^a. 

0. Prs.=:01d Persian. 

Z. “ Zebaki. 


2.U 


TOL. r, PART I. 
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TIEAHI VOOABUIiABY. 

ai, interj. O !, ai mala, O father (Par. 12, 18, 21) ; ai patera, O son ! (Par. 31). 

ao, ail, pers. proD. I ; me, men, masi, my ana. For esamples of all these forms,, 
see Grammar, pages 279ff. [P. G. K. «, I ; P. mena, K. mai, my.] 

\/S-, come (L. 80). In the Imperative, the base of this verb is eza. See Gram- 
mar, page 291 ; an az thdnasi etna, I come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; ki 
hissa owe, the share which comes (to me) (Par. 12). kdmik haddna da-Sy 
whose hoy comes ? (L. 239). 

thdnasi hogha b, he came near the house (Par. 25) ; chana la put^r 6, thy this 
son came (Par. 30) ; yar gdtca, kdla b, he was lost, now he came (Par. 32). 

Id jalfl a, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; mala tarafe u, he came towards the 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdvoa, kdla w, he was lost, now he came (Par. 24) ; 
dtcdz u, the .sound came (to him) (Par. 25). 

Ghana brd u-ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; Mkabar ut-ti, news has come 
(.L. 109, 122, 127) ; Wkat ut-ti, a letter has come (L. 113). [P. v'ye-, Sh. ^/e•y 
Ksh. V yi-i K. au, P. ai-k, came ; with ezo, cf. B. and Skr. dgachchha-.'] 

by a, see \/ e-. 

achchhe, the eye (L. 35) ; Leech, achcha. [K. ech, G. itsi-n, Sh. aghehhl, Ksh. achh* ; 
Skr. ak^i-, Av. 

achhita, le azl achhite, took his mouth (fern.), i. e., kissed him (Par. 20) ; lema-ma 
Id rtipai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) ; te achhita ti, hast 

thou bought (L, 240) ; achhita ti, (I) have bought (L. 241). [? cf. P. \/ ac-y 

bring.] 

dd“m (L. 26) or adam (L. 61) ; brada adam, a good roan (L. 119) ; le breda 
ad“m ti, he is a good man (L. 26) ; le adam dur toa, that man was distant 
(L. 164) ; le adam, = he (L. 229, 230), = him (L. 236) ; le adam pregi, 
that man sent (him) (Par. 16). 

ek ad^ma td J^are nati gd, he (?) took refuge with a man (Par. 15) ; brada 
adama-ma, from a good man (L. 122). 

ek ad*ma8 do put'r.a wdna, of a man tliere were tw'o sons (Par. 11) ; 
bra^a adamas than bogha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120) ; 
lema adamas put*r Jchnm, on the son of that man (L. 228) ; le ad*mas hrd, his 
brother (L. 231). 

hra4a adamasi le Jchat dS, give this letter to the good man (L. 121) ; le 
rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234) ; te kdma adamasi (or 
adama-ma) achhita ti, from whom have you bought? (L. 240). 

td tre dd“ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23) ; le ddfma 
Jskgrdb Una, those men are bad (L. 29) ; do bra4a> adama, two good men 
(L. 123) ; brada adama lema hhdr-manzum brbk tlna, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124). 
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men samo tre dd'^nio khdrasi da hazam^ we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). 

hi'ada adaman thana sura ilna, the houses of the good men are small (L. 
125) ; aawa hrada adaman le khahar de~o, giye this news to all good men 
(L. 126). 

brada adamansi Mkabar ut ti, news has come from the good men (Xt. 127). 

[ Psht. ddam.~\ 

cdaata ; Id brble odasta go,, he hcicame yery hungry (Par. 14) ; ao lemaji odastorni 
mard gam, I here have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Of. 
udhast, hunger (Leech). [ ? Cf. B. ot, V, ut, W. amt, hunger.] 

ogd, the shoulder (Leech). [Psht. oga.'] 

eJe, one (L, 1) ; le paTclrasi eTc dim de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84) ; eJe 
ad^mas, of a man (Par. 11) ; le mulJd^-manzimi eh ad^ma la Mkare natl gd, 
he (?) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 16) ; eh hreda ba^ea 
dninee, bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 23) ; eh tdnu nauharis gd ti, 
he went to one, his own, servant (Par. 26) ; eh den m^ra gd te, a cow has 
died (L. 83) ; eh khardh humdr, a bad girl (L. 131) ; eh banyd-ma, from a 
shopkeeper (L. 241). Cf. Leeches ih, one. 

eha stre te, there is a woman (L. 62). [ Cf. B. S, ev ; W. i, eh; G. yah; K, 
8h. eh ; Ksh. ahh.l 
eho, eleven (L. 10), (Leech iho). 

ukh. pi. ukhatm. a camel (L. 75) (Leech ^kh). [Psht. uhl}.'] 

■aMkt, eight (L. 8). (Leech akht). [Cf, P. akht. asbt, and so others.] 

^khfo. eighteen (Leech). Cf. afdra. 
dllakh. a side (Leech). [Psht. arM-l 
dma, raw (Leech). [Psht. dm.'] 

umar ; myoma dun mnar, the age of my daughters (L. 116) ; chdna kuzl^ra umar 
hatesi ti, how old is thy horse (L. 221) ; brdh umar, for a great age ( ? = for 
a long time) (L. 233). [Psht. *«»»r.] 

etnd, an egg (Stein). [Cf. Skr. anda-.'] 

<ind, bring ye (Par. 22) ; dnines, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. y'aw-.] 
ana, an anna (L. 84). 

•andarun, adv. within, to within (Par. 28). [B. ater, "W. attar, K. vdltf^rnan, G. 

atran, Kh. andrem, Ksh. andar.] 

migur ; lema asto manzum angur tHya, put ye a ring on his hand (Par. 23). 
[Prs. anguehtar, G. angustar.] 

fif“ ; bo afam, I will say (Par. 18) ; la tdnu ot'e-manzum ofl, he said in his heart 
(Par. 17) ; 'putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21) ; mala tdtm 
nauhardnoei art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22); le-na laei aft, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. \/ re-J] 
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■ure, ore; le nre-mamum, in his heart (Par. 16) | tire J^nshal gd, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32) ; midarun gawa ure na wd, his heart was not for 
going {i.e., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id tdnu ore-manzwn arl, 
he said in his heart (Par. 17). [Cf. Psht. zra^ B. zare, G. hera, P. hard.] 
urinde, see wrinde. 

•dryaz, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. waryads.] 

ose pi. ose, a male deer (L. 153, 155) (Leech osai). [Psht. osai.] 
dsmdu, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21).. [Psht. dsmdn.] 

dst, a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast) ; asta wrinde, he embraced (Par. 20) j Jema asto 
manzum angtir, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. hast', G. hast • P. 
hast, has ; Kh. host ; Shr. hasta-.] 

tit, see e-. 

dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf. Lnd. dtd.] 

^uth ‘ ; utha, stand up (impve.) (L. 82) | au lema kursi-ma uthtim, I rise up from 
this chair (L. 82). [ Cf. B. Ksh. Skr. utthita’ ; gauraseni 

Prakrit, utthido; but Lnd., etc. ^/uth-.] 

otdra, eighteen (L. 10). Leech aMkto. [Of. Lnd. athdra.] 
owe, see e-. 

nwd, water (L. 66) ; tiwa (L. 237) ; Leech wa. [Psht. dha ; B. 6v, W. ao, K. u-h G. 
ad, M. wi, Sh. toei.] 

dwdz, sound, noise (Par. 26). [Psht. dwdz.] 
az, today (L. 02, 64, 80, 224). [Ksh. az.] 

azl, the mouth (L. 36) ; Leech, dzi‘. Id azi achhite, he kissed him (Par. 20). fB 
azln\ Sh. dzi, at', M. Gar. at.] 

eza, see \/ e-. 

uz (pi. nzo; f. tsdli), a he-goat (L. 150, 162). [Psht. wuz.] 

4zh ymii, goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. u&h ahune.] 
ba. or ho, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

he (L. 05), he, he, and ; dsmdn he chdna nazar, of heaven and in thy sight (Par. 

• 18, 21) ; do he ddma Mkum tare, heat and hind with ropes (L. 236) ; Id be gd,. 

and he went (Par. 13) ; my ana shpun be, (?) of me the shepherd 'also fPar' 
16). [Ksh. %e.] ^ ' 

Me. se(‘ he and bimi. 

he-, sit ; the present and imperative base of this verb is hez-, as in beza, sit ! 
(Li lt 79) ; hezwn, I sit (L. 79). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. [M. ^/hhai-. Gar. 

‘\/ h(t%-, Sh. \/he~, Ksh, \/heh-, JEf. \/ha%s-, Skr. tipa-vis-.\ 

Uati (3.. 11), hhyd (Leech), twenty ; hiau-dah (L, 11), hhyonda (Leech), thirty ■ 
Uau-eko, thir<y-ono (L. 11) ; do-he, forty (L. 11) ; do-biati-ek, forty-one (L, 
11) ; da-hiau-dah, fifty (L. 11) ; da-bian-eko, fifty-one (L. 11) : tre-he .sixty 
(L. U)‘,tre-hiaa-dah, seventy; tsmvor-he, (L. 11) ; fsawor-biau-dal, 

ninety (L. 11) ; pauz'be,oi\e hundred (L. 12). [ Sh. Ksh. fo«//, P. 

wdst, Skr. viih^ati- .J 
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do, sign of the future, in lesi bo aram^ I will say to him (Par. 18), See Grammar, 
p. 292, and cf. ba. 

ho (L. 11), ho (Leech), twelve ; da hiau bo, fifty-two (L. 12). 

or ho-, to become, to go ; jalti bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; ho, go ! (L. 77)s 
walk ! (L. 238). 

The present base of this verb is optionally baz-, as in hazam, I will go 
(Par. 18) ; au da hazam, I am going (L. 77) ; men samo tre dd^'mo f^drasi da 
hazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

ho, be ! (L. 168) ; hem, I am (Par. 18) ; hazam, I may be (L. 172) ; hazum, 
I shall be (L. 173). 

Cf, gd. 

[ Cf. G. hua, he was ; Skr. hJiiita-. Of. also Sh. boiki, to become ; biijoiki, 
to go.] 

-\/blch-‘, biclio, see!, behold! (Par, 29); mala hlchl, ti»e father saw (him) (Par. 
20). [ Cf. Skr. \,''vtk8- ? Cf. also Xsb. ■y/wiick-. ] 

bhadai, see bare, 
ba-dem, see de-. 

hadmdsM- Mkiim, in riotous living (Par. 13). [Prs. bad~ma‘d8hi. ] 
bad^na, a child ; le bad^na mydna putr ti, that child is my son (L. ol) ; lema tne 
had'^na mafasi khabar ut ti, information lias come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; J^ardb hadani, a bad boy (L. 129) ; TdSmik baddna 
da-e, whose boy comes ? (L. 239). 

hb gh a (L. 120), (?) hbkli (L. 87), hoga (Leech), near; thdnasi bbaha b, became 
near the house (Par. 25) ; bradd adamas than hb gh a ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120) ; tao satoa hbgha wdma, you were all near by 
(L. 160). [? Cf. Skr. upaka. Or. hot.] 

bhiitm (Leech), earth. [Skr. bhumi-, Ksh. bum. ] 

dddr, outside ; ao chdna huktim-ma hdhr no, gim, I did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. hdhir. ] 

hdla (L. 39), bhl (Leech), hair. [ Gar. bdl, M. bdla, Sh, bdli, Ksh. icdl, Skr. 
z>dla-!] 

bbli (Leech), wind. [ Cf, Prs. bad, Av. Skr. vdta-.] 
hilolec (? ) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh. hrpr^, Skr. hiddla-.] 
bana, ? a vessel, dish (L. 240). [K.sh, bdna, a vessel. ] 
bhatia (Leech), a plate. [See the preceding. ] 
hanyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 241). 

brd (L. 49), bhrU (Leech), a brother ; Ghana bra u ti, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; chdna brd mura gdwa, thy brother had died (Par. 32) ; le-mas spazunsi 
le ad“mrf8 bed kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). [B. brbh, 

W. brd, G. hliaia, Ksh, hdyT, Av. hrdtar-, Skr. hHwatar-.] 

hhr (Leech), fruit. [Psht. bar. ] 

hare (L. 139), bhadai (Leech), a mare; pl.hafe (L. 141). [Cf. Skr. oadabd.] 
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h\r itMk (Leech), a he-camel ; htra Uinda (Leech), a he-goat. [ Cf. K. birera rouz, 
Sh. bzTo roz, a male deer. ] 

br^ch (Leech), a tree; le ddam Icus^ra ddka Mkum spar a ga bHohat to)m, he is sit- 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Skr. trhm-.'] 

brada (L. 132), hreda, good. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 276. [?] 
burod (Leech), a wolf. 

bt'ij, a tower ; lema hrijasi le haza this tower is higher than that (L. 136); mwa 
hrijwi-ma le hrij leaza U, this is the highest tower of all (L. 137). [Psht. 
hr'uj.'] 

hrdh or (Leech) brokh^ many ; much ; well, very. Por examples, see Grammar, 
p. 277. [? cf. B. bilu ah. belyuk.l 

brekh (Leech), pain. [Psht. brekh.] 

breMita, a hill ; le ddam, tdna mdl brekhta khdra ^um tsar^-ti, he is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

barsht (Leech), rain. [H. harsdtl 

bret (Leech), a moustache. (Psht. bret^ 

bat (Leech), a stone. fB. wbtt, Lnd. vattd.~\ 

batsa, a calf ; ek breda hatsa dnines, bring a good (Le. fatted) calf (Par. 23); 
chdiia mala Id breda hatsa hukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27); te lema da-pdra breda bn^a kukhto. thou slaughteredst for his sake the 
good calf (Par. 30), [Psht. hachaii\ 

betvukuf, in te betoukuf Us, thou art foolish (L. 167). [Prs. be-wtiq^f.] 

Ufatai (Leech), scissors. (Psht. biydU.) 

beza, see be-, 

btzo (Leech), midday. 

bazam, see ho-. 

ehi in chi here, he wasted (his substance) (Par. 13, 30); chiz here, he expended 
(Par. 14). 

ehdna, see to. 

chap (Leech), left (not right). [Prs.] 

chiz, see chi. 

da (for do, two, q. v.). 

da, of ; da me or masi-da, of me (L. 15); da-pdra, .for the sake of, on account of, 
lema da-pdra breda batsa ktil^io, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 
calf (Par. 30). [Psht. da.] 

da, de, ap])areutly an auxiliary verb meaning “ is,” added to other verbs (like 
Psht. dai, f. dot); aii da bazam, I am going (L. 77); chdna khidmai au da 
kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29); tu de gdwdza, thou goest (L. 206); 
kdmik badana da e, whose boy comes (L. 239); men samo ire dd^mo khdrasi 
da bazam, We three men all go to town (L. 17); au d€ ham khmshdll kareot, 
let us eat, let us do rejoicing (L. 24); tu de gdwdza, you go (L. 209); au dim, 

I may be (Par. 19, 21), is doubtful. [Psht! dai, f. da.] 
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/ di~, give; le pahirmi ek ana de, give one anna to tlie faqir (L. 84); hradctada- 
masi le khat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121); le ritpai le adamasi 
de, give this rupee to him (L. 234); Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le J^at malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

me le adam dipanasi dita vsa, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177); 
masi tsdli tsindar vm dita, thou didst not give me a kid (Par. 29); Iasi hi nd 
dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16); le malasi jatcdb dita, he gave answer to 
his father (Par. 29); mala gatia putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer 
to the elder son (Par. 31). 

gre re dUana (Par. 17), ? the meaning. dita~na may = ‘were given 
ditanas, he said (gave) to him (‘r* was-addressed-by-him-he, see Grammar, 
p. 294.) (Par. 12). [Cf. the next.] 

de-, beat, strike. The present base of this verb is optionally das- or diz-, as 
in dis (li. 81), daz (li. 176), strike (? pi.); le adam hrok do, beat that man 
well (L. 236). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

dem, I beat (Ij. 81); me dema, I am striking {Jj. 191) ; ao ditam, I strike 
(Xi. 179); te ditama, thou strikest (Xi. 180); le dita ti, he strikes (L 181); ao 
ditama, we strike (L. 182); td ditama, you strike (X. 183); le ditama, they 
strike (X. 184). Except the first two, these all are probably really in the 
past tense. See Gr. p. 290. 

me (, te, le) ha-dem, I (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (X. 195-197); «o (, td* 
le) hadema, we (, you, they) shall (will) strike (X. 198-200). 

md (, te, le) dita uoa, I (, thou, he) struck (X; 186-187); ao (, ta, le) dita 
vodma, we (, you, they) struck (X. 188-190). 

me dita wdma, I am struck (X. 202). 

ditin, a stripe; le-ma ad^mas put“r Jchum me brok ditina kere tlna, I have 
made many stripes on that man’s son. 

diyan, the act of striking ; diyan brade na ti, it is not good to strike 
(X. 176); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (X. 178); me le 
adam diyanasi dita wa, I gave that man to be beaten (X. 177). 

[In many Xardic languages, the same word is used for both “ give ” and 
“ beat.” Kh. ^/di-, give, beat ; K. y/ de-, give, ti-, beat ; P. Sh. de-,. 

give ; Sh. doiki, to beat, (Chilasi), de-,hea,t ; Gar. dd-, give ; M. dai- 

(p. p. dit), gW&', Ksh. y/di- (p. p. dyut”), give; Av. Skr. v/ dd-.] 
dd, a daughter (X. 56, 110) ; le sure mydna de te, this little one is my daughter 
(X. 56); le mydna de panzi samar te, my daughter is fifteen years (of age) 
(X. Ill); desi, to a daughter (X. 112); mydna diinsi Mkat t.d ti, news has 
come from my daughter (X. 113); do de, two daughters (X. 114); tredS, 
three daughters (X. 115); mydna dxm umar, the age of my daughters (X. 116); 
dnnsi, to daughters (X. 117), from daughters (X. 118). [M. dhi, Sh. di. Gar. 

dui, Pr. dhid, Skr. duhitar-.] 
do, see v/ de-, beat. 

do, (X. 2), dit (Xeech), two ; ek ad^^rnas do pttff’ra todna, of a certain man there 
were two sons (Par. 11); do mala Una, they are two fathers (X. 106); do de, 
two daughters (X. 114); do brada adama, two good men (X. 123). 
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do be (L. 11), dit bhyU (Leech), forty ; do hiau ek^ forty-one (L, 11); da 
hiau dah, fifty (L. 12); da biau eko, fifty-ooe (L. 12); da biau bo, fifty-two 
(L. 12). 

[E. W. du, P. G. K, Sh. Gar. M. du^ Av. Skr. dva-.'] 

dhdi, a beard (Leech). [B. dari, Ksh. dor“, Skr. dddhikd.)^ 
diida, (? duda), dust (Leech). [Psht. dnfa.)^ 
dudh, milk (Leech). [Ksh. dod, Skr. dugdha-i\ 

dah, ten (Leech), L. 10, [P. de, G. K. Gar. M. dash, Ksh. dah, Skr. daSau'd] 

dh^ig, smoke (Leech). [B. dum, Ksh. d^h, Prs. dv, Psht. lu, Skr. dhimia-d] 
dhhig, a needle (Leech). 

ddk, the back (L. 4-3); le zzn kuifra dak Jchum thd, put this saddle on the horse’s 
back (L. 227); le ddam kuz^ra ddka spdra ga brichat lima, he is sitting 
oil a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K. ddk; M. dog, dd, ? cf. Ksh. dak-, 

a support.] 

dhl, a shield (Leech). [Psht. rfd/.] 
dama (L. 42), dainma (Leech), the belly. 

rfam, a rope ; e, bind (him) with ropes (L. 236). [Pshl. dam, a 

snare]. 

dem, .see da, de, and de-, give. 

domdma dtodz (Par. 25), the noise of drums. [Psht. damdma,.^ 

den (L. 69, 14-3), dhen (Leech), a cow; az mydna thdna^manzutn ek den gd 

te, today a cow died in my house (L. 83); den, cows (L. 145). Cf. go. [Skr. 
dhenu-, a cow. ? cf. K. dm, Sh. dono, a bull.] 

dun, see de, a daughter. 

dant (L. 37), danda (Leech), a tooth; chdno sands dante hrok tri^na lina, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146). [B. dntt; W. d%f ; K. danddnak ; 

G. ddt; P. ddnd, ddnt ; Gar. Ksh. dand; M. don; Kb. don; Prs. danddn ; 
Skr. d.avita-.'\ 

da-pdra, see da, of. 

dm' (L. 89), d'hr (Leech), far; le ada7n dm' wo galiz tcakfa khvm. that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 364); Id be gd dur mulkasi, and lie w'ent to 
a far country (Par. 13); Id dur wa mala blchl, he was distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20). [Psht. dur.'\ 

dvig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B. drgr, K. driga, M. llga, Sh. zhtgb. 
Or. clng, Skr. dlrgha-.\ 

drist (Leech), false. 

das (Leech), a day; cf. daz. 

dost, a friend ; ki idnu ddstdna soma kh ushdli kere, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. c^5s^.] 

dita, see de-, give, and de-, beat. 
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ditana, ditanas, see de-, give. 

dititi, see ^,/ de-, beat. 

dowadl, two and a hall' ; lemas shisl dowadl riipei Jciniat ti, the price of that is 
two rupees and a half (L. 232), 

diyan, das, diz, see ^ de-, beat. 

daz, or (Leech) das, a day; tsuld' daze after a few days (Par. 13). [P. 

daiods, dwds', M. dis\ Gar. dds‘, Sh. des', Ksh. dolt ; Skr. divasa-.] 

dezl, ? today ; dezl hdzir hazum-, I shall be present (L. 173). The meaning of 
this word is very doubtful. 

ga, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of ^ bo-, q. v. 

In L. 205-209, it is apparently used in a jjresent sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus : — m§ 
ga icdma, I go ; tu de ga wdza, thou goest ; le gd ica, he goes ; ao gd wdma, we 
go; tu de ga imza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake for we also have ao az gana panda Jchnm gd wdma, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 221). 

Other forms with the meaning of “go” are ao chdna hukum-ma bdhr 
nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); Id he gd diir mulkasi, and 
he went to a far country (Par. 13); eh tdmi nanharis ga (read gd) ti, he has 
gone to one of his own servants (Par. 26); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beat- 
ing we went aw'ay (L. 178). In andarun gdwa ure na tod, his heart was not 
for going inside (Par. 28), gdwa appears to be used as a verbal noun. 

Porins wich the meaning of “become ” or “be ” are : — ao odastani maid 
gam, I am become dead {i.e. I die) of hunger (Par. 17b hazin gam, I am 
present (L. 156); Id hrdh odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14); Id 
gava piii^r g[hassa klium gd, that elder son became in anger (Par. 2S); nrS 
j^ushdl gd, the heart became {i.e. is) joyful (Par. 32); hdla jhide gd, now he 
became {i.e. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le hi gd fi, this what is become (Par. 26); lema-nia j^ahar gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L. 27); az mydna thdna-manziim ek 
den m^ra gd te, today' a cow is become dead (i.e. died) in my house (L. 83). 

le gar gd wa, he had become lost (Par. 2t, 32); le mtjdna pnV'r {chana hrd) 
niura gd wa, this my sou (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is natl ga in eh ad^nia Id khare nail ga, (?) lie took refuge 
near a man (Par. 15). 

[B. go ; W. god ; G. Gar. gd ; P. gi-h ; Sh. gad; Ksh. gd(p) ; Skr. gala-. 
In Ksh. the verb moans both “ go '* and “ become.”] 
go, a bull (L. 142); go, a bullock (Leech); brok go, many bulls (L. 144). Cf. den. 

[G. go, M. gd, P. go-Iang, Sh. (dialect) gold, all meaning “ bull Av. 
Skr. gav-, go-, an ox, a cow.] 
gad (Leech), mud. [? cf. Psht. gad, blended.] 
gojJh (Leech), clarified butter [? cf. Psht. yrh ujaH . ] 
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gidacl ( ? gklad) (Leecli), a jackal. [Psht. gidar.] 

gidiin ; gklaii dwdz the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cl Skr. glta - ; cf. 
K. gufOi P. ge, M. g^l((-'\ 

gugh (Leech), deep. [? Ci‘. B. gu>fu.'\ 
gh odi (Leech), abuse. 
gkuldm, a slave (L. o7). [Psht. ghuldmJ] 
gJiom (Leech), wheat. [Psht. g/u mum.^ 
gli ar (Leech), ammmtain. [Psht. ghard^ 

gkun (Leecli), a bow (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. gkur-lmman, a pellet-bow.J 
gkas (Leech), grass. [Skr. ghdsa - ; Ksh. gdsa.] 
ghasha (Leech), an- arrow. [Psht. gJiashaid^ 

gAnssd, anger; ghussd mum ga, he became angry (Par. 28). [Psht. gi‘U§§a.'\ 
ghioar (Leech), good. [Psht. ghiocwar^ 

ghwor hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Psht. ghifumb^ thunder.] 
gul (Leech), a flower, [Psht. gul.] 
golai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. gdlal.] 

g((lk, theft; gcdiz wakta Jchum, at the time cf the theft (L. 1G4). (Cf. Psht. 
ghal. a thief.) 

guna or (Leech) ghmm, great, large, tall, elder, ao givga iimnla ^um gd 
todma, I went a long way today (L. 224) ; lemas sjiazuml le a.d‘^mas hm 
gana, fi, his bi other is taller than his sister (L. 231) ; I 3 sdn gctno, 
tsahaldn manznm tod, his elder son was in the fields (Par 25); Id gcma pui“r 
gJttissd hhmu gd, that elder son became angry (J^ar. 28); mala ga^a ptHrasi 
jawdh dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31), [Psht. gat}, 
clo.se, dense.] 

gum, in uzh guni, goat’.s hair (Leech). (Cf. Psht. glamdai, a bag made of 
goat’s hair.] 

gunagdr-, gunugdr hem. 1 am a sinner (Par. 18) ; hrdh gm/agdr fim, I am a great 
sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. gunahgd)'.] 

gre, in gre ;-e dUana, P meaning (Par. 17), 

gar, iji {id) gar gd loa, he had liecn lost (Par. 24, 32). 

grdnh&itxm.m(i‘, lemtilke man turn hrbk gram we, a great famine happened in 
that laud (Par. 14). [ l^slit. gratii.^ 

giishthani (Leech), a house. Cf. Hum. 
giga,v\xn\ (L. 85). 

hukhyar, clever; to hokhydr tie, thou art clever (L. 20). [Psht. hdhhgdr.] 

hikum,txji order; ao chatia hvkuni-ma haltr nd ghn, I did not go outside thy 
orner ( Par. 29) . [ Psht. J ^ 

hindwavdt (Leech), a water-melon. [ Psht. hhidwdna.] 

hma, a share; myaua mala mauzvm ki hissa owe, the share in the property which 
comes mine (Par. 12), fPsht. 
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hast (I^eecli), a hauil. Cf. asi, 

hazir, present; me hdzir gcmi, I am present (L. 156); le sazca hazir wdma, 
they were all present f^L. 107'i ; dezi hddr (?) today I shall be 

present (L. 173). [Fsht. husir.] 

joi, a place; lema jaisi Jkashmh' katesi dar ti, how far is Kashmir from this 
place? (L. 222). [Ps.ht. 

/Mi, the tongue (L. 41). [Pshfc. zUha ; ISf . Jip ; K. Sh.//6; ^,Jih,juh; Skr. 
jibvd.^ 

jalti, quickly ; la jaltl if, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; jaltl bo, go quickly (Par. 22). 
[Psht. jalt, quick.] 

jama ; siire pnf^r tanu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property 
(Par. 13). [Psht. 

jdmd, a garment; lema-ma hreda jdmdna and, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. jdma.l 

jinde, alive ; Jcdla jinde gd, now he is alive (Par. 24, 32). [Psht. zJitcandai'.'] 

jctiig, fighting; to suro tcdz jango toakta manzum, at the time of fighting thoxi 
wast small (L. 163). [Psht. 

jatcdb, an answer ; le malasi jmodh dita, he gave answer to the ( ? his) father 
(Par. 29) ; mala gana putrasi jatcdb dita, the father gave answer to the 
( ? his) elder son (Par. 31). [V&ht. jauDdh.'\ 

ki, kt, interrog. pron. what ? le ki ti, what is that ? (L. 93) ; cJidna ndm ki li, 

what is your name? (L. 220); le kl gd ti, what has happeired? (Par. 26); 
ki satoah ti, why? (L. 94). Cf, kdma. [B. ke, kai; P. kd; G, ki ; K. kia i 
Kh. kga ] Ksh. kydh ; Gar. kai; M. gli\ 

ki, rel. pron. who, what; chdna la ptif^r b, hi chdna nidl-mata atrlzi Mkiim chi here, 
thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; mydna 
mala manzum ki hissa owe, amongst the property, the share which comes to 
me (Par. 12). 

ki, couj. that; le Jchiydl wa ki, this thought was that — (Par. 16) ; mundsibndti ki, 
it is not proper that (Par. 19, 21) ; ^dl% tsindar nd dita ki tdnu dbstdna soma 
khushdll here, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. 4'i.] 

kl, by anyone ; Iasi kl nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16), 

[anyone, B. Sh. ko, W. ki, P. kl, Kh. kd, Ksh. kdh, M. kat.^ 

kui ov (Beech) ku,ai, a well; hui-ma uioa prela, draw water from the well ( L. 
237). [G. kui, Ksh. (dialect) khdh. Gar. kbi, M. kbh.] 

kuchh (Beech), butter, [Psht. kuch.] 

Jchd. (?) when ; Mkd thdnasi bb gh a b, when he came near the house (Pai*. 25), 

■\/khd-‘, kha, eat! (B. 78); ao de kdyn (? khdm), let us eat (Par. 23). [M. 

^/kha-. Gar, ^/khb-, Ksh. \/khi-, Skr. ‘>/kJidd-^ 

kho, Mkb, ? food ; wranin Mkb mydna shpun be khb, (?) the food of the sheep (is) 
the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16). 


2x2 
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Icho. card, six (Leecli, L. 0), [B- Gar. sho ; W. shit; P. sh^ ; M.e ; G. M. $hoh; 

K. shall ; Sh. Ksli. shah ; Av. khshvash : Skr. shash-.] 

kkabar, news ; lema-ma fchabar gd f-i, of him it is said (L. 27); letm tre bad'na 
malasi khahar uf ti, information has come from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. kkabarJ] 

khoci, see khola. 

Kktiddi) God (L. 60). [Psht. Kh ucldeS\ 

(chka (Leech), a horn. [Psht. khhtr.l 

khola (L. 10), klwd (Leech), card, sixteen. 

khnm. in, among; with, ])y means of. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

kht'iia, a wife ; le stre ini/dna I^ina fe, this woman is my wife (L. 53). [Psht. 
khlna, a wife’s sister.] 

khdi'. a town ; men samo tre dd'^mo Mkdrasi da bazam, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). [Psht. khahr.] 

l^dr, the head (L. 40); the top of anything; brekhta khctra jchnm, on the top of 
a hill (L. 228). 

khore, near, with; Id khare nati, ga, (?) took refuge near him (Par. 15); le •mekha 
me-khare loe, thou wast alwaj^s wdth me (Par. 31). 

khardh, bad. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht.] 

Jchurg (Leech), the armpit. [Psht. tkhara.^ 

khuahdL joyful ; ure khnshdl gd, the heart became joj^ful (Par. 32). [Psht. 
khush-hdl-l 

khnshdll, rejoicing ; ao de kdm {? khdm), JchnslidU karem, let us eat, let us do 
rejoicing (Par. 23); tdnn kkiishdll Idn kere, they mad''^ their rejoicing 
(Par. 24); ki tdmi ddstdna sama Mkiishdll here, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29); khushdli karon mimdsib icd, to do rejoicing was 
proper (Par. 32). [Psht. khush-lidll.'] 

khat, a letter; h khat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103); mydna 
dunsi khat at ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113); brada adamasi 
le khat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. khatt.'] 

khioai (Leech), right (not left). [Psht. Mai.] 

kkiyal, thought ; le tire manzmi le kjviydl wa, this thought was in his heart 
(Par. 16). [Psht. Mklydl.] 

kukhto ; Ids ku]chfo, slaughter it (Par. 23) ; chdna mala Id breda batsa knkMo, thy 
father hath slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27); te lema da-jJdra breda batsa 
k'uMkio, thou slaughteredst for bim the good calf (Par. 30). 

kukri, pL, young dogs, pups (L. 149) [a puppy, Psht. kutrai ; a dog, B. kmi, V. 
kertikh. Gar, kuchur, M. kusar, Skr. kukkura-^ 

kala, now (Par. 19, 24 (bis), 32 (bis) ). [? cf. Psht. kala, at any time. Of. Skr. 

kala- time.) 
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a ■\ illag’e ; le kilo ek ha)iyd~ma achhifa ti, I bought it from a shopkeeper of 
this village (L. 211). [Psht. kihn, 

kdm (? hhdni), see v/ hhd~. 

kdma, interrog’. pron.j who? ; le aclum kdma ti, who is that man (L. 92} ? ; chdna 
patfkana Jcamik haddim da e, whose boy comes behind you ? (Xi. 239); te le 
hdna Jcdma adamasi (or adama-ma') achJiita ti, from whom did you buy that ? 
(L. 240). Cf. ki, what ? [B. ku ; W. ke ; P. ke, kid ; G. hara ; !K. kura ; 

Kh. kd ; Sh. kd ; Ksh. ku8 ; Gar. kum ; M. ka.'\ 

kaman (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Psht. kamdtvl\ 

kmndr or (Beech) humhr, a daug’hter (X. 56); ek Jchardb kumdr, a bad girl (X. 131). 
[Kh. kimeri, a woman ; kimiorii, a girl ; Skr. kumdt'1.1 

kimat, price ; lemas ahisi dowadl rupai kimat ti, the price of that is two rupees 
and a half (X. 232). [Psht. gl}}iat.~\ 

kant* or (Xeeeh) ka^, an ear (X. 38). [M. kdi/i. Gar. kyayi ; Sh. kun ; Ksh. kan ; 

At. karena-, Skr. karna-.'] 

katia, in mikana, before (X. 90) and pafthana, behind (X. 91); mydna mtkana bo, 
walk before me (X. 238); chdna patikana kdmih haddna da e, whose boy 
comes behind you (X. 239). 

kune or (Xeeeh) kunnai, card, nineteen (X. 10). 

kand, in ahtoar hand, thunder (Xeeeh). 

kangana, black (Xeeeh) ; kangana mircli, black pepper (Xeeeh). 

kar (X. 74) or (Xeeeh) khar, an ass. [Psht. 

^kar-, do, make ; ki tanu ddstdna sama khushdll kere, that I made rejoicings with 
my own friends (Par. 29); tdnu mdlas badmdshi khiim, ohi kere {k^r"), he wasted 
his substance in riotous living (Par. 13) ; Id saw mdl chiz kere, (when) he 
had wasted all his substance (Par. 14); ki chdna mdl-matd strlzl khum chi 
kere, (thy son) who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; Id mala fakalm 
kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; sure piit^r tdnu mdl jama kere, the 
younger sou collected his property (Par, 13); mala ram kere, the father made 
compassion (Par. 20) ; tdnu l^ushdll Idn kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 
24) ; lemas tslr kere, he asked him (Par. 26) ; Ids pulchld kere, conciliated 
him (Par. 28). 

Vie hrok ditina kere ti, I have made many blows (X. 228). 

ao de kdm ( ? bhdm) Mkitshdlt karem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 
23, 

chdna Mkidmat au da kerem, I am doing tby service (Par. 29). 

JehushdU karan mundsih wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par, 32). 
[Psht. k'fl. B. Kh. ^kor-, K. ^/kdr-, G. ^ker-, P. M. Gar. Ksh. ^kar- ; 
Av. ^/kar-, Skr. 

ha rgh a (Xeeeh), a crow. [Psht. qdrgj^j\ 

kurku mand (Leech), saffron, f? cf. Psht. kurkamdn, turmeric.] 
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kram, business ; lema-ma kram khardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). [Sh, 
krom, Skr. karman-.] 

kvrsi, a chair ; cn( hma kvrsi-ma uthmn^ 1 I’isc from this chair (L. 82). [Psiit. 
knrszS\ 

kam in kasa mydna -tcd^ Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine (Par, 31). 

[B. kai, W. kam, G, ki.l 
kathan (Leech), short. 

katari, a razor (Leech) ; kaiaH, a knife (Leech). [Cf. II. kciidrl, a dagger.] 
katesi, how much ?; chdim ku^^ra umar katesi ti, how old is thy horse ? (L. 221) ; 
lema Jciisi Kasluiiir katisi diirti, how far is it from here to Kashmir? (L. 
222). Of. letik. [G. ka(a, P. kav, Ivli. kawd, Sh. kacJidk, Ksh. kvP'', Gar. 
kiti.^\ 

katisi, how many ? ; chcina mala thdna man mm kathi pup ra t'um, Itow many sons 
are there in thy father's house ? (L. 223). Cf. letik. [Cf. above.] 

kavza (Leech), a hut. 

kaza, high (L. 135), tall; .adv. up (L. 80) ; lema hrijasi le kaza ti, tins lower is 
higher than that (L. 13G) ; saica hrtjan-nia le hrij kaza ti, of ail towers tliat 
is the highest (L. 137) ; lewasspazunsi le ad" mas hrd kaza //, his brother is 
taller than his sister (L. 231). 

kiiz"ra or (Leech) kuzra, a horse (L. 68, 138) ; lema Jaha manzum saica knz^ra 
hrade lina, in .Taba ail horses are good (L. 140) ; chdna kuz"na umar kalesi 
ti, how old is thy horse? (L. 221); le pardna huz'^ras ztn my ana Ihdna 
manzum, the saddle of the white horse is in my house (L. 220) ; le zln kit^ra 
dak Mium thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) : le ddani kuz'ra 
ddka ichum s'po'ia yd brichat Iona, he is sitting on a horse under that tree 
(L. 230). [? Cf. Bur. ha a hur. Cf. the word hare, a mare.] 

Id, le, le, this, that, he ; lema, lemo, lemas, Idn, le-na. Ids, Idsi, lesi, le sdn. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-4. [Cf. V. es-le, he, mu, 
they ; P. hla, that, oms, of this ; Kh. //owzzi, him ; Sh. ro, he ; 'K. ele-drus, 
they ; Mavchi Bhil, eld, he.] 

IfH. in Idi zar (Leech, luhl zar), gold (L. 45) ; see hihi. 

lada (Leech), wood. [Psht. largai.l 

luhi (Leech), red. [Skr. lohita-.'] 

lakai (Leech), a tail. (Psht. lakai.) 

lemaji, here ; ao lemaji odetstemi mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
Cf. lema jaisi, s.v.ld (L. 222). 

Ion (Leech) salt. [P. Ion ; Ksh. Imoan, lun ; Skr. lavana-.'\ 

langd i?, Ke lives, dwells; mydna mala Id sure thdna inanzum bt'dk umar langd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small house (L. 233). [ Perhaps 

we should read Ian gd U.l 
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leiih, so many ; leiih scinsaragatui chana l^idmat o,u d(t ksrent, for so many years 1 
am doing thy service (Par. 29). Of. Jcatesi, katisi. [With le-tik, cf. le, and B. 
e-gyak, W. i-ti, G. a-ta, Sh. ci-chdk, Ksh. yltyun^. Gar. a-te.l 

ma, from, etc. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. [Gar. ma.] 

met, termination of lema, see Id. 

md (Leech mii), a mother (L. 48). [W. mhm, Sh. mall, Ksh, mo/, Prs. mMoi', 

Psht. mdr.'\ 

me, see ao. 

(Leech mim), the face (Leech). [B. muka, Kh. muMk, Sh. miikh, Ksh. mdkk, 
^'kx. miikha-. Cf. tlie following words meaning ‘before’, B. fa-myuk, Y. 
ti-mikh, W. myiik-ne. Gar. mukd, Sh. moco, M. muthd.l 
■magar, but (Par. 29). [Psht. Ttuigor, mangay.] 
mhhai (Leech), a fish. [Psht, mahai.^ 

mSMkd} always {? — Jiamesha ') ; te meklia me-Mkare toe, thon wast always with mo 
(Par. 31). [Psht. hameslia.l 

mikana, before (L. 90) ; mydna mikana ho, walk before me (L. 238) ; formerlj 
in the past time (L. 187-190). [V. ti-mikh. See mE.] 

mala (l^eQch, mhala ) , a father (L. 47, mal^i 101, mala); mydna mala Id sane 
thdtia- mancum brok tiniar langd ti, my father has dwelt for a long life in 
that small house (L. 233); 

mala rdni kene, the father made compassion (Par. 20) ; tnala hlclil, the 
fatlier saw (him) (Par. 20) ; mala tdnu natikardnosi ari, the father said 
to his servants (Par. 22) ; chana mala Id, hreda haisa. knkhio, thy father 
slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27) ; mala gaija putrasi Jaicdb dita, the 
father gave answer to the elder son ( Par, 31) ; 

mydna tnal^ brok mazdurdno wdna, of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17) ; clidna mala tJidna manzxim, in thy father’s house (L. 223); 

sure 'put‘r mala ditams, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12); 

mala iarafe u, he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) ; 

ax mala, O father ! (Par. 12, IS, 21); 

mala, fathers (L. 106) ; do mala tma, there are two fathers (L. 105) ; 

mala, of fathers (L. 107) ; 

mala-ma, from a father (L. 104) ; 

malas , le malas gd, his father (pron. suff.) went (Par. 28) (see Grammar^ 
p. 270) ; 

malas, le than malas ti, that house belongs to the father (L. 102); 

malasi, to the father ; le Mkat malasl dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 
103) ; me idnu malasi bazam, I wOl go to my father (Par. 18) ; le malasi 
Jawdb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 

malasi, to fathers (L. 108); 
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malmi, from fathers; lema tre bad!*im malasi MLCtbar ut it, information has 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). [M. mhala, Sh. maid. 
Ksh. «wT. Sli. maid is the masculine of mdll, mother. See md.'] 

m-dl, property ; cattle (pi.) ; stire put^r tdjiu mdl jama here, the younger son collected 
his property (Par. 13) ; Id saw mdl chig here, (when) he had wasted all his 
property (L. 11) ; hi chdna mdhmato chi here, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

Id mala tahslm here, he divided the proi^ei-ty (Par. 12) ; mdla-manzmn, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 

tdiiu mdlas (r pi’on. suff.) chi here, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 
Grammar, p. 270) ; 

mdl (pi.), le ddami tana mdl isaru ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

[Psht. mdl, property, cattle.] 
maliich (Leech), cotton. [Psht. mdlueli.] 
mulh, a country. 

mulh^, le mulh'' mangnm eh ad^nia la Jc^are natl gd, (?) he took refuge with a 
man of in that country (Par. 15); 

mulke, le mulhe manziim hrdh gram we, a great famine hecame in that country 
(Par. 11). 

mulhasi. Id he gd dur mnlhasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). [Psht. 
m iilh.~\ 

manas ? married ; mydna troros put^r le mydna spazam manas ti, the son of my 
uncle is married to my sister (L. 225). 

mvndsih ; me sama mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19); masi immdsih 
nd. ti, it is not in’oper for me (Par. 21); Ichmhdll haran •nmndsih wa, to do 
rejoicing was pro{>er (Par. 32). [Pshtv mxmdsib.'] 

manznm, in ; from among. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 27.5. [V. numj, Ksh. 

manz, Gar. me, M. maz, Skr. madhye. Cf. Ksh. manz\ml\ intei*mcdiate.] 

die; mira, die (impve.) (L. 83) ; ao lemaji odastani mard gam, I die heie 
of hunger (Par. 17); mwra gd wa, he had died (Par- 21, 3:2); eh den ntra gd 
le, a cow has died (L. 83). [Psht. 

mare (Leech), the neck. [Psht- marm7\ 

mirch, in hangana mirch (Leech), 1)lack pepper. [Psht. mrach.] 
mar yl , (Leech) morgl^a, (pi. mar aha n a) . a bird (L. 70). [Psht. margM'-'] 
mrraltdvfi (Leeelj), a duck. [Prs. nmrah-dbi.^ 

mrijdit (Leech), sweet. [E, mochi, Ksh. myulh'^, Sh. moro, Skr. mr.sta-.^ 
mas (Leech), meat, [Sh. wos, Ksh. mdz, Skr. mdmsa-.l 
niatd, in mdl-mald, see mdl. 

matdur ; mydna brbh onazdurdno wdna, there were many servants of my 

father (Par. 17 j ; tanu mazdiirdvo khttm me sama hare, make me equal among 
thy s(‘rvants (Par. 19). [Both J^ashto forms.] [Psht. mazdur.l 
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a case-suffix, putre-na le-na art, the son said to him (Par. 21); breda 
jama-na (? jdmdna, pi.) ana, bring ye a good garment (Par. 22) ; le-nd Idsi 
art, he said to him (Par. 27). [V. pa-ne, to ; W. ka-ne, V. pa^nea, G. 

pere-na, M. Psht, na, from ; Gr. na, of ; K. o-na, in.] 

na, in ter j. no ! (L. 99). 

na, na, negative ; andarun gdwa ure na wd, his heart was not for going inside 
(Par. 28) ; Idsi kl nd dita, no one gave to him ( Par. 16) ; mundsib nd ti, it is 
not pioper (Par. 19, 21) ; te masi isdli isindttr nd dita, thou didst not give me 
a kid (Par. 29) ; ao ehdna 7mkuvi-ma hdhr nd gim, 1 did not go outside thy 
order (Par. 29). [Psht. «a.] 

nab, nine (Li. 9 and Leech), 

naghara, kettledrums ; giddn naghdra domdma dwdz u, the sound of singillg, 
kettledrums, and drums (Par. 25). [Psht. nagAdra..'] 

ndkh (Leech), a hoof. [Cf. Psht. ndMiun, a nail (of finger or toe).] 
ntikh (Leech), a nail. [Psht. nukP^ 

nak'ar (Leech), bad. [Psht. ndkdr, useless ; Ksh. ndkdra, bad.] 

naukar, a servant ; ek tdnu naukaris ga (I’ead gd) ii, he has gone to one his own 
servant (Par. 26). [Psht. nbkar^ 

niV', green (Stein). [Sh. nllb, Ksh. ngul\ Skr. nlla-.'] 

ncmi, a name ; ahdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name ? (L. 220). [Psht. warn.] 

ndr (Leech nar), fire (L 65). [Psht. ndr.'\ 
nas, the nose (L. 34). [Ksh. nast, nas.'] 

Hast (Stein), nasth (Leech), the nose. [P. nds, ndst-am ; Ksh. nast, nas,] 

natl, in le mulk^ manzuni ek ad“ma Id Jchare natl gd, (?) he took refuge near a 
man in that country (Par. 15). 

nazar, sight ; ehdna nazar manzum gunagdr bem, in thy sight, I am a sinner 
(Par. 18); so, ehdna nazaram manzum brbk gunagdr tim, in thy sight I am a 
great sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. nazjj,r.] 

ph (Leech), a leg. [Psht. [Cf. the next.] 

2 )adl, a foot (L. 32) ; pade manzum pand tsiya, put ye shoes (? a shoe) on his feet 
(? foot) (Par. 22). [W. ; P. pa, pai ; Sh. pd ; Ksh. pad ; Av. pddita- ; 

Skr. pdda-. Cf. the preceding.] 

padakahar (Leech), lightning, 

pddawdn, a herdsman (L, 59). [P. pddavodn^ 

phagdai (Leech) ( ? pagdai), a turban, [Psht. pagral.] 

phalla (Leech), grain. [ ? a misprint. of. Psht. ghalla. But, on the other 
hand, cf, Ksh. phoV, grain.] 
phanai, see pand. 

pukhld. appeased, conciliated ; Ids pujckld here, conciliated him (Par. 28) . [Psht. 
pakhvldT] 

WOL I, BA»T I. 2 Y 
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pahhct (Leech), cooked (Hindostani). 

pahlri le paMrasi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). (Afridi Psht.) 
ph,U (Leech), bread. 

plan (Leech), broad, fat (adj.). [Psht. plan.l 
pam (Leech), wool. [Ksh. phamh, phamS\ 

pana, shoes ( ? a shoe) ; Leech, pJianai, shoes ; pade manzwm pand tsiya, put ye 
shoes ( ? a shoe) on his feet ( ? foot) (Par. 22). (Psht. jyana.) 

pdmi, in le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par, 22). 

pand, distance. Journey ; ao as gana panda~^nm gd icama, i have walked a long 
•way to-day (L. 224). Cf. pant, a road, path (Steinb [Psht. pand ] 

pondi (Leech), the calf of the leg. [Cf. Psht. pafhm, the calf ; pumlal or pandat, 
the heel.] 

(L. 5', (Leech), five. [B. pnch, W. puck, Y. uch, P. panj. Gar. 

pa.nU,Yi.pbnj,Kb. pdnj,mi. (Puniali) Ksh. pants. Gar. panj, M. 

pas, Av. pancha-, Skr. 

pans he, a hundred (L. 13). 

panz% (L. 10), pan si (Leech), fifteen. 

para, see da-pdra, under da, of (Psht.). 

pore, ? after ; Id pore, ? after that (Par. 14). [Psht. pore, up to, beyond. j 
pregJ, he was sent (Par. 15). [Cf. Psht. pregd'l, to set free.] 

prela, draw thou (water) ; kui-ma nwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237 ). 
pardna (Leech, paranna), white ; parana (Leech, paranna) sar, silver (L. 46) ; 

le Parana kitz'^ras sin, tlie saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
ph'an (Leech), a coat. [Psht. pait'dha7i.] 
piratka (Leech), thirst. 

pas, after ; pas du/an-wa ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 17S) ; tsulf 
daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Psht. pas.'] 

piishe, a cat (L. 71). (Psht. pisAo.) 

postakai (Leech), leather (Psht., untanned hide). 

pail, after; lema patl mala tarqfe u, after that ( ? this) he came in the direction 
of his father (Par. 20) ; patl-kana, behind (L. 91) ; chdna pati -kaiia kdmik 
haddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee (L. 239). [W. pat, G. Ksh. pafa, 

Sh. phafu, Gar. paid, M. paid.] 

2 )urr (Par,), 2 ^ntr (L, 55), p^itnr (Leech), a son ; kdla me sama (or mast) mundsib 
nd ti ki Ghana puPr au dem, now for me it is not proper that I may be 
thy son (Par. 19, 21). 

puifr, sg. nom. le myana puV‘r m,upd gd wa, this my son had died (Par. 24) ; 
le sdti gapa puf'r tsakaldn t7ianznm wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 
25) ; Id gana put"?' gJinissa l^uni gd, that elder son went into anger (Par. 28) ; 
chdna Id put’ll' d, this thy son came (Par. 30 ) ; le bac^na myana pulr ii, this 
child is my son (L. 54) ; 
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put”)', subject of traus. verb in past tense. silce mala ditanaSy the 

younger son said to his father (Par. 12) ; sin'e put^r tcinu mdl jama hBTBy the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13) ; 

put'}' (obi. sg.) ; lema ad^mas puf^r MiUm me broJe ditina here tlnoy 1 have made 
many stripes on his son (L, 228). 

putre~na le-na art, the son said to him (Far. 21). 

putrasi ; mala gana putragi jatodb ditay the father gave answer to his eldest son 
(Par. 31). 

Voc. m pufra, O son ! (Par. 31). 

ptit^ra (pi. nom.) ; ek adS'mas do piiif'ra tvdna, of a certain man there were 
txvo sons (Par. 11) ; Ghana mala thdna manzmn katisi put^ra tlnay how many 
sons are there in your father’s house ? (L. 223). [ B. putr, ^ . piv/try "S., 

putr, G. pult, Ksh. piith^r , Av. pii-thna-y Skr- pwtra-. ] 
pyaz (Leech), an onion. [ Psht. ^nyazA 
re, in gre re ditana, ? meaning (Par. 17). 
ragha (Leech), a plain. [ Cf. Psht. rdgh, a meadow.] 

ram', mala ram here, the father made compassion (Far, 20). [Cf. Ar. raf^m.] 
(Leech), the thigh. [Psht. riifi. ] 

i'upai, a rupee ; le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234) ; lemae 
shisi doioadl rupai himat ti, the price of that is two rupees and a half (L. 
232) ; lema-ma Id rupai achhito, take those rupees fi’om him (L. 235). [Psht. 
riipal. ] 

rassai (Leech), a rope. [ Psht. rcisaz.'] 
rast (sic.) (Leech), true. [ Cf. Psht. rdst. ] 
rat (Leech), night (Hindi, rat). 

saba (Stein), to-morrow. [ Psht, sahd. ] 

sicdcir (Leech), little. [ ? Psht. euda, abraded. Cf. also siira below.] 

ehi (Leech, sA«i), a thing ; lema shisi kimat, the price of this thing (L. 232). 
[ Psht. sha-i. ] 

skhcd (Leech), cold. [ Cf. Ksh. she hot , B. sliile,] 

shale (Stein), a coat. [ ? cf- Psht. shahodr, trousers, or shdl, a shawl. ] 

shunda (Leech), the lip. [ Psht. shilnda. ] 

shpun, a shepherd (L. 59) ; mraniu ]^b mudna shpun be khb, ? the food. of the 
sheej) (is) also the food of me the shepherd (Par. 16). [Psht. shpUn. ] 

shaitdn, a devil (L. 61). [Psht. shaitdn.'] 

saYna, postpos. with, together wdtlii; tdna ddstdiia sama T^ttshdli here, (I) made 
rejoicing with my friends (Par. 29) ; 

Forming a dative ; me sama (or masi) mumtsib na ti, it is not proper tor 
me (Par. 19, 21) ; 

2x2 
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like, equal to ; mazduTdno Mkum me sama kare, make me equal 
among tliy servants (Par. 19). 

[ Cf. Skr. sama-, equal ; sam, with.] 

amio, all; forms plural, men samo ire dd^mo Jchdrasi da bazam, we three men all 
go to town (L. 17). [ Cf. Skr. sama-> together.] 

siim 1 (Leech), thin. 

sim 2 (Leech), a leek [Cf. Ar. mm, Sindhi thum^, Bal. etc. thorn, W. turn, garlic.] 

«««« (Leech, s«/ia), a clog (L. 70); chdna sands dante hrbh tri gh na tlna, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146) ; pi. sand (L. 148) ; stnza sand,. 
a hitch (L. 147) ; pi. the same (L. 149). [W. teU, K. sher, G, shund, P. 

shnring, Sh. shw, Ksh. Av. span-, Skr. sun-.} 

sdn, ? postpos. of gen. ; le sdn gana puV^r, his elder son (Par, 25). 
sB'^ (Leech), a bedstead. 

a year ; le mydna de panzlsansar te, the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L. Ill); letik sansaragdna chdna khidmat an da kerem,tov so many 
years I do thy service (Par, 29). [ Cf. Ar. san.] 

spo gh nai (Leech, spagmai), the moon (L. 63). [Psht. spdgmal. ] 
spansi (Leech), thread. [Psht. spansai.} 

spdra ga, mounted ; le ddam Tcu^ra ddka khzim spdra ga brichat tbna, he is seated 
on the back of a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Psht. sparedH, to ride a 
horse. ] 

spaz (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50) ; mydna trbras puPr le mydna spazam 
manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to my sister (L. 225) ; lemas 
spazmisi le ad"mas bra kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). 

[B . sus, V. siitsn, W. SOS, G. ease, P. sdi, Kh. ispnsdr. Gar. ishpd, Sh. sah,. 
Skr. svaifdr-.} 

sura (fern, sure), young, small. For examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Cf. 
F. suratala, Sh. shud, shttdar, Ksh, slmr^, a child. Cf. also suda above.] 

surf (Leech suri), .sun; sure, the sun ; az sure brada ti, to-day the sun is bright 

(L. 62). [B. su, W, sbi, K. sari, G. suri, P. sur, M. swlr, Gar. sh', Sh. suri,. 
Ksh. 6 '/Ly\] 

sat, card, .seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. sut, W. sot, V. sete, P. G. K. Sh. 
Gar, sat, Ksb. sat-, M. sat, Kh. sot.} 

sato (Leech), card, seventeen. 
sal dr a, card, seventeen (L. 10). 
sathan (Leech), trousers. 

stre. a woman ; eka sit'd ie, there is one woman (L. 52) ; le sire mydna khina te,. 
this woman is my wife (L. 53) ; brada stre, a good w^oman (L. 128) ; mydna- 
thdna manzum brbk brade sit'd Una in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

[B. W. Ishtrl, ,K. islri. .P. shltkd, Sli. ehei, Qhei, X.b\i. trig, WkloL. strei, Skr. stru}' 
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store, a star; az broke store tlna, to-day there are many stars (L. 64ij. (Psht. 
storai.^ 

strlza, female, she- ; strlza sand, a bitch (Xi. 147), bitches (JLi. 149) ; ki chdna 
mdlmatd strlzl Mium chi kere, who wasted thy substance among women 
(Pai*. 30) ; strizy (Leech), a wife ; strizy itkk (Leech), a she-camel ; strizy 
t£aU (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. sti'e.^ 

saw, satoa, all. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 279. [Ksh. s6r*, 8kr. sarva-.^ 

sawe (Leech), a hare. [Psht. sbe m. sawa f.] 

sawab, a cause ; ki sawab ti, why ? (L. 94). [Psht. sabah.^ 

ti, verb substantive (L. 158, pi^es. sg. 3); te, tim, tima, tlna, Hs, tiza. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 294. 

[G. thana. Gar. M. fhu, he is. Cf. Skr. sthiCa-/\ 

to, til, te, te, thou ; td, tao, ehdna, clidnam. Por examples of all these foims, see 
Grammar, p. 281. 

[B. W. BZ. G. BZh. Sh. tn, Gai\ M. tu, P. to, Ksh. t^h, thou ; Ksh. ohpdn“. 
Oar. child, thy.] 

thd, put thou; le zln kuz^ra ddk klvutn thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back 
(L. 227). 

[Sh. tam, I do ; Ksh. thdioun, to place ; Ski*, dhd-, or sthd'p-, put.] 
than, a house (L. 67) ; chdna than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22) ; lemo than 
sura ti, his house is small (L. 28) ; le than malas ti, this is the house of the 
father (L. 102) ; brada adamas than bbaha ti, the house of a good man 
is near (L. 120) ; 

thdna ; mydna thdaa vnanzum brbk brade stre tlna, there are many good women 
in my house (L. 130) ; chd,na mala thdna manzum, in thy father’s house 
(L. 223) ; mydna thdna manzum, in my house (L. 226) ; mydna thdna-ma 
chdna thdn brada ti, thy hoiTse is better than mine (L. 133). 

thdnasi ; khd thdnasi bbaha b, when he came near the house (Par. 25) ; au aa 
thdnasi ema, 1 come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; 

thdndn ; sawa thdndu~'tna> chdna thdn brada ti, thy house is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 

[Psht., Lnd. thdn, a cattle-stall; Skr. sthana-J] 
tekai (Leech), a scabbard. [Psht. tekai.'\ 

taksim, partition; Id mdla takslm kere, he divided the property (Par. 12). (Psht. 
taqstm^ 

tdnu, own (=:Hindi apnd). Por examples, see Grammar, p. 286. 

[W. G. tami. Gar. tanl, own ; P. tanik, Kh. tan, M. td, Sh, tomb, Ksh. pdnet, 
self ; Skr. dtman-, self.] 

tbna, uiuler ; le ddam kuz^ra ddka Mktim spdra ga brichat tana, he is seated on a 
horse under a tree (L. 230). 
tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. tandar.'] 
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tandrai (Leecb), a mouse. 

tre, trh, three (L 3) ; tre de, three daughters (L. 115) ; tre he, sixty (L. 12) ; tre 
hiau dah, seventy (L. 12). 

[B. K. treh, W. tre, Sh. Qhei, P. hie, G. tile, Kh. troi, Ksh. fr''h.'\ 
ire (Leech) j salt. 
tro, thirteen (L. 10 ; so Leech). 

^tar~ ; tare, bind thou ; ddma tare, bind (him) with a rope (L. 236). 

[Psht. tar‘^1.1 

taraf, direction ; mala taraje u, he came in the direction of his father (Par. 20). 
[Psht. taraf.] 

tri gh na. sharp ; ohdna sands dante brok trighna tlna, your dog’s teeth are very 
sharp (L. 146). [Cf. Psht. trJkh. bitter; but Skr. tiksh^a-, sharp.] 

triklit (Leech), bitter. [Psht. trlkh.l 

trbr, an uncle ; my ana trbras put'^r, the son of my uncle (L. 225). [Of. Psht. trbr, 
an aunt ; but trah, an uncle. Possibly there is a mistake in the original.] 
tarwali (Leech), a sword. [Cf. H. tahodr, tao'ioar', Psht. tura.^ 
tatth (Leech), hot. [H. tat-, cf. Psht. tbd.^ 
tsabar (Leech), cloth [? misprint for ; cf. Psht. tsddar.] 

tsauda, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, tsonda. 

tsuk (Leech), little ; tsuk^ daze pits, after a few days (Par. 13). [Cf. Psht. ^o.J 

tsakal ( ? ), a field ; le sdn g-nia put^r ^akaldn nianzum tod, his eldest son was 
in Ihe fields (Par. 25) ; le adam, tdnn tsakaldnsi pregl, that man sent (him) 
to his fields (Par. 15). 

tsukzara, but (L. 90). 

tsdll, a she-goat (L. 151) ; pi. tsdle (L. 152) ; tsdll-teindar, a kid (Par. 29) ; strizy 
tsali (Leech), a sho-goat. [Cf. Psht. chelai. Gar. diet, M. sail.] 

tsimhar (Leech tsimhar), iron (L. 44). [Bur. chbmar.^ 

tsitida, a kid (L. 1.51); cf. tsdli-tsindar, s. v. tsdll', btra tsinda (Leech), a he* 
goat. [ ? Cf. B. chd, W. chU.] 

tsondh (Leech), see fsaada. 

tsindar, see tsfill and ^iuda. 

Uanznu-d, a cock (the bird) (L. 72). 

v/ tsar~, graze (cattle) ; le adam pregl wrani tsarai, that man sent him to feed 
sheep ^^Par. 15) ; le ddam t(fna ( ? tdnu) mdl hrekhta f^dra {^n<n tsarfi ti, 
he is grazing his cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). [Psht. tsaranfl, to 
glaze; W. K. Gar. Sh. y/'ehar^, Ksh. Visdr-, .M. ^sar-, Av. Skr. 
v' char^.l 

tslr, asking ; lemaa ts^ir kere, he usked (Par. 26 ). 
tsor (Leech), four, see Isaioor. 

tsal (Leech), the back. [Cf. Psht. tsaf, the nape of the neck-J 
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tsawor, four (Leech tsor) (L. 4> ; Umoor be, eighty (L. 12) ; fsawor hiau dah, 
ninety (L. 12). 

[B. shto, W. shtd, P. Sh. char, G. chur, Kh. Gar. chbr, Ksh. tabf, M. saur, K. 

Chau, Av. chathjtodrb, Skr. chatur-.^ 

tsiya, put ye; lema as to tnanzum angur tsiya, pads manzum pand tsiya, put ye a 
ring on his hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

[Cf. G. antsau, put ye.J 

wd, wd, he was, we, wdma, wdna, wdz, wdza. Por examples of all these foims, 
see Grammar, pp. 288 and 295, 

[Cf. Psht. wu, he was.] 

wa (Leech), water. See uwd. 

waM ; me suro icdma lema wahta khw7i. I was small at that time (L. 162) ; to 
suro wdz jamgo waJcta manzum., at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163) ; le adam dur wa galiz wakta khum. that man w'as away at the time 
of theft (L. 164). [Psht. waqt.'] 

wdma, see wa. 

wrani, sheep; pregl wrani tMarai, sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 16); toranin 
kho, ? the food of the sheep (Par. 16). 

[Cf. Psht. wrai, a lamb ; Or. wrai, a sheep.] 
wrinde or urinde, in asta lorinde {urinde), ? he embraced (Par. 20). 
waza, ad.T. down (L, 88) ; postpos. under, brichat waza, under a tree (L. 230). 
wdz, wdza, see tea. 

yaya (Leech), a bear (the animal). [Cf. Psht. yag, a bear, yaga, a she-bear. 
Possibly Leech’s yaya is a misprint.] 

zabzalh (Leech), an earthquake. (Psht. zalzala. Possibly Leech’s word is a 
misprint.) 

zhibba (Leech), the tongue. [Psht. zhibaS] 
zam (in bazam), see bo. 
zeminddi', a cultiyator (L. 58). [Psht.] 
zmarrai (Leech), a tiger. [Psht. zmarai.^ 

zln, a saddle ; le pardna Jeus^ras zln mydna thdna manzum, the saddle of the 
white horse (is) in my house (L. 226) ; le zln kuzf^ra dah }^um thd, put the 
saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). [Psht. zln.\ 

zav (Leech), barley. [Cf. H. jau ; Skr. yava-.l 

zyad (Leech), yellow; brass. (Cf. Psht. ziyar, with both meanings.) 
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Although the aceoutit o£ Shina given in the pages of tlie Survey was only published 
in 1919, it had been prepared several years previously. It was based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed between its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came within my reach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieutenant-Colonel D. L. R- Lorimer, C.I.E., w'bo was 
Political Agent at Gilgit from 1920 to 1924h l o him I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shina, that I have thouglit it best to rewrite the 
whole section as follows. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here express my thanks for his 
permission to utilize them in this manner ; — 

I. PRONUNCIATION. — Colonel Lorimer wrote his Shina wnrds according to the 
system of spelling introduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takes account of minute differences of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. Por the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have moi’e than once been compelled to represent Wo 
different letters of. hi.s transcription by one letter in mine^. If, in doing this, some of 
my spellings are inaccurate, it will be understood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 

Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of w'hich fluctuates between that of 
the a in ‘ America \ and that of the m in ‘ hut ’) and d, e and e, o and o , u and « we have 
also d and e. The letter a indicates the sound of the a in the German word ‘ Mann’, 
or the short sound corresponding to the long a in ‘ father ’, and e that of e in the 
French word ‘ pfere . These two vowels are often uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The vowel a is quite often sounded as a, as in ash or ash, today ; and 
e is often sounded as e, as in chei. or chei, a woman ; j'ahe-jo, from property, but jap 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shall mark a and e only when I am 
certain that these sounds ai’e correct. In other cases, I shall write a and e. In addition 
to these I represent by d the sound of the a in ‘ cat which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the w'ord dchhi or dchhi, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the o 
in ‘ on which occurs in chon, leisure, and a few other livords. There are 
several diphthongs. The commonest is at, which has nearly the sound of y in 
‘ fly ’. It is sometimes pronounced like ei, and is so written by some authorities 
on the language. General Biddulph rej) resents it by eyi. The diphthong an is 
sounded like the ovo of ‘ how The letters di in diJei, the termination of the infinitive, 

^ While thm pages were jiassiiig through the press, there was published Dr. T. Grahame Bailey’s very full and com- 
plete ‘ Graminar of the Shina (SinS) Tianguage’, (Loudon, Royal Asiatic Society, 1924). Unfortunately its appearance was too 
late for me to mabe use of it. 

* Poi^ instance, I represent l»oth Colonel Loriiner’s o and bis a by a, his i and hfs i by /, and his u and liis y by 
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do not indicate a diphthong, the tvro vowels being separately sounded, as in tMikit 
pronounced thd4ki, to do. 

The sounds represented by the letters u and o are often interchanged. Thus, degii 
or dego, he gave. Pinal vowels, especially e and e, are very commonly elided. Thus, 
mase, mase, or mas, by me ; ashpuse or ashpits, the horse ; gutero, guterii, or guter, 
in a house ; dijete, dljete, or dljet, to a daughter. 

As regards consonants, the most prominent peculiarity is the frequency with which 
sounds which in India proper are aspirated are here aspirated so slightly that the fact 
is by some writers not showm in writing. Examples are mulch (sometimes written muk), 
a face, Hindostani nmkh; khoiki (sometimes written koiki), to eat, H. kkdnd ; khojoiki 
{kojoiki), to ask, H- kJiojna, to seek ; Ukhdihi {Ukbiki) Ukhna, to write ; thoiki (toiki), 
to do ; sdHl, with, H. sdth. The sonant consonant s y, d, d, and 6 are indeed, as in other 
Dardie languages, never aspirated at all. Thus, bdgo, a share, H. bhdg ; majd, among* 
H. majh. 

The fricative sound f is not uncommon, as in bafur, ibex-down ; lafa, a pace , 
nifaibiki, to arrive. It does not appear to be used as an initial, but the aspirate ph is 
generally sounded like / with or without a slight j?-sound preceding it, as in ^fdl (or 
fdl) thoiki, to throw ; ‘^fatu {ovfatu), afterwards ; ^funar, a flower ; vexed, and 

many others. The sound of the ih of ‘ think ’ does not occur at all, and that of ‘ this,’ as 
well as the Mk and gJk corresponding to the Arabic ^ and £ , respectively, do not 
occur except in borrowed words. 

There are four true cerebral sounds in Shina. These are represented by §1}, cl}, J (or 
1 ^]}), and d (or r). The letter §1} is sounded like a strong Indian cerebrals sha, and simi- 
larly d (or r) is sounded nearly as in India. The letters ch and j are sounded by attempt* 
ino- to pronounce ch and j, respectively, with the tip of the tongue curled back so as to 
come in contact wdth the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former writers often 
represented c^ by tr and J by jr, Jind accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shina dialects on pp. 186ff. of Vol. VIII, Ft. ii. But such signs in no 
way represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cerebrals. When the letter n is 
in close proximity to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to n, and is then 
pronounced as in North-West India. Snob a cerebralization occurs in the word ‘ Shina ’ 
itself, in which n has become n owing to the proximity of the true cerebral sh. 

The sounds represented by the letters t and d are not dental, as in India, but are 
alveolar, as in English. In some words these sounds are post- alveolar, but, in such 
cases, they are certainly not cerebral. Natives of India, when transcribing these post- 
alveolars, write them as cerebrals. In the cases in which I have noted them, I have 
indicated the sound by putting a dot under them, as in citego, he brought ; bado or haro, 
(Treat ; but it must not therefore be assumed that the sound is so distinctly cerebral 
as in India proper. Judging from the specimens received by me, when an Indian tries 
to write Shina in the Persian alphabet he is uncertain as to how^ he should represent 
the sounds of these Shina post-alveolars, sometimes writing them as dentals and some- 
times as cerebrals. For instance a writer in transcribing a Shina passage for me 
had to write the word got, a house, on two occasions. In one place he wrote and in 
the other This was quite natural, as no Indian alphabet has any character 

vox.. I, part I. 
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accurately indicating these alreolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
be found that other authorities differ as to whether, e.g.^ a word should be written with 
t or d or with t or d. 

B usually becomes p, wlien it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the word for 
‘property’ in the Parable is *Jab-, with an ablative singular jabe-jo. But the 
nominative singular is Jap, not jab, because the b is here final. So, the Shina word 
corresponding to ^dhib, is sdip, not sdib. Similarly d, when final, becomes t. Thus we 
have a genitive dud-e, of milk, but the nominative singular is dut, not dud, 

II. NOUNS. — Gender. — There are two genders, masculine and feminine. Many 
masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being Thus, 
pocho, a grandson ; pdclil, a granddaughter : dado, a grandfather ; dadl, a grand- 
mother : mdlo, a father ; mall, a mother (also used to mean ‘ a mother’s sister ’). Sex 
is, however, generally indicated by different word.s, as in hdho, a father ; dje and md, a 
mother : dslipo, a horse ; ham, a mare : ddno, a bull ; gdo, a cow ; jd, a brother; sa, a 
sister; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing biro, male, and soncbl, 
female. Thus, biro sh%, a dog ; sonchl skw, a hitch. 

A'mnber.— The nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in e. Some 
nouns ending in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in e, but 
others, especially masculines, in 1. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -«?’cor -re. Thus, — 


Jd, a brother. 

ea, a sister. 

dl, a daughter. 
gyen or gren, a wife. 
dadl, a grandmother. 
shash, a mother-in-law. 

^Iflp'i, a paternal aunt. 
nmh, a dangbter-in-law. 

JhJe, a sister- in-hw. 

The word pmh, a son, is quite irreguhi 
plurals aie : — 

hand, an egg, 

dahi, a water-chamiel. 

bar, a load. 

dar, a door, 

barho, a husband. 

harlsh, a year. 

«A«, a dog. 


Plural. 

jdre. 

sald 7 'e or sedre. 
dijare or d'khdre. 
gyuia.re or gi'indre. 
da<lld)‘e or dad are. 
sk etch are. 

'^foplare. 

nujdre. 

Jo Jdre. 

r, its plural being ddi'e. Other irregular 

riunil. 

haneje'. 

daleje or dalje. 

he7-l. 

ddrl. 

herakvl. 

barljl. 

shin or 8h4wl. 
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Case. — There are very few variations in the clecleMsion of nouns, although the 
diherent terminations have each variant forms. The case terminations ai’e as follows. 
The .Vccusative is the same in form as the Nominative : — 


Singular, 

Nom. and Acc. o, u. 
Agent. 

Oblique, -e. 

Gen. -e. 

Bat. -t{e). 

Abl. -jOs -Ju. 

Loc. I. -r(o). 

Log. II. "Ch, -j. 


Plural. 

-a (see above) . 
s(e). 

-o, -ij. 

-o, -u. 

-jo, -Jn. 

-ch, -/. 


It mil be seen that there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 
most usual form is given first. The use of the othei*s depends partly on the personal 
equation of the speaker, and partly on the swing of the sentence ; hut in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or i, othei's have no termination at all. When a termi- 
nation ends in e, e is often substituted. 

In the terminations -a(e) of the Agent, -tie) of the Bative, and -r{o) of the 
Locative I., the final e or o is frequently dropped, so that the usual terminations are -e, 
-t, and -r, respectively. So, the final -e or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Nominative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminations of the Bative and 
Ablative are added to the Oblique Case, so that they usually appear as -eS and 
respectively, in the singular, and as -oi (or -ui) and -030, respectively, in the plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either d or u in the singular, and usually u in the plural, so 
tlint we get -er or -ar for the singular, and -ur for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally takes i in the singular, so that we get -ich or -ij. I n the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -oeh, -oj, -uch, -uj. 

The Locative I. has the meauing of ‘in,’ and the Locative II. has the meaning of 
‘ on ndth, of course, in each case derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels 0 and u are often interchanged. We have 
an example of this in the word got, a house, which becomes gut- in all cases except the 
nominative-accusative and agent singular. In other respects it is regular. Thus : — 


Singular. 


Nom.-Acc. 
Agent. 
Oblique. 
Genitive, 
Bati^^'e. 
Ablative. 
Locative I. 
Locative II. 


got, a house. 
gotse, a house. 
gute. 

gute, of a house. 
giitet, to a house. 
guthjo, from a house. 
guter, in a house. 
gutich, on a house. 


Plural. 

gup, houses. 
giiils, houses. 
guio. 

guto, of houses. 
gutut, to houses. 
gutujo, from houses. 
guiu/', in houses. 
gutuj, on houses. 


In the above I have given only the most commonly used forms, 
nations given above can also be used. 


The other termi- 

3 z % 
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li; a noun ends in o, there are a few irregularities. Thus : — 


Xom.-Acc. 

mamijo, a man. 

manuje, men. 


Agent. 

maniijns, a man. 

manujes, men. 


Oblique. 

?na}mje. 

maniijo, manujn. 


Genitive. 

mandje, of a man. 

manujo, of men. 


Dative. 

manujet, to a man. 

manvjot, manujut, to men. 

Ablative. 

maniijejo, from a man. 

manvjojo, manujiijo^ 

from men. 

Locative I. 

mauitjer, in a man. 

tnatmjtir, in men. 


Locative II 

•inanujiah, on a man. 

mamijoj, manujuj, on 

men. 

The following are 

examples of other nouns in 

the nominative and oblique cases. 

will he observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singular. 


Plni-al. 


Xomicsfcive. 

Olilique. ^ 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

set, a sister, f. 

sale 

saidrd 

saidro. 

jd, a brother, m. 

jatch 

jdre 

jdro. 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural 

as described above.) 


ffa, a valley-river, m. 

(/nie 

gaib 

gaiyo. 

bddshd, a king, m. 

(gen.) bddshdd 

hddskaid 

bddshdo. 

(but dat. hddshat) 



'pd, a foot, m. 

pde 

paib 

pdwo. 

(There are two different declensions of nouns 

ill d.) 


ball, rope, f. 

ball 

hale 

hdlyo. 

tarl, a polo-ball, f. 

tarl 

tarle 

tarto. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in 1 

.) 


mulaii, a girl, f. 

mMaie 

mil laid 

mulaio. 

di, a daughter, f. 

dijd 

dtjdre 

dijdro. 

(See the nouns of 

relationship above for the plural.) 


a mosquito. 

'^fichd 

^flchd 

^ficho. 

daru, big game. 

darue 



(There are also two declensions of nouns in «.) 


8U, a needle, f. 

sub 

sue 

mo. 

a dog, m. 


shUwl or shUl 

slMo. 

sho, a bridge. 

sdwe 

saxmd 

sauioo. 

barho, a husband, m. 

berhtob 

beraJeul 

berhkulo. 

(This word is irregular in both numbers.) 



Most nouns ending in consonants are regulai*, such as ; — 


mdroch, a mulberry, f. 

mdrdche 

mdrdchd 

mdrocho. 

^funar, a flower, m. 


ifunard 

^funaro. 

Irregular is : — 




dar, a door. 

ddrh 

ddrl 

ddro. 


See also the irregular plurals given above, on p. 330. 

We now proceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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'L\\b Accusative always the same inform as the nominative. This gives rise to 
no difficulties when a noun in the accusative is the object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent. Examples are : — 

mishie mishth ^funare Yusufet dehnen, (they) give fine flowers of many kinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) ta^ di tom puchet b^chunius, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 
my son. 

The Agent case^ plays a more important part in Shina than in Indo- Aryan lan- 
guages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is in one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Shi pa,® on the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may he. In this respect, Shina agre<“S with 
the Tibetan spoken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shina is an agent, 
as in India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seems to have 
disappeared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mas damus, I give ; tus deino, thou givest ; bddshds dein, the king gives ; 

din, the sister gives ; and so on. The termination of this case is -s^, -se, or -s. The 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have puc^sd, not 
pucJis, from pucTj>, a son. But, in the plural, as the nominative darh ends as a vowel, 
w'e mav have ddrese, ddrese, or ddrbs. 

This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, hut also with participles 
and other non-flnite forms. Thus : — 

l^uTcse khe, fat thliuJc kke tushum^sik, kos rbsM nH deinis, ‘ the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating what-is-left-over would be stitisfied,’ (and) no one used to give 
to him. 

The Genitive singular is given above as ending in -e ov.-e, as in gut^ (or gute), of a 
house; but this termination varies with different speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -e*, -H, or -aii, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are : — 
gutd kut, the wall of the house. 

guter shed hshpe* tildn han, in the house is the saddle of the white horse. 
hhth ek hethcdld-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -te or -te, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, gutetd or gutet, to the house ; gutute or giitut, to the houses. So : — 
chuno puchsb hdbbt regu, the younger son said to the father. 
dur kuyekete gdu, he went to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or ju to the oblique case. Thus 
wait nikhaU, draw water from the irrigation channel. So saib-jo jigu, taller than the 
sister ; Utewdlbfo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; sUhdrh-jofatu, behind the fort. 

‘ I have, in the above paradigm, given an agent case to a house. This form, in the instance of this word, is neces-j 

sai’ily hypothetical; for ‘house ’ can hardly he the subject of a transitive verb. 

* In the S^inn. of Astor, i?urez, Dras, and Pah-Hann, and, to a certain extent, in that of Chilas, there are two agent 
cases. One is used as in Gilgiti onb subject of a verb in a tense not formed from tbe past participle. The 

otbai is used for the subject of a verb in a tense formed from the past participle. Tbe use, therefore, of this second form of 
tbe agent caee is more like tbe use of tbe agent case in HindostSni and other Indian languages. See Vol. VIII, 1*6. ii, 
pp. 187 and £11. 
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The First Locative h t'ornictl by adding ro as explained on p. 3B1. The final vowel 
is nsually dropj)ed, so that the termination is generally -eror -ar in the singular, and -ar 
in the plural. This termination is probtibly a contraction of the postpo.sition or ara, 
in, inside. Thus, guie-ro or gite-r, or gnfai\ in the house ; giitu-r, in the houses. So : — 

e kuyer hw'i koner polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
emu shakar waiur bilokun, this sugar is to be melted in water. 
aniise hglikltir fuh pblim, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second Locative is indicated by the termination -j or -ch. It is usually pre- 
ceded by i in the singular, and by u or o in the plural. Thus : — 

chzske cheriij (nom. clieru) gye, having gone uj) on to the top of the mountain. 

Ushpioh ^'fal hlgns, I mounted the horse. 

hshpicJi Ulen de, put the saddle on the horse. 

sumichfat hem^ it is lying on the ground. 

hddskae hukemich, on the king’s command. 

This termination is jn-obably a contraction of the postposition, aje (see beloAv), ])ut 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have mechicJi or mechich aJe or niecli aje, all 
meaning ‘ on the table,’ mirch as we .should say ' up on the table.’ Similarly, tkshij 
on the roof. 

The Suffix of Unity. If k is added to a noun, it givos the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the vowel c, 'out if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to u. The noun witli this .suffix is then (badined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, /rwi, country, /lU/ycZ; (for kvtek), a country, ^dyd/rc, of a country, 
dur kayeket gbu, he went to a far country. 'Die noun may also bo jireceded by tlie in- 
definite pronoun ko, some, <ir In/ the numeral c//, one, as in unumjo, man ; manujuk, a 
man ; ko man ujakeiit [or ek mnslidkc' du ddre a.sit, id' a cevtaiu man there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, wc may take us-bpo, lioi'se ; ashpiik, a horse. 
This k .sometimes has the fmve ef tin* definite .ulicle, as in ji/ /i-sf/h-k, the man ; tk'itu-k, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, Avliotwer, as in konk. It iimliahly also accounts for the final k 
in jek, anything, something, and is even attached to the verb han, is, in the phrase niaii 
jek hiiniik b thaii aki han, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouus in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in di' sl/alak sliadari ashpdr, (a body of) two hundred moiuited followers. Here the 
suffix is added to shot, a Imndrecl. Similarly, we have daiek, a decade, and niaiiiruk, 
a single game animal, but nmidrek, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal 

aje or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique ease, but tiie final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, thai kalam aji fat han, thy pen is lying 

on the table. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gh gCi gini, or glni, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It is used 
with the accusative, which, as we have seen, is the same in form as the 
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nomimtire. Thus, cJtfuniiiis fijdiii cheloJc-yi ma s-har'miu'ia (liarego, the thief 
h:is made me ashamed by an. exti-aoixlinary trick ; suncho lilwo-gl, with a 
sincere heart; mas tn Jiih-tjhii shidam, I will beat yon with a stick; 
Wfoo-gbit JeJcur (Iiuiki, to do the hair with a razor, i.e. to shave. 
kack or l-ach'i, near. It takes the obliq^ue ease, and closely corresponds in its 
use to the Hindi gas. Thus, ek aids tom Janidaie-hach Saiahan baiyhn, 
Haiaban remains with his wife for a month ; titliei tom male kacM bujimi, 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 

Jcdr, kdrte, hanjo, or kdri, foi-, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, and cor- 
responds to the Hindostaiii {^'“< 9 ) icdste. Thus, charerdikb-hdr, (sent 

him) to feed swine; aiiv sababe-kdr, for this reason; anes^-h&H, on 
this account. With tliis postx)ositioii, the final vowel of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and may sound as a or i, as in tcea-hdr 
gdiin, be has gone for water ; cum kom sichdiki-kdr mas mash fhamus, 
I am making practice in order to learn this work, 
beneath, below, under; hirie, to below'; kiro or kiro, from under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o tnnie-kir, under that tree ; jnnek 
hate-kiro nihJidto, a snake came out from under the stone. 
majd, (stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, betw'een, in ; majd-jo or 
majne-Jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
vowel e of that case is apt to be sounded ns a. Thns, 2Vagir bodo ^flti 
gdeke-majd ban, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley ; sanduk^ 
majne-jo mat pezar nikhale, get my shoes out of the box. 
muchho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
below, it takes the ablative, as in ma-jo mnchho zcato, he came before me ; 
hru waioike-jii -mttchho ddr^-jl dang dang the, before coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is ‘ in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence of * 
(equivalent to the Hindustani sdmne), it takes the oblique case, as in 
ma-nmcliho icato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 

or fatu, after, behind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, kesl shuo Ui-jo ^fatd waan, 
whose boy comes behind thee ? ; dpb dhze-jo \fatu, after a few days. 

sd'^tii sdati, or sat'tl, vfith, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 
final vow'el e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ma-sdfti wd, 
come wdth me ; ko ash ton Iblyo ashpo-sa!'tl yer goun, which groom Has gone 
on wdth the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the Instrumental formed by adding gi or gini, etc., a few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the sujffixes -o for the singular and -d for the plural. 
Thus, ro Mir Sdipe shadare hate-jo turo {or he has been beaten by the 

Mir Sahib’s servant with a whip {or with whips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kdryo, for the sake of; kiro, from below; &>xxdajonS, 
from above. 

Adjectives . — Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do so) form the feminine 
singular in i, and the plural of both genders in e. An adjective agrees wdth its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and this 
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makes it difficult to say whether there is aay agreeing in ease, to the extent of having 
an oblique form. The final vovel of the adjective is sometimes dropped altogether 
before another vowel, but this is not very common, exccjit that it may always occur 
before the abbreviated forms ’aw, ’«««, ^in for hem or him, he is, and hin, she is. Thus, 
'un, for ndshto Imn, he is good ; ndshf 'in, for mishtl liin, she is good. 

An adjective, when used attributively, precedes the noun it qualifies. As an 
exception, we may note the fact that the w ord buto, all, frequently follow^s its noun, as 
in jalc bute hairdn bHnen, all the people become astonished ; bb Jmte, we all (agent bb 
butbs). 

Comparison is effected by putting the noun with which com]parison is made in the 
ablative, as in mib mbch rbse-jo ubthali Mn, this table is higher than that. The super- 
lative is made with the aid of the ablative singular of buto, all, or of the ablative plural 
of buto with a demonstrative pronoun, or of the ablative plural of the noun with which 
comparison is made j)receded by buto. Thus : — 

ami muslid bute-jo mishto him, this is the best man. 

anu mushd am butu-jo mishto him, this man is the best of all these. 

ami hshpo hute hshpti-jo mi§hio him, this is the best of all horses. 

A list of the principal Numerals will be found in the Standard List of Words and 
Sentences. 


III. PBOiNOUNS. — The pronouns of the first and second persons are : — 



I. 

Thou. 

We. 

You. 

Nom.-Acc. 

mil 

til 

bb 

tso. 

Agent, 

mas, masb 

tus, tiisb 

bes 

tsoa, tsus. 

Oblique. 

ma, md 

til, tv, 

asu 

tsu, tso. 

Genitive. 

mat, maii 

that, thaii 

asat, a sail 

tsai, tsaii. 

Dative. 

maib, mai 

tutb, tut, tuL 

— asut 

tsut. 

Ablative, 

majo 

tujo 

asujo 

tsujo, tsojo. 

Examples of 

these pronouns are 

— 




mil bujmn, I will go. 

mh ash gatal gdnus, I have wmlked on foot today, 

shilbiki sababioh ma sdilci dubumus, because of the aching I cannot sleep. 
charutus ajoni clielak gl ma sharminda fharego, the thief has put me to shame by 
an extraordinary trick. 

zhbk mbrb-hdrtb mil ratego, for what reason did he stop me ? 

mas that di tom puchet bbchumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 

mat Tcondli, my stick. 

mat chei itshpe han, I have three horses. 

Khudaib-kdr maii hdlich jdh alb, for God’s sake take juty on my state. 
am khachi bdm mat ginaregimo, you have made bought to me this worthless mare 
(i.e. you have made me buy it). 
mat lei hish, it is not known to me. 

mm iora got dish db, give me a place {i.e. a lodging) in your house. 
ma'jo mncbhb loafo, he came before {i.e. ahead of) me. 
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nia miicliho woto, he came before me {i.e. into my presence). 

nia~kar Kashydre~jo ros ek mishto ashpo walereguu, he has caused to be got («.<*. 

has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
ma-sa"tt loh, come with me. 
ma~kach riipaie nisli, I hare no money with me. 

Imkam hilt tu-ga tea, it has been ordered that you also should come. 

onas tu juk-glni ^hidam, I’ll beat you with a stick. 

tu-ga ddset harOn, we shall take you also to the desert. 

t^ls kachak gdcfiet walega, at what pi-ice did you buy it ? 

that dish^r kos kom ihei, who will woi’k in your place ? 

thait katd)^ o sanduker hm, your knife is in the box. 

tut J^abar dam, I will give you information. 

bala mas tut zhek reganus, w^hat did I say to you yestei’day ? 

tu-jo mh ^fataki-h, tti-jo mb, slieii-a, am I balder than you, am I blinder than 
you ? 

Id^Jitai tu-kach warn, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

hukam hill be-ga won (or tso-ga wb), it has been oitiered that we also should 
come (or that you also should come). 

aMkana ro chhut bul to, be gye baibn (or tso gye baiet), if he comes late, we shall 
(or you will) have gone. 

bb-ga tso majd anl dir hin, this is the botindary between us and you. 
ane rupaib tsos dko majd. baga, divide this money up among yourselves. 


There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. These are o and ro, both used when the object is remote, 
and anu or nu, used when the object referred to is near. O and ro may thei’efore be 
translated ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘ that,’ and anu or tiu by ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘ this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other cases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may be added that, strictly speaking, o belongs to the 
Puniali dialect. The usual Gilgiti word is ro. 


As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
should employ the definite article, as in the sentence that katdr o sandukhr hint, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 


When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 

The declension of o, he, she, it, that, the, is as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

(Common Genderl. 


Nominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

rOL. 1, PAltT 1. 


masc. <?, fern, b, d 
mase. os, fern, es 
ese (comm, gend.) 
esb, esei, etc. 
esef 


ai. 

aise. 

aino, ainu. 
aim, ainei, ainaii, 
ainote, amut. 


3 a 
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Ablative, ese-ju aine^jii. 

Locative I. emr ctimir. 

Locative II. hdoli, e.nj. ainmh, aimtj. 

The t’ollo\^'in g arc examples of the use of this pnaiouu : 
os uaie de. he 'VtUI give dnucing- {i.e, •will dance). 
os o kbw akbt tMgun, he has done that work by himself. 
ese got gye, going to his {i.e. another perso’n’s, not his own) house. 
es'e skuier etc hdzlhanak osiil, there was a necklace on her neck. 
ese fat u, after that. 

CN-e aji shilo chinenen, they place the boy on the top of it. 
aino-majd ekse rego, one among them said. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally : — 

(а) Masculine singular : — 

o manujo niu^miichlio imlya, bring ye that man before me. 

0 toth tom kuye-jo sugom de kir wait bad shat saldw the parrot, coming from 

its own country -down through the smoke-hole, says ‘ salaam’ to the king. 
■vskunis tom tom gute-jo ilki o mushat walenen^ the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

(б) Feminine singular 

mas teii-ak'i e chei tut sho tharam, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

e eheye shaker ek kdo usnl, chcre was a liracelet on the woman’s arm. 
c kheue-jo ane khen boslhet mas ro nei pash'/gtimis, from that time to this time 
I liave not seen him. 

e kuyer iamdsho. theenis, in that country they were holding festival 
e khenet tan, np to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (common gender) 

ai jagogo o shuo dur gye haiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits- 
down. 


The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follows : — 

Singular. 


Plural 

(Common Gender.^ 


Nominative-Accusative, 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II, 


masc. ro ; fern, re 
masc. ros, rose ; fcm. rese 
rese (comm, geiid.) 
rese, reset, etc. 


reset, rcaete 
rese-jo, -ju 
reser, resar 
resich, resij 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 


ria, rlsh. 

rino, rwn. 

rlno, rlnei, 

rlnote, rinut, rinot.- 

7’hi^-J n. 

rinur. 

rlnuch, rmug. 


To hold GilU-go Jas hul, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
haldo-jv ro rogolo hmi, he lias been ill since ye.sterday. 
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TO T^w-jo tn uclih o n\f dto^ he arrived before me. 

TO hodo hair an bid, lie was much surprised. 
ma-jo re j eh he mishti bill, how was she better than I ? 
mas ro net pashlgunHS, I have not seen him. 

ro-ffo, Up tharen sugdm de aje, him also he hurled up through the smoke-hole. 
ri dkd saf'tl harige, they took her with them. 
ros aho-hdr bechin, he wants it for himself. 

Tos o.nu lioTn to*ii i kh/ lLCir ge tliego, he did this on ius own authority. 

tiis degarei gdch ddiJd hano, yd rbs ddiki kctu, either you or he must give the 
price of the sheep. 

iu pasMgl to, res-ga jddu thbiU ' m, when she sees you, she too will do magic. 
rexe cn^hpo mal dshpe-jo mishto han, his horse is better than mine. 
rese eh ptichak asul, he had a son. 

mas rese raidikei bachik nei tocdmnis, I do not believe what he says (lit. to his 
saying) . 

rese nbmjek ^an, what is its name ? 
reset huyet thh, explain to him. 

pbi rupalb reset dbik bctii, it will be (necessary) to give live rupees to him. 

mas reset ho thegas, I made a call to him (i. e. I called him). 

reset (or rese-Ju) kaje, ask him. 

ma rese-jti yer he gets, 1 went on in front of him. 

‘Jakwi hot ’ the, ^fu the rese-wdr, saying ‘ may she become an ass/ blow towards 
her. 

Khiidds sho dashtali rl kbs haranis, God best knows whou-sed to take them away. 

rls akb-majd jekek churi thlgen, they have committed some theft among each 
other. 

nH rmo-sddi hirgci then, thev will fight with them again. 

rino-fath rbs-ga kai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the 
house. 

rlno-majd sid hin, there is enmity between them. 

In the follow'ing the pronoun is used adjectivally : — 

(a) Masculine singular ; — 
ro manujo, that man. 

(5) Feminine singular : — 

mie poll re pdtie~Jo mishtl hin, this road is better than that road. 

(c) Plural (common, gender) : — 

mas rl du manuje char pachdr thegas, I brought the two men face to face. 

rl jak fatu-muchko hanuk. hhte cherutd hane, the people living round about 
are all thieves. 


3 A 3 
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Tlie declension of he, she, it, this, is as follows. A variant of it is nu, which 

is declined in the same way, with the omission of the initial « of anu. It may he 
ramarhed that forms of the pronoun nu also occur in the village dialects of Kashmiri. 


Nominative-Accusative. 

Agent. 

Obiique- 

Oenitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II. 


Singular, 

masc. anu \ fern, ana, ane 

masc. aniise, anus ; fern, caiis^. 
anis 

anese 

anes'e anhsei^ etc. 
aneset 
anese-jo 
aueser 

anbsich, anesij 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun : — 
anu tui yasJpki hun, he is fit for thee. 

anh nmii dl ne, she (this Avoman here) is not my daughter. 
miu adh fat the, leave this so. 

mas anu nei bechumus, ama hyeio muiu nish mas ginumiis, I 
one, but because there is n* > other I will take it. 


Plural, 

(Common Gender.) 
a7il, 

anlsb, ams, 

aneno, anenu. 
anene, ane nei, 
ane nut. 
anenn-jo. 
anenur, hnlnur. 
anhnnch, aneimf. 


do not A\ant this 


an-me hnjoik^t rah nish, he does not intend to go (lit. of him for goin" there is 
no intention). 

anus ioni hyuo-glni kbm theen, he works with his heart {Le. enthusiasticaliv). 
amis ami, mbr the Ibko gbu, saying this, he immediately went off. 
anus min kbm shatah th^gu, he did this action on purpose. 

daslitamns anus hai thegun, anbsei htsft wdau, he lool.s as if he had run, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his breath comes). 

aneset jek tlweuen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) f 
mibsb-ju fatu, after this. 


miese-Jo bnsko mat derkdl nish, I do not want (lit. to me is not required; more 
than this. 

mh~ge anese-kdr loatimis, for this reason I too came. 
anenoh kdlo vtbkuu, a patch should be put on this. 
anese haker jbk raano, wLat have fyou) to say in regard to this r 
anbsb sd'‘ti mas chdi.mm, I shall send it with this (person). 
mibno-majd bbdifarak hin, there is great difference between them, 
anbiio-majd ko pasand theeno hmi thb, take whichever you like of these 
In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 

{a) Masculine singular :• 

a^u Bao maii han, this thing is mine 
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annkomei ma/Cjek chdra nisih of {i.e. for) this matte? I have no remedy. 
mm Milu mas ten ph::hdihete herv/m^ I shall take thi.=5 orain nmv 'ov yrindin^j. 
bute bawe mm sandnke~jo niJchate, take everythin of this hov. 
jah hMe mm mmmjh-jo ndmz ban, everyone is dis^ustei vith t.his man. 

(6) Feminine singular 

ane dishe-jo mm pemr kos harlgim^ w\o has removed my shoes from this 
place ? 

e khene-jo anh khen bosmei^ from that time to this time. 

one pan rh pbnh~ jo mishtl hint tikis road is better than road. 

cine more baker, in regard to this matter. 

anl kliachl bam mat gineregimo, yon have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. you have made bought to me this worthless mare). 

{c) Phiral (common gender) : — 

afd jdrb, kiH waioiker, d&sh-jo mishtd mishfe '^fvnnre imle, Yiisnfef dee.neu, 
the brothers, on coming down, having brought beautiful flowers of varied 
kinds from the country, give them to Joseph. 
am cbees Yusuf paslilhatere-gini jes tom natlio chlniiien, the women, on 

seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the I' uives, some . . 

The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as Possessive 
Pronouns. 

Equivalent to the Hindi apna, always referring to the subject of the sentence, is the 
Eefleccive Possessive Pronotm tomo or tom, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus : -- 
mas thai dl, tom puQh^t UcJmmus, I want your daughter for my (own) son. 
mat tom got dish cle, give me a place in your house. 
ros ami kbm tom iJchtidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 
mdhis tome shadarut hukam thego, tlie father gave order to his servants. 
uskums tom tom gufe-jo tiki o mushdt walenen, hhe relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

esei jd tomi saie-jo jigo han, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Meflexive Pronoun is aki or akl, self. Its oblique form is ako or ako, which is 
also used for the accusative. Thus : — 

rmjis akl pashigas, I saw it myself. 

ros ako-kach chhivlgo, he kept it with himself. 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas-me, is ako-majd, among themselves, as m : 

ris ako-majd ger theige, they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relative Pronoun in the language. Sometmes 
the Interrogative Pronoun ko appears to be used as such, hut an occurrence ot . is m 
is rare. As a rule the two clauses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the re.ative c ause 

being put first. Thus : — . t -u 

o manujo balci toato, ek rupai dbkim, a rupee is to be given to t e man w o 

came yesterday. 

balh wato manujo, anu him, this is the man who came yesterday. 
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As an ^sample of use of ko, it is not ineci-reet to say — 

o KiO'nvJo, ko boil" mil'Vs, a,-<i-h~r/a ’ontnn, t’lc oaan v,ho came je.sterday luis also come 
toda«-. -But this coustruction is not usuai. 

Tile IrJerroffatrrc Frmwuns are /eo, who ?, whieij ?. what P (<ani mate), and zhekov jek, 
which ? whai ? (ir.a.nimatp). Either may be used adjectivally. In that case, ko, like 
other ad-'ectives. agrees with its noun in srender and number, but not in ease. On the 
other hand zhek or jek, v.'hen used as rui adjective, is invariable. 

The pronoun ko is dceliued as follows 




Pinra). 

(Comunm Gender.') 


I'l'oiiiinative-Accusative. 

to 


Mase. ko-, Fcm. ay) ka/, kkl. 

Masc. ku-, kd.se ; Fern, kea, kaia, kaise. 

khk 


Oblique, 

('Tenitivc. 

Dative. 

Al’iiative. 


kese 

kcHi;, kef-ci,ote. 

keset 

kese-jo 


Locative I. keser 

Locative II. kesick., ('tc. 

The folsowiss^’ are examysles (.4' its iisc : — 

ko azhtoi) loifjo hslipo-srr’^i^ yer ridtio, which q'room 
horse ? 


has on 


koise. 

he he, kahei, etc. 
ko iaet. 
kahe-jo. 
koixet-. 
kai,sich, c‘tc. 

with the chestnut 


ane dishe-jo nia'i pezde ko.s fiarlynu-, udio Isas removed my shoes from this place? 
thdi Mither kd.ss /com thei, w'ho will do the work in your place? 
diia kdgaz k'ese-kdr han, for wlvoni is this letter ? 


The pronoun zhek or jek is derdined like a substaulive in the sing ular when not used 
adjectivally. Thus ; — 

hahy ‘ivfos inf zhek repnmifc, wh.‘>i did I tell you yesterday ? 

‘’inline hoJeee jek rftano, wlipot have you to say in regard to this ? 

eese nbm zhek han, what is its name ? 

zheke ndin /chujem, of what are ymu asking the name ? 

zheke-kSr, for what? on wd,i at account ? 

rese-ka,r jek hnJeam hiu, what order is there for lum ? 

The interrogative pronouns are also used as Tudefinde ProiHtini-s. Ko may take 
the form ko-ga, and zhek may take the form zhekek, meaning ‘ a ‘ something.’ 

Thus ’ 

ko nei maten, no one came. 

ko-ga wato to, rlnut dOy if anyone came give it to them, i.e. give it to whoever 
comes. 

The genitive of ko-ga, is khue-ge or hdse-ga as in kese-ge hat han, to, de, whose-ever 
The wood is, give (it to hini). 

keset pasa-hd thoiki, to approve of some one. 
ma^e zhek tikt di, give me some bre’td. 
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mas zhekek bechumns, I want sometliing. 

zliek chdrct 'insh, I have no reoietlT'j i.e^, there is nothing 1 oan. ao in tlie 
matter 

Zhega, with a negative, means ‘ nothing/ not any thing, nor, anv, as in zkega nish, 
there is nothasg. 

J^?^OtioU}is of Quanttty are ach.dk or aiydk, so niach, so many, and kaohdk. how 
much, how many ? The latter may be used either as a relative or as an interrogative. 
Examples are : — 

achdk gin Icachdk awdjUi to, take so much as is necessary. 

achdk nei gin, don’t take so much. 

kaohdk nianujf hau io, aiydk kurtsie tcale, bring ns many ohairs as there Er& 
people. 

tils kachdk gadget toalega, for how much price did you buy it r 

dnyo Ydslnei kachdk dezo pon han, how many days march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

IV. VESBS. — A. Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive -The present 
tense of the Verb Substantive has, in the singuUxr, separate forms for the Masculine 
and for the Feminine. In the plural it is of common gender. It is conjugated as 
follows : — 


I am, etc. 


SHiOVLAE, 


Pldbai.. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1 . hanus, hunus hanis hanis, hmies. 

2 . hano hane hanet. 

3- han, hun, hano, hanu hin, haul han, hane. 

The accent throughout is on the first syllable. 

In the third person singulai*, the initial h is often dropped, and the remaining ‘au, 
'an or 'in becomes an enclitic. Thus, mishto hun, he is good, becomes miskt '-uti, and 
mishfi hin, she is good, becomes mishf-in. In the same }»erson, the forms without a 
final vowel are those most commonly used. The following are examples of the use of 
this tense : — 


mas ten-aki bujoiket chak hunus, lam ready to start at once. 
ma rose zium hanus, I am his surety. 

tus^ de^drei gdch doiki ham, you are to {i.e., must) give the price of the sheep. 
agar itishdiket taidr han, the fire is on the point of going out. 
anu tut yashki haa, he is fit for you. 

jak bate anu manuje-jo ^JiVik han, everyone is disgusted with that man. 

tha'ihshpo han-h, have you a horse ? 

ihai jek hbm 'em, what business is it of yours ? 

rese nom zhek 'an, what is its name ? 
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tlia'i sumt am surate-mhjd jeJc yiAlo htm, what difference is there between your 
appearance and this picture. 

uiiu shfidur aGhemo kan baii, auM her hornet tuvut hun,^ this servant may be a 
knave, but he is, clever at anytMiig. 

ten bil'kul mishto him, he is quite well nov/. 

tha'i jek horn hanu to, mat olmya the^ ivhatever your business is, tell me. 
ese uchdihet rah liin, it is his intention to ran awa^y. 

niai horn, daper thaii jek lidjat Mn, what business have you got with my affairs ? 
tha/i hatar o smiduke?' hin, your knife is in the box. 
mie sancluk d/plk futlV ’in, this box is a little liroken. 
ro mishto boiki mnet hani, there is hope ’of his fretting better. 
slnei-majd eh harl girlh inak uthei hani, there is a large boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 

mm nasih Jek lianl to, e halt, whatever my fate may be, that will come to pass, 
mal c}}H ashpe han, of me there are (h e., I have) three horses. 
duyo Ydsi‘)iet kaohdk dezo pon han, how many days’ mai*ch is it from here to 
Yasin ? 


The Past tense has thi*ee forms,— t^vo Imiger, with I in the termination, anH a 
shorter without 1. The shorter form is conjugated as follows : — 


I was, etc. 


Miihculine, 

SIEGUL4E. 

Feminine. 

Plceai, 
Common' Gender 

'i. as ns 


ase8‘ 

2. a so 

me 

as^t * 

?>. asu 

ftsl 

as^. 

form with / is 
1. asul us 

conjugated as follows : — 
asiiis 

asiiis. 

2. asulo 

asile 

asilet. 

3. asul, asulu 

asil, asill 

asal, asile. 


in the tliird person, the forms ending in a vo\vel are not in general use. In both 
the above paradigms, the stress accent is on the first syllable throughout. 


The second form with I is a compound of the two preceding forms, in which the form 
without I is addtid after the form with 1. We thus get (isnlusus, I w'as, and so on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I have noted is : — 
ane asi, this (tiling, fern.) ■w’'as good. 

Examjiles of the first Z-form are more common. Thus : — ■ 
yiiu ga surl pdrnlo slmok asul, there was a hoy like the moon and the sun. 
rese ek puahak asul, he had a son (lit. there was a son of him). 
muchhd anu ashdto asul, ten dp-dp shatUo hultm, formerly he was weak, now he 
has gi'adually become strong. 

ohilinji chtshij achdk hln asul, be par hoik bash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Chilinji Pass that there Avas no ability that we to cross it (i. e., that 
we were unable to cross it). 
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a^ana mat l^aber asil to al mh bam Hk, if there had been news to me {i.e., if I 
had been informed), I should hare been there. 

^nij sao asil, there was a bridge over the river. 
anu dawai jamdat peri asil, the Dev’s nife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb substantive, nish or imsh, meaning ‘is not,’ ‘are not,’ as iji 
the following : — 

anune hujoikht tah nish, there is no intention of him to go {i.e., he does not int^d 
to go). 

anhah-jo hasko mat derkdl nish, more than this is not necessary for me {i.e., I do 
not want more than this). 

mat lei nish, it is not known to me {i.e., I don’t know). 

yd kino ashpo icalh, yd loUo. Perwd nish, bring either the black horse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb boiki, to become. 
The following are the principal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, boiki, bbik, or (in composition) boh, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
can be declined like a noun. Its oblique ease is hoike.') 

Apocopated Infinitive, bo-. 

Present Participle (continuous), bbje, a-becoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, bd, be, bei, or fiat, having become, having been. 

Puture and Present Subjunctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 


Si}fatri.AB. 

Common Gender. 

1. bom, bam, bum, baiSni'^ 

2. be, bei, baie^ 

3. baii, baih, bai, bei 


PxxraAi. 

Common Gender. 

ban, baiini)- 
boat, baibi^ 
hben, bein, baien 


Present, I become, I am becoming, etc. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1, bbmus, bamus 

bamis 

bbanas 

2. beino 

bHnb 

bdan^t 

3. bein, been 

bin 

beineti, beenen, beenin 


Imperfect, I was becoming, 

etc. 

1. bamasus 

bamisis 

bonasis 

2. beiso 

beisb 

bdasbt 

3. beis, bees 

his 

hhinisb 


Past (»), I became, etc. 


1. bulus 

bilis 

biles 

2. hulo, bilo 

bile 

bilbt 

3. bul, buhl, hnlo 

bil, bill 

UU 

forms are used only in 

the formation of the .eabjiinctive or of the future perfeot tense of another n 


p. 353. 


VOL. I, PART I. 


SB 
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Past (5), I became, etc. 


Masculine; 

F eittinine. 

Common Ge 

1. higas 

higls 

biges 

2. hioa 

high 

biget 

3. buau, hiigo 

bigi 

high 


Perfect (a), I have become, etc. 

1. hulunus 

hilinis 

bilhiiis 

2. buluno 

bilene 

bilenht 

3. hiihm 

hilin 

bilhn 


Perfect (b), I have become, etc. 

1. higdnus, hlganus higiuis 

bighnis 

2. blgdno, hlgano 

bigene 

blghnht 

3. blgrm 

bigin 

hlghn 


Pluperfect (a), I had become, 

etc. 

1. bultisus 

bilhsis 

bilhsis 

2. huluso 

bilhsh 

bilhsht 

3. huliis 

hills 

bilhsh 


Pluperfect {b), I had become, etc. 

1. hlgasus 

bigisis 

bighsis 

2. blgaso 

blgish 

blghsht 

3. hlgus 

bigls 

highs 


Imperative. 

2, ho, become thou. ha, become ye. 

3. hot or hot-a, let him or them be. 

It Trill be observed that iu this verb the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses 
have each two forms, marked a and h, respectively, in the paradigm. In each pair of 
forms the meaning is the same. 

This verb is used not only with the meaning of ‘ to become,’ ' to be,’ but is also- 
employed, with the infinitive of another verb, to mean ‘ to be able.’ 

The following are examples of the use of this verb in all its meanings : — 

Infinitive. 

Chilmji chf§hij nchak hm asul, bh par hoik hash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Ohilinji Pass that we were unable to become across {i.e„ to cross) it. 

shakar fash hdiki kachi han, bdzare-Jo hasko ginok-un, the sugar is about to- 
become finished, more must he got from the bazaar. 
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jas hoihh-jo muchho, tu ma-Jcach wa, hnkeni gindikii, before you become started 
before you start) come to me to get orders. 

ctshpo Br boiker ros ashpo zamego. on the horse becoming shying {i.e., on its 
shying) he beat the horse. 

.Aupocopated Infinitive. 

ana hhen bo-slnet, up to this time being, i.e., up to now. 

shuo mishto bb-sin waii, l^abar ginen takw'se, by the time the boy becomes better 
(lit. until the boy’s becoming better), the barber comes and enquires (how 
he is). 

Conjunctive Participle. 

tu aie be baiyeno, having become thus you sit, i.e., you sit thus. 

o gala <Mto parulo be yaiyen, he walks having become like a wounded man, i.e., 
as if he were wounded. 

-Future and Present Subjunctive. 

losJifaiek hujbik bam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

ajcher anu hbm tus thbik bb, in the end you will be able to {i.e., must) do this 
work. 

kai khbn bb-^nht tus ma% ush dbik bei, by when will you be able to pay what you 
owe me ? 

thn 'Haiaban nise-saatz chyu bail, now Haiaban will become in love with this 
(woman). 

pbi rupaie rbset dbik baii, ek rupaiek zerur dbik bei, it will be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it will certainly be (necessary) to give 
one rupee. 

tut Ihl baii, it will become known to you, i.e., you will understand. 

ma^ na^b jbk haul to, d baii, whatever my fate will be that will come to pass. 

mail buba baii to, taii sum bshe dei sik, if my father were (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind {i.e., annihilate you). 

akhana ro mirije sik to, resb puch resh dishbr JEta baii sik, if he died, his son 
would become Itaja in his place. 

hsh rdato reset khat d^, kyeto ro chbl Jets bei, give him the letter 

to-night, so that he can become departed {i.e., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Giltet bl-ga-bk tdrlkbr nijaibikh-kdr, be Chilasb-jo ashtdz tdrikbr Giltdi-war Jas 
bbik bbn, in order to reach Gilgit on the twenty-first, we shall have to start 
from Chilas on the 18th. 

dashtamus zerur thal . but tser bein, I know your boots will certainly go to 
pieces. 

anb kursi anb eandukb^saatl gati the gan^, kyeto am heri baiyb pdrulb bbeu, having 
put this chair together with the box, tie (m), so that the two^half-loads may 
be equal; 

.Mkhana ro Yhslnb-jo bujb sik to, lEhsHnei jbk butb shurz&r been sik, if he were to 
leave Yasin, all the people would be glad. 


3 s2 
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In the following the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 
of a : — 

rds tna-jo khujegu thm hshpo gdcl}. gindiki hbrn-ii yd ne, he asked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

md dl haiem'd, nei haiem-d, mat lei nish, whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyad kiri gaier hdrmh^ Men-d^ perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddshr haie thlgm to, md oyano hamm, (when) I have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

tu8 mat pot rdpai ten dbik heino, can yon give me five rupees now ? 

bddshd Mkush hem jbrt mar gl, the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 
said. 

dut gyei mulaie atar ahak hein, the milk going on a straight (line) 

becomes full in [i.e., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Haialdn aoddt Jds hem, Haiaban becomes departing (i.e., sets out) for trading. 

gumdn hm ma-kach hk manak gum been, probably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-jo hasko ^fatako nei been, there is none more bald than you. 

laiak nei been to, has fat thed, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 

aan mi^Jifo nei been, the light is not good. 

na ro rukhsatij bujbik been, na tu, neither he can go on leave, nor you. 

her-khen cum dshplj hula degb to, kudo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

With d intimating an implied question, and hence giving a subjunctive force, we 
have : — 

manet-kachi manek gum bein-d, yd hasko bait, bush, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gumd/n (fem.l bln, there is a presumption, hence, probably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkdn bin, there is possibility, possibly. 

bddshde jamdat dn-dn the kachbre bln, the king’s wife, hee-hawing, becomes a 
mule. 

tabaker paid §hak beenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

anu ek ^fala, kuyer kachdk cheye agure nei teenin to, chabto chdri nikhale, ai 
eheut ek ek the dd, cut this one apple into sixty pieces, and as many 
women in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 

Imperfect. 

shuddro shahaj lamlgo to, shako chas bees, when he laid hold of the. boys’ arm, 
the arm was becoming {i.e,, used to become) broken {i.e., the arm of one 
of the hoys broke). 
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Past. 

ten tik khigaso, kasha^ ke he oydtio UlOy you had just eaten food, why did you 
become hungry so soon r 

Mlf Sdip tmn shadarh zhek tUtuj ^Jitik hul (or hulun)^ the Mir Sthib was [or 
has been) displeased at something which his servant had done. 
ro hala Gilt e-Jo jas but, he became started («.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 
day. 

sore-ji ma% kon mlo bid, my ear became blue with the cold. 
ro hbdo hair an hul, he became much surprised. 

ek eket sdntl bttl, one became with to the other, i.e., one helped the other. 
ani paisa (fem.)y«g/i Ml, this money became exhausted. 
ma-jo re jek be mishti bill, how w^as she better than I ? 
res dde thbiker, hute rd^hdte bile, on her saying this all became angry. 
ashpich ‘^fal blgas, I became mounted on the horse, i e., I rode. 
ane dishe-jo tu lah high to, mas tii maram, if you became moved {i.e., if you move) 
from this place, I will hill you. 

Perfect. 

Yusuf Jdno hun. Miseri Bddsha bulitn, Joseph is alive. He has become King 
of Egypt. 

gumdn bin kEkas gala dito bulun, iJrobably the partridge has been wounded. 

dp-dp shatilo bulun, now he has gradually become strong. 
cvna satrmiji jek-na-jekeh khackl bilin, this carpet (fem.) has become somewhat 
damaged. 

derum-bo-slhei ma-kdr mishfo shuka loik blgdno yh nei, have jou yet been able 
to get me a good ehdgd or not ? 

Pluperfect. 

guU-jo yer-dl mai bdwak fat bukts, a thing of mine had been lying a short 
distance ahead of {i.e., from my point of view, beyond) the house. 

Imperative. 

mhs hhchumus tu par h cJitfl^ioh-aJd bo, I request, * do you climb {i.e., I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over there.* 
tu Jek bo to, mas tu maram, become prostrate {i.e., lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

o dl nei hot, let him not be there ! i.e., may he not he there 1 
Khudaiyh. anh kachhrik hot, O God, may this (woman) become a mule ! 

‘ jakun hot ’ the, ^fu the rhi-wdr, saying ‘ may she become an ass,* blow towards 
her. 

With reference to the statement made above that boiki often means *to be able,’ it 
may here be mentioned that the Shina for ‘not to be able’ is dubdiki. Examples of 
the use of this latter verb will be found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B. The Transitive Verb. — In Sbina there are twm different verbal conjugations, — 
that of the Transitive and that of the Intransitive Verb. These differ materially in the 
conjugation of the past tenses. Except in the Future tenses and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses liave two genders each, in the singular, while in the plural they are all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verli is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is used, and if it is feminine, the feminine. Whether transitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past tenses of 
a transitive verb with which w^e are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in Tvhatever tense the latter may be, is always put into the Agent 
case, as in mas shidmi, I shall strike. This custom, although the form itself is Aryan, 
seems to be borrow'ed from the neiglihouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent ease also ends in s. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘ I ’ is na, but ‘ I 
heat you ’ is nas Jehyod rdun. The Tibetan verb does not cliange for number or person, 
but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its full form, ends in -oiM, -bik^ or -bh, as in shidbiki, s}j,idbik, or 
§hidbk, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ' the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -bik^. It is also used as a 
participle of necessity, as in sJiidbiki or ^hidbk, one wiio has to strike, one who must 
strike, one w^ho is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -iki, as in shidb. This is used in the formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverljial phrases, such as shidb-sinei, up to the 
time of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in §}iidbiki or sJiidoikf 
(one who is prepared) to strike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed in 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) is formed by adding the postposition ajb to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thus, sli,idb-^’je or fJiidbJe, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fa.shioned ‘ a- striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Particii>le Active, is formed by substituting e, 
ei, or aii for the -biki of the infinitive, as in shide, ^hidei, or ^hidaiif having struck. 
In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, s^idi. Hoot-accented 
verbs (see below) take the termination i not Thus, hart, having taken away. 

Por all Verbs, the conjugatioiial base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final -biki. Thus the conjugational base of 
shidbiki, to strike, may be taken as shkl- and that of dbiki, to give, as d-. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Puture tense, in wdiich the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Thus, mas §hid-am, I shall strike. This tense w^as originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall see from the examples, is still occasionally employed as such. Prom this 
a Present is formed by adding fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
in mas itJiidamm, for shulam-lmnm, I strike. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 
with fragments of the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mas shidamusua, for 
sliidam-asns, I was striking. 

In the second person i)lui-al of these three tenses, the stress accent usually falls on 
the termination, as in shid’'dt, you will strike; s]}lddnet, you strike; ^hiddset, you 
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were striking. Some verbs, however, prefer to keep the accent on the base, and, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thus, the verb haroiki, to take 
away, forms hdrat, not hari'^i, you will take away ; hdranet, not harStnei, you take 
away ; hdres^f, not hardset, you were taking away. These verbs, which may be called 
‘Root-accented,’ have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here. The 
conjunctive participle ends in e, not e, as in hart, not hari, having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative has no termination, as in har, not harh, take away !, 
and the past tenses (see below) are formed with the termination 4g-, not as in 
hangO) not JiaregO) he took away. These forms will be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

The second group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsolete, 
made by adding -ego or -egu ^ to the conjugational base. Thus, ^ahidSgo or *shid-egu. 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in mas shidegas, I struck. The third person is the 
participle alone, without any termination, as in ros sliidego, be struck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mas 
§}).id€gunus, for sJiidegu-hunus, I have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, we get a pluperfect, as in mas sJi^degasuSi for shidegu-asus, I had struck. 
Root-accented verbs (see above) take -ig-y instead of -e^-, in these tenses, and we shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert l in the tenses of the first group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, ^hidigaa, 
^hidigastis. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are : — 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of boiki, to become, as in mas shide bai^m, I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in mas shidbiki hunus, I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas §hidbk-tmm or s^idokmusy 
which may also mean, ‘ I am on the point of striking.’ 

An element of nnoertaioty, equivalent to our ‘ perhaps,’ is given by adding bai, the 
third singular future of boiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas ^^idam 
Jaj, perhaps I shall strike ; shidegas bai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. 

All the above forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative may 
also be used where we should use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle a is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas fhidam-h, I may 
strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive are indicated by the use of certain 
particles, which will he dealt with under the head of Indeolinables,^’ together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall see, under the head of Indeclinables, 
that particle, d, is also used to give an interrogative force to a senten^, and this is 

^ THe vowd of tbi^ formiDation ego or egu is really tbe loii^ sound of but, as the representation of this voxild entail 
complieations in printing, I wnte aimpiy which approiimately, if not accurately, represents the sound. 
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DO doubt its original power. When used to indicate the English subjunctive, it really 
suggests an implied question. 

The second person singular of the Imperative ends in d, and the plural in h, or yh. 
Thus, shide, strike thou, shida or shidya, strike ye. In the singular, root-accented 
verbs (see above) drop the final e, as in Jim', for Jiarh, take thou away. The third 
person singular and plural ends in bt, as in sJiidbt, let him or them strike. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to give the paradigm of the con- 
jugation of the transitive verb shulbiki, to strike. The most usual forms only are 
given, and it must be understood that there is much laxity in tlie employment of the 
vowel soulids, which vary with different speakers or with the stress accent. It may 
also be noted that, wdth some speakers, there is a tendency for the g of the typical -egh- 
of the tenses of the second group to degenerate into y, while the preceding vowel is 
modified or absorbed. Thus, such a speaker will say dymi for degn, he gave, and 
dlyanm for degunus, I have given : — 


Infinitive, shidbiM, eJiidbik, or sliidbJc, to strike, the act of striking ; (as participle 
of necessity) one who must strike, one who is on the point of striking. 
Sing. dat. shidbiket{e), to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loc. 
ghidbikerio) , on striking. 

Apocopated Infinitive, ghidb'. 

Noun of Agency, ahidbiki, shidbik, one who (is prepared) to strike, hence, a 
striker. 

Present Participle, shidbje, a-striking, striking. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, shide, ^hidei, or ghidaiit haring 
struck (but hari, having taken aw'ay). 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall strike, I may strike, I strike, etc. 


SiNOULAE, 

Common. Gender. 

1. shidam, shidimi 

2. shide 

3. sfyidai, shidaii, shidei, shide 


PltTEAL. 

Common Gender. 
ski don 

shid''dt (but hdrat) 
shiden, shidehi 


Present, I strike, I am striking, etc. 


SlNGUtiAK. 

Mabouline. 

1. shidamm, shidumus 

2. shideino, ^hideno 

3. fhidein, shideen, sfiiden 


ahidamis 

shideine, shide eni 
shidin 


1. ^hidamusm 

2. ^hideiso 

3. shideiSy ^h^d-iyS 


Imperfect, I was striking, etc. 
^hidiwisis 
fhidHse 
§Ji%dz8, shidlsh 


Fi,i/bal. 

Com men Gendor, 
shi dbnes 

shkVdnet (but hdranat) 
sJ^ideinen, sh.i(-idenen, 
shidenen 

shidbneses 

^fiid^dset (but lidrhset) 
sJiideinesfi, shideinis 


Past, I struck, etc. 

1 . skidigas (but harigas) ^hidigis 

2. §hidiigh 

8. §hidign, -go §h^digi 


^ftidigeSf shideigeg 
fhidight 

§hidegfi, phidiige 
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Perfect, I have struck, etc. 

Sinqcijle, 

Masculine. Feminine. 


1. shidegwnis, -gamis 

2. shideguno, -gano 

3. shidegmi 


si^idegima 

ahklegine 

sl}idegin 


Plubal. 
Oommoa Gender. 

^h,idegenes 

slddegenH 

fhidegen 
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Pluperfect, I had struck, etc. 

1. skidegasits, -gusus shklegasis 

2. shidegaso, -guso shklegesey -gise 

3. ^hidSgus skidegis, shidegiah 

Future Perfect, I slmll have .struck, etc. 

SiSGur.AE. 

Common Gender. 

1. sliide haihm 

2. ahide bai^ 

3. shide bate, bait 


shidegesea 

ahideghset 

^^ideges 


Plukal. 

Common Gender. 
§hide baton 
shide baiet 
sliide baien 


Tense of Obligatlou, I have to strike, I must 
Singuiae. 


strike, etc. 

Plueal. 


•Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1. skidokunua, -anus 

2. §hiddkano 

3. shidokun 


§}piddkania 

shidokane 

sliiddkin 


shidokanes 

shidokanet 

shidokane 


Imperative, strike thou, etc. 

Singular. 

Conn non Gender. 

2. shitle (but har, take thou away) 

3. shidot 

The following are examples of the use of the above forms 


PlVEAL. 

Common Gender. 

shida, shid%, ^^idgii 
shidot. 


Infinitive. 

khoiki sffrhu fiH/i, doiki uaro him, to eat is easy, to give (i.e., to pay for it) is 
difficult. 

jaicdh doiki duhalo to, mamm, if he canuot give the answer, I will kill (him). 
ros ma-jo khujegu that ashpo gach giiibiki bbm-a yd, ne, he asked me whether I 
shall be able to buy your horse or not, 
anu mds J^cijii-jo are khoik ’im, this meat is to be eaten without salt. 
giicho tkaii tiki khoiki map hardm him, to eat your bread gratuitously (j.g., 
without making any return) is unlawful for me. 
anu kome-kcir tus Jek thoiki thaii hir han, what is your intention to do about this 
matter ? 

kaolii-gmi jakiir churuk thoiki, to cut the hair with scissors. 

VOt. I, PiUT T. Sc 
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aMer arm kbm fiis Ihbik he, as a rale you must do this. 

emu Mtat-r/e hei'i (hik-k]idnaef moik hash bo, linving taken away this letter also,, 
you should put it in tlie post-office. 

We have seen that hbiki i.s used to mean * to he able.’ ‘ Not to be able ’ is indicated 
by the verb duhoiki. Thus : — 

anil kbt dde ptio hun nuis ha/iidik dithimns, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on. 

Slier Afzal bida doik dnhcen, Sher Al'zal cannot play polo. 

anu waii achcik ioto han mas plbih dvhnmns, this water is so hot I cannot drink 
it. 

The infinitive is doclinod, as in ; — 

Ibshta'ieket bola rhakbikeie (u tcdfio nei icano, are you coining to watch the polO’ 
to-morrow ? 

e Ichen mas dbiket chak asvltmis, at that time I was ready to give. 

fM ma-kach wa hnkani ghibikei, conic to me to get orders. 

dbike-jn chei chhaJen-j n fatu, three days after gi’i ing. 

mas raibike-jo giicho, without I saying, i.e., without my instructions. 

ro loaibiker hiile Jak tsak nthlle, on his coming all stood up. 

Icete ^'fal thblke-kar chei shmldre decked han, three boys are required io throw up- 
to field) the balls (at tennis). 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ke khen tus file kha-sin ‘mas ashpo lamum, wliile you are eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

tns raib-sinef mh ne pnruduims co nrdni/o, until you lold (me), I haven’t {i.e., 
hadn’t) lieard that he ran {i.e., had run) away. 
ane diaher haii nms ho ihb-.sine(, stay in this place till I call. 

Ncmti oi Agency. 

e kliener mas doik asaktsus, at that time T was on the point of giving (or ‘prepared 
to give ’). 

doik ro mmin, the giver (i.e., the debtor) has died. 

Present Participle. 

a^hiin lU-kir chakdje a.^he bices, adooking down the hole, it (the horse) was shed- 
ding tears. 

fu ino (/a to, anil dua raibje tom. jamaafa-wdc the, when you go from here, 
repeating this prayer {i.e., spell) blow towards your wife. 
rdati suryo rbje haiyen, he sits ^yeeping night and day. 

ConiuEctive Participle or Past Participle Active. 

ICO Yusuf, chake mai hdlij jdk ate, 0 Yusuf, having looked take pity on my 

state* 

taperzini-gmi Jere fhi^h de, having delivered a blow" with an axe down on 
the old woman’s head. 
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mas cliahum Jsye the m.<ii rlzeh net Jchye ‘ Khuchiie khamis ’ thin, T shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I eq,t God’s.’ 

■Jihratl tom ohande-jo mishte ntiskte clihlle ntkhttle Yfis/'fef hnnenen, Gabriel, 
iiaving taken fine clothes of rarious kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yusuf. 
^[hiidd-g(t MasulicJi tom jamdfft Jiatodla the nikhdnn, consigning his wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he goes off. 

pon fat the dbom nei ho, having left the road, do not go across country. 

mas hai the, gye, no jet}) lamlgas, I, having done running {i.e., having run), 
having gone, seized him without warning. 

ttis tom hlej' wtat the, ‘ jakun hot ’ the, ^fu the nese-wdr, to jek pashlgh to, phshd, 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said ‘ may she become 
an ass make a puff towards ber. Then you will see what you will see. 
The use of the, as here, to mean ‘ having said ,’ or ‘ saying ’ is very 
common. So : — 

mas tut regasus, ^ amt ^/aluie turn an ne ch nice ' the, 1 said to jon, s&jing ‘do 
not plant the apple*tree here i.e., I told you not to plant, etc. 

.Haiabdnse Nanidn-ga Janidn he sdatl ghu, sbddt jas hein, Haiaban, having taken 
both Naniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading. 
aiyo manujeket aim midaii karl de, having taken this girl, give (her in marriage) 
to such a man. 

rese hatij laml, having taken her by the hand. 

ajehana ros chavuto pashd net lamlgun to, hbdo jakun han, if, having seen the thief 
be has not caught Mm, he is very much of an ass. 
duhmi hilelo-kach wale fat thenen, having brought the fire of ‘ ispandur ’ to the 
bridegroom, they put it down. 

bddshds ehaken, faklre'icdr chakei suyen, the king looks. Having looked towards 
{i.e., at) the faqir, lie recognizes (him). 

Future and Present Subjunctive. 

jek tus bechino to mas tut dam, I will give you what you want. 
mas dam~h nei dam-h, tka'i jek horn ’an, what business is it of yours whether I 
give or not ? 

mas dam hai, perhaps I shall give. 

ma'i harao mdreguno, ten mas tu hye the harani, you have just killed my husband, 
how am 1 now to maiwy you ? 

‘kham* the, hat atego, saying ‘I will eat,’ he put out his liand (to the dish). 
mas tu manam, I will kill you. 

mas kye the khaeho kbm tham, why should I do an evil thing ? 
mas kil mdroik taldsh tham, I shall make an attempt to kill an ibex. 
anuse sdatl mas chdnum, I will send it with this person. 

TYM-s cJiadcum kye the ma'i ricek nei khye ‘ Khudai^ khamis’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says * 1 eat God’s.’ 
mas akbt ginnm (or hanm), I will take it myself. 
mas tu juk-glni sliidmn, I will beat you with a stick. 
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cl^akai to e kuyer tmndsha theenis, he finds that in that country they were holding 
sports. 

juhm tore nikhala tOi hddshde paclise tom geret tsirai, get ye out stumps of wood, 
(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding. 
cJgxkaii to mm dawai jamdat 'perl asil, he sees (that) the dev’s wife is a fairy. 
Kbudds slio daslitaii rl kos hdranist God best knows who used to take them away. 
aj^ana rdsetjeh hdvoak derhdl han to, tn-jo bechei, if he wants anything, he will 
ask you for it. 

ros tom dl zerur dei, he. will certainly give his daughter. 
tkm disher hos kom thei, who will do the work in your place ? 
losJitmeket char hashe loete don, we shall strike balls {i.e., play tennis) to-morrow 
at four o’clock. 

ferda ganbn, bse fatu tha/i gaondat baii tom chaga that, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wdfe will sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story. 
kaise sJii^hicJi hetl to, bddsJid ginbn, on whosesoever head it (the hawk) may 
alight, him we shall take as king. 
tn-ga ddset heron, you also we shall take to the desert. 

mil paisa fash bil to, nei jek than, when this money is exhausted, then what shall 
we do ? 

Khudaia-wdrl buyet thon, w*e shall make a petition to God. 

yd nmclpho ydfatu resei dmhmams ro mhren, sooner or later his enemies will kill 
him. 

nH rmo-sdHl birga then, they will do fighting {i,e., will fight) with them again, 
dbik-ro-ge ghibik-ro-ge haiya mukdmuh there, ako-majd s^clj, theen, bring the 
Debtor and the Creditor face to face, and they may make settlement (i.e., 
let them settle the niattei') between themselves. 


Present 

dashtaimis zeriir thai buf iser bein, I know your boots will necessarily go to 
pieces. 

dd the to, mas khamns, you prepare parched wheat, I eat {i.e., will eat) it. 
ami dshfo mas bilhul khnsh ne ihamns, I do not like this horse at all. 
mm kom sichdiki-kdr mas mash ihamiis, I am practising in order to learn this 
work. 

mas thai dl tom pucJiet bechwmis, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 
mas anu nei bechumm, amh, kyh-to mutii nish, mas gimimiis, I don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 
achdk tiitbn hati, mas sabak raioiki nei pashuvmis, it is so dark that I do not see 
to read. 

mas cliaknm kye the ma% rizhh oiei khye, * Klmdaih khamis' thin, I shall see why,. 

not eating my daily food, she says ‘I (fern.) eat God’s.’ 
jek becheno to, bdch, ask for whatever you want. 
jhkh nom khujeno, what are you asking the name of ? 
t%s§hind ihbdno, do you speak Shina? 

hsh-kdr ako ijtupiish thhBno, for that reason you make yourself grieved ( i.e., you 
are worried). 
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ho hshpo bechino to, har, take wliatever horse you Fant. 
anuse haker jek rdano, what do you say in regard to this ? 

bddshds rdan, ‘ neyd, tus Mkidniat khdtir mishio thdeni, ’ * not at all, ’ says the 
king, ‘ you serve me excellently. ’ 
sugom de-kir chakeen, he looks down through the smoke-hole. 
bddshds ek dezeker tom Mir TP^azlrut hukam deen, one day the king gives orders 
to his Chief Viziers. 

anus tom hyuo-gini kom tlihen, he works with his heart (i.e., enthusiastically). 
bddshds chaken, faklre-wdr chakei, suyen, the king looks, having looked towards 
the fakir -he recognizes him. 

hujbiker anl hutbt kulh den, on their going away, he gives grain to them all. 
kaman tom brag-dapar ganen, he ties the noose round his waist. 
slmo mishto bo-sln, wail kJiabar ginen takurse, by the time the boy is better, 
the barber, having come, takes news {i.e., inquires how he is). 

0 mnshds rdan, ‘ md Kandanl,' then, the man says, ‘ I am a Canaanite,* says he. 
cl),lle dujoiket dubus sdbim bechin, the Dhobi wants soap to wash the clothes with. 
akhana ros dde rdan to, khalte rdan, if he says so he lies. 

thai got kos kurdn ran to, teskij nikhaii rot, whoever recites the Quran in your 
house, let him come uj) on the roof and recite it. 
iikl di-ga puche sd°ti fdklrdt chd<nln, she sends food with {i.e., by the hands of) 
(her) daughter and son to the fakir. 

mas ako-wdro yd hardnuk yd rupaiek taknrbt din, the mother gives to the barber 
from herself either a ring or a rupee. 

rdam,‘wo Yusuf, ahake, mat hdlij jdk dtd,' thin, she says, ‘O Joseph, having 
looked, take pity on my state, ’ says she. 

Zura Khdtunse rdan, Hu-jo md ^fatadcl-a? tu-jo * md sheil-d'ff Zura Khatun 
says, ‘ am I balder than you ? am I blinder than you ? ’ (Here Zura Eibatan. 
is a woman.) 

anl jdre, kiri waiokhr, ddse-jo mishit misJite ^funarh wale, Yusuf^t deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds with 
them from the country, give them to Joseph. 
irgdtak ai bdi shache theenen, round about they make the twelve figures. 

^k gdnek ^fdltsij gdnenen, they tie one leg (of the old woman) to a poplar tree. 
duban liilelo kaoh loale fat thenen, they bring the fire of ‘ispandur’ to the 
bridegroom, and put it down. 

zurl ddnif surij vlenen, they put the ‘zurl’ pomegranates in the sun. 
uskunls tom tom gufe-jo tiki o mmlidt walenen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

In the above, note how in the verb raibiki, to say, the letter d as the first vowel of 
the termination, as in rdano, thou sayest, rdam or ran, he says, rdani or rdan, she says, 
is drawlingly lengthened to da. This is not uncommon. In such cases, the a] may be 
part of the termination, thus, rd-ano, rd~an, rS-ani, and so on. Similarly, from khoiki, 
to eat, wm have : — 

gati be khdanen, they eat together. 
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If the root contalas a short vowel, and the stress accent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus, from gaiibiM^ to fix, we have, above, gdtienen-, they tie 
or fix. 

Imperfect. 

alcana hula miichho dees to, ten hyin deen, if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now ? 

ma'i gunidn hln, ros her GhhaJc tom hasiret eh rupai dels hai, it is my belief, he was 
probably giving {i.e., he may have been giving) a rupee a day to his cook. 

Ms tiJcl dlgl to, hesher net Izhds, if any (woman) gave him food, in bis anxiety he 
was not eating (it). 

akhana rds reset zulem thees to, mat hyin huyet tliego, if the Governor was doing 
oppression to him, why did be not make petition to me ? 
mm chaga tlioiker, rese jares ddrich kon deems, while he was saying this, his 
brothers were giving ear at the door. 
e Imyhr tamdsha theems, in that country they Avere holding festival. 
fatu muchhd hai theenis, they were running backwards and forwards. 

Past. 

mas akl pashigas, I saw it myself. 

bald mas plnegas ese-jo ami dshpo misfito him, this horse is better than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas reset regas tus reset hnkam dei sik jek Mm tJibkun, I told him you would give 
him orders what to do. 

mas rl du mamije char pachdr thegas, I made {i.e., brought) the two men face to 
face. 

masjuk hirachich ,f rak thegas, I made cut {i.e., I cut) the wood crossways. 
gumdn bln mas anu bardlet niuehho tom maziirl degas hai, I foncy that perhaps I 
gave this coolie his wages before. 

iiate degd to, ahbm net w%, suham ioa, if you dance don’t move from left to right, 
hut from I’ight to left. 
tus kle dde regh, why did you speak thus ? 

rese- jo khbjen the kie anu kbm tus nei thega, ask him, / why did not you do this 
deed ? ’ 

‘ khatn ’ the hat dfego, saying ‘ I Avill eat, ’ he put out his hand. 

rds ma-jo khvjegu, lie enquired from me. 

rbs mat regu, he said to me. 

aino-majd ekse rego, one among them said. 

zhek mbre-kdrte mh ratego, tnrd lei nish, I do not know for what reason he 
sto{>ped me. 

anus atm kbm dsihaiyo they a, he did IJiis deed by accident. 

rbs anu kbm tom ikktidr-ge Ihego, he did this on his own initiative. 

cheise tiki dde khegl oyanl paruli, the woman ate as if she were hungry. 

Note Ms tiki dlgl lo, tiestjer uei klids (imperfect), ii' any (Avoinan) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. Here, according to the paradigm, we should expect degi. 
uko-majd gash tlieiges, Ave quarrelle(i among ourselves. 
waUget to, marbn, when ye have bcought him, we shall put him to death. 
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herhhen antt, huhpij bula dege, ■vpiseiiever they plajed polo on this horse. 
rls aJco-majd ger theige, they quarrelled among^ themselves, 

poni-majd wail^ ako-majo' siila theige, having gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselves. 

Perfect. 

ma>s foni tumak reset degimus, I have given him my rifle. 
bald nms tut zhek regamis, what did I tell yon yesterday ? 

tus ‘ dam ’ the deguno, saying ‘ I will strike,* yon struck {i.e., yon struck Mm 
intentionally). 

Uis o ash pH dll shal riipaie degmio, you have given two hundred rupees for that 
horse. 

mat hardo ten mdregnno, you have just now killed my husband. 
dernm mail usli, mat nei degun, he has not yet given me what he owes me. 
o manujo ber-ndJiak mdregim, he has unjustifiably killed that man. 
os o kbm akosha thegim, he has done that deed of himself. 

ros ma-sd’^tl ash duk bdild hat thegnn, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Pluprefect. 

‘ mas dam. ’ the, ne degasns, sayisig ‘ I will strike,’ I liad not struck him I 

had not struck him intentionally). 

e'hhener ma% shak hid ‘ reset-mas mazdrl nei degusns hal,' at that time my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I had not given to him the hive. 
mas tut regasus, I had said to you. 
pumUko mas dde thegasus, at first I had done thus. 

aJchana ros e kui gindik heclugus, par ginbih haii sik, if he had wanted to take 
the land, he could have taken bought) it last year. 

Idtse dshpe chome ashdb hute khegls, the (she-) fox had eaten all the leather work 
of the horse {i.e., the saddlery). 

Future Perfect. 

mas de haiem, I shall have given. 

md nifaibike-jo miirlihb zarur Mimshls herdhd mazurl de bate, before I arrive the 
Munslu -will certainly have given pay to the coolies. 

Tense of Obligation. 

mas bardlet niazuri dbkimns, I have to give the coolie (his) pay. 

Uis dbgarei gdch dbiki hano (or dbkano), yd ros dblki han {ov dbkun),jo\i mxxst 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 
ros mat dbkun, he has to give to me. 

tu pashm to, res-ga jddu thbiF ^in (or thbkm), when she saw {i.e., sees) you, she 
too will do magic. 

cm7s mat dbiki hane (or dbkanH, they liave to give to me. 

The third person singular of this tense may also be used impersonally, as in : 

o manujo bald wato, bk rupai eset dbkun, it is necessary to give a rupee to the 
man who came yesterday. 

dshpe sdrpe gamkun, it is necessary to shoe the horse. 
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ashpe kurS pgh bilen, kure kerpa thokuiii the horse’s hoofs have become long, it 
is necessary to out them. 

t^n hnyet nei thdkim, it is not proper to make a petition now. 
anu kom ke-zelige thdk'wn, it is necessary to do this work somehow, i.e., this must 
be done somehow. 

■mas reset regas tus reset hukam dei sik jek kbm tholmn, I told him you would 
give him orders (as to) what is to be done. 
anesioh kdlo vlokurt, it is lUicessary to put a patch on this (garment). 

Imperative. 

chake, mal hdlij jdk atb, having looked, take pity on my state. 
meehe kir chake, look under the table. 

anu tus an nh ohukb, do not plant this apple-tree here. 

kdgazl mech^oh aji chhiirh, put the papers down on the table. 
in ate zhek tiki de, give me some bi’ead. 
aehdk bbdo nei kame, do not sj^end so much. 

hate baioe anu sanddke-jo nikhale, take everything out of this bos. 
tom shadero-majne-jo du hushidr manuje anu komich she, put two intelligent men 
from among your servants on this job. 
jap lami sJiide, strike (him) without warning. 

anu cheler sume tel shak the, make this lamp (lit. in this lamp) full (with) kero- 
sine. 

tus gye tcaii wale, do you, having gone, bring water, i.e., go and bring water. 

The following are examples of verbs that omit the final e in the secojid person 
singular imperative (see p. 352) : — 

jek bicheno to, bich, ask for whatever you want. 
anu kdgaz Sdipe kach chan, send this letter to the Sahib. 
aehdk gin, kachdk aiodjin to, take as much as may be necessary. 
ko ashpo bechino to, har, take whichever horse you want. 

The following arc examples of the second person plural 

anirv.paie tsos ako-majd haga (or samara), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
herkhen ro wato to, reset tiki ded, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
fukaii tore nikhala, get ye out stumps of wood. 

Ehdn Sdipet ra ma-kaeh ivaii, tell ye the Hhan Sahib to come to me. 
mai hukame-jo guchofat ne thea, do not ye let him go without my orders. 
anuse dijoiket shon thed, take ye cave for its falling, i.e., that it does not fall. 

mai shaderi thyh to, fsut hodi talab dam, serve ye me, (and) 1 will give vou much 
pay. ® ^ 

0 bddshdb pueJi walyd (or toala) to, mdrm, bring ye that king’s sou, and we shall 
kill him. 

The following are examples of tlie third person : — 

thaii got kos kurdn ran to, tdahij nikhaii rot, whoever (it may be that) recites the 
Quran in your house, let him come up on to the roof and recite (it). 

Ehadds nei that o dl nei hot, God grant he may not be there (lit. let God not do, 
let him not be there). 
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eh ‘pzrdoi ganon, ise fatu tai jamiat baii, tom chaga thbt, we shall At up a cuttaiit, 
and your wife will sit behind it, and (there) let her tell (her) story. 

We have seen above (p. 3->l) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -egu, so that we get the forms 
egas, I struck ; shid-Sgnnus, I have struck ; and sUd-egasus, I had struck. Root- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), such as ehhmdiki, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute % for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as chhln-igas, 1 cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses : — 



Past, I cut, etc. 



SrUGWIAB. 

Plural. 

Mascalme. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. chhlnigas 

chhinigis 

chhimghs 

2. chhinigh 

chhinigh 

chhinight 

3. chhinyugo 

chhinigi 

chhinigh 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. chhinzgunus 

chhiniginis 

chhinlghnhs 

2. chhiniguno 

■ chhimgine 

chhinighnht 

3. chhlnlgwn 

chhinigin 

chhlnigen 


Similarly, the Pluperfect is chhlnlgasitSt I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as mil be seen from the following examples take either e or I at option. 

Thus (p. 358), we have digas, as well as degas, thigas, as well as tkegas, and so on. 
sham hoslnet Idet^ digas, I played tennis till evening. 
mas resi zima ginigas, I went surety for him. 
mas ro jap lamigas, I seized him without warning. 
mas ko Ian boiker nei pashlgds, I saw no one pass by. 

tns thegh e chokij m,as-ga thigas, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
we have the same verb with both e and l in the same sentence, 
kekhrn tm koeri banigh, to, jas bon, as soon as you (have) put on (your) boots, we 
shall start. 

k^khbn^-jo tm ro pashigh, bddojero bulun, since you saw him he has become very 
old, 

khkhen tm kom mishtnk the nei thigh to, tut talab baski nei tham, so long as you 
did {i.e., do) not work properly, I will not increase your wages. With thigh, 
compare thegh, a few lines above. 

shnddro slidkaj lamigo, he laid hold of the boys’ arm the arm of each boy). 
kaikhhi res mh uoaiokh' pashigo, tsak uthUo, when he saw me coming he got up. 
alchana rds anu kom nH thigu to, jel-khdndr chhivih, if he does (lit. did) it again 
(nH), put ye him in prison. 

km tiki digl to, hes^rk nei khds (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. 

tu pashlgl to, res-ga jadu thbid'i' "in, when she sees flic, saw) you. she also will do 
magic. 

VOL. 1, rAJiT 1 S n 
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e cheise sho thlyl, the woman agreed (to become your wife). 

tios yuche-guchU Yusufei anu khacho mbr kye ihtgei , why did you (plural) say 
this evil of Joseph without juslilication r 
re a>ko-sd''ti her'/ye, they took her with them. 

7ncfs ek inauiijitk (Idk-khduaet chay7yu/ius, I have sent a man to the post-office. 
bkliene-jo ane khen boslnet mas ro nei poshly vnm, from that time till now I have 
not seen him. 

tus tom hoti'-jo haiek osnt tiishur damijdr thlgano, you have given us as much 
trouble as you possibly could. 

dense tim 'd di kai-dper hetygitn, mot 'pon pashere, in whatever direction the demon 
has carried off your daughter, show me the way. 
akliana i'ds cheruio pashi nei larmgim to, hodo jakioi han, if, having seen the thief, 
he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 
kekhen ro gozai, (tnb khen bosin mat j^at nSi liking mi, since he went away, he has 
not written a letter to me. 

rlno-mojd zid kin, ketobal ris akb-majd jekek clniri thigen, there is enmity between 
them, because they have committed some theft among each other. 
akhana mas r^set ho thlgasus to, ro Ibko ma-kach teal sik, if I had sent for him, he 
would have come at once. 

mas ‘ bai ’ thigasm, I had said {i.e., I said some time ago) ‘ wait ’. 
anesb-jo-ge khachaket ma, dlgaso to, nei mai slmkiir asiL hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still (nei) have been grateful (lit. there 
would still have been my thanks), 
ten tiki khigoso, you had just eaten food. 

yer tns ro poslnguso, ten bbdogero bnlim, since you saw him (some time ago), he 
has grown very old. 

The ^conjugation. 

In the above examples, we have been dealing with certai n loot-accented transitive 
verbs that take an i in the tenses formed from the old past participle. Tl'hero is anothdr 
group of verbs which always take the letter I throughout all tenses. This group I call 
‘ the ^-conjugation.’ Colonel Lorimer mentions the following verbs as belonging to 
this conjugation ^ 

chhivoiki or chhibbiki, to place, put down, keep {cj\ Hindostaui rakhnd). 

dsibiki, to fill into. 

kalbiki, to abuse, to couid. 

nntbiki, to foster (give milk to) a child. 

1ml tnlbiki, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 

The following is a conjugation of the leading forms of chh/vbiki : — 

Present Participle, chhivtbje, a-placing, placing. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Act-ivt*, chhivl, having placed. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall place, I may place, etc. 

Singulnr. Plural. 

1. chkivmm chhiviun 

2. chhivrd chhivUt 

3. ohhivi chhwieit 
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Mascaline. 


Present, I i)lace, I am placing, etc. 


FeminiDe. 


Common Gender. 


1. chhi Vitim ns 

2. ckhivlhio 

3. chhivlen 


chhivictmts 

chhiviene 

cliMvhi 


cJiJiivltmds 

cJiMvmnef 

chhiv'tdnen 


Similarly, the Imperfect is chhivlusus, I was placing, etc. 

Past, chhivlgas, I placed, etc., like chhinigas, above. 

Perfect, chMvlgi^nus, I have placed, like chhlnlgiinus, above. 

Pluperfect, chhivlgmus, I had placed, like chhlnlgasm, above. 

Imperative, chMvl, place thou ; chkivia, place ye; chhivlbt, let him or them place. 

I have noted the following examples of the use of verbs of this coniugation : — 
mas TO ako-kach shaderlr ckhimum, I shall keep him near myself in. service, i.e., 
1 shall take him as a servant. 

dl-ga, pugJi shikdre-jo muchhd shal hat chhivlnn, we shall place the girl and the 
hoy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
tom muchhd chhivzen, he puts (it) down in front of himself. 
es^-aji shuo chhivi^neti, they place the boy on the top of it. 

rds churl the htltl go'" akb'hach chhivyugo, he kept the stolen cow (lit. taken cow 
having done theft) in his po.ssession. 
anu deger kyb the tmlgise, how bad you (fern.) reared the goat ? 
kir chhivh pwt (it) under the table. 

aWk(('T,a, rbs anu kbm nei thlgu to, jel-Mkdndr ohkivtd, if he does this thing again 
{nei), put ye (him) in prison. 


C* The Intransitive Verb- — The conjugation of the Intransitive Verb differs 
from that of the Transitive Verb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -Igo, 
which is added to ihe conjugational base obtained by rejecting the termination -biki of 
the infinitive. Thus, from shid-biki, we get the old past participle * skid-ego. 


Intransitive verbs fall into two groups, — original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb is huj-biki, to go, of which the conjugational base is btij-. 
More often an intransitive verb is derivative, i.e., is derived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the suffix -?/- or -ij- to the transitive conjugational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-biki, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
■vQrh ferlj-biki or Jerif -biki, to turn round, return. We shall see subsequently that this 
suffix -tj- or -ij- is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difficult to say whether we are to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the ease of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -iJ- or -i/- are -dj- 
or -aj-, -uj-, and -dch- or -ach-, but these are of comparatively rare occurrence, .\nd do 
not seem to be used to form passive verbs. Examples are hilajbiki or hilajbiki, to 
melt ; par n biki, to hear; and ucjidchbiki or ticliachbiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the past participle by adding sometimes -to and 

sometimes -Zo to the conjugational base ; hut in making tliis addition there are many 

3 D 2 
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irregularities. Especially, when the conjugational base ends in a consonant, this is 
generally dropped before -to. Thus, from mttch-diM, to escape, we have mu-tn. 
Some verbs take only -to, others take only -lo, and others take one or other without 
change of meaning. A few original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

Derivative verbs change the j of -tj-, -aj-, or -vj- to -do, and in several cases have 
-lo as well as -do. Thus, from fertjbihi, to turn round, we have ferldo, and from 
bitijbiki, to move, we have hitldo or hitUo, The few verbs with the suffix -aeh-, change 
the ok to -to, as in uchato from iich,dchoiki. 

To illustrate the above remarks, I here give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of various intransitive verbs 

1. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to or •do. 


Infinitive, 

muchoiki, to escape. 
wihoiki, to run away. 
dijoiki, to fall. 
nikhaidiki, to come out. 
waibiki, to come. 

2. Original Intransitive Verbs, with 
biki, to come. 
bbiki, to become. 
diihciki, to be unable. 
jbiki, to be born. 
pbiki, to make an appearance. 
rbbiki, to weep. 


Past Participle. 

muto or muchido. 
uckuto or uchtdo, 
dito. 
nikhdto. 
xoato. 

Past Participles in -lo. 
dlo. 

hulo or hlgo} 
dubdlo. 
jdlo. 
polo, 
rblo. 


3. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to {-do) or -lo. 


iithciki, to rise. 

ckbiki, to be delivered (of a child). 
nifaibiki, to arrive. 
slchbiki, to learn. 

4. Derivative Intransitive Verbs. 


tithldo or ^lik'do. 
chddt or chdh (feminine). 
nifdto or nifdlo. 
stchido or slchilo. 


uchuchbiki or uckdchbiki, to arrive. 
cMmjbiki, to be cut (of itself). 
lanljbiki, to pass along, die. 
purujbiki or phru jbiki, to hear. 
sJiumljbiki, to be tired. 
manupijbiki, to be skilled in. 

5. The following are altogether irregular : — 

baibiH or bbbiki, to sit, remain. 
dmUshbiki, to forget. 
bujbiki, to go. 

mirjbiki cr mirljbiki, to die. 
packJbiki or pajoild, to ripen. 


urhato or nchdto. 

chltio. 

lanido. 

parudo or pdrudo. 
skvmllo. 

tnanupido or manupilo. 

baito or bhto. 
dniuto or dnmshzlo. 
gbu or gmtu. 
muo. 

pako or pajtdo. 


’ Note that thia verb may aleo be conjugated as if it wore tranait>Te. 
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In all the abore, the stress accent is on the syllable preceding the to^ do^ or lo. 
Thus ihckuto, dtto, siclildo, dubdlo. 

The follo’.ving verbs, though transitive in English, are in Shina treated as infcransi- 
tives : — dmushbikl, to forget ; parujoiki, to hear; and sl^hdiki, to learn. 

The personal terminations of the past tense of an intransitive verb, are not the 
same as those of the transitive. They differ in the first and second persons singular 
masculine. Thus ; — 


Singulae. j 

_ i 

Plubal. 

Mascnline. 

Feminine. 


Transitive. 

Intransitive. , 

1 

i Trans. 

1 Intrans. 

1 

i Trans. 

i 


Intrans* 


i 

1. -as ; 

‘US 

is, -ss 

j -is, is 

-es 


-is 


2. -a 

1 -0 

I 

-2 

1 



■hi 


3. or -0 

-t4 or -0 

-2 

-i 



-h 



It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of ttsus, 
the past tense of the verb substantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
Pluperfect tenses. Both in transitive and in intransitive conjugations, these are com- 
pounds of the past participle with hanus and asus, respectively. The I itransitive 
conjugation is therefore, in these tenses, the same as the transitive conjugation. 


It will be remembered that the subject of a transitive verb is put into the Agent case 
in -s{e). This is not the case with intransitive verbs, the subject of which is put into 
the nominative. 

In order to illustrate the formation of the tenses of an intransitive verb, I here give 
a sketch of the conjugation of the verb hnidiJci, to sit - 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall sit, I may sit. baidm, etc., like shidUm. 

Present, I sit, I am sitting, haiamiis, etc., like shidamus. 

Imperfect) I was sitting, baiamusus, etc., like sJpidammm. 



Past, I s^-t, etc. 


SlNGUGAE. 


PI.UBAL. 

Masculine. 

Feminine, 

Common Gender. 

1. behis 

betis 

b^te% 

2. beto 

hete 

be let 

3. belli, beto 

betl 

beih 


Perfect, I have sat. bHunus or hbtanua, etc., like §h.%degun,m, etc. 
Pluperfect, I bad sat. bdtasus or hetmus, etc., like sJiidegasus^ etc. 

Future Perfect, I shall have sat. bme bai^m, etc., like ^bide hmhn, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, I have to sit, etc. baioJcmius, etc., like ^hiddhunm, etc. 
Imperative, sit thou, etc. 

bai^ or haii, sit thou. or haiyh, sit ye. 

iaibt or baiybty baiuU baiyukt, or hebt^ etc., let him or them sit. 
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The verb bujoiki, to go, is irregular in some of its forms. Thus - 
Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, gye, having gone. 


Past, I went, etc. 


1 

gas 


gyeh 

2. 

gd 

gy^ 

gyeH 

3. 

go", goit, gauu 

gyei, gei 




Perfect, I have gone, etc. 


1. 

gdmis 

gy^ms 

g yearns 

2. 

gdno 

gye‘ne 

gyeanet 

3. 

gdmi, gaimn 

gin 

gyean 



Pluperfect, I had gone, etc. 


1. 

gds%is 

gye^sis 

gy^sas 

2. 

gdso 

gyehb 

gye^sM 

3. 

gbus, gbs 

gls 

gye^s 

Imperative, bo, go thou, ba, buj'a, go ye. bujot, let him or them go. 


The verb waibiJci, to come, also presents difficulties in conjugation. The following 
are its principal forms : — 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, imih having come. 
Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall come, I may come, etc. 


Singular. Plural. 

1. warn won 

2. tod, voa wdat 

3. waii ivden, wan 

Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 

Sikgflab. 

PlUBAL. 

lyianculine. 

Feminine. 

Oemirion Gender 

1. wdmns 

warms 

Wb)i(t8 

2. todano, todno 

wdine 

wdanet 

3. todan, icdn 

wain, wdan' 

wdanen 

1. lodmimis 

Imperfect, I was coming, etc. 

want i sis 

wbneses 

2. wHso 

tcHs'e 

todeset 

3. weis 

weis 

wemise 

Past, I came, etc. 

watus, etc., like haitm. 



Perfect, I have come, etc. 

tmitiinns, etc., like haiimms. 

Plujierfect, I had come, etc. 
watusvs, etc., like haifiisns. 

Future Perfect, i^tdl hmem, etc. I shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, mnokmius, etc. l have to come, etc. 
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Xmp6rajtiv0) tou, come thou, or, come ye. wot, loaiodt, let him or them come. 


The above are the forms used in Gilgiti Shina. In Puniali, a different verb is 
used, mz .: — 

Infinitive, Oiki, to come. 

Present Participle, oje, a-coming, coming. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active. eil, bavin? come. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall come, I may come, etc. 


1 . 

0 


3. 


em 

ei 

el 


PiumL 

b}^ 

eat, aat, at 
en 


Mascnlln^* 


Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 

SlNGULAS. 


Feminine. 


Common Gender. 


1. am us, emm dmU bnhs 

2. eno binh atmt 

3 . u n ^fi enen 

Imperfect, dmusm, etc., I was coming, etc. 

Past, dins, etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect, dlnnus, etc., I have come, etc. 

Pluperfect, dlnsus, etc., I had come, etc. 

Future Perfect, €n hmhm, etc., I shall have come, etc. 

Tense of Obligation, okimus, etc., I have to come, etc. 

Imperative, d, come thou, d, come ye. ot, let him or them come. 

Although this verb is looked upon as Puniali, the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 
also heard in Gilgit. 

The following are examples of the use of regular intransitive verbs : — 


Infinitive. 

kdiii-et tan baidik beino to an tsag ho, stay here as long as you. are able to 
stay, (/-.e. as long as you can). 

sJiildiki sahabkh mdsoiki dubumus, lam unable to sleep because of the aching. 
nui nifoidike-jo ninqlilid, before my arrival. 

Giltet hl-ga ek tar'tkev nifoioike-kd)', in order to reach Gilgit on the 21st. 

(ftiu kdm slc/idlki'kdr mas mash thamus, I am practising in order to learn this work, 

kos haidiket dish nei deenen, no one gave (her) a place to sit down (i. e. a lodging). 

du bashbiket, at striking two, i. e. at two o’clock. 

agdv nishdiket taidr han, the fire is ready to go out. 

ro 0 dshpich plndiket Ujdn, he is afraid to ride that horse. 

chdiki asiU, she was about to be delivered (of a child). 

Present Participle. 

rdati stiryo rdjd baiyeu, he sits weeping night and day. 


Conjunctive Participle. 

kaikhen to nchachi (or nifail) baitim, at what time he arrived (lit. having 
arrived), he sat dowm. 

teshij nikhail rot, having come out on to the roof, let liim recite. 
ashinaiyo bzt shdchl miio, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 
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Future and Present Subjunctive. 

los]}.taiek hbslhet u^lpdckmn, I shall arrive tomorrow. 
hshpe chijote kir baimU) I shall sit under the shade of the horse. 
ya Chechdlet bujum, yd Gizerer baiyiim, nei wid mdzei pammoi Junet Giltbt 
nifanim, whether I go to Chitral or stay in Grhizer, I shall be back in Gilgit 
by the 15th of June. 

ma outer nifaiem bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit, 
ese fatu taijamdat baii, thy wife will sit behind it. 

Present. 

^fusi'jo nei bljumm, I am not afraid of hanging {i. e. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi sat dr bmhumm, I play the guitar a very little. 
mb, bsh biila ghahoiket bujoik dubumus, I cannot go to*day to watch polo. 
mas bandik dubnmm, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 

ann kom thoiki mb nei parujnmus, I do not hear (i. e. understand) how to do thii^ 
work. 

mb ten S^i^d sichumns, 1 am now learning Shina. 
achdk gin kaohdk atodjm to, take as much as is necessary. 

ai jago-jo o shdo dur gye baighn^ the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

bula doik dnbeen, he cannot play polo. 

ashmuo berl^h^r kui buter kbner yen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
born) in all countries. 

herkhen anu ashpij hvla dege to, kndljen, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

Shdttre T^erl kwyer nifaien, he arrives in Shatira Peri’s country. 
hoshe-jo nikhdan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro mishto be parujen-b, does he hear well ? 
ashpofatut yaiyen, the horse walks backwards. 
o ddsei chuper nifaienen, they come to the edge of that plain. 

We have feminine forms of the third person singular in : — 
tsupmh he tom got baim. having become grieved; she sits in her own house. 
ek kuyeker nifaiin, she arrives in a certain country. 
ponick yaiin, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gbte-ju fatu baibs, he was sitting behind the house. 
tume kir sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 

Past. 

atm kdmich mmupldm, I am skilled in tlfis work {manuptfdiki). 
zhbk tus raiituk mb pbrudus, I have heard w^hat you said {parnjoiki. Baiituk is 
past participle passive with the sufiix k of unity) (see p. 373). 
bsh baldtet ma-hachtob. JDubdlo to, cliel hujH wb, come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning {dnboiki). 
kerb skutaiU^ to, lukuk shu thb, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
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fus net mio-sinet nia ne parudumis ro iiohitto, until you told me, I haven’t {i.e, 
hadn’t) heard that he ran {i.e. had run) away {iichdiki). 
kaiJchen ros ma locdmkhr pashtgo, tiak uthllo, when he sa’W me coming, he got up 
{uthdiki). 

SctiahaUi tow di-puoho-sd^tzt md~i}idlo-sd‘‘ti, tow gutei' Miuslidnzo-sdf^tt baito, 
Hai^ban abode happily in his home with his children and parents ihaiyoiki). 
jawdb doiki duhdlo^ he could not give an answer {duhoiki). 
thshi ajond kirte dito, he fell down from the top of the roof {dijoiki). 
j'o teago daper lanulo, he passed through the garden {laMjdiki). 
ro mn-jo WMchho nifdto, he arrived before me {nifaidiki). 

jtmek bate kiro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the stjne (iiikhaioiki). 
mdi Mr polo, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
(^poiki). ( Hir is locative I of hyuo or hiwo, the heart, mind). 
k^sai mdk dlak b pdn dapdr wait, pfat the rolo to, eheruto o hem, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it {i.e. the 
suspended corpse), wept {i.e. weeps), that person is the thief (rodiki). 
kaisd sJ]!.ishich hetl to, bddshd ginon, on whosesoever head she sat {i.e. the hawk 
may alight), him we shall take as king {baiyoiki). 
ro waidiker hutd jak teak tdhUe, on his coming all the people stood up ( uthdiki). 

Perfect. 

rese mm md dmutiimis, I have forgotten his name {dmushdiki), 
tiis nei raid-sindt ma ne parudumis ro ucliuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e, 
hadn’t) heard that he had run away {parujdiki, uobdiM), 
tu shumllmio to, d^ek shu the, if you have become tired, rest a little {^J^umijdiki). 
kaikhen ro ui^hatun baitiin, when he (has) arrived he (has) sat down {^ichaohdiki, 
baiyoiki). 

batd-jl lei ditun ; gumdn bln kakas gala dito bulun, blood has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probably been wounded {dijoiki, bdiki). 
auese («}khlur fuk pdlim, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes {i.e. he has 
cataract) {pdiki). 

ajehana ros Shind slchlltin to, kyin vnori SJ^in^d rds nei thden, if he has learnt Shina, 
why does he never speak it ? {slgJidiki). 

chei chdlin, mulaiek jdlm, the w'^oman has given birth, and a child has been born 
{i.e. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) {chdiki, jdiki) . 
am bdll katdrgl chhinltl, aki nei chMdvn, this rope was severed with a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself. {chMndiki, to cut (transitive) ; chMmjdiki, to become out, 
to cut (intransitive). Chlilnlto is the past tense passive of chMnMM, while 
chlildo is the j)ast tense intransitive). 

tdshij^ sxigomich chund shuddre baifen, small children have sat down («.e. are 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole {baiyoiki). 

Pluperfect. 

kekhen ma dl baitusus, du manuje hai thdjd wate, while T had sat down {i.e, was 
seated) there, two men came running up {baiydiU). 
kut daper baitus, he had sat down {i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 

{jbaiydiki). 

Yoj,. I, Part I. « _ 
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shiiddi' ctsul, in shzimil-us nii' aten^ he was (only) a hoy, and so he had become tired 
and fell asleep (shumijoiki). 

Jconkoro the baiids, they had sat down, (i.e, were seated) I'ound about (baiyoiki) . 

Imperative. 

m an haii ro nei waio-sinM, sit down {i-e, remain) here till he comes. 
ajei nikhh, climb up {nikhaioiki) . 
loko ucha, flee ye at once {uchoiki). 
damada baiyci, sit ye down round about. 

reset ra, koifi han, dl beyiit, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jek 'penoa nish yd ro vniribt yd jono muchot, I do not care whether he lives- 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let liim escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs : — 

1. hujoiki, to go. 

anese hvjdiket rak nish) he does not intend to go. 

a4 jago-jo o skito dur yye haiyen, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

hujoiker ani btiiot kule deU) on (their) going away, he gives them all grain- 
na TO rul^satij bujoik been, na Lu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
derum nei bujo-sin tu nia-kaoh tea hvkam gindiket) before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
ma akl bujuw, I shall go myself. 

akhana ro an asul to,r6 jer buje sik,\i he were here, he would be very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
mh-ga Ui hbn, you and I shall go. 

fu Gillel bnjeno-a ‘9 awa, Oiltet btijuiuvs, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo okM, jek khbik-kdr, jelet bujen, the Dev goes oil’ by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kachdk de;:e-jo Zulekha zindduet btij2ii, in tin* course of a few days, Zulaikha 
goes to the prison. 

char buies, chei'ute mbr-gini, zhataier dru bujeneU) at the thiet’s saying, all tlic 
four get into the bag, 

3'lir Ship Nagirei ma-koch 'u'-ato; nei t</ nw teniset b/ijuniusus, the Mir of Xagii* 
came to see me; otherwise, 1 would have gone } note the us(‘ of the imper- 
fect ] to (play) tennis. 
chukaii ImjeisO) you were going uphill. 
biehbikel gas, T wumt off to hug. 

tu ino gh lo, unn diut raibje tom jitnidafe-wdr '^fd the, wlieu you go (lit. went 
from here, rep)eatiiig this sjudl, l)lo\v towards your wife. 
ro ako-shd go", he w'ent olf of h.is own will {i.e. without permission). 
dut puQkei aiar gbu, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
sil^f gauu, he went for a walk. 

paisa butt waii onukhij gei, all the money (fern.) went on the face of the waters 
{i.e. was wasted). 
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ma Gillt )iifctibihe-jo mtichho ro gown, bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wea-lcdr gown, (or gauan), he has gone for water. 

ul^anct TO chhut hul to, nw, gge luxiem, if he comes late, 1 shall have gone. 
p6n fat the abbvn, net bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 
yer bd, go ye on forward. 

chat' hute ^hataier dru buja, all four of you go inside into the hag {i.e. get 
into it). 

yd ro Childeht bugot yd ro Gilte begot, yd mtichho yd fatu resei dushmanls ro 
maren, let him go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit {i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirljoiki, or mirJbiJci, to die. 

a]chana ro mirngb to, reee puoh, rese disher S,d baii siJc, if he were to die, his son 
would become Raja in his place. 
beshak ro mirljei, of course he will die. 

‘ mas dam ’ the ne degaaus ; dahinaiyo bat §hechi muo, I had not struck (him) 
saying ‘I will strike ’ {i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit hy a stone 
he died. 

dbik ro munn, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat lei niah ro miiun-a,, jotio han, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 

‘ has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

alcana mUua to, rese porji rese diaher 'Rd baii aik, if he liad died, his son would 
have become Raja in his place. 

aMkana ro o chhdre-jo nere goun to, ekhener-akl muua bai, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, he must have died on the spot. 

3. waidiki and diki, to come. 

ani fare, kiri toaioiker, ddse~jo mifhti misJiti pfunare wale, Yusufbt deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph. 

dru waioike-ju muchhb ddre-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
md Childset toaib-ain than gumdn bln ro aidker Gilt el nifaii bai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
dertj wail kirte ho thin, coming to the window she calls down. 

Ibahtai tu-kach team, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

tu dn baii ro nei waio-ainet. Ro Ibko waii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time he does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese merdket kye-be won, why should we come to his court ? 

tu ahabdk an baii, nib, firijl wdmus, you will sit here a little, I am coming back 
{i.e. stay here, I shall x-etvirn). 
tu ma-sdati wdano, yd ne, are you coming with me or not r 
fu kerckhak ma-kach wdno, you are always coming to me. 

rlnofatu rbs-ga hai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the house. 
dashtamus anus hai thegun, anbsei hT^h (fern.) wabti, he looks as if he had run, he 
is breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his panting comes). 

Aatbrlje Giltbt todanen kulo harbike-kotv, the A.st5ris come to Gilgit to buy grain. 

3 B 2 
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Ib^fftaieh tu tcato to, mm tHi ek Tupai damtts hai, if you come (lit. came) to-morrow^ 
perhaps I shall give (lit. am giving) you a rupee. 
o maumjo bala wato, eh rupai eset dohun, give a rupee to the man who came 
yesterday (liL the man came yesterday, to him a rupee is to be given). 
tut damijdr (fern.) wati to, amt ^furgo dai, \i trouble co.mes (lit. came) to you, 
burn this feather. 

hekMn md dl baitusas, du matmje hai tho-je mate, while I was seated there, two 
men came running up. 

tu ash watuno ? ne, bald uakmm, have you come to-day ? no, I hare come 
yesterday. 

rbs buyet thoiket watun, he has come to make a petition. 

akiiana resei shot (fem.) watin to, reset kwmen de, if he gets fever (lit. if his fever 
lias come), give him quinine, 

ash rajl bute GilU der waten, to-day all the rajas have come into Gilgit. 
md-ge anese-kdr watusm, I too had come for this pux’pose. 

keset lei nush, ro kono watus, ro koirite go% no one know.s (lit. to any one it is 
not known) whence he came (lit. had come), or whither he went 
bar dez gott ma-kach waidkuii, every day (lit. every clay went) you must come to 
me. 

ash baldtH ma-kach tch; dubdlo to, chel biijet loh, come to me this evening ; if vou 
can’t, then come early to-morrow morning. 
bitie nala ma-kctch wd, all come to me together. 
reset kliabar the, ma-kach wot, tell liim to come to me. 
ro-ga waiobt, let him also come. 

djo wdiobt, yd ne wdwbt, md zeriir derut bujitm, whether it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 
ajonb dshinaiyo ek batbk dlo, suddenly a stone came down from above. 
^hishak-ginifaklrek dlun, n faqir has come with {Le. carrying) a head. 

D. The Passive Voice.— A transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
adding -Ij- or -ij- to the root. Thus, shiddiki, to strike, shidijoiki, to be struck. The 
employment of -Ij- or -ij- depends on the stress accent. For instance, in shidij6iki 
the accent is on the b, and therefore we have -ij-, with thei short, but in shidtjum, I shall 
be struck, the accent is on the -Ij-, and therefore we have the * long. The passive verb 
so obtained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in -tjbiki. It thus 
occurs that it is often difficult to say whether a given verb in -tjbiki is *intraiisitive or 
passive. In a few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives- 
the following : — 

mirbiki, mirjbiki, or mirijoiki, to die. 

mdrbiki, to kill (causal). 

mdrijbiki, to be killed (passive of causal b 

uikhaibiki, to get out of, 

nikhalbiki, to turn out, extract (causal). 

nikaUjbiU, to be turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of c(msal). 

The verb chhinbiki, to cut, has ahhinijaihi both for its intransitive (to out, become 
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cut of itself) and for its passive (to be cut by some one) forms, but these differ in the 
past participle. Thus : — 

chhinijeu, cuts (of itself) (intr.), or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 
ohkldo, it cut (of itself), it broke (intr.). 
chhlmto, it -was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

We Lave seen (p. 364) that most intransitive verbs in -fjoiki form the past 
participle in -do. Thus, ferljoiki, to turn round, has/mcfo. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to, not -do, as in chJnnlto, above, but the tei'mination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used as a simple adjective, in oWiinill hall, the cut 
rope. When the -to of the past participle is clianged to -hik {Le. with the suffix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive, as in tliUnk (from thoiki), a (or the) 
thing done, an act ; raiituk, a (or the) thing said, an injunction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of the passive voice is rare, aud the only examples 
that I have noted are all in tenses formed from the past participle, although I know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other tenses The following is a list of passive forms 
that have been poted by me : — 

Active* Passive, 



infinitive. 

Paat participle. 

chhmbiki, to cut (something). 

chhmijbiki 

chhmlto 

doiki, to give, to strike. 

dijoiki 

dlto 

raioiki, to say. 

raiijoiki 

rail to 

siiiddiki, to strike. 

shidijoiki 

ahidlto 

thoiki, to do, make. 

thijbiki 

thlto 

kambiki, to spend. 

kamijdiki 

kamldo 

mUroiki, to kill. 

marijoiki 

mhrldo 

poAoiki, to rub on. 

palijdiki 

palldo 


The following are examples of the use of these passive verbs in tenses formed from 
the past participle : — 

one ball katdr-gl chhlnltl, aki iiM chMdlii, this rope was cut with a knife ; it did not 
cut (/.<?., break) of itself. 

o gala dlfo jjanilo be yaiyeti, he walks as if he were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mh' Sat pe sha dare hate-jo turi-gini shidlttm, he has been beaten by the Mir 
Sahib’s servant with a whip. Here rve have an example of the rule that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase ‘ hate-Jo by the hand of. 

Mir Snip tom shadarb zhek thltuj ( = thlto + ajb) ^fitlk bid, the Mir Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit: displeased on 
something done of the servant). 

achdk libdo kmndiki ne asid. Mas jbk tham? GnU-kar kam'ido, jou should not 
have spent so much. What am I to do ? It was expended for the house 
(hold). 

ro diru-gl mhrldo, he was killed by a bullet. 
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koerl-j tdh palidim, (your) boots are muddy (lit. mud is smeared on the boots). 
zJiek f us raiituTc mh phrudm, I have heard what you say. Note here that tus is 
in the agent case, although radtiitk is passive. This is the rule in such cases. 
Klmdaid shukur thaii thUtik, thanks he Thine, O God, for what Thou hast done. 
Here, by an alternative idiom, thaii is in the genitive. 

E. The Causal Voice. — a causal verb is made by adding the syllable or ar (or, 
when the accent falls on it, er) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends in a 
vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchanged. If 
the primary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 
as in nihhaidiki, to come out, causal nikhairdiki, to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the caus.al usually implies the passive of the primary 
verb, as in mardiki, to kill, causal mat'ardiki, to cause to be killed, to have killed. 
There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of the.se is maroiki, to kill, just 
mentioned, which, itself is the causal of miroiki, to die. Another is mkhaidik% to 
emerge, causal nikhaldiki, to extract, beside nikhairdiki, to cause to emerge. Nikhcdoiki 
has, itself, a double causal nikhalerdiki, to cause to he extracted. I have no record of 
other irregular causals, but they probably exist. 

In some cases double causals may be formed by doubling the -er-. Colonel 
Lorimer gives the following example : — 

pachdiki, to ripen, to be in the process of being cooked, to cook (intr.). 
causal pachcrdiki, to cook (something), as in tus ten tiki pachere, cook some food 
now. 

double causal pachererdiki, to cause to be cooked, as in tm tdn tiki torn shaderd 
hate- jo pachdrere, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs : — 

Primary verb. Causal verb. 


handiki, to clothe (oneself). 

cheldihi, to proceed. 

ddihi, to give. 
gandiki, to fix. 
gindiki. to take, buy. 
kudijoiki, to be lame. 
khdiki, to eat. 

mirdiki, to die. 
athrdiki, to kill. 
nikhaidiki, to emerge. 
nikhaldiki, to extract. 
pldiki, to drink. 

pashdiki, to see. 
raidiM, to say, to recite. 


banerdiki, to put (clothes on another 
person). 

chelerdiki, to cause to proceed, to carry on 
(affairs). 

derdiki, to cause to be given, to put. 
ganerdiki, to cause to be fixed. 
ginerdiki, to cause to be bought. 
kuderdiki, to lame. 

khaierdiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

mdrdiki, to kill. 

marardiki, to cause to be killed. 
nikhairdiki, to cause to emerge. 
nikhaTerdiki, to cause to he extracted. 
plerdiki, to give to be drunk, to give to 
drink. 

pasherdiki, to cause to he seen, to show. 
reirdiki, to cause to be said, to cause to be 
recited. 
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sidiki, to sew. ^et'diki, to get sewn. 

shiddiki, to strike. §hidermkif to haTe (a person) beaten. 

thoiki, to do. therdiki, to cause to be done. 

waldiki, to bring. icalerbiki, to cause to be brought, to obtain. 

The following are examples of the use of these causal verbs : — 

JihrdU tom chande-jo mishte etiMle nikhale, Yusufet haneren, Gabriel, 

having taken fine clothes of various kinds from his pocket, puts (them) on 
J ose})h. 

(X 7 it ctskl'iifte gini ctne jerzs tom gutei kdni onishtuk the chelortn, taking the ashToftSy 
tlie old woman carries on the affairs of her house well. 
ten Ibilyo ctshpich ttlen derbkun, now the saddle is to be put on the red horse {i.e, 
have the red horse saddled now). 

anese-jo J'atii mas tom asTipo sdrpe ganevnm, iu future I shall have shoes fi.xed on 
my horse {i.e. I shall have him shod). 

khachl bdm mat ginereguno^ you have made this worthless mare bought to me 
(».e., you have made me buy it). 

miu ashpo tus kudereguno, you have lamed this horse. 

yer the ashpet waii plere, fatu haspdr kliaiere, first make water to be drunk to 
the horse, afterwards make grain to be eaten to it (Le, hist water the horse, 
then feed it). 

1*08 Sdipe sJiadat'e hate-jo twnahb didu-gz (or dlTu-gl') ako mararigoy he has 
had himself killed with a gun-bullet by the Mir Sahib's servant. 

ro mas tom fsage-jo nikhairum, I will make him get out of my garden. 
ro mas tom tsage-Jo mkhalemim, I will have him removed from my garden. 
ashpo cho the, hem sinichy mas tut waii pleram, gallop your horse, bringing it to 
the river, and I will give you water to drink. 

reset pashere ami kom shek chukuj (hen to thei, show him how to do this job (lit. 
show him how one does it, so that he may do it). 

chmio hardt siuieho hlwo-gl kalima reirhmn, they cause to young and old the creed 
to be recited with a sincere heart {i.e. they made young and old recite it). 

mas akb-kdr chhtle derzie hale-jo szernmnSy I am having clothes sewn for mvself 
by the tailor. 

aMkona tus ami kom thega to, mas tii kuri shidenmiyii you do this, 1 will have you 
severely beaten. 

tus tom hate-jo haiek asnl fushdr damijdr thereguno, you have caused me as much 
trouble as possilile. 

chei'utus ajoni che/ak-gi md shansuida therego, the thief (has'l caused me (to be) 
ashamed {i.e. has put me to shame) by an extraordinary trick. 

mas ten-akz e chei tut sho fheram, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

ma-kdr Kashgdre-jo rbs ek mishto ashpo walereguu, he lias Tnrd brought {Le. 
obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
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V. INDECLINABLES . — ^Tlie negative particle is ne, ne, nei, or nei, not. It may 
also be used to mean ‘is not’, as in aiie mail dl ne, this is not my daughter. The same 
words are used to mean ‘ no A stronger negative is ne^a, not at all, or ‘ O, no 
‘ If es ’ is atm. ‘ Neither . . . nor ’ is na . . . na. 

The word for ‘ and ’ or ‘ both . . . and * is ga or ge. It is used enclitically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lorimer gives as examples : — ma-ga tu hbn, I and you shall go ; nui-ga ro-ga haiyh hon, 
both I and he shall go. The same word is also used with tlie meaning of ‘ and also ’ 
‘too’ as in Mno ashpo wale, loilo-ga toale, bring the black horse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that Avhen the particle ct is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indicate 
direct interrogation, when there is no definite interrogative word in the sentence. In this 
case it is usually apjiended to tlie last v\n)rd in the sentence, Avhich is generally the 
verb, as in tu Giltet bujem-a, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is an alternative, it 
is usually appended only to the first elemt'ut, as in ro toatnn-a, nei watun, has he come 
or not ? 

The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I believe, the same as 
the termination -ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, as in wuchhda, please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘ just see In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, i.e. generally immediately after the verb, and its effect seems tf) be to give a 
slight element of hesitation or doubt to the whole clause. Thus, anl paisa fash bil to, 
nei jek thon, (when) this money became {i.e. is) expended, then what shall we do ? 
Note that to does not here mean ‘ then as wo might think from the analogy of Hindi. 
That word is supplied by nei, which is here an adverb of time with that meaning. The 
to belongs to the first clause, and here really means ‘ when with the additional idea of 
uncertainty as to how long the money will last. Or, again, it may, like the English suffix 
‘-ever’ be employed to give au indefinite force to an interrogative pronoun, as in ma 
kos paida thegim to, o Dabonse mat rizeJc den, whoever has created me, that Lord gives me 
my daily food. But to most often occui's in the protasis, or if-clause, of a conditional 
sentence, the word ‘if’ being indicated at the beginning of the clause by akhana. Thus, 
ajehana rds dde rdan to, khalte rdan, if be speaks so, belies. Sometimes akhana is omitted, 
and the whole burden of the ‘if’ is thrown upon the to, as in oyano hano to, tut khiirma 
lodo vhmi, if you are hungry, I uTll throw down lots of dates for you. 

If the conditional sentence is such a one as we would require the use of ‘ would ’ 
or ‘ would have ’ in English, the word silc is appended to the apodosis, or then-clause, 
as in akhana ro muo to, rese puch rese disJier lid baii sik, if he died, bis son would 
become Haja in bis place. Or again, akhana mims {sik) to, rese pueh rese disher JRd 
baii sik, if he had died, his sou would have become Haja in liis place. As in the last 
example, sik may sometimes also be optionally inserted in the protasis, without affecting 
the meaning. 

Erom several of the abo^'e examples, it may be noted that there is a marked 

tendency in Shina to put the vei’b of the protasis in the past indicative, where we, in 

English, should use the present indicative or the phrase ‘ were to ’ or the auxiliary 
‘ should ’. 
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Sometimes, but m'ack moi'e rarely, to is used, as in Hindi, to intro.iuce a new 
article in a sequence. In such cases it not concludes a clause, and may be 

trjinslatea, as in Hindi by * then Thus ; — 

fa6 chuper bddshds ‘ Kh ticlaiya,, ane keiehereh uM % the, dam den ; to aidko-majd 
bddshde jatn&ftt dn-an the hacliere bin, finally, the king saying ‘ O God, may 
this -^voman become a mule blows (towards her) j then, on this (or 
‘ thereupon aidko-majd), the king’s wife, saying " hee-haw becomes a 
mule. 


I owe the following version of the Pai’able of the Prodigal Son into Shiqa, to the 
kindness of Colonel Xiorimer. It was made by Sarfaraz, son of Bakhta war, a Kachatei 
Yashkun of Gilgit, and was revised by Colonel Lorimer. Attention must be drawn to 
the laxity in regard to vowel sounds, to which, especially in the coniugation of verbs, 
refei'ence has been made on p. 352 ante. In several instances, the spelling of declen- 
sional and conjugational forms in this specimen will be found to differ slightly from 
those given in the preceding pages. There is, however, nothing which need cause 
difficulty. 
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(Zdetiteii'Unt-Cofouel I>. L &/a^\y IS 

Ko-maiiujaLaii du dare fisiL Csiunr' 

Of-(f<epl{('ui’iUiUi two HOitH W€ri\ 

* ala ba!fO, thaii^Jabe-jo iek M^Tik bkiI 

* 0 father^ frow-flft-ppopt pin 


then. 
he-8a f/8. 

Ae'ii 


Plains 

The*f{dhfr 

Diaja 

uhlhe-iHidst 

bu^u-j^k 


om 


fisiL 

weri\ 

jek 

'Wh^t 

jap 


da rut 


hip^own pn pert tj fo-the’-rniis 


RicO :t. 

fXhi 1 0“i K Sr 

inr,t 

fij' 

bamar{^;i;u- 
dtrniexL Jl^er 


ne 

not 


mil 


gyees, 

iiad^gaup, 

the 


diiino 

the-b'm&ii 


jnip bse 

^U>'P 


{or s'inale) 


iic: 

{p 

I’Im! . 

imp/ 

ivni 


ei^ery-wJuii (i.e. ererylking) coUecAtyl hochig-ynade (or harhuj-coUeei^d) io-chfiU^-eoinP' rir 


!)e 


c?ou. 




III 


luRl 




* 

set t in g-o id haring- be com e 

wenh , Then 

there hi.*>own p 

rape rig 

kbaclio-y ai y oi k ? - ’ j e 

iiaiegOo 

Nei 

kare^ge jvk : 

■ i a T] 5 ra t ^ ' 

OH-bad-froceeding hedost (i.e^ ttw^' 

red). Then 

as-soon-as toha^ 


karaiiegi'.y-tOs e-kuj er 

knri Iiuaer 

pblr (rn*‘ T.ato). 

V'‘ 

he-had-ewpended, in-thal-co?nitrg 

•trong famine oernmat (or 

. igain 

nii ro yueho 

biilo ; 

e-kuy^ 

ek-maR c jeke.-kacb i 


then he desliiide 

became ; 

of-thd’Comtry 

to-beside-a^man 

hi'Pieent . 

Eos ro tOai-chechur 

buri 

chararoikei 

chanigu. Xe 

i'hshd'Jei 

He h i m i n - h is-oicn-fifdds 

swine 

for-to- m(f ke-graze 

seui. Then 

qfdi is-neari 

gunao asu ki 

kei koie suris 

kh&anis airie-jo 



Ihe-^ffesirr taas iJiat what pods tke-’Swine nsed-to-e^tt them-froni 
d^r sliak thoiki ; re??fet jek&k nt 

belly fidl i(Mnakc\ anyone to-hlm amdhbig not meddo-gt^f'. 


his-Oiru 

Xfe 

Then 


res iioshar wail regii ki, 

he in-seme Imving-corde said that, 
tiki paAjni-nislu-’j hiiik 


* maii-Biale 
of-my -father 
blii. -le 


k«lC ’ ?H njft/ 


food 07i-grud(j’ni(j-tbere-is-uot ohtaimiUe beaonsee^ 


m 


uthei 


tum-inalfc-kaclii 


to-koi fi - k irCf Id hou/ 'cf^s 

inii Sii: cybno iLb.’rJuniiis, 
f here hungry mu-dying, 
resH iiiVtitL 'Xila 


bujara, nh 

I haoing-arisen to-beside-my'-oicrifather with go, then fo-hwi Tmilt-rryr () 

babo, mi^ jOli^dd (^>r asmaiiei) mii<?bho nfei tbaii-aqhlilc murRho 
father, 1 God for of-hearen} before then-agahi of4hj-eyes before nnfid 
bulus , ane yasijki fat nei blgas ki^ ‘ nfe iiia Hiah' 

heemne; of-tkis worUiy remaining not fdiave-heeome thaL ^ agmu I iky 
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^ hirerhl 

ahorrers like 

make'' \ 

L-kiar 

ras. 

llo 

m-u-hearf 

Wffs-saying, 

Thence 

gaiiii. 

Eo darmn 

dur 

we id. 

Me yet 

disfani 

jak 

all {or Hire 

li ^vatl). 


GiLOiTi 

ll:^, niioiki. Mtt tGmo bue parulb the/** 

a2ii iLfK^:?n^-€akI, to-ecf/. Jle fhij-omu hireihtcihobrers Jllce make*'\ 

TAXI p-Oehs^ akosha tuiU-Liar ras. Alo 

Thcje iv3rds this sosi of-him^elf ia-Hs-OK^i-keirf wffS-satHng. Thence 

A" iithei tum-nial^-kacli g:ami. Eo daruin dur 

after he haring'crisen to^heside-Ms-own^father weni. Me gel itislant 
asnl ki, rr jjaslih rese-malel hlar jak all {or iilrei 

iCtiS when. fii*n hming-seen, of-his-fatJwr ia-fhe-lieart jAty came i^jr compassion came). 

yiMQ&, ha: the, torn pu<:ii shotar 

Tkt-faihe!\ n^nubig iHwbtg-done, Jiis-own sou harhuj-hronglii, o^i.Aiis-Qicnyuech 

rfef>^ toiii-puc'bfe 

thri^-ve h/t. clrembr^g Vlf! eon io him clanped him to Ms neck), Theu Ins qfAiis-own^eou 
lAaidih'/i aehiiiud] hoelie degu. Pa^hsfe imlfet regu, ‘ ala ba]>o, 

.m-i^he-f(ise ou4he-eijes kisses gave, Tke*sou to4he^f€dher sfdd, ^ 0 father, 

ma as:iian-gfe thcd-aclilufe Hinchlio dojopolo bulus ; aiie yasliki Bfe 
Z heai''e7na/i>d of4hg"’eye hejoi^e siuful becaMC 9 qfdhis ico)f}iy not 
kis ‘'13^ thaii piK^h hamis” the, raioiki. 

Idn^tedjemne that, ^Utgcin I thy son am'' havlug-mid, fo^satj: 

Maias tom^shadamfc man ki, ‘inishti-jo mislitb elihil^ loko 

The^ father toAm^nwsnserwnts says that, ^than-good good clothes quickly 
maii-chuiio-Bueh^t banara, ne r^sei-hatar barono 


lAaiai*" ] 
,m-lhe-f{iee 


nikhah; 


liiaii-chlino-pueh^t 


Jurdug-Uken-oiit io-7uy-sm, all-son eai^se-yedo-he-put-ou, then on-hs-hand ring 


fciiarias piiwur paizar^ baiiaiyi% then. 

e^use-ye-io-b^-done, then. on-feet shoes oanae-ye-to-be-put-on \ he-says. 

M&ias; raan' shadarut, ‘ unito I'o bat«o wale halal 

'•‘ue-falkev then says to-servants, 'mtriured that calf hamng-brought slain 

tui, ' ta-ike bes khye shuriar tbon; kyb-to maii anu 

■.md-e-ye, so-iMt me having-eaten I'ejoicing mny-mahe •, because my thts 

piiPh rouus, thbn jono bulu ; naiyifco bulus, thhn laiak bulu 

sm had-cUed, nou' alive became; lost had-hecome, now found became , 

Aio fatu I'ls sliui'iSr thoiki shatfe. 

Tketice after they rejoking to- make began. 

Ekliyfeti anisfe bai-o pu^h qheghar asul. Ko waii 

At-that-time of-tMs-one elder son in-Held mas. He havis^g-come 
gutb-kacki ucbato. Gaib dbikb shbno 

house-mar arrived. Songs of^giving the-sound ke-heard ^ Then 

tam-fek-sbadarbket khujbik shato ki. ‘ nb ifekbk bm. Bo« 

to-Us-otm-one-sermnt to-enqulre he-hegan that, ‘this a-what becomes. Be 


Bo waii 
He having-cume 
paiudo. Nb 

ke-heard. Then 

ilr biu* Bos 
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batso 

calf 

chmio 

email 

rush 

anger 

male 

father 

Tlos 


regii, ^ thaii ja waiun^ 

sald> ^ thy brother has-come^ 

halai thai^gun^ 

slain lias-caused-to-he-made^ 

pu<^b m7sbteri»'j 

son on-goodness (i.e, zvelt) 

been, gnt&t am bujdiki rat 

became^ to-^the’-Iionse into to-go intention 

daru gye baro pu<?h 


iih thaii mSlus 
then thy father 


tinito 

the- nurtured 


anfesfe-k^ri ki ro 

this-^on-account that that 

lego«^ Baro phch 

he-found' The-elder son 

ixh thegu, Magar rbsei 

not Jie-made. But his 
mOrar-thar^n. 


out havmg^go7ie 
tom-malei 

Me of-his-ownfather on-ihe-aaid {-ihing^ said 

mas kare-ge 
I at-any-time 
tus6 kare-gS 
thou at-any-tio* e 
ulo-saafci shuriar 
iends-with rej oieing 
puqh wato, kos 

son came, who 


mas thaii 

kom 

thamiis. 

I thy 

work 

am -doing, 

theganus ; 

magar 

mat& 

have-said ; 

hut 

to-me 

diga ki 

mris 

tom-shng 

gavest that 

1 

my-own-fQ^ 

Kai"§-g6 

thaii 

anil 

As-soon-as 

thy 

this 

{or kanchanio fatu) 

naiegOj 


the-elder son in-icord^causes-to-be-made (be. entreats). 
raiitikfer rego ki, « chakb, aefoak-barijar 

thatt ‘ ZooJc, iti-so-tn'fnp-ygai'8 
tlxaii-raiituk n6 ne 

{to-) thy-a-said {-thing) no' '^'no" 
fek-aiei chalak-g^ uei 

of-onf-sJie-goat a-Jcid-even not 
tham (or tliarum)-sik. 
may-mt»Jse{oY cause.- to-be-made) . 


tliaii jap 
thy property 
kai‘ 


fus 


tus 

lost (.i.e. wasted), thou of-him for-the-sahe thou 
tliareg^i. Malus baro-pughfet 

The-father to-the- elder-son. 

pugh, tu bar clihak ma kaeh haiio ; ne maii jek 

mine whatever 


(or harlots after) 
batso halai 
calf slain hast-camed-to-be-made.’ 


son, thou every day 


me 


with art ; 


ne 

and-then 


han. 


*s. 


o thaii aki 
that thine one 
yashki asil, 
proper was, “ why ? 
then jOno bulo ; 
now alive became; we-had-lost, 
then laiito)’, then. 

now he-was-fomidy , he-says. 


N h shuriar thax’oiki. 

Then rejoicing to-cause-to-he-made, 
tliegii-to, thaii ami 

if-thou-say (i.e. because), thy this 
naiegasis, thfen leganis 

now we-have-found 


k hach o-kom fer 
in-evil-wo7‘h 
unito 

the-nurtnred 
raan, ‘ ala 
says, ‘ O 
Iianuk 
is-thing 
shuriar boiki 
rejoicing to-be 
jh niuus. 

brother kad-died, 
(or naiitus, 

(or he-had-been lost. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 
IN THE SWW OF GILGIT LANGUAGE. 





|i 

1 

Eugllsli. 


i 

j 


mm 

• 

• 

ek. 

24. Of Ton 

• 

- 

\ 

» 


2, Two 


• 

du. 

25. yonr 




isai, Isaaii. 

S. T^ree 

« 

m 


26. He . 


- 

• 

ro, Os ros, os. 

4. Four 

« 


char. 

! 27. Of Mm 

• 

• 

• 

r^sti. resei, es^, esei. 

5. Fitg 

• 

• 

p5i, (Pttwt^Zf) push, • 

|28. His . 


- 


rese, resei, hsh* esei. 

6. Six . 

* 

• 

Fha. 

29. They 


• 


Tl, ris, ai, aise. 


• 


Fat. 

30. Of them 


• 

• 

rino, rinei, airo, ainSi, 

8. Eight 

*• 

• 

ash, {PunidUy 

31. Their 


• 

- 

rino, rioL'i, amo, oinei. 

9. Kine 

• 

• 

nau. 

32, Hand 


• 

• 

bat. 

10, Ten 

• 

B 

daii. 

33, Foot 



' 

pa. 

11. Twenty 

• 

9 

bl. 

34. Xose 


• 

* 

natho. 

12. Fifty 



d! bn-ga dai. 

35. Eje 


• 

* 

a^hhi. 

IS. Hundred • 

• 

• 

shah 

36. Mouth 


' 

• 

-V -A, 

ai, ax 2 . 

14. 1 . 

• 

» 

mk, mas. 

37. Tooth 




dt'Jn. 

15, Of me 

• 

4 

mai, maii. 

38. Ear . 


- 


kOn, 

16. Mine 

• 

m 

mai, maii. 

39. Hair 


• 

* 

!jakiir, (a single hair) Mlo. 

17, We . 


• 

be, bes. 

40, Head 


• 

* 

^hi^h. 

18. Of us 


• 

asai, asaii. 

41. Tongue 



- 

jlP- 

19. Our 

- 

• 

asai, asaii. 

42. Belly 

• 

• 

* 

L 

d^. 

20. Thou 


* 

in, tns. 

43. Back 

• 

• 


pit. 

21. Of thee . 

- 

• 

thai, thaii. 

44 Iron 


ft 


chimai*, chimai’. 

22. Thine 

9 

* 

thai, thaii. 

45. Gold 



- 

son 

23. You 

• 


tso. t^os. 

46. Silver 




riip. 

1 
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SO^'ltoiAo 


! 

! 

J 

•U- 

li 

l\ 

S| KagOafi. 


Skinrj. 

i?, Fjiiber 


1 

1 biOwp 

1 

} 73. DueV 


biiru^L. 

48o Mc?la©r 


f 

s 

1 74. Afco . 

• 

iakaiu 

4 9* Brotlier 


1 

ip 

1 76. Caine! 

“ 

1 

50* Sister 


j 

1 

j '7ti. Bird 


/ chai?. 

51. Mail 


j 

f 

1 feiuiiaj'a,, 

! . 

1 cl^i. cheL 

77w CJo 


biijf^iki (unjhiiliLe}^ 

52. Woriiati 


TH Eat . 


iikftiki 

m. Wife 

- 

f . 

f ' ! 

|i TO. &k . 


baidiki (infiniiiLe), 

54. Child 9 

' 

i 

1 eL iiid« ir , 1 

? ' 

if 

;i so. Come 

If 


waidiki (iuJintUte), 

55, Soi2 « 

. 

J ; 

j pfioli ^ 

i ' 1 

1 o C lieai «= 

'1 

‘ 

dOilci (mfluiiiv&e} 

Daughter . 


1 1 

'J 

• Si3. Stanil 


tsstk bsiki (^tnylnzizvo')^ 

55a Bhii 0 

« a 

1 

diaialo, mari-itaa. I 

! 

j Sa Die . 


mirjdiki, mirijejiki {infini^ 
tivm). 

5B. Cultivat^j’' ^ 


j; 

1 

B-I'. p 0 a 

!' 

" 1 

drsi'kj (infizHtiva'), 

I 

59. Shfipberd . 

1 

i 

pajr.ka 1 

1 

! 

1 


t 

liai thfi^ki 

60. God . « 

1 

i KJji-da, UahtSiji. j 

1 ? 

: 

St/, tip « 

“i 

aja. 

01. "Devil 

, ! 

' SheCi^i. r' 

ii 

N’:. Neu- 



52. Ban « ^ 

, 1 

\ 

•!s 

mirL 'i 

l! 

“Hi f~-, 

kJfKj%fJLL • 

\ 

. 

kid. 

^3. Moon 

0 . 1 
1 

i 

\ 

i Sf*’. I'ar 


dnr. 

64. Star » 

1 

t 

. j 

i 

ICO. || 

O'i. Deleave 

• 

ycV. 

05. Fire . 

* 5 
1 

il 

atja<", fi 

(! 

Ji, Bt e 


fatfl. 

60. Water « 

I) 

- 1 

§ 

-» j/ a -k > M 

11 

1 

wiio? 

• 

koa 

67, Haiige 

i f! 

« 1 gci. |i 

! 

1 90^ IV !:iiE5 r' ^ 

I 

« 


■68, Horaa 

. 


9-*. Why 

‘ j 

kye. 

’69, Cow 

. 

! 

6i*o, g5”, j'O, 1 

1 

95. Asid .i 


"g**- 

70. Do|^ „ ^ 


1 

Hhu, j 

96. Bni ^ 


ama. 

71, Cat , 

r a 

|bi\8lii. 1 

97, If e . . 

• 


72. 0(H-k 

, 

kilkitirfcho. j 

! 

i 

98. Yc8 

• ^ 

awa. 
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i 

. -1 

! 

m\ ni‘'. 

1 

t ^ r.cn , . , 

ruXlils" -uaujjo. 

ll^i. Alas . » - , 

t 

i 

givpa ; 

. . , , 1 
t a » 7ae^ 

: :u; 1 uaufijn t. 

1 

101. A fatlifn* - - J 

baboj 1)1 bus. j| 

\2,'\ F.'ju; ^exi ; 

T pjuLftjiidM. 

\ 

10 2 „ Of a father . - j 

s 

foabe. babei 

il",. a 

ebei {jr chh'hk). 

1 

103, To a father ^ » | 

1 

babet. 

s 

ii f ba^I ^ 

4k kaacho sh^'o. 

i04» Fiom a father . • j 

bilbe-jo. 

i 

130. Good woiJ'»au . . 1 

5 

rai^hte eh^ut*. 

1 

10^, Two father^s - . i 

cl 11 babe. 

1 

1 

? 

* 

131, A bfid girl 

khaolii uinlaii («?^ 

100. Father® - * | 

1 

blbhs. i 

132. Good 

mishto. 

iO’F. Of fathers . « | 

babo. 

1 

133. Hatter 

(rest*’ jo) mishto (beiter 
than thai)u 

Ii‘8. To fathers 

babot; habut. 

134. Bsat 

(b^te-jo or buiiub-'\o> 

mishto (beH 0 f all). 

109. From fatlsei's 

babo-jo, babii-Jo. 

135. High 

iiihalo. 

1 10. A daughter 

di, dis 1 

1 

136. Higher 

(rese-jo) uthaio. 

ill. Of a daughter . 

I 

dijei. j 

137. Highest 

(bSfe-jo) uthalo. 

112. To a daughter 

dijet. 

188. A horae » 

A^bpo. 

113. From a daughter 

dije-jo. 

J39. A 

i 

blhii* 

114. Two daughters ^ 

du dijarh. 1 

110. Horses 

1 

’ ^slipb 

115. Daughters 

dijarb, dij^bs. 

i 141. Mares . . • 

! 

, bamb. 

116. Of daughters . 

dijaro. 

. 1 j 

j M2. A bail . 

dOno 

117. To daughters . 

dija^ru^. 

1 143. A cow 

gilo, g»i“, go. 

I ] 8. Fi*om daughters 

( 

1 

1 dijarmjo. 

1 

! 144. Bulls 

ddn^. 

119. A good man 

! ht mifhto luaiiUjo {o^ 

! mail's juk). 

! 

j 1%5, Cows 

j 

gaw^j go. 

120. Of a good man 

1 mishto manuje. 

1 146. A dog 
i 

shS. 

121. To a good mau 

ek mants|bi:. 

1 ' , 

147. bitch 

sonchl sh3. 

122. From & good mau 

hk mishto manSje-jo. 

. 148. Dogs 

i shSl, ah^wJ. 

123. Two good men 

du mi^hte Tnantl}e. 

1 

j 149. Bitches 

son^^b shilwl. 

124. Good men 

mi§hte nianfii|e. 

j 150. A he goat 

mugar* 
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151. A female eoafc . 

ai. 

228. I have Ix-aten his son 

mas eae pflche bOdo mu^h- 

152. Goats . .. 

mfigari, la•;hc^ 

with many stiipes. 

talcadSgunas (lit. Ihase 
pummellei his son seve- 
rely leith fists). * 



229, He is grazing cattle 

rOso mal ohariij 

15S- A mule dcoi’ 

; 

on the top of the hill. 

eharein. 



230, He is sitting on a 

rflse 0 tomh kir ashpij 

154. A female deev . 

t ft It t 

horse under that 

pinegun. (pInOiki, to 

15S. 'Oeer 


tree. 

mount on ; is treated as a 
transitive verb mthoui a 
direct object,) 

156-2U). 

For the conjugation of the 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

ja tomi saie-jo jigo 
han. 

220. What is your name ? 

verb, see Grammar. 

thaii n5m jok "an ? 

232. The price of that is - 
two rupees and a* 

esM ga?h dn rflpaic-ga trai 
hani. 

22l How old is this horse? 

anil Mpo kachak harijo 

half. i 

1 

233. My father lives in that ; 

mai babo o cbhno guter 


han ? (of how many 

small house. ] 

baiyen. 

222. How far is it from 

years is this horse ?) 

alio KasbiretS kachak dnr 

234. Give this rupee to him 

ane rflpai eset de. 

here to Kashmir ? 

223, How Trtany soils are 

hani ? 

thaii bah§i gutm- dare 

235. Take those rupees 
from him. 

ai rilpaie rhse-jo gin. 

therein your father’s 
house ® 

kachak hau5 ? 

23G. Beat him well and 

o-mishtuk tho shids biili-gi 

224. I haie walked a long 
way to-day. 

ma'ilsh jigah gata! gauns. 

hind him with ropes. 

237. Diaw water from the 

gane. 

dalji'-jo (from the irrigation 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

ma'i chniu) iiialei pu^h^t o 
mmshaio sa gar the 
ateg^m [marry iny, they 

well. 

2.38. Walk before mo 

rhunii/l] waii nikhale. 

ma-jo yer yaii. 


have brought the sister of 
* *, 

that man to the son of my 
father’s younger brother.) 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

kese ehfto tu-jo fata waan ? 

226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 

guter sheo ^shpei tileii 
hail. 

hind yon ? 

240. From whom did you 

kese-jo anc gfi<;h ginigano ? 

horse. 

227. Put the .saddle upon 

esij tilen de. 

hay that ? 

24!. From a shopkeeper of 

hetei bctfewile-jo. 

bis hack. 

1 

t I 

1 ! 

the village. 
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VOLUME X. 

Page 1^3, line 8 . — In the Addenda to Volume VIII, Part ii {ante, p. 24*7), 
I have expressed my gratitude to Dr. Morgenstieme for much information there given 
regarding the more western Dardic languages. lu Volume X I have given a pretty 
full account of the Ormuri language as spoken at Kaniguram in Waziristan. On 
page 123, speaking of other localities in which that language might be expected to be 
found, I said ' In the Logar Valley, in some villages, the Ormurs speak Persian, while 
in others,~Leech mentions the village of Barak, — they have retained their own 
form of speech.’ Leech was writing nearly a century ago, and since then no further 
information has been received about Ormuri in Afghanistan proper. This want has 
now also been filled by Dr. Morgenstieme, who has added to his previous kindness by 
sending me the following information collected fay him during his stay in Kabul. He 
also sends me a note on Parachi, an allied language also spoken in Afghanistan. He 
writes as follows : — 


5RMU9T OF LOGAR. 

At the present day Ormuri is spoken by only a few people of the older gener- 
ation at Baraki Barak in che Logar Valley. At Butkhak (some miles east of Kabul) 
there are people who belong to the Ormup tribe ; but they have given up their native 
language and speak Pashto. 

The Ormuri of Logar preserves a palatal sh in many cases where the dialect of 
Kanigram [i.e. Kanignram] has s; but on the other band it makes no distinction 
between and sfr. The complicated system of verbal stems has been such simplified, 
and the vocabulary has undergone a strong Pars! influence. 

The First Sentences of the Parable in Ormuri of Logar ^ 

Ta-she sarai do kl^n buk. Afo zari klanak ta-^iuy pS ki 

Of -one man two sons were. The yomger hoy ofrhmself father to 

ghok, ‘ ai pe, tar-tu ta-m^l artaa takhsim tar-mun bu-se, ku-mun ki 

said, ' 0 father, of-thee of-pro^erty whatever 'part of-me is, to-me to 

ar-sher.’ A sarai ta-khuy ta-klfin minzi-ne ta-khuy a mfil do takisim 

give* The man of -himself of-sons middle-to of -himself the property two parts 

dak. I^ond rosb pete ta-khuy a zari klfin ta-Miuy a mal 
.made. Some days afterwards of himself the younger son of-kimself the property 
tol dfik; pete rfii-ue ai-tsaw6k, pete jfii-ne al-teawok. 
collected made ; then road-to he-went, then a-place-to hs-went. 

In the above, the letter d is sounded as a deep a like the Swedish long a. 

PARSCHT. 

This language is mentioned by Babnr if Memoirs’, p. 225, Leyden’s and Ers- 
kine’s trans,, ed. King), and Masson (‘ Narrative of various journeys in Baluchist^, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab It is spoken iu ^ujulan in Darre-i-gho^ in Nijrau, 
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in Pachaghan in Tagau, and, with some dialectic difference in the Shutnl Yalley nortli 
of Gulbahar, where the people are said to have come from Nijrau. Formerly it is said 
to have been in use in Panjshir, and the name of the village Parachi in the Paghman 
Hills, west of Kabul, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. 

Lite Ormnri, with which language it presents some striking similarities, it 
shows some ‘ West-Iranian ’ features ; but it is also closely connected with Minjani 
[ the ‘Munjani ’ of the Survey ] and the PSmir dialects. I hope to be able to demons- 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Parachi are recent immigrants from Western Iran, but are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Eastern Afghanistan before file 
advent of the ‘ Sakic ’ Pashto language. 

Parachi has been very deeply influenced by Pashai, not only in its vocabulary, 
but also in its morphology and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi- 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Parachi words, through a kind of 
transposition. E.g. gumm, I seize, but ghlt^ seized, from * grifta-, * gift, * gikt ; pechem, 
I cook, but phok, cooked, from * paj^a-, * pahk. 

The First Sentences of the F arable in Parachi of Shntnl. 

Zhu ddam di push aero-bom Push-e-chino bS,w-kun-e jari, ‘ai 

One mm two sons had, Son-which'younger father-to-his said, ‘ 0 
b^w, havi mfil-a tafehsim kan, ma-kin his^b da. ’ Bkw m2.1-e- 
father, this property-thy division make, me-to share give,’ Thefather pro- 

khukd takisim kur, za^hn-e-khukl-kun-e da. Ch& ruch pesh 

perty-which-his-own division made, boys-which-his-own-to-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan puih-e-chino-e mSlto-e jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawAn 
tcards son-which-yonnger-his goode-his collected made, cowitry-which-far to starling 
chili. 
went. 

Dr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before n and m the sound of d is ‘ darker ’ 
than in other positions. Thus, the two us in mai^dn, ours, are not quite the same. 
He has also provided the following lists of words in these two languages. 




Orniafi of Logar. 

■■1 

Eiiurliah. 

Onmoji of Logar. 


1* One . 


1 

26. Ha 

afa . 


2. Two . 

do . 

dl. 

27. Of him 

afe . 

ede. 

i). Three 

sho . 

sii. 

■2S. His , 

tiir-af3 

edaa. 

4* Fonr » 

tear 

chor. 

20. They 

nfa . 

gdunaTi. 

6. Five , . 

jpOnta 

pouch. 

30.. Of them 

afo . 

Gdanan, 

G, Six 

eho . 

kti 

31. Their 


edanfi!! . 

7, Seven 


hot. 

32. Hand 

dest, kaf . 

dost. 

8. Eight 

asht . 

dsit. 

33. Foot . 

pll . 

pa. 

9. iSTine * 

nii . 

no. 

34, Nose 

nini 

nesht. 

10, Ten • 

das 

dos. 

35. Eye . 

Tsimi , 

techh 

11. Twenty 

list . 

tdiosfet. 

36. Mouth 

pOz . 

sh^nd. 

12, Fifty 

pandzastu . 

pinja. 

87, Tooth 


danan. 

13, Hundred 

BO 

ponzli gho^tak, bo. 

38. Ear . 

gOi . 

gfi. 

14. I 

az « * * 

In. 

39. Hair 

dx'l , 

dosi, J^singZe 

hair) gino. 

15. Of me 

j mun 

man. 

40. Head 

sar . . , 

sor. 

16. Mime . 

rar-mftn 

man^n. 

41. Tongue , 

zubau 

ban. 

17. Wo • 

mibkh. 

ma. j 

42. Belly 

' Qas . 

ashtaf. 

18. Of ns 

maJsh 

ma. 

43. Back 

pa^t 

pe^put. 

19. Our . 


iQ^kh^n. 

44. Iron , 

ain . 

a hen, rii. 

20. Thou 

tfl . 

tn. 

45. Gold 

t*la 

tMa. zTta!. 

21. Of these 

tn . . 

to. 

46. Silver 

nokra 

noghr^, obatai 

22. Thine 

tar-td 

tan. 

47. Father 

• 4 

d4da, baw. 

23. You . 

tOS » 4 • 

vl. 

48. Mother 

mikw* 4 

m&ma, M. 

24. Of you 

ids . 

v^. 

49, Brother * 

mardb 

hyk 

25. Your 

tar-tos 

v4kh4n, 

1 

50. Sister 

tbwir 

m 


6S7 


S G S 









English* 

Orottun 01 Logar. 1 


English. 

Ormaflof Logar, 

Parachi. 

- 1 

51, Man . 

sapii, mail 

manesh, mfr* 

74. Ass . 

kkar 

kiior. 

52, Woman 

zarka 

zaif. 

75. Camel 

shutur 

^utiir. 

53. Wife . 

nak * • 

jinch. 

76. Bird . 

mirga 

muTche. 

54. Child 

wOrkai 

bilfi. 

77. Go . 

taum^ 

param^. 

5o. Son . 

kl^ 

pu^. 

78. Eat . 

k^ram 

toai'em. 

56. Daughter 

duka 

kasltie. 

79. Sit . 

nustak*in 

n*ha^tlm, (I nt' 
down) nhinom. 

59. Shepherd . 

«• • 

ttO-w5,n. 

80. Come 

zayam 

zldm. 

62. Sun , 

« • » 

ruch. 

81. Beat . 

!^anam , 

dehem. 

63. Moon 

matau 

mahok. 

82. Stand 

dardk^n . 

apa hem. 

64, Star • • 

sitara 

sHSra. 

83. Die . 

mre (he dm) . 

merem. 

65. Fire . 

rtin . 

iiy, rhlne. 

84. Give . 

Oiiirim » 

dahem, 

66. Water 

wOk . 

awo. 

85. Bun . 

dangani . 

halai kanem, dh^.w 
dahem. 

67. House 

n&r . 


156. I am 

urn , 

dn em, 

68. Horn 

y&sp 

i 

osp. 

157. Thou art . 

5n . 

tn g. 

69, Cow . 

gOi . 

gfi. 

158. He is 

a, 6 

ho a, b!. 

70. Dog . 

*spnk 

•spo, •spsgh. 

159. We are 

Sn , 

m3, iman. 

71. Gat, . 

pighl 

pishak. 

160. You are . 

Sob. 

vft gr. 

72. Cock . 

73. Dnck 

ping 

murghawi 

^ur&s, M^ana. 

kur^-e-5wi. 

161. They are , 

in V 

ed3ii eu. 


S8S 


* Present ling. 3, r.nd bo thronghont. 






APPENDIX 1 


CuASSiFiEo List of Indian Languages as shown in 

THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 

AND IN THE 

CENSUS OF 1921. 

The following pages show the statistical results of the Linguistic Survey of India,, 
compared, so far as is possible, with the language-figures of the Census of 1921. 

A few words must be added as to the classification of the languages mentioned in this- 
list. For those which have been dealt with in the Xinguistio Survey, I have followed 
the grouping there adopted. The only exception is Mikir (No. 189), which later infor- 
mation has caused me to transfer from the NagarBodo to the Naga-Kuki sub-group. 
As regards the other languages, — nearly ail of which are spoken in Burma, — I 
have thought it best, for convenience of reference, to follow the classification of the- 
Census of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advisable to defer any alteration of the Census arrangement 
until that Survey has put tho attempt upon a secure foundation. Any immediate- 
change could only he temporary and provisional. 
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Ncimo i)f Liixig-ungo or Dialect . 

Austric Family 

Austro-Nesian Snb^Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 

Malay Group 

1 Salon 

2 Malay . . . . . 

Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 

Mon-Khmer Branch 

Moii-KhmCu^ Group 
y Mon or Talaiuii* 

PalauDg-Wci Group 
4 Palaun^* ... 


Yanglarn . 
Dan aw 
Others^ 

Khasi Group 
Kbasi 
Btandard* 
Lj^ng-ngam 
Sgyiteng 


V yi^pecified 
Nicobar Group 
Nieobarese 

Munda Branch 

Kherwan 

Bant till 
Ikfnnddrl 
Bhumij 
Btrhdr 


NlTvrnrtt o '? Si » KAKrn 3. 


.Suivey KstimnUa (ISDl) Accordiiii,'- to CeiibUv, 1921. 


Agarid * 
jBrijid , 
Korrod , 
Unspecified 
Kurku • ^ 

Kbaria 
J nang 
Savara 
GadabS . 
tJnspecified 


3,052,046 


3fiS2,046 

177,293 


177,293 

177,293 

I18,J90 

1,800 

01,740 

7,000 

3,018 


2,874,753 

2,587,328 

1,614,822 

406,524 

79,078 

1,234 

8,949 

388,120 

3,727 

15,025 

ISIS 

3,000 

20,227 

111,684 
72,172 
3 5,607 
102,089 
86,883 


4,529,351 

S,S61 


5,561 N oiiu of tho laniruagOB of thu 

"Hhui tho boopo 

5 501 ^ 


4^523,790 


S49,917 Kxcf'pt Ivhaei, iiono of the langu- 
ages of this Branch came withia 
1S9 *^03 st-'opc of the Surrey. 

189,2G;^ 

117,889 
117,.773 
] ."i.OtS 
12,853 

i,m 
2,182 
201, 103 

204,103 


8,G02 

8,602 

3,973,873 

3,503,215 

3,233,573 

634,506 

137,309 

358 

19,690 

447,363 

11,933 


0,099 The Surrey flgnrag tre certainly w:* 
ceiBivc . 


21,655 

1,982 

120,893 

137,476 

10,531 

1 68,44] The Surrey figuran are thoae of the 
Oenaua of 1 g 51 . 

88,066 


1 Inoltni* Khwnuk (»8), Uni C76ffl), wid Tiuasr fot wlxlth Me Indte^r 


'iiib LINGUISTIC SURVEY ANB THE CENSUS OF 1921, 
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Sei IaI i 

No. * 


?A : 

33 

34 

35 
3^1 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

41 
41» 


42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

51 

52 
.53 
51 
55 
5G 


57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 


Name of Lang’oage or Dialect. 


Karen Familj^ 

Karo 31 * 

Karenhi/ii 

1^21' O 

Tain^tjfhv 

IPiUlanng 

Yinhaw 

G/iiko 

Karenni 

Za^ein, 

OtJiers^ and Vn^pedijed 

Man Family . 

Yao 

Miao or Hinong 

Tibeto-Chinese Family 


Siamese^-Chinese :iub~Family 


Tai Group 
Lao 

Siamese « 

Lii . 

Khiin 

Baje 

Siian 

Alton 

AhoiJi 

Khamti 

KhdmM Frope 
Fhdkial 
Tai-rong 
Nora 


Tibeto^Burman Sab^^Family 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

Tibetan Group 

Bbotia ..... 
Bhdiia of Tibet or Tibetan 
BJiotid of Baltistan or Balil 
Bhdiid of Furik 

B hot id of Jbadakh or Ladakhi . 
BJidtia of La hub or Ldhull 
Bhotid of Spiti 

BJiotid of Upper Nan a war or Nyamkai 


Ns;mbi:e of SpEijcfiEs. 


i 

j Survey Esfcinmtes (1891),' 

1 

1 j BssisJkSi^, 

fAccordmg to Census, 1921, 

1 ’ 

J t 

i 

! 

1 

1,114,026 

' Spoken only m Barma. 

i 

1,114,026 

1 

... 

1 10,627 


: 

11,160 


' 

' 368,282 

f 

I 

... 

352,466 

i 

... 

210,535 

1 

... 

13,743 


... 

5,362 


... 

2,579 


... 

34,488 


... 

3,911 


... 

100873 


... 

591 

Spoken in Burmn. 

... 

197 


... 

S94 


1,984,512 

12,885,346 


4 , 20 s 

926,333 


4,205 

026,336 

Moatly spoken io Bamik. 

... 

3,851 



8,744 



26,108 



33,210 



746 


200 

848,810 


200 


6x>oken in Axeaia, 



Now extinct. FonaeriT ejoken ii 
Asiano. It is dectcrihed ia the 


1 r • 

4,005 

9,866 

Sor rej 

[ Spoken In Asusa. 

2,930 



625 



160 



800 



1,980,307 

11,939,011 

Most of the speakers of '^.hese langn* 

399,742 

440,263 

ages belong to Barmn which wm 
not subject tr» the operations of 
the Surrey. 

205,608 

231,886 


205,5 OS 

231,885 1 


7,968 

8,995 


) 130,678 

148,866 

J TheSurref ngraxesforthew three 

J 

29,806 

33,302 

f dialeota are those of the Ceastis 
f ol 1901. No dgnres Were 

1 avatZabte in 1881. 

1,579 



S,o48 

a . . 


1,544 

. . . 



1 Inol ide ifon«rP*ctf {616)^ P«U ttmd ( 256 }, for which eee Index 
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Name of Language or Dialect. 


NUilBBlt OF SpKAKbBS*. 


Survey Estimates (1891). According to Census, 1921. 



Bhoita of Tekri Garhwal or Jai 
Bhotia of GarMoal . 

Scarpa Bhotia 

Bhotia of Bvhhim or Bornjo'ag-ha 
Bhotia of or Lhoke 

Kdgate .... 

Bhotia of Khams 
Other Dialects (Unspecified^ 
Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Western Sub-Group 
Manchati or Patui 
Chamba Lahuli 

Bao^n . . . . , 

Rangloi, Gondla, or Tinan - 
Kanashi ..... 
Kanatiri ..... 
Rangkas .... 

Dar'miya . 

Chaudangsi .... 
Byangsi . . • • . 

Janggali .... 

Eastern Snb- Group 
Dbimal ..... 
Thami . ... 

Limbu .... 

Yakha . ... 

Khamhu . . . • 

Rai or Jimdar » . . . 

(Khambu Dialects) 

Bdhing .... 

Bdldl% .... 

Bangpmg .... 

Lbhbrdng 

Jjdmbichhijng 

Waling .... 

Chhingtang . . » . 

Riingchhenbung 

Ddngmdli . . * . 

Bod dug or Chamling 
dchhcreng 

Kalung .... 

Thdlung .... 

I Chaardsga . . ..x . 

jKhaling .... 

Dumi ♦ , . - _ 

Vayu or Hayu . , 

Chepang .... 


20,000 

5,079 


93,978 

27,093 

a,995 

1,887 


13,099 


66,885 


24^,045 


41,490 


5,180 

10,046 

10,526 


15,470 

107,841 

32,733 


From here tbs differences between 
the Survey figures and those of 
the CeoRus of 19U are da- partly 
to the fact that the latter covered 1 
largtTitrea than did that of ifiOl, 
and partly to claPBlfloation le.,s 
stringent than that adnptM i i the 
Survey. In !9n. 11.429 epeaters 
were not <lassifit*d at all. 

Spoken In East Nepal and 
Darjiling, but no figures are 
aviulable. Akin to Sbarpa. 

Spoken In East Tibet between tl 
and China, Ko figures available. 


Many epeakers of this Snb-Group 
have bt*en classed under some 
other head, perhaps fihCtii (67), 
In the Cuusas. 


^Z2,098 


85,108 


28,402 

1,087 

3,066 

56,342 


Nearly all the speakers of these 
languMgeH have their homes 
in Nepal. The figoT.s given 
Ten resent o' ly the speakers 
found In hritish Territory. 
Th<< langttages are, however, aU 
described in the pages of the 
I Survey. 


These are ali spoken in Nepal, 
and no fivures for them arc 
availabl*’). They are, however, 
all described In the pages of the 
Survey. 


The same remarks apply to this 
and the four following. 
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N173CBB& or Spsakbes. 


Serial 








Kamo of X^anima^ or Bmloct. 




i 

Remabk«i. 

No, 





Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Coutus, 1 921. 


1U8 

KuKUiida , 


. 


... 



i09 

Blirarau 

- 






110 

Thaksva 

. 



»• 

I 

The cla^'sificatioa of this lanBtiase 








is douhtluL See 7ol. in, Pt. 


Unspecified 


* 

• 

... 

233 

i. p. 406. 

Giren the ge.ierai term of Kir£at!. 


N on- P rono mi nali ssed 

Him**ilavan 

1 00,256 

100.537 



Group. 





1 

j 


111 

Guriiacr 





' 5,211 

Xo estimnfes foi this Isagnsge 
weie retained for the SuTrey 
The Censab figarea for 1891 
were 7,481. As in the preced* 

112 

"Mui-mi 




36,S48 

38,512 





lug group nearly all the 

113 

Sun war . . ♦ 




5,356 

4,132 

speaheiH of the biiguageB of 
th]e group bare then hoznes 







in Xepa], and the figarei 

114 

^lag-ari 




16,979 

20,536 

given represent only those 
fonnd in British Tsrriior)'. 

115' 

Xewan 




5,979 

10,1:34 


116 

Newdrl Proper 




5,979 



117 

Fddkl, Pahrl, or Pah% 




... 



lis 

Kon" or Lepclia 




S4.,Sy-l) 

20,569 


119 

Kami 





649 

The clflsaitioation of Kinti and 






Manjhl is doubtful See Sarvej. 

120 

Man j hi . > 

« 


• 

... 

5-;i3 

Vol. Ill, Pt. i, p. 178. 

121 

Toto 

m 


« 

•2U0 

371 



North Assam Branch 

« 



36,910 

80,482 

Except in the case of Mil!, nearly 
all the speakers of these languages 
live outside settled Britfeh 
Territory. Renee the s-nall 

122 

Ak.j or Hnisso 




20 

71 






170 


numboxe reeordeii. 

123 

Abor 




13,317 


124 

Miri 




35,510 

65,289 


125 

Dafia 




yf>o 

959 


j26 

^lisliiai 




•220 

846 



Assam-Burmese Branch 




1,543,655 

11,438,268 

Most ol^he speakers i»f the laugoages 
of this Branoh. live in Buma, a 


JBArd, or Bod<> Group 

* 



618,659 

715,696 

prormce wliioh was not subject to 
the operations of the Survey. 

127 

Bcini, Bodoj or l^lains Kaeliari 



372,'2.‘U 

271,012 ' 


128 

Podo Proper • 

. 



178,3-20 



120 

Mech 

. 

# 


93,911 

... ! 


130 

Lalun^ 

- 



40,100 

10,383 * 


131 

Diina-sa or Hills Kachavi 


♦ 


18,631 

11,040 1 


132 

Standard 


m 


i 15,93t 

... 


133 

Hojai 




' 2;730 

... 


134 

Garo 




1:39,700 

216,117 


135 

Achih or Standard 




55,400 



136 

Aheag 




38,000 

... 


137 . 

Atoiig^ Ating^ or KucJih 




15,000 



138 

Awi 




90,000 

... 


130 

OJtxhoh 




1,500 i 

... 


140 

Bdl'a 



- 

500 ! 

... 


141 

Baigd 




500 

... 



Unspecified 




8,863 

... 


142 

Koch 




10,800 

16,165 


143 

Harigayd 




1,100 

... 


144. 

Scitpariga 




1,100 

... 


145 

Dasgagd or Banai 




1,100 

... 


146 

Wanang 




1,100 

... 


147 

^ Tintehiyd 




1,400 

f 

•• 
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of Langt'jag'e oi* Diaicit. 

I 'ji 'fpf'cf/f'c^d 

iiabha . . ^ , 

Ran gdamd 
Maitland or ]lhUri7i 
Tipaia or jSIrung 
Chutlya .... 
Moran 

Naga Group 

JFestern Nagd Sub-Group 

Angarai .... 
Tengimd 

Bzund .... 

Kell cud 

Ndli^ or 3Liud 

Seraii . . , . 

IStmi 

Zkimomi 

Renginfi or Up'/jl 

TJ HZit .... 

Maifi . • 

Kezliatna . * . , 

Central Ndgd Sub-Group 
Ao or Hatigorria 
Chuiiyli 0) Zungt 
Mo up sen 

Lhota or TsSntsii 
Tengsa Nag ft 
Thuknmi 

Yacbumi .... 

Eastern Ndgct Sub-Group 

Angwaiiku ot Tableug 
Tamil! or Chirigmegnu 
Ballpark # . . . 

Maioaia . . , . . 

Mohongift, Borduarifi, or Paniduaria 
Namsangiii. « . . , 

Chang or Mojung 
Afisiringia • . . 

MOshang 

Shangfft* * . . . . 

Ndgd-Bodo Snh-Group , 

Empeo or Kachciia Naga 

Insemi , . . . 

Scngimd . . , . 

Yhmi or Jemd 


1 Ntrsr BER OT SpEAKBits. | 

i^urvey Kstisnutes (ISHl). 

According to Censtss, 19S1, 

4, rj 00 


81, .>70 


80,370 

. . • 

IflOO 

. • • 

105,850 

1(>3,72<' 

3(14 

4,118 

... 

1 ' 

292,799 

338,634. 

6, s,yno 

88^64 ' 

35,410 

4S,050 ' 

•^6,900 

... 

1,430 

. . - 

(1.490 

• *- 

59 

... 


84,888 

5,500 

5,108 

2,750 

. . . 

2,750 

> . . 

1,C'20 

5, -228 

38,000 

48,554 t 

15,500 

80,142 

9,300 


6,200 


22,000 

18,412 

? 

. . . 

? 

'J 

? 


10,000 

I 

i 

^ 5,000 

1 : 

1 

|r ... 

)■ 1.600 

1 ! 

!1 

1 

J 

1 

1,870 

... 

? 



• •• 

? 

... 

? 

— 

36,353 

37,109 " 

10,280 

9,959 

« A » 

*.* 1 


nna spp&rentiy 

onf, bat it In deaU tcjth in th* 

autvey. 


'I hcise two (liab'OtBt are ypferr^d to 
itj tbt* Snivel, bat ito Hepasat© 
tijrure.. fi>r thorn wt-u* obtain» 


•>l 'hpcakeri jfiven fur tU« Sib» 

Oro.ip ttood lint agree with the 

total of the ! UJUber of speakcrb 
K»veij for oa<«!i sop irate lingoage. 
F r l.ijyg agoa Hpokou oitaidc 
bottled Bnti h I i mtory it wa« 
inipo#..jb 5 e <iv« 11 api)i:oxi'nate!> to 
eetijnit.- the number of hpoakew. 
T< SH f.u t has beoQ allowed for 
in giving th*' agtiro** f»;r the 
Sub firoup, winch »>hoaId bo 
cofiaidorod a-* a very io*r osti- 
niat' of the tot.il number of 
Bpeafcrra— probably too lo". 


beyond th* frontier. See the 
preceding note. They are 
aJi briefly deaenbeit m the Sur- 
ver. 


of «i)taker 8 gireii for tho Sub- 
Group doCB not agri»e with the 
totui of the unniber of speakers 
givoit for eai'h eeparate language. 
Fcr Ianguae:e« apokea outside 
settled Tlritibh remtory it was 
unposhible even approximately 
to ehiimate the number of 
speakers This faot hue been 
allowea for in giving tb« figares. 
for the Snb-<»roap. 


traut ntier forms of speech. 
See tne preceding note. One 
eiHtiaiato gives the nnmber of 
speskerv of (Hiing as abont' 
fl.bOO. but its valna is doubtful. 
All four are dealt with in toe 
Survey. 


SuMatoup, tut later information 
leads me to class it in the ms^- 
Kaki Bub-Gfonp. 


The numbers of ibe spoafcem of 
tbnae three dialeeta are nn- 
knowa. 
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1^3 I Hen gkkuiig . , . « 

94 j Sopvomft or Mao Naj^a 

95 Maram 

96 MiTangkbaiig 

97 KwoireBg or LiyaJig . 

9S Tangkbul 

99 TangkJiul H ropey 

Phndang 
501 Khangoi 

Marin g . , . . 

NUgii TInclassed 
Kaeiiin Group 

803 Kachin .... 

i04 i Ghiiigpaw 

206 StTtgpho . * 

>5a Others ’ ... 

Kuki-Oiiin Group 

Me’dhei Siib-Oroup 

206 Manipuri, Meitliei, or Ponu 

Northern Chin Suh-^Qroup 

207 Tbado 

208 Khongz'di 

209 Langtinig 

210 Jangghen 

211 Bairang 
Vuspectfied 

212 , * . • 

213 Sijin .... 

214 Unite 

215 Paite ... * 

Central Ohm Sub-Group 

216 ShnnkU or Tasbon 

217 Bhimkla Proper 

238 Zakao or Yahow 

219 Lai . . , . 

220 Haka . . . 

221 Tlantlang 


/,v5 ^ 

10,000 I 

2,5U0 ! 

I 

.'j.OOO 

5,000 

‘26,000 

^ofiOO 

oOO 

500 

1,500 

1,020 

i.oao 


667,625 

240,637 

■240.SS7 

60,345 

81,487 

30,000 

5,300 


13,090 

3,022 


24.170 

34.170 


oS tiie l^AUgungcB of 

tbSs fc^ub-Gioiiu ’roM c'^iiBUScd in 
1S01. po tb it tbe Sarvey eBttntates 
are very Tuii^h. Sop^omi (104) 
S9 closely alHed to KejbiiuJi 
(iG51, aud laay ^ith eijual pro- 

S riety be pul intj tbe Wcetem 
gga Snb-^roiip. 


! ? The St iv< 
r tfiodialt 


•ey esiimates for fcbeaa 
ecth are very dcubtial. 


2,355 

22,441 

151,193 

151,196 

150,896 


796,314 

342,645 

342,645 

83,033 

33,258 


The great maioTity of the epeakera 
of the laDgoages of thU Orojp be- 
long to Bnruia irh»c*h was not 
subject to the opexatiou^ of the 
Survey. The BpeaKsrs of the Smf- 
pho dialect, however, belong to 
Aveam. 


Many of Jhe iangaages of thts Group 
are spofceu Onty ia Burma, whioa 
Provmce tv as not subject to the 
operatJOHB of the Survey . More- 
over. in the case of lauKuages 
dealt with m tb« Survey, the 
mauj discrepancice between the 
ligaree ol tbe Survey and tht>*« of 
the laSl Cei sue are explained by 
the fact that in tte Census a very 
large nmober of apeakora was 
entered as ‘ Uaolassed.* See * XJn- 
clawed Kukl-C'bin * telow. 


9,005 I 

30,683 

1,770 

S,143 

18,183 

5,589 


10,460 

107,604 

141,668 

41,215 

20,754 

89,215 

10.709 

3,000 

10,045 

24,550 

48,731 

14^50 

j 2,4oS 

4,925 



la Manipur, 

In the Naga Hills. 

In Horth Caehar, but the nuihber 
of speakers la unknown- 

In Cachar Plains. 

In Sylhet. 

j Census figures inolude ti,664 
speakers of the Kamhow dialect. 


Described iu Survey, but the 
number of speakeis was then 
uiiki own. 


1 Census hgores include 3,1110. shown 
an Hualttgc. 


The difTerenee between the Survey 
and the Cenaus figures is probably 
due to diirerenc*c * f rlastdficatiim. 
See Chuu Dnolasslded below. 

Cadled Kwelshln In the All-lndlan 
Census. 


,i«3 Naraang (1®). Nokkio aM). »»». Pm«m. Twiwrar. 0»U ‘k* «»* *» «“■ 



1 ill CetifiuB, Yoor Zo (5»44I»» Lalyo (0,2771, KwauKli (S 004) ah I /«i*i 

CaiisoBgh’ciilb«ioHowi»K Thhi JariffUHROg t~MS'rn n SM) ^?*/» ■ 

KwlwdUo (0) , LtSlr. (J,01l). ll*ttt fei), »ittu (M18). and Tam Jr, (of) ' SaingbauDg (7; 


Seriftl 

No- 

Nftzne of Lang^aage or Dialect. 

1 Kvhbeb 0? Sbbaxbbs. 

1 Surrey Estliaetee (1891) 

Accoidi&^to Census. 192^ 

222 

Yokwa . . . . . 

1 

3,675 

212 

22d 

Lakher^ Mara^ or Tlongsai 

1,100 

6 

223ct 

Others 1 and Unspecified 

1,600 

41,055 

224 

Lusliei or Dulien .... 

4,0,5b 

77,180 

226 

Fanuai - . - * . , 


* • « 

226 

Npenie ..... 

-• . 

• * • 

227 

Banjotri ...... 

800 

3 

228 

Pankbu ...... 

500 



Old-Kuki Sub”Grotip , • 

48,814 

26,245 

229 

Hrangkholj Rangkfadl, or Hrangelaai 

8,450 

673 

2S0 

Htanghhol Proper .... 

7,820 

mm m 

231 

Pete .«**.♦ 

630 


232 

Hallam ... ... 

26,848 

8,131 

233 

Hall&m Proper .... 

S6',5S3 

«•« 

234 

Klieltiia * * . . . 

«. • 


235 

Bakajaih or SJiekastp . . , 

815 


236 

Langprong .... 

6,266 

... 

237 

Aimol ...... 

760 

387 

238 

Chiru 

750 

1,577 

239 

Koihreng or Kolren 

750 

600 

240 

Kom 

760 

2,855 

241 

Kyau or Chaw - ... 

? 

351 

242 

Hmar 

2,000 

8,686 

243 

Chote . . ... 

? 

264 

244 

Muntuk ...... 

? 

... 

245 

Karum ...... 

? 


246 

Purum ...... 

750 

1,182 

247 

Anal ...... 

750 

3,065 

248 

Hirdi-Lamgang .... 

760 

744 

249 

'Vaijihei . .... 

* ej 

2,882 


Southern Qhin Suh-Oroup 

110,225 

35,206 

250 

Chinme .... 

? 


251 

WelauDg . - • . , 

? 

... 

252 

Chinbok 

? 


253 

Yindii , ... 

? 

105 

254 

ChinbOn , ... 

? 

688 

256 

Taungtha 

? 

6,253 

266 

Khyang or Hbo 

95,599 

107 

267 

Khamij Khwe-rnyi, or Kiimi 

14,626 

27.84(> 

S6S 

‘Anu ... . * 

i 

. .. • 

712 

269 

M^hang . . ^ , 

? 

• •• 


Unelasaed KnM-Chin 


167,617 

259a^ 

Kuki (Unspecified) 


26,052 

2695 

Ob in •’Unclassed® and (Unspecified) 


142,465 


Burma Group . . 

62,662 

9.336,696 

260 

Maingtha 

... 

389 

261 

?5zi or Atfti * » . . . 

... 

r),0(;.8 

. 


Re MASKS. 


hJsS'rve?!"” ’ *“ 


inclQde thoaa 
for dialecta. The fijsraVea fot tlie 
separate dialecta are uiikaown. 


The eorw| name is Hrjingkhol. not 
ESug'khOl, fis m the Sunrey, 


The Survey efa.titnate8 for the remain* 
ing language of this Sab-Group 
were admittedly very rough and 
their correctnesa is doubtful. 

The casso ‘ Koirona-/ also given in* 
the Snrve> and adopted in the 
Census of 3911, is incorrect. The 
true name is Koihreng. 


■ he spelling “Hmlr* 
correct than ‘Mhjir.* 


Kot debcribcd in the Surrey. 


Group belong to Burma, a Pro- 
vince which wae not subj^Hst to the 
operations o£ the Survey. Many, 
however, are dlHCueaed in the Sur- 
vey, although the Dumber of their 
speakers wub unknown. For the 
otherp, the classification of the 
Censns has been followed 


tm Burma CenBu« of isai. Except- 
ing Khami (267), tliey include all 
spvakera of the Sub-Qroup, who 
were then all oonnoted in Burma 
by the general name of Chiu or 
(Arakanese) KJiyang, About 100 
Kbyai»g8*rerecorU<*d in the Survey 
aa found in the Chittagong mil 
Tracts, ' 


nguages 
> Burma 


of this 


,232), bawt'n (8,043), Yotun (6,100), fthentang (0,720), Cbaunggji Chin (000), 
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Serial 

Ko. 

1 

Kulmft or SrsACsms. | 

Name of LauBuage or Dialect. 

Sarrey S^tlaetes (1891). 4 

leoerdiag to Ceusus, 1921. 


Lasbi ..... 

* b • 

16,570 

268 

IMaru 

... 

20,577 

264 

Mru 

37,991 

22,907 

265 

Burmese ... 

... 

8,423,256 

266 

Arakauese .... 

4,4.,C6I 

804,549 

267 

Taiingyo .... 

... 

22,5S.2 

268 

Inti&a . . ... 

... 

55,007 

269 

Daim ...... 

... 

72,955 

270 

Tavoyan ...... 

... 

131,748 

271 

ChauQgtlia , . . . . 


9,052 

272 

Yanbye ..... 

... 

250,018 

272a 

Others ^ . . . . • 

... 

422 


Lo1o-Mo8‘o Group . . - 

•• • 

76,686 

278 

Lolo ...... 

... 

709 

274 

Mos‘o . . - • • 

•-* 

22,742 

275 

Lisu , . . . 

... 

18,152 

276 

Aka ... . 


84,265 

277 

Kwi 

... 

8,676 

277tt 

Others* ..•••* 

... 

J, 0 S 2 


Sak (Lui) Group .... 

... 

25,145 

278 

Lui . . . . ' 

... 

... 

279 

Andro-Senffmm .... 

... 

... 

280 

Chairel .... 

•• 

... 

281 

Kadu . . ... 

... 

18,594 

282 

Daiugnet . . ... 

... 

4,91 5 

283 

Ganan 


1,022 

284 

SakorHiet . . • • 


614 ' 


Dravidian Family 

53,073,261 

64428,052 

285 

Dravida Group . ■ • 

Tamil - • 

30.940,560 

15.272.?5() 

37,286,694 

18,779,577 

286 

Siafidavd and Untpeci^fd 

15,807,856 

■ 

287 

Korava .... 

\ 55,116 

' .« « 

288 

289 

YerVfhala 

Irula . . . • 

} 

1,614 

... 

290 

Kast^^a s 

3ifj 

... 

291 

Kaik^t 

8,889 

... 

292 

Burffandi 

865 

... 

293 

Malayalam , . • . . 

5,425,979 

7,497,638 

294 

Stall durd aiid Un specified 

5,483,398 

... 

296 

290 

1 erava 

Kanarese , . . . 

8,587 

9,710,882 

10,374,204 

2@7 

Standard . . . > 

y,666,163 

... 

298 

Baraga 

30,656 

... 

299 

Kn rumba of Knfv^mvarl 

! 10,399 

... 

800 

COl 

Golarl or Holiya 

Ko4agu or Coorgi 

3,614 

37,218 

39,996 

302 

Tulu ... 

• 

491,728 

592,825 


1 Inoludes Phun (S«b Yaw (2), and Hers 
» Includes Wat‘ao-Klitim (4d), Nnng («4) 

ruese (177)* for which soe Index. 
. Ak6 (61), Pyin (927), Tangslr 

and Hop<a (.,.), for wMch 


Beu^scs 


No languB^es of this Oroap we 
deAlt with in the Survey. The 
claBBlfieEtion is that of the" ije&ene 
of 19S1, for which I am not rwpcn- 
fubie. 1 have adhered to it aaerely 
for oonrenionce of reference 


Spelt ' Akha ’ in Gazetteer of Upper 
Bwina^ Pt. I, Vol. I, p.#9S. 


This language xb mentioned by two 
writers as spoken in Manipur « hot 
no Information has been ootaioable 
regarding it. See Surtey, Vol. HI, 
Part iii, p. 48. 


Most of the laogoageb of this- 
Faxoily, — at least, the moat impor 
tant ones, — belong to Soothern 
India, a tract which was not 
subject to the operations of the 
Surrey. The Surrey, however, for 
the sake of eompieteneas, gives the- 
figures for each language for the 
whole of India, utiliring the re* 
tursB of the Geusns of 1891, cor- 
leeted in details of dialects by 
local reports. 
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i Nirvami or Spsakebs. 


cerial 

A'o. 

1 



- 



j Xan»« of Language or Dialect. 




Keiijlbss. 




! Sarvejr Estimates (1891 

. According to Ceaeus, 19SI 

803 

Toda .... 

4 

. 

736 

663 


304i 

'-'Kota .... 

« 

. 

1,201 

1,102 



Intermediate Group 

« 

» 

2,180,858 

3,056,598 


306 

Karn^ or OraS 



503,980 

865,722 


30C 

Malhar .... 



.... 

344. 

Thi'? languags was discovered after 
the Survey had been finished for 
Group It ifi xirobably corrupt 
Kurnl^ (J?o, SOS), faec Vol. IV 

307 

Malto or Maler . . . 



1-2,801 

65.964 

3(M 

Kai; Kandhij or Kliond 



318,592 

483,668 

Many speakers of this lanmiaM 
belong to the Madras PresidenCT 

309 

Kola ml 



23,205 

23,989 

which WHS not subject to t^e 
Operatione of the Surrey, 

310 

Kolaoiit Pro^jer 



23JOO 



311 

BhUl of BaHtii 



/ 

... 


m 

Nmkl .... 



19o 

... 


313 

Gondi 



1,322,190 

1,610,911 


314 

Standai d . 



1,W,160 



:U6 

GaUu .... 



2,033 

I 

1 

j 


316 

m .... 



51,127 

... 


317 

Maftd 


. 

104,340 

... 


3i8 

Parjl .... 


. 

17,387 

. . . 



Hmfeotfied . . 


, 

128 




Andhra Language . 


• 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 


319 

Telugu .... 



1 9,783,901 

23,601, 4.92 


330 

Standard and Unspecified 


. 

19,735,840 



331 

Komfm 



3,827 

• D • 


m 

Sdlewdn 


« 

3,660 



^23 

Golarl .... 



25 



324 

Beradi . . 



1,250 



325 

Vadarl 


. 

27 /m j 



326 

Khmdtht 



12,200 



837 

Ddsarl 


. 





North-Western. Language 


. 

165,500 

184,868 


328 

Brahui .... 



165,500 

184,308 



Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 


» 

2,452 



329 

Ladhadi 


. 

2,122 



330 

Bharia 


• 

330 




Indo^-European Family 


a i 

231374,403 

232,852,817 



Aryan Sub^^Family 


4 1 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 



Eranian Branch 


• 

4,617,890 

1,987,943 

For tins Kranch mu trustworthy 
jigures w«te available from the 


Persian Group 

m 


7,579 

6.2GS 

Cciia'iH of IfcOZ. The Survey 
tigures are ac oordtuply ba«ed on 
: thuae ol the Consuls of 191 i. Bat, 

1 even trom this, few dialect figaree 
• can be ol tamed. 

In the jttges of tlio Surrey, this 
Brat CM and the Indo-Arjan 
Branch ore styled, on a i arrower 
riew, ‘ Fauiilics,' not ‘ Branches.* 

In tboM pageo, the general 
question of the relallonship of the 
longimgee dihCusBcd to the wider 
hnlij-Euroriean Family did not 
aribe 

831 

Fersiaa • ^ . 

« 

. 

7,579 

0,208 


882 

Behwdrb , * . 


« 

7,d7<^ 

6,268 


838 

Mastung Bub-JDialeot . 


, 

P 



834 

Kalftt Sub'Diftleot . 


• 

? 



335 

Kirftnl Sab-DiUdJt • o 



H 



386 



« 

/ 


Spoken outildo Bntiah Territory hot 


Eastern Group , , 

• 

« 

4,610.811 

1,981.675 

(iciveribed in the Sorrty. 

«a 
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Suri.tl 

Ko. 




NrWBEB o? 

SPEAKEBS. ! 

X nsie of Lan£>aai:€ or Dialect. 


Survey Eatimafces (1891) J 

According to Census, 19‘il. 

BS STABS 3. 


JfykanistauSaluohistaii Sub~ 
Group 


4,610,311 

} — - 
s 

i 

1,981,675 i 

’6?H 

\ ;iS9 

340 

Pashto 

Nor^k-Easif’ra Dialect 

Standard of FeaKaw-air 

Buner Sab*Dialect , 



3,905,725 

806,9^4 

? 

? 

L496,2G7 

... 

The Shttcj fignrea Include «a eifei- 
mated namteii of 3,359,010 perpovs 

irho «pe»k the Iftnciiatre uutade 
British T. rritoiTf. The namerooe 
SuLiLi-Oialoat8 are described in the 
Sttrcey, bat ao figures &rc ssail*.- 
hle for them. 

841 

Tasnfaal Sub-Dialeet 



P 

... 


S4S 

Swat Sab-Di&iect 



P 



343 

Bajsar Sub-Dialect • 



? 

... 


344 

GJhilzai Sab -Dialect 



P 

... 


345 

Atrldi Sab- Dialect 



? 

... 


3415 

Chh}tchh1 Fa^to 



? 

... 


347 

Bangai^b Sab-Dialeot 



? 

... 


34H 

W esteni Dialect 

• 


076,402 

... 


3^i9 

Standard ol Bannu , 



p 

... 


350 

Kh&tak S .b-Diaiect . 



? 

... 


35 i 

Banoachi 



p 

... 


35J 

Mai wat Sub-Dialect 



f 

... 


353 

Waziri . 



? 

1 


364 

Standard of Kandahar 

• 


? 

... 


355 

Kukivri 

• • ^ 


? 

< «» 


360 

Luni 

. « 



... 


357 

Irani 




.. 


358 

Manddkhel Sab -Dialect 

. 


f 

... 


:m 

Tinnd or Chuigail , * 

. 


? 




V)i speci lied D / a led 

. 


63,349 

... 



Estimated n?i7nber of speakers outside 
British Territorj^. 

2,359,000 

•• 


360 

3«1 

362 

Ormnrs ur Bargistsi 

Baloehi 

IFesterm Dialect 



? 

704,686 ’ 
324,899 

4S5,408 

This I&niC'isgre fa spoken oatslde 
settled Britifit Territory, 

The Surrey figpurca ineiade e mmaber 
of 2<X),OoO rstimAted speakers of 
the Weetcru Dialect entaide 
British Territory, 

363 

MakrSnl (Kdchl) 



? 

... 


304 

MakvSul (Panjguri) 



s' 

... 


366 

Eastern Dialect 


. 

376,822 

... 


366 

Standard (of Dera Ghazi Kbas and Jacob- 
abad}. 

125,610 

... 


367 

Standard (of Korth Baluchistan) - 

- 

106,523 

... 


368 

Kasr&nl 

• 

* 

P 

... 


309 

Mixed Dialects (of Las 
Bahawalpar). 

Bela, Sind, 

and 

U6,7»0 




Umpecified Dialect 

9 9 


2,865 

... 


370 

Ghalchah Sub-Oroiip 

Wakhi . • 

0 9 

0 • 


r 

? 

... 

All the languages of this Suh-Groun 
are spoken outside British Tem- 
tory, oicejit the TtldSh* tlULeet, 
which is spoken iuCh|txat. 
Hgitrce are avalliibls for any of 
them. All are desezibsd in ih» 
Cnrvey, 

371 

gjii^ni . 



? 

... 

372 

Sarlkoli * . 

« • 


f 



378 

lahkashmi • 

a « 


f 

... 


374 

Iskkashmi Proper • 

• * 

« 

t 



375 

BangllcM 

• « 

• 

f 

... 

1 


376 

Eebak% « 4 a 

« ♦ 

a 

t 

... 


377 

MunjgBl or MtUigi 

• 

* 

? 

... 


373 

► Tad aha m 

• # 

* 

r 

j 
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Numbbb or Speaxebs. 


Serial 

No. 

Xanae of Lanpjunge or Dialect- 

Survey Eetimates (1891)- 

Lccording to Census, l921.j 

Hemauxs. 


Dardic cr Pi^cHa Branch 

1.195.902 

a304,319 

Sxcept tor KSshnilri, the 1031 Consiu 
MtnriiB for all the language* of 
this Branch are incomplete. No 
tigures were originally aratlable 
for the Survey. 1 he Survey tlgures 
for Kiahtnlri iire based on those of 
the 1011 Census Nearly all the 
langnoges are deseribod in the 


!Kafi.r Group ... 

? 

... 

S79 

Bashg^ali . . • • • 

? 



Wai-ala , . • • • • 

>9 


Survey. 

3S0 


... 


S81 

WasT-veri or Veron 

? 

... 


* 382 

Ashkund ... * - 

? 

• 



JETa Id shd- JPaB^ha i Sub-Group . 

? 

... 


383 

Kalaslia - ... 

p 

... 


384. 

(Jawar-bati or Nai>ati 




385 

Pashai, Laj^mS-nij or Deh^am 

*) 

... 


386 

Eastern iJtftlect . * • ; 

7 

? 


887 

fFe&tcrn hi^deet 

9 

0 


38 s 

Dirl . . , . ■ 

? 



389 

Tiralri 

p 

• 



Khowar Group 

? 

1-21 1 


390 

Kh5wai% Cbi trail, or Arniya 

? 

1-21 



Dard Group . 

1,1S)5,9()2 

l,30-i,198 


391 

Shina . . • . 


■2S,-182 


392 


r 

9 


393 

Asturi ..... 

? 

9 


394 

Chtiasi . ... 


* 


395 

Gurezi 

1 

9 


336 

Drds Dialect 

? 

9 


397 

Brokpd of Bak’^Hatni 

o ! 

• 1 

? 


898 

Nor th'-JF extern Ihalect 

? 

r 


399 

Kashmiri 


l,-2t;8,S54 

The Survej tigures lUfiTer from 
thuue of the Censua. oniajc to 
diftcrence rf el.i8silicati<Mi of some 
of the Mixed I>lalt,vt» 

400 

Standard . ... 

lpS9,9r,4 


401 

KashtaioaH 

7404 

? 


402 

Mixed Dialerts 

45410 

? 


403 

Pfigull ..... 

8,158 

p 


404 

Siraji of Pods . . . . I 

14,732 

p 


405 

RSmbani ..... 

2.174 

i ? 


406 

RiSsl Dialects 

20,252 

u 



Unspecified .... 

103 4 58 

9 


407 

Kohistani .... 

p 



408 

GdrwX or BashgfAarik 

/ 



409 

Tdrwdh or Tonodldk 

9 

" 


410 

Chilis ..... 

j 

p 


411 

MaiyS ..... 

9 

' 


412 

KUi-DabSri Jib 

0 

9 


418 

Kdli-Pslus 

p 

p 


411 

Seo-Banliar .... 

? 

p 



Indo-Aryan Branch 

226,060,611 

229,560,555 



SmBkrit ..... 


356 



Outer Sub-Branch • 

117,778.342 

123,328,825 



j 

North-Western Group . 

10,162,251 

9.023,972 

For the dlfferenca betwoeu the 
Survey nnd Ceziius figure^ ee# 
LahLiidS, below. 

nTfae Oensoa fiwowe »r« to® 

1 many speaker of tho langnago 
It huriinc been showa as spoairers of 
1 Paj&JlliI. 

4111 

418 

t X»a1cmd& or 'Western Pafijftbl 

> Standard , * . . 

t 

7,092, 7S1 
1407.8517 

6,650,264 



466 
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NiTMBKia or SrsAKB&s. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


Surrey Estimates (1891). 

according to Cenaas, 1921 . 

BKaCARCS. 

467 

Saugamegvari 



m 9 

1,332,800 



468 

Bankdt;i • 

. 

- 

• • 

1,787 



469 

OrhStl • 

. 

. 


2,000 



470 

Ms.oll 

. 



36,000 



471 , 

Katkai-I or Kathodi 


t, 


76,7(10 



472 

Varli 


X 


92,000 



473 

V5d*va^ 

• 

. 

« • 

3,500 



474 

PliTid*gl 

. 

* 

n • 

1,000 

... 


476 

SsmvSdi 

. 


a a 

2,700 



476 

Dialect of Berar^ the Central Dr ovinces^ 
and the Nizamis Dominions. 

7,677,433 

... 


477 

Varha^i or Baraxi 




2,084,023 ! 



478 

Kagpuri 




1,823,476 

... 


479 

Dlian*garl 




1,800 



480 

Dzarpi 




6,000 

... 


481 

Gdvarl 




2,660 



482 

Kdshtl 




2,900 



483 

Knmbbarl 




4,500 



484 

KTin*bau. 




110.160 



485 

Maharl 




19,000 



486 

MarbSti 





... 


487 

Katakini 




180 



488 

Katia 




18,700 

... 


489 

Broken dialects 




111,196 

... 


490 

HaDbl 



104,971 




491 

Bhunjia 



2,000 




493 

Nabarl 



482 




493 

Kamarl » 



3,743 





Unspecified of Hyderabad 



3,403,858 

... 


494 ' 

495 

496 

497 

Ko'fikanl 

Standard 

■ Kudali 

Bald! 




1,566,391 

683,650 

90,000 

23.600 

406,808 

The difference between the Ccnetis 
hKnres and thoee of the Sarrey is 
due to difrerences In the uiassifi* 
cation of the rannv BUbodialecta 
ol Koakan Slatida'd. The Snrreif 
also inclndes 580,000 speakers la 
Fortaguese Indiu not inalnded 
in the Census letams. 

498 

Chitpavanl 




69,000 

... 



Unspecified 




699,241 

... 

Includes 500,000 spoakers in 

Portuguesa India, 


Marathi Unspecified 




225,2.95 

1 18,387,586 

499 

Singhalese • 




... 

3,437 

Thia laaguage did not fall within 
the scope ol the Surrey, 

600 

Standard 




... 

1 


601 

UdaJil • 




... 

! 



Eastern Group 




89,604,143 

I 61,171,923 


502 

Oriya 




9,042,525 

i 10,143,166 


603 

Standard <t 




8,352,828 

; 


504 

) Mixed Dialects of the North 

- A 

583/98 

... 


606 

BhatH 

- 

m 


17,387 




Unspecified 

. 



90,112 

... 


606 

607 

508 

609 

610 

611 

Bih&ri » 

Maitkili 

Standard 

Soutbera Standard 

Eaatem 

Baateiru Proper 

• 

t 

¥ 

• 

• 

« 

1.300/D0O 

87,180,782 

10,1263,357 

1,046,800 

2,800,000 

1,802,300 

7,831 

In the Census of 1621 nearly all' 
speakers of Bibiri and 
JHlndlwere retuiued as speaking 
' Hindi.* If ve adopt the sjrfitem 
of cakuhitloo followed on p. 3S6 
of the Oensas Report of 1011. »iia 
take 85 pet cent, of the total of 
tlM Census fignm for BiWlri. 
era Hhna, and Western Hindi, 
we Bnd that the number of spMk* 
ers of Bifcirfwsji approximately 

6U 

Thsr& 

• 

• 








Name of Lango^e or Dialect. 


OhhikS‘clihiki 
Western 
JoUha BoH . 

U nspecified 
Magakl 
Standard 
Eastoni 
Diisp^ified * 
Bhojjmrl * 

Soatbera Standard • 
Nortbern Standard . 
Saran Dialect . 
Gorokbpurl 
Sarwaria 
WeBtem 
N agpuria 
Madbesi 
TharO. Bbojpuri 
Unspecified , 
Bengali 

Central or Standard 
Western 
Standard 
Sarakl . 

Kharia-tbar , * 

Pahayia-tbar 
Mai Pahayia 
Western 
Northern 

Standard . « 

Koch . 

Siripuria 
RdjhangSl 
Standard 
BabS 
Nasiern 
Standard 
Haijong 
Sylbettis , 

South-Nastern 
Standard 
Chakma 

Unsiiecijied . 

Assamese 
Standard 
Western 
Maydng 
Jliarwd 
Unspecified 

Mediate Suh-Branch 
Mediate Group 


, 504,500 

, 307,500 

, 368.151 


?4r?WBEK OF 

SF£ASX&fi. 

Survey Eatiinates (1891). / 

According to Ceneos, 1921. 

1,710.781 

*•4 

1,783,405 


337,000 


873,981 


6 , 504,817 

... 

5,926,103 


313.864 


204,850* 

... 

20 , 412,608 

... 

4,324,293 


6,163.154 

... 

3,939,500 


594,257 

... 

1,714,036 


39,700 ] 

... 

8,635,671 1 

... 

' 41,938,284 ! 

49,294.099 

8 , 443,996 

... 

: 3 , 9&}',641 

... 

1 3,888,846 ' 

... 

48,127 


2,298 

... 

462 

... 

27.908 

• «« 

346,502 

i 

6 , 108,533 

... 

3,439,930 

... 

65,000 


603.623 

... 

3 , 509,171 

... 

3,461,736 


47,483 

... 

16 , 910,651 

... 

15,999,430 

... 

o,OG(* 

... 

900,221 

... 

2 , 310,784 

... 

2,290,784 

... 

20,000 

... 

333,986 

... 

1,447,552 

1,727,323 

359,930 


543,500 

• •• 

23,500 

... 

9,000 


11,602 

— 

24 , 511,647 

1 , 399^28 

24,511.647 

1,399,528 


On p. 1)9 of Vol. V, »t. i of tha 
B array the figuraa (13,801) given 


fat thia InnKUAge ate i 
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Serial 

No. 



NtTArnsB ow Sbbjljosbs. 


Kamo of Xjangodge or IHalect. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921. 

Rehaeks. 

667 

558 

559 

560 

Eastern Hindi * • . • . 

AwadM, Kosal ^3 or Brnswofi 

Baghell^ Bagkelkkan^^^ or Mttodt 

Standard . . . • . 

Broken Dialects of the West 

24,511,647 

16,143,548 

4,612,756 

8,692,126 

824,800 

1,892,528 

In the Ceneae of 1S31 nearjy all 
^eakera of Bihin and Eastern 
Hindi were returned as speaking 
' Hindi.’ If wo adopt the system, 
of caloulation followed on p. 336 of 
the Censne Eeport of 1911 and 
take 23 per cent, of the total 
of the OensTiB figures for Bih£rl, 
Eastern Hindi, and Western 
Hindi, we find that the number of 
speakers of Eastern Hindi was 
approiimately 22,667,882. 

662 

• Tirhftri . • 

225,700 




568 

‘BundSl'i' . • 

286,200 




564 

Gabors . « • 

243,400 




565 

J-Ofar 

114,600 




506 

BanSphari . 

5,000 




667 

Broken Dialeots of the South 

. 

96,830 



668 

MarSrl 

62,700 




66d 

POwari . . 

43,000 




570 

XumbhSrl 

30 




671 

Ojhi 

100 




B72 

CJihaUlBgarhl, Zaria, or Khaltdhl 

3,755,343 

... 


67A 

OhhattSsgafhl Proper 

. 

8.885.876 



674 

Snrgujis 

• 

884.646 

««* 


676 

Broken Dialects • 

- 

S4,»22 

... 


676 

Sadrl Korwft 

4,000 




677 

Baigfini * « « 

7.100 




678 

Binjhwari . . 

9,662 




670 

Kalatgft 

600 


i 

680 

BhuHft 

13,560 


1 


Inner Sub^Branck 

• 

83,770,622 

139,166,945 



Central Group 

- 

81,666,821 

187,249,408 


681 

Western Hindi 

. 

88,018,928 

96,714., 369 

In the Census of 1921 nearly all 
ipeakers of Bihiri and Eastern 
Hind! were returned as apdaking 
* Hindi.* If we adopt the system 
of oaloulation followed on p. 335 
of the Census Beport of 1011 and 
take 42 per cent, of the total of 
the CeiiHUB figures for BihSri, 
Eastern Uindi, and Western Hindi, 
w© find that the number of epe&k- 
ers of Western Hindi was approx, 
imately 41,210,016. 

58S 

588 

58^ 

Hinddstdm 

** 

Vernacular HiiidSatfinl 

Ditemry H indfistSnl 

. 

16.633,169 

6,282,783 

7,690.364 

... 

586 

Urdu 




686 

Hindi 


• se 

1 

6S7 

DakhinI HinddstSnl or Masalmftni 

8,064,172 

1 

1 

688 

BUnigar^y ete,^ 

. 

2,165,784 

! 

689 

BftngaTft Proper 

. 

876,635 

i 

590 

Jfitftt .... 


782,296 

j 

*eft 1 

691 

Harisni or DSawfili 

. 

557,953 

! 

592 

Braj BhdkJid or Antarhedl 

. 

7,804,274 

1 

698 

Standard 


4,470,469 

1 

j 

594 

Standard Proper . 

4,208,469 


. 

595 

Jodob&tl . 

140,000 



696 

Sikarwftyi , 

127,000 



697 

North-Western . * 


1,967,021 

i 

598 

Southern 

. 

1,426,784 

i 

599 

Southern Dialect Proper . 

052,OCf3 


! 

600 

or Kn-kachhUi-lci B6ll 

504,486 



601 

pttgar-wir* 

108,706 

1 

t 


602 

X&llmftl . . . 

81,216 

i 

} 

608 

pfitgbhsiig 

80,303 



604 

Kanaejl 


4,481,500 



Kanauj) Proper 

i 

3,201,600 

J 

j 
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Name of Languag:e or Dialect* 

MiiCfl Dialects 

Kanauji of Cawnpore , J 
Tirhaii of Cawnpore 


l,0&(),000 

40/X)0 


609 

j Kai-aiijl of East Haidoi . 

150,000 

610 

j Bundlll or Bundelkhandl , 


611 

j SfandarJ 


612 

j Pawarl 


613 

j Lodhantl or JRatboriS. 

. 

6U 

j KbatOla 


615 

j Mixed Dinlects of tbe North-East 

616 

! Banaphorl . , , 

335,400 

617 

i Kui?dri 

11,000 

618 

! Nibhafta 

10,200 

619 

Bhadaurl or Towargayhl , 

* a 

620 

Broken Dialects of the South 

, 

621 

Lsau 

18,600 

622 

; Chhindwara BundSli 

145,500 

623 

‘ Bagheli ’ . 35,000 


624 

‘ Bundeli ’ , 83,500 


625 

j Powfiri . 8,000 


626 

Gaoii . . 16,093 


627 

EftghSbansI . 3,114 


628 

Kiifirl * 4,760 

Others , 43 


629 

Kdahtl Dialects . 

14,692 

630 

KumbhSr Dialects 

4,980 

631 

Nfigpuri Hindi . 

105,900 

632 

Panjabi 

* 

633 

Siaiidui'd 

, , 

634 

Majhi 

, ^ 

685 

Jullundur Ddabl 

• , 

686 

Doabl Proper . , 

2,051,448 

,638 

KahlTSrl or BilSspurl. and 


Hoshiarpur Pahari 

207,321 

639 

Powfidbi 

• • 

640 

Pachhadi, Eatlii, JSn^, or Naili 

. 

G41 

MalwSi, Jangali, or Jatkl . 

• • 

642 

BhattiSnl . . . 


643 

Kathi of Bikaner . , 

22,000 

644 

* Bagri * of Fazilka , 

66,000 

645 

Rfitbauri of Ferozepore * 

38,000 

646 

Panjabi merging into Dahnda 

• • 

647 

])dgrd or Dogn 

• • 

64S 

PogrS Proper 

• » 

649 

Kandiali , * . 

C a 

650 

KahgrS Dialect 

* » 

651 1 

BhatSali 



Unspecified 

* % 

652 

Gujar&ti , . * . 

* * 

653 

Standard 


654 

Ndgarl 


655 

Bomhafj Dialect 



1,313,000 

289.672 


12,762,689 

2,807,628 

2,258,789 


1,397,146 

38.990 

2,130,064 

116,000 


2,432,024 

1,229,227 

668,727 

10,000 

636,600 

14,000 

S52,S01 

10,646,227 

? 

? 

? 


I KtTKBKE oy SPBAIcaai, 

Survej Estimates (1891). Ac<sording to Census, 1921. 

1,280.000 


6,869,201 

8,519,729 

353.600 
145,500 
891,200 

356.600 


Rxmabs:s, 


16,233,596 

14,795,309 


The difference between the fiforea 
of the SvLTwej and those of the 
Caueue is due to the fwit that the 
latter Inolnde maxij spefthers of 
Lahnds, See Xiahnda, above 
(No, 416). 


418,678 


The dlfferenoe between the Ugaree 
of the Surrey and those of the 
Ceufiua is probably due to the 
EsngrX Dialect being included in 
the lattef as a form of Standard 
j Pa£gxbl. 


1,019,609 I 

9,55 1,992 -^ocoriUng to the Survey, the utintber 

^ * 1 epeakow of QajarSti in 

1 countrlea of Mhich it was the 
I • , ’ vertiooular w.aa 0,313,469. 
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APPENDIX I. 



— 1 

NUMBEB 07 SfEJLXEBS. 


No. 

Name of Langoage or Dialecfc. 

Suivey Estimates (1891). i. 

ccoTding to Cenens, 1921. 

Bemabes. 

666 

Gama4*a , . • • * 

/ 

... 


667 

SurHi 

/ 

... 


658 

AndwHa or BhdihelO' • • • 

P 

• 9 • 


669 

Dialect of Das tern Broach . • 

? 

a«» 


660 

Bar si Gujamtl . . • . 

P 

... 


661 

Char atari , , . . . 

f 



662 

BdtldoLrl . • • 4 • 

f 

... 


663 

V a4odarl • . ♦ . * 

? 

... 


664. 

Gdma^ia of AhMedabad * • • 

f 

... 


665 

Battanl . . . • • 

? 

... 


666 

Kdthi^dwadi , . • • ■ 

2,596,000 

... 


6S7 

Jhiilawfi4i . . . • • 

437.000 

... 


668 

Sdratlii . . . • • 

783,000 



669 

Halsdi .... - 

770,000 

... 


670 

Gfibilwfi^ , . . . • 

631,000 



671 

Unspecified . . . • • 

26,000 

... 


672 

Fhordsdl . * • • . 

10,150 



673 

Khdr^^wd . . . . • 




674 

Pat^null . . • • • 

5,800 


The Sar? e; figures refer only to the 
speakers found in the Bomhty 


122 


presidency. 

675 

Kdh:arl . , « . • 

... 


676 

Tdrimukl or Ghisdd% . . . 

1,669 

... 



Unspecified Dialects . . . 

l,S30,m 

• • • 


-677 

Bhili 

2,691,701 

1,866,617 

The difference between the Surrey 
figures and those of the Geuitni is 
due to variation in els ssifioBtiou. 

In regard to many dialects it is 
ioripessible to decide definitely 

678 

Bhlll or Bhilodl .... 

1,163,872 


679 

Aklrl ...... 

30,500 

... 

whether they belong to BbilL to 
GnjarSti, or to Uljasthini. The 
olassification of the Survey has 
been made with Eome care, and 
is most likely the more correct. 

680 

Andrea or Bahd4l .... 

43,600 


681 

Bdon , .... 

43,000 

... 


•682 

Barel ..... 

1,000 

a. • 


683 

Chdraril ..... 

1,200 

... 


684. 

Chbdh^^rl . . . . ‘ 

121,258 

... 


685 

Dehaumli ..... 

45,000 

... 


686 

Di>o4^^ .... 

60,000 

... 


687 

1 "QubU ...•<* 

14,050 

... 


688 < 

Gdm^fl . . . . ^ 

48,715 

... 


689 

Girdsid .... 

90,700 

.... 


690^ 

Bab'ufd ..... 

950 

... 


691 

KbkkaTil ..... 

232,613 



092 

Kdlall ...... 

40,000 



693 

iMag^rl .... 

44,500 

... 


694 

1 Mdtochl .... 

30,000 

... 


695 

Ndharl or Bdglanl .... 

13,000 

... 


696 

JSldih°4* , . . . . 

12,100 

... 


697 

JVon . , . . . 

? 

... 

The figures ol the Census of 1001 
wen* 346. The number of speakers 

698 

Panchail .... 

560 

... 

was not refordod for th i tJnrvey 
or in the Census )f 1921 

699. 700 

Par'^dhl (5fL10) and f&kaphdri {Bi^38) 

3,648 

... 

Pir*ilhi and TAka^ikiri are really 
the Innguago, as spoken br 

A ..ft- n 

701 

Pdw^ri . . . . . 

25,000 

... 

aifTcreui tribes* 

702 

Jiandicat . • . • . 

500 

... 


708 

Barp% Bh%il « . . . • 

87,540 
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497 


Seri&l 



Nimnxs 07 B:pmMxxRB, 


Name of L&ncnuuFe or Dialect. 

Surrey Eatitnatee (L891), 


EsicanKs. 

"So. 



According to Censne, 1921, 


704 

Edtk^vi 


8,000 



ro5 



120 



706 

w&^ix 


525,375 



707 

Kb&ndSsi 

. 

1,258,066 

213,272 

The remarks made against BlaQi' 
iKo. 077} opplr also liere. It ia 




817,736 


certain tliKt many eveabsxa of 

708 

Standard 



this laQ{!uaKS eaeaped eiitimer> 
atios aa saeh at the Cenaos. 

709 

K'un^hdn • • 

. 

400,000 

... 


710 

I)dhg% . 

. 

31,700 

... 


711 

Eakgdf% 


3,630 

... 


713 

Bajastb&nl 

. 

16, *98,260 

12,680,662 

In the C«Q«ss, aome speaken o< tkia 
Jauctuife were recorded u epsak- 
ing Hindi. 

713 

Mdrwwfi 

• # 

6fi88^9 

.4* 

714 

Standard 

* 

1,691,160 



716 

Eastern 


1.974,864 



716 

MsrwSii- pliu^^btol 

49^ 




717 

Gbx^yr^i , 

15»000 




718 

Ajmer Dialect 

208,700 




719 

Merwara Dialect • 

17,000 




730 

Utwlfi . 

1,387,100 




781 

Mirwira . • 

64,600 




723 

SarwEp 

15,000 




723 j 

KhairftTl « 

228,SS^ 




724 ' 

Southern 

. 

477,670 

... 


726 

G5dwli|i - • 

U7,000 




726 

Sirdhl 

179,800 




727 

Standard 

171,300 




728 

Abu L6k-fa[ Boll 

2,000 




729 

Sa5tb-kl Boll 

6,000 




7S0 

Deoyfiwsti 

86,000 




731 

M Rrw&fl-Gu jarftti 

66,270 




7S2 

Western . • 

- 

685,649 

... 


733 

Tbaji 

480,900 



1 

734 

M fix wS,|-i-SindM 

131,960 




736 

Pbafki 

72,789 



i 

736 

Northern 

• 

1,359,146 



737 

Blk^nfirl t 

643,770 




738 

Shekhftwfit'i 

488,017 




739 

Bag;1 

387,360 



1 

740 

Central Eastern R^attkan% 

2,907,200 

... 

1 

741 

J aipuYi 

. 

1,687,899 



743 

Standard . . 

790,231 




743 

T6rawfi.tl . 

342,654 


1 


744 

Kfitbairft » 

127,967 




745 

ChatLTfisl • « 

182,133 




746 

Ns^rcbsl * 

71,675 




747 

Bftj&wati • 

173,449 




748 

KisbangaTbl . 

a • 

116,700 

... 


749 

AjmSri * 

• « 

111,600 

... 


760 

HftTantl 

a m 

991,101 1 

... 

j 

751 

Standard • « 

943,101 




7&2 

SipUl • % 

48,000 

i 


L. 
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Number or Spbakers. 

i 

Serial 

:so. 





Name of Language o? Dialect. 

Survey SZstimates (1891). 


Remarks. 

t 

According to Census, 1921- 

763 

North-'EasUrn E^jastham 

1,570,099 

* . « 


754 


1,121,154 

... 


7o5 

standard . . . 253.300 




756 

B&iihl . . 222,200 




757 

NahgrS irswitl . 169.300 



i 

758 

Kather MSwatl . . 193,300 

Unspeeilied . 282,554 




759 

Ahlrwafi or Hirw&ti 

448,915 

... 


760 

Malvl ..... 

4,350,507 

... 


761 

762 

Malvl Proper or Ainri 

Baiigri or Raj-wayi .... 

j- 3,87-2,328 

... 


768 

Sdndwari ..... 

203,556 

... 


^64 

Mixed Dialects 

274,723 

... 


765 

Hofthangabad Dialect . 126,523 




766 

Pliaiwari . . 119.000 




767 

Bhdyarl . . . 11,000 




768 

Katiy&i . . 18,000 




769 

PatM ... * 200 




770 

Elma4^ .... 

474,777 



771 

Banjari or Lahhdm 

158,500 

.•« 


772 

liabhfttil of Pan jab and Gnjarat 

23,733 



778 

Other Banjari .... 

131,855 



774 

KakSri ..... 

40 



m 

BahrapiS ..... 

2,872 

... 


776 

Gujarl .... 

297,678 


The firares originally available for 
the Survey were altogether moom- 
plete.the iaugange not having been 
recorded in the Oensng of 1801. 
The Survey figures here given are 
bafccd on those of the Census of 
1011. All the dialeeth mentioaed 
are dealt «itb in the Survey, 

777 

Gujuri of Hazara 

j. 26,619 


778 

Ajir! of Hazara .... 


779 

Kashmir Gujuri ... 

25-2,692 


780 

Gujari of the Flaias . 

19,362 

... 



Unspecified Dialects 

451,115 




Pah^ii Group .... 

2,104,801 

1,917,537 


781 

Eastern Pah%i, Khas-kuraj or Naipfili 

US, 721 

279,715 

The number of speakers of this 
language in British India neceeaa* 

78*2 

Standard . j , . 

143, fn 

279,713 

rily fiiictuates. Moat of them are 
temporary immigrants or GdrkhS 
soldiers. 

783 

Fdlpa . ..... 

... 


784 

Central Paharl ... 

1,107,612 

8,S5S 

[ The CeiiBus liguies are certainly ia- 
; correct. J^uraerons speakers must 

785 

Kumanm . ... 

430,788 

. . . 

have been returned as speaking ‘ 
Hindi. 

786 

KhasparjiyS , .... 

75,930 

... 


787 

Phaldakotiya 

20, 90S 



788 

Pachha! ... 

05,750 



789 

Rau-Chaubhaiei .... 

56,679 



790 

iUa-Ohaabhaiai Proper . 6^375 




791 

Standard of Naiui Tal . 18,04.7 




792 

Chhakfttiyfi ^ 25,800 




793 

RSmgarhiyS „ . , 3,957 




794 

BfizSri . * . * 3,000 




795 

Bhabarl of Bampur * . . 

300 



796 

KumaiyI - • . . . 

37,690 



797 

Chaugarkljiyft • . . ^ 

37,210 



798 

Gartgfila . . . , . 

37,784 



799 

Dsnpuriyil . . . * , 

23,851 



800 

SdriysB , , , , . ^ 

19,860 

... 
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Seriftl 

No. 




Numbek of 

^PBAERBS. 1 


Kaoie of L&nga&c^ or Di&lect. 

i 

Survey Estimates (lS9lk 1 

1 



KBMABrS. 



1 

Vccording to CeusuB, 1921. 

801 

A»k6t5 


. 

f 

10,964 ! 




802 

SirSli 



12,481 i 

I 


... 


803 

Job&rl 



7,419 i 




304 

Garhwal^ 


• i 

€70,824 1 


... 


806 

SrlnagariyS . 



12.01 « i 


... 


SOS 

or Ra^hwsli . 



63,057 




807 

L&hbyfi 



9,748 


— 


808 

Dafiaalj& . . ' 



17,023 




809 

Badb&ni . • 



U,10S 


... 


810 

Mijhi-Kainaiyt 



33,011 


... 


811 

NagpuriyS 



51,831 


... 


812 

Salini 



229,768 


... 


813 

Tebrl or Gangftpftriya 



240,281 


... 


814 

Western P&hari 



85S,4.68 


1,688,915 


815 

Jaunsdrl 



47,437 ■ 

1 



816 

SirmauTl 



124,562 




817 

DbSrtM 



82,739 




818 

Oirlpftrl • « 



24,364 




8ia 

Bi44au 



17,469 




820 

J^ag\dt% . • 



22,195 




821 




188,768 

a 

4^?02 


8^2 

EiS^faall Proper 



43,677 



823 




50,211 




824 

- Simla Sirajl . 



28,833 




825 

BarS|1 



7,894 




826 

' §6rach5H 



2,428 




827 

Klrni 



8,938 




828 

Kdcbl 



61,882 

J 



829 

Satlaj Group • • 



38,893 




830 

§5ddohi . . 



18,893 




831 

Outer Siraji 



20,000 




832 

KuH Group 



84,631 


' 126,793 


8S3 

Kulal * “ 



64^0 




884 

loner SirB]! . • 



20,651 




835 

Sainji 



10,000 

- 



836 

Mandi Group . 


• 

212,184 


237^,934 


857 

HandaS].! 



i 160,000 




838 

Chh6ta Bangha}! 


* 

) 




839 

Jffan^S&li Pahari or Mapdi 

Sirajl . 


10,000 


... 


840 

SukStl . 


9 

52,184 


•• 


841 

Chamba Group 



109,286 




842 

ChamSfi}! 


• 

68,338 




843 

Gadl or BKarmaarl . 



14,946 



The Sonray fiRirei fut p»dl we 
b&sad OTi tba Tpcp«U.ttott egorea M 

844 

CharBM • • 



27,301 



tae i.euen.a oi iswi, xnw 
sequent Ceitdues vbop » '*»*• 
iacteaae In tB# The 

Somr figures ate 

845 

Pabgwili 



3,701 

- 

139,262 

846 

'Bhadrav>dh Group • 


« 

2i>,617 




847 

Bhadraw&b] . ^ 


a 

f 20,977 




848 

Bha}Ssi 


« 

3 




849 

Pa^rl . ^ 



4,640 

r 




Vnipecifiod 





702,224 



Unapecified Pahipl . 

J 


• 


: 

34 

i 

i 

8* 


▼01u 1,'^ABXX. 





ITitmees oe SPMXsag. 


beria! 

Ki). 

Xame of lasgsage or Dialect 

Sarvey Estmates (1891), Acsoriicg to Ganuas, 1921 

ESMAEKa, 


UEclassed Languages . . . 

101, S?1 

15j5S8 


850 

Soi 

852 

Barnsnaskl or KlajHiia 

StiVikHird of Mm:ii'h§iif 

Jfmjiihw or Biihin of Imi 

? ! 
1 

f 

D «< 

3 « D 

C e 4 

The speakers of this lanpage have 
never been subje^teii to aCerw 
aad thair number is miknowu, The 
langUM^i? and its dialectic lanu* 
tions tira fieHCribed in the Survey, 

85S 

Andamanese , . . , . 

6 0 a 

580 

Not dealt within the Survey. 

854 

855 

856 

Gipsy Languages .... 

BeliM 

BIMI ..... 

101, 671 

u 

15,018 

0« » 

( » • 

These are mostly secret laagnagee, 
aud,a8 such, their EjumbetB can 
krdly be obtained with any acou* 
racy by the ordinary operatiouB of 
a ceasna, The Survey figurea are 
the result of local inquirips, 

857 

I)9M ...... 

is,m 

e » 9 


85S 

Gdfoii 

f 

« 

sat 


859 

Gttl§did ... , 

m 

tl i 


860 

Ealjan , , 


tat 


861 

Kachkadii , . , . 

? 

B tl 


862 

. . . 0 « 




863 

Bofd . . . . . « 

m 

! 

! 


884 

Mockm . , , . 

so 

«e« 

i 

865 

Malar 

2,m 

M • 


866 

Mi/dnwdU or ‘Lkdrl . , , 

f 

04 li 


867 

MOitl 

tfm 

» * « 


868 

Gdl 6 » . . I . . 

2,814 

6M 


869 

Benilim . , , . . 

1,2B 

a a t 


870 

^asad) . t . 9 0 . 

2f00 

« « 4 


871 

..... . 

U,B0 

O.B 


872 

i. 6 • 9 4 B 

25 

t 0 t 



Language noli returned . . 

at) if 

8,664 

1 
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Appendix lA. — Details of Languages and Dialects. 


^'Srsal I Name of La^ gcage or Draleet. 

1 ^ 0 . 


U 2 


3 

4 


7a 


8 

13 

34 

26 


27 

28 


29 


30 

31 

42 

43 


44 


45 

4 B 

m 

48 

49 I 


51 i 


52 


i 


67 


Atsstric Family 
AastrO'^Nesian Sub^Family 
Malay Group 

AmBiro« Asiatic Stib^FamUy 
j Moii»Klimer Branch 
I Mon-Kbnier Group 

Mon . . « . . 

! Palaung-Wa Group 

* Palaung . » . . > 

Wa * . . . r 

Yanglam , , , * . 

DaBa'v*. . . . . - 

Others ..... 

j Khasl Group . • • . 

KhasI ..... 

Nicobar Group 

Nicobarese .... 
Munda Branch 

I Kberwari . . . . 

I Kurku . . ^ . 

I Kb ana .... 

; Jafing . . # • , 

* Savara ..... 

1 

{ Gadaba . .... 

i 

I Karen Family 
j Karen ..... 

] Man Family .... 

i 

Yao ...... 

Miao or Hmbng, 

TibetO"Chine»e Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 
Tai Group .... 
Lao . .... 

I Siamese . . . • . 

1 Lii ..... 

Khun ..... 
Dave ..... 
Shan ..... 
Ahom , . . . . 

Khamtr , . . . # 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 

I Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

I Tibetan Group 

1 

I Bhotia 


NUMBER OF LANOUAtiEF AND UI ^EEeT^. 


ACCOSDIXG to SrST£Y ACCCBEI^-G TO 1921. 


Laugaages. 

Dialecttr, 

Uangnageto. 

j D aleeta. 

7 

14 

18 


. . . 

» * 9 

2 

i 



o 


I 

... 


, . • w 

1 7 

i 

14 

16 

11 

! 1 

3 

\ 10 

\ 

... 

... 

I 

i c a « 



1 

, ... 




' 

... 


1 e 

^ ft 4 • 

.. . 


, 1 

i 

. . . 

. . . 

i ^ 

1 


. « . 

1 




1 ' 

i; 

.. . 


' ri 

i O 


1 

3 

'' 1 


] 

3 

' 1 

j 



... 

i ^ 


... 


i 1 

... 

6 

11 

! 6 

11 

1 

11 

j 1 

11 

> 

... 

‘ 1 

i 

... 

1 


1 

... 

1 


! 1 


1 


! 

! 1 

1 

... 

‘ 1 

. . . 

I 1 

’ 

... 

. . S 

1 

' 14 

« • b 

• . I. 

1 ] 

14 


... 

! 2 

... 



! 1 
< 


. • - 

... 

I ^ 

... 

116 

86 

1 124 

15 

3 

4 

1 

7 

... 

3 

4. 

7 


- . . 


I 

. .. 

. • • 

... 

j 1 

• * * 



i 

... 

1 

1 


i 

... 

i 

... ! 

I 


1 

1 

1 

... 

1 



... 

1 

^ 1 

1 



82 

117 j 

IS 

32 

31 

20 

6 

1 

14 

1 

6 

\ 

14 

1 

6 


S K S 
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APPENDIX I-A, 


Seiial 

«o. 

i«aiDe of LaagT3ag« or Dmleet. 

NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. “ 

AOcoaDisro to Sirs ray. 

Aocoediko to Census, 1921. 

Languages. 

Dialectf. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 


PronominaHzed Himalayan Group 

22 

16 

10 



TFestern Suh-Gronp . . , . 

11 

. . . 

4 


n 

Manchati or Patni 

1 

. . . 



73 

Cbamba LaLuli . • . . . 

1 




74. 

Bunan .... . . 

1 

... 



75 

Kang^lOi, Gondja, or Tinan .... 

1 

. . . 



76 

Kanashi 

1 

. . . 

1 


77 

Kanauri ... ... 

1 

... 

1 


78 

Hang'kas ...... 

1 

. . . 



79 

Darmiya ...... 

1 

... 



80 

Chaudangsi ... . . 

1 

... 

1 


81 

Byangsi ...... 

1 




82 

Janggali ...... 

1 

... 

1 



Bastern Su^b* Group . , . . 

11 

16 

6 


83 

Dhimal ..... 

1 

• • • 

1 


84, 

ThamI ...... 

1 

... 

I 


85 

Limbu ...... 

i 

* . . 

1 


86 

Yfikha . . .... 

1 


1 


87 1 

Kbatiibu ....... 

1 

16 

1 


88 ! 

Eai or Jimda . . .... 

1 

... 

1 


106 

Vayu or Hay .... . . 

1 

. . . 



107 

Chepang 

1 

... 



103 

Kufiuada ...... 

1 

... 



109 

Bhramu ...... 

1 




110 

Th&ksja .... . . 

1 

* ■ • 



1 

Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

9 

1 

9 


111 

Gurung 

1 

* • 

1 


112 

Murmi ...... 

1 


1 


113 

Sunwar ...... 

1 


1 


114. 

Magarl ....... 

1 


3 


116 

Newarl 

1 

1 

1 


118 

Rdog or Lepcha ..... 

1 

... 

1 


119 

ELami 

I 


1 


120 

Manjbi ....... 

i 

... 

1 


121 


L 

... 

1 



North Assam Branch «... 

B 


5 


122 

Aka or Hni&so . . * . . . 

1 


1 


123 

Abor 

1 


1 


124 

M iri , . * . ^ 

1 


1 


m 

Dada , * . , < , 

i 


1 


126 


1 

... j 

1 



Assa]XL«Biirm4^io-<Brai2ch • 

76 

51 

92 

9 


or Bodo Group . « . . 

9 

16 

9 


LS7 

MM, Bodoj or Plaias Hftoh&r! 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

- 

130 

1 BAhmg 

1 

... 

1 
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Serial 

Xo. 

Name of Lan gunge or Dialect. 

13 L 

Dima-sa or Hills Kachari 




134 

Gard 




142 

Kocli 




148 

Hablia . ... 




151 

Tipura or Mrangf 


• 


152 

Chuttya 




lo^ 

Moran .... 

• 




Naga Group . 

« 

♦ 

0 


JPesiern Ndgd Snb^Gi'oup 


m 


154 

Angami .... 




159 

Sema 



• 

162 

Rengma or UnzH 




165 

Kezbama . 





Central Ndgd Sub* O roup 




166 

Ao or Hatigorria • « 



• 

169 

Lhota or TsOntsu 




170 

Teagsa Nag& 



* 

171 

Thakami 




172 

Yachumi 





Saltern Ndgd Sub* Group 



• 

173 

Angw&nku or Tableng 




174 

Tamlu or Chingmegoa 




176 

Banpara . 




176 

Mutonia . • » . 




177 

Mobongia, Borduarift, or Paniduaria 



178 

Namsangia 




179 

Chang or Mojung 




180 

Ai>8iringi& 




181 

Mosbang 

• 



182 

Sbaogge 





Ndgd* Bodo Sub-Group 

• 



183 

Empeo or Kacbcba Naga 

« 



187 

Kabai or Kapwi 




188 

Khoirao . . , . 





Ndgd*Kuhi Sub* Group 




189 

Mikir . ... 




194 

Sopvoma or Mao Naga 


0 


195 

Maram .... 




196 

Miyangkbang 




197 

Kwoireug or Liyang • 


0 


198 

Tfingkbul 




202 

Maring . . . 


• 

a 


Kaobiii Group 

« 

• 

« 

90S 

Kaobia , . . • 


- 

• 


Ku]d.-Chiii Group . 

• 

• 

• 




APPENDIX I-A. 


4i1% 


T 


NUMBER OF liANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


I 


Serial 

Mp 

1 

1 Nac^f-* of or 

! 

i 

j Accoi3T>ij<ro TO SuaTEji, 

AocosDiNG TO Census, 1931. 

’ luang uagea. 

Dialects. 

LsDgitagcs 

Dialects. 



1 

• * • 

1 


206 

Manipurlj Meitbel, Katlie. or PooEi 

1 

... 

1 



Northern Ohm Snh^Qroup . 

5 


O 

* * • 

m 

Thado » « . « . . . 

1 

4 

1 

* « « 

2 IS 

S ot oC 0 • o * • ® 


... 

1 


213 

Sivin , . , » * 



1 


214 

Halte . . . . - ^ 

1 

... 

1 

m m 9 

215 

Paite *,.««•• 


... 

1 



Central Chin Snb^^ Group « 

5 

7 

4 

8 

SIC 

Sh'ar:kia or Tc^sbon . « . . - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S19 

Ijai . . . o 

1 

4 

1 

7 

224 

Liishei or Dolien , , . • 

1 

2 

1 

... 

227 

Banjog^f ..... 

1 

... 

1 


228 

Pankbu 

1 

.Of 

.. . 

... 


Old KiiM Stib-Gr&up . « - . 

15 

5 

13 

. . « 

22V 

Hrilogklioi, RaD^khdl, or HraBgehai 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2S2 

flalliim ... 

1 

2 

J 

... 

236 

Langroiig . . . c ... 

1 

... 

... 

. 

237 

Aimol » .... 

1 


1 

... 

238 

Cbirii . • . 

1 

... 

1 

... 

23S 

Kolhreng or Kolren 

1 


1 

... 

2i0 

Korn . . . 

1 


1 

... 

241 

K}au or Clia.w ....... 

1 

• • 

1 ! 


242 

Hmar ....... 

1 


1 i 

. . . 

243 

Choto . . .... 

1 


1 1 

. . 

344 

Muplsik . » . . . . 

1 ! 


.. 

. . . 

345 

Karum . . .... 

1 

... 



346 

Purum ..... 

1 ‘ 

... 

1 


247 

Anal ....... 



1 


248 

Hiroi** Lam gang . , , . . 

] 


1 

1 

... 

249 

Vaipliei . * a . . , 

... 


1 


1 

1 Southe?*n Chin Suh^^ Group 

S 

... 

6 

. . . 

350 

1 . i 

f Cbinm^ <. ..... 

I ' 

1 

1 

... 

1 

251 

1 

Welaiiug 

1. : 

1 

i 

... 


253 

Cbinbok ....... 

1 

i 

... 1 

... 

1 

253 

Yindu ....... 

j i 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

... 

364 

Cliinboa . . . . . , , i 

1 

{ 

1 


255 

! TaungJita ... . . 

i 1 


1 ^ 


256 

Kbyang or Shd . . * 

! 1 


1 


267 

Kbamij KbweymL or K-iinii 

I ^ 

... 

1 

... 

268 

! Anu ..... , . 

j 

j 

... 

1 

... 

359 

M^haiig . . , . . . . 

i 

j 

... 

.. 


Barma Group 

2 

1 

16 

... 

280 

Maingtiha * . * . . . 

... 

... 

1 


S51 

Bzi or Mm « « 



i 

■ 
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Serial 

Ko. 

Xame of Latigns.a^e cr Dialect 



NTMBEB m 

ACC3BDX>a lo 

I.£i.;:ig*usge-’, Dialects. 

S AND DIALECTS. 

AccoBrJi^G ro CE^sra, 1921. 

262 

Lasbi 



» 


^ ss a 

j. 


263 

Mara , ^ 


. 

& 



i 


264 





1 

... 

1 

. . = 

265 

Burmese , . « ^ 





««e 

1 

- 

266 

Arakauese 


ffi 


1 


I 

... 

267 

Taun^yo . . , . 




... 


1 

... 

268 

I nfli a * . . • 

« 



... 

... 

I 


26f* 

Dana 

a 





1 


270 

Tavoyan .... 

• 

. 




i 

. . . 

271 

Chaimgtha 




... 

... 

K 

... 

272 

Yanbye .... 





... 

1 


272tr 

Others .... 




... 





Lolo-Mos‘o Group . 




.•e 

ft ft ft 

11 

. - . 

278 

Loio ♦ . « . 


© 


1 

i 

‘ i 

1 ^ 

... 

274 

AIo-s^o 





1 

1 

, 1 

1 

f » * 

275 

Lisu .... 



ft 

I 


I ^ 

1 

! 

276 

Aka .... 





1 

1 


277 

Kwi .... 




• 

.. 

1 


277® 

Others .... 






i 



Sak (Lui) Group . 



ft 

1 

i 2 

4 

. . . 

278 

Loi .... 


ft 

9 

1 

2 


... 

2S1 

Kadu .... 


ft 



! 

1 

1 

282 

Daingnet 


ft 

ft 



1 


283 

G anan « . • 






1 


284 

Sak or Tket 


ft 




1 



Dravidian Family 


a 


I 16 

23 

15 

S 

. . . 


Drayida Group 




7 

10 

7 

. . 

285 

Tamil ... 




1 

6 

1 

... 

293 

Malayalam 




1 

1 i 

i 

1 

... 

296 

Kanarese 



ft 

1 


1 


301 

Kodagu or Coorgi 




1 

i ... : 

i 

1 

... 

802 

Tulu p . • . 



« ] 

1 


1 


803 

Toda . . . - 




1 

1 

... i 

' 1 

... 

304 

Kota 


ft 


1 

t 

i 

1 

... 


Intermediate Group 




5 

6 1 

6 


306 

Kuralch or Orao 


ft 


1 

... 

1 ' 


306 

Malhar .... 




... 

... 

1 

... 

807 

Malto or dialer . 




1 

... 

1 

.• 

808 

Kuiv Kaiidhl, or Khond 



* 

I 


1 


309 

Kolami .... 

• 



1 

2 

1 

... 

313 

Gondi .... 




1 

4 

1 

ft « i 


Andhra Language , 

m 


ft 

1 

7 ^ 

1 


819 

Telugu 

• 

• 

ft 

1 

7 

1 

1 

... 


North-Western Language 

ft 

ft 


1 

1 

1 1 


828 

Brahui . • . . 

• — — — 

4 



i 

j 

i 

1 1 

1 

... 
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j NUMBER, OP Languages and dialects. 

Serial 

No. 

Name oi Language or Dialect. 



Aooobding to 

StTEVBY. 

AcooBiiiNG TO Censtts, 1921. 




Lamgnages. 

Diftlects. 

Languagea. 

Disilects. 


Serai-Dravidian Hybrids 



2 

• a « 

ft • » 


329 

Ladhadi , , . - . 



1 

... 

... 

.. , 

330 

Bharia . . . . 



1 

•• 

... 

. . . 


Indo-European Family 



38 

402 

26 

9 


Aryan Sub-Family 


« 

38 

402 

26 

9 


Eranian Branch 



8 

35 

3 

1 


Persian Group 


• 

1 

5 

1 

1 

331 

Persian . * • . . 



1 

5 

1 

1 


Eastern Group 



7 

30 

2 



AfffhanisianSaluohistan Sub- 

Group 


8 

26 

2 


337 

Pashto ..... 



1 

20 

1 


360 

Ormun or Bargista 



1 

... 

... 


sai 

Balochi .... 



1 

6 

1 

. , 


Q&alohaJi Sub^Orotip 



4 

4 

. . . 


370 

1 

Watti 



1 

... 



371 

..... 



1 

1 

. . 


373 

Ishka^mi .... 



1 

2 

... 


S77 

Munjani or Mangi . 



1 

1 

... 



Dardic or Pisacka Branch 



13 

22 




Kafir Group . ... 


• 

9 

2 


... 


Kafir S'ub- Group . 


f 

4 

. . . 



379 

Bashgali ..... 



1 



... 

380 

VV ai*~ala « . • » . 



1 

. . . 



381 

WasT-veri or Veron 



1 

• • ■ 



3S2 

Askkund ..... 



1 

. . . 




Kald^d-Pashai Sub-Group . 


1 

5 

2 



383 

Kalasha ..... 


• 

1 

... 


... 

384 

Gawar-bati or Narsati 



1 

... 



385 

Pasbai, Lag^maai, or Debgani 



1 

2 


... 

38a 

rj*Tri ..... 




. . • 



389 

Tirabi , .... 



1 

■ o . 

• ft ft 



Khowai* Group 



1 

• •• 

1 


390 

Khow&r, Chitrali, or AniiyH . 



1 


1 



Dard Group .... 



3 

20 

8 


391 

Sbin& . . . 



1 

7 

1 


399 

K&sbmiri .... 



1 

6 

1 


407 

K5hiBb&m . . . . 



1 

7 

1 



, Indo-Aryan Branch 



17 

345 

19 

8 


Stmahrii 





/ 



Ouimr Sub*Brmch 



7 

110 

8 

3 


North-Western Groiip . 



2 

31 

2 

2 

415 

LabodA or Western Pafijftbi 



1 

24 

1 

2 

445 

Sindbi « . . . . 


, 

1 

7 

1 



1 Southern Group 

m 

• 

1 

39 

2 

1 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or DlaJeot 

SL’MBEB OF LANGUAGES AXD DIALECTS. 

Aooobdiso to SzmyEY, ; Aooosding to Cbkeits, 1923. 

Language#. 

Dialects > 

Languages, 1 

Dialects. 

4.55 

3farath! 

1 

89 

i 

1 

491) 

Siiiglialese 

... 

... 

1 ^ 

. . . 


Eastern Group 

4 ! 

40 

4 


502 

Oriya 

1 

2 

1 


506 

}3ihari 

[ 

10 

i 


529 

Bengali • . . . * . 

1 

16 

1 


552 

Assamese * 

1 

3 

1 

« • t 


Mediate Sub^Branck * . . 

f 

IS 

1 


567 

Eastern Hindi . ^ . 

1 

18 

1 



Inner Suh^Branch ... - 

9 

217 

9 

3 


Central Group ..... 

6 

161 

6 

1 

581 

Western Hindi . , .... 

1 

39 

1 


632 

Panjabi ....... 


io 

1 

1 

652 

Gujarati 

1 

21 

1 

• »* 

677 

Bhili 

1 

26 

' 1 

f « • 

707 

Kbandesi 

1 

3 



712 

Rajasthani ... . . 

1 

55 

* 1 

} 

♦ * a 


Pabari Group • . • . . 

3 

66 

3 

i 4 

781 

Eastern Pahari; Khas-kurftj or Naip^i 

1 

1 

! 

i 1 


784 

Central Paharl . . . . . . 

1 

26 

! 1 


814 

Western Pahari . • * . 

1 

•29 

1 1 

4 

i 

Unclassed Languages .... 

2 

19 1 

2 


850 

Burushaski or Khajuna .... 

i 

1 


... 

863 

Andamanese . . .... 

... 

... 

1 


S54 

Gipsr Languages ■ . . , 

1 

18 

1 

* 


Total for all India . 1 

t 

f 

179 

544 

188 

49 
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Mon-Khmer Branch 
Mon- Khmer Group 
Palaung-Wa Group 
Khasi G roup 
Nioobar Group . 
Munda Branch 
Karen Family . 
Man Family 


177,293 

177,293 

2 , 874,753 


549,917 

189,263 

147,889 

204,103 

8,662 

3 , 973,873 

1414,026 

591 


Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chtnese Sub-Family 
Tai Group .... 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group .... 
Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Kon-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 

Bodo Group .... 

Naga Group .... 

KacMn Group .... 

Kuki-Chin (:Jroup 

Burma Group .... 

Lol6-Mos‘o Group 

Sak (Liii) Group 

Dravidian Family 

Dravida Group . ... 

Intermediate Group 
Andhra Language 
North-Western Language 
Semi-Lravidiau Hybrids 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sab-Family 
Eranian Branch . 

Persian Group . 

Eastern Group .... 


1,984,512 

12,885,346 

4,205 

926,335 

4,205 

926,335 

1 , 980,307 

11 , 959,011 

399,742 

440,263 

205,508 

231,886 

93.978 

107,841 

100,256 

100,537 

36.910 

80,482 

1 , 543,655 

11 , 438,266 

618,659 

716,690 

292,799 

338,631 

1,020 

151,196 

567,625 

796,314 

62,652 

9 , 335,595 

••• 

75,686 

••• 

25,145 

53 , 073,261 

64 , 128,052 

30 , 940,550 

37 , 2 S 5..591 

2 , 180,858 

3 . 056,598 

19 , 783,901 

23 , 601,492 

165,500 

184,308 

2,452 

; 

231 , 874,403 

232 , 852,817 

231 , 874,403 

232 , 852,817 

4,617390 

1 , 987,943 

7,579 

6,268 

4 , 610,311 

1 , 981,676 
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Name of Langnaj:e-Groop. j 

Kr,\f!3E» OE Spkaeees. 

Survey Estimatos Af’eordmg to Ccn-tuSa 1021. 

Oardic or Pisaclia Branch 



* I 

1,195,902 1 

1,304.319 

Kafir Group ..... 



I 

r; j 


Ivhowar Group * . . . 



ft 

? j 

121 

Darcl Group .... 



ft) 

1,195,902 ! 

1,304,198 

Indo" Aryan Branch 



ft 

226,060,611 1 

229,560,555 

Sanskrit . • . . . 

(b 



... j 

356 

Outer Sab-^Branch .... 




117,778,342 \ 

123,328,825 

NorthL-Westerii Group . 

ft 

« 


10,162,251 ; 

9,023,972 

■Southern Group .... 

a 

ft 


18,011.948 1 

18,797,831 

Eastern Group .... 

• 



89,604, 14;i I 

61,171,923 

Mediate Sub-Branch 

ft 



24,511,647 i 

1,399,528 

Inner Sub-Branch . . . • 




83,770,622 i 

139,166,945 

Central Group .... 




81,60.5,621 

137,249,408 

Paharl Group .... 




2,104,801 1 

1,917.537 

Unclassed Langfuagres . 


« 


101,671 1 

15,598 

Total for all Indian Languages 


ft 


290,085,893 j 

1 

315,525,781 
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APPENDIX II 

Iiist of Grramopiioae Becords available at the time of writing this Yolnme. 

[Sets of these records have been deposited for the use of Students at the India 
Office Library, the British iMuseiim, the Eoyal Asiatic- Society, the School <ii‘ Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dabliii, and 
Edinburgh, and the lastitut de Prance.] 


Languap^e, 
with Serir^I Xc. 

Appendix L 

Fiwiaee. 

Distirguisbing No. of Ficcorl. 


MOX-ivHMS)E. 






3. 

Mon or Talaing . 

* ' 

Burma 

• 


5501-AK.. 5510-AK. 

4. 

Katurr Palaung * 


Do. 

• 

ft 

1 5498-AK., 5527- AK. 

7. 

Eanaw 

* 

Uo. 

* 

« 

5525|-AK. 


MUNDA. 






15. 

Sant5li 


Bihar and Oriasa 

• 


3297-T., 3298-y., 330 l-Y. 

1C. 

Munduri 

i * 

Do. 

• 


3290- Y., 329 1-T., 3292-T.. .S303-r.. 

i 3305-y., 3306-y. 

19. 

Kada-kn 


Central Provinces 

• 


6460- AS., 64G1-AK. 

80. 

Ho . 

« * 

Bihar and Orissa 


• 

3294-Y., 3295-y., 3296-r„ 3299-T., 

3300-T. 

25. 

Korwa 

» * 

Central Provinces 

* 


5457-AK., 545S-AK., 5459-AK. 

20. 

Knrku 

» • 

Do. 

* 

• 

5477- AK., 5478-AK.,5479-AK., 648S-AE. 

27. 

Kharia 


Bihar and Orissa 


.| 

32S9-y., 3293-Y. 

29. 

Savara 


Madras 


f 

n 

136-AK., 137-AK. 

30. 

Gad aba 


Central Provinces 


i 

• 1 

5471-AK., 5472-AK. 


Do, 


Madras 

ft 

ft 

139-AK., 140-AK., 141-AK. 


KAREN, 






32. 

Bwe , 


Burma 


ft 

5511-AK, 

32. 

Karenni (Red Karen) 


Do, 

• 

• 

5503- AK., 6515- AK. 

33. 

Eareiibyu (White Karen) 

Do. 

ft 


5514- AK. 

34. 

Sgaw 

• , 

Do, 

ft 

• 

5605- AK., 5507- AK. 

35. 

Pwo . 

# ft 

Do. 

m 

• 

5504- AK., 5506- AK. 

35. 

Mopwa 


Do, 


ft 

6512-AK. 

36. 

Tatingtha 

» w 

Do. • 

J 

ft 

tt 

5500-AK. 



Lansrnage, 
ivitli Seri.i! in 
Appendix 1. 



115, Newarl 
204!. Chingpaw . 

219. Lai 

255. Tauiigiiha . 

f?) 256. Southern Chin 


267. Tanngyo 

268. InJ^a 

269. Danu 



Dislinguishmi' No, of Record. 


nited Provinces 
Do, 



j 55ia.AK. 

5517- AK. 

5518- AK. 

55131-AK. 

5508- AK., 5509- AK. 


6951- AK, 
6950- AK, 

6952- AK. 

5519- AK 

5533- AK, 
5531-AK, 
5502- AK. 

5520- AK. 
5497-AK. 
5499- AK. 

5523- AK. 

5524- AK. 
5526- AK. 
5530-AK. 
5528- AK. 

5534- A K. 
5621-AK. 


, 6522- AK. 


5o32-AK« 


, 6529-AK. 



LIST OF GRAMOFHOKE MCORDS. 


m 



Langur gfi, 
with Serial Ko. in 
i^ppendis L 

i 

PiTOTmeo. 

! 

KstingiibhiBg Nd. 4*1 Iteeord. 


DRAVIDIAN-^wM. 





29S. 

Malavalam , , 

- 

Mai'as 


113- A K., 114- AK., M-i-BK., 145- BK.. 
150-BK..161-BK., i56-BK., i57-BK. 

296. 

KaBarese 


Bombay 

. 

5635- AK., 5536-AK., 5537-,-iK. 


Do. . . . 

• 

Madras 

. 

UO-BK., 147- BK., 152-BK. 

298. 

Eadaga- 

- 

Do. . . . 

• 

115- AK,, 120- AK. 

299. 

Knramba * 


Do. . . . 

• 

129- AK. 

301. 

Kodagu 

« 

Do. . . . 

. 

118-AK., 119- AK. 

302. 

Taja . ' . 

* 

Do, 

. 

116-AK, 117-AK., 132.AK., 133-AK. 

303. 

Tocla . * t . 


Do. . . . 

• 

122- AK, 123-AK. 

304 

Kota . « . . 

• 

Do. . • 

• 

124-AK, 125-AK. 

305. 

Kurj^ . 

« 

Bihar and Orisaa 


S302-T. 

308. 

Kui . 

« 

Madras . . 


134- AK, 135- AK, 138-AK 

309. 

Kalami 


Central Provinces • 

- 

5482- AK, 5483- AK. 

313. 

GOn^i 


Do. 


5466- AK, 6467.AK. 

317. 

Maria . , . 

« 

Do. 

« 

5462- AK„ 5463-AK 

318. 

Parji 

• 

Do. 

• 

5468- AK., 5469- AK. 

319. 

Tebgu . . * 

V j 

Do. 

♦ 

6476- AK. 6476-AK 


Do, 

* 

Madras . ■ . 

t 

159-BK., 164-BK, 165.BK. 


INDO-ARYAN. 






Sanslait 

* 

Dnitod Pi'ovinces . 

• 

6954-AK., 6955-AK., 6956.AK., 6957- 
AK. 


Vedic Sanskrit . 


* « • 


6953- AK. 

44r». 

Sindlii 


Bombay . 

* 

5702- AK., 570S-AK., 6704- AK 

447. 

Siraiki Sindhi 

. 

Do. 

. 

5706- AK. 

448. 

Tiiai’eli 

. 

Do. 

* 

5705- AK 

455. 

Maiithi , . * 


Do. 


5540- AK., 5541-AK, 5542- AK. 


Do, . . * 


Madras 

> 

162-BK., IGS-BK. 

477. 

Berari Marathi . 

. 

Ceiiti'id Pimdnces 

* 

5493- AK., 5494- AK. 

478. 

NSgpnri MiU'Ethi 


Do. 

. 

5489-AK., 6490- AK 

481. 

Mixed Marathi of Chhindwara 
(? Govari). 

Do. 


5484- AK., 5485- AK. 

490. 

Harbi 


Do. 


5464-AK., 5465- AK 
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LaTigiia^Cj ^ ■ 

wxtli Serial Xo, in 

Appendis I. 

j 

Province. | 

No. of Ba-ord. 


IN D 0“ ARY AN — con t d. 





494. 

Eaiika^il .... 

Bombay 



5568- AK., 55S9-AK. 

.502. 

Oiiya . . « . 

Bibar and Orissa 



6590' AK. 5 65yb'AK. 

507. 

MaitMli .... 

Do. 

a 


6589- AK., 6595-AK. 

516. 

Magaki ... 

Do. 

• 

* 

6585- AK., 6593 -AK. 

519; 

Bhojpnri .... 

Do. 

m 

• 

65S6-AK., 6587-AK., 6692-AK., 6593- 
AK, 



United Pro^^llces 

» 

• 

6964- AK., 6965- AIv., 6968- AK., 6969- 
AK. 

626. 

Niigpiiria . • * 

Bilifu* and Orissa 

• 

• 

6588- AK.. 6594- AK. 

559, 

Bagheli 

Central Provinces 


• 

6-191-AK., 5492- AK. 



United Provinces 


• 

6972- AK., 6y73-AK. 

672. 

Chhattlsgarhi 

Coniral Pro^incoB 


• 

5473- AK., 5474- AK, 

585. 

Urdu (Bellii) 

Dellii 



6825- AK., 6826- AK. 


Urd"a (Lackiiow) 

United Provincee 



697-1- AK., 6975- AK. 

586. 

Hindi (Agi’a) 

Do. 

p 


6960- AK., 6li61-AK. 


Hindi (Benares) 

Do. 


. 

6966-AK., 6967- AK. 

592. 

Bmj Bliakha 

Do. 


%> 

6958- A K., 6950- AK 

604, 

Kananjl .... 

Do, 


* 

C9G2-AK., G963-AK. 

610. 

Bundeli .... 

(1 

Do. 


. 

607i)-AK., 6071-AK. 

1 


1 

1)0. , « . . 

Central Provinces 


• 

: 54-80- A K., 54S1-AK. 

652. 

Guprati * . . . ' 

Bombay « 



569G-AK., 5697- AK., 5698.AK. 

674. 

Pat®^null , , . . 

Madras 


. 

160-BK., 161-BK. 

677. 

Bhili (Gujarati) 

Bombay 


V 

5699- A K., 5700- A K., 5701-AK. 


Bhili (MarStlil) . 

Do. 



5544- AK., 5547-AK., 5548-AK. 

707. 

KHandesi , , , , 

Do. 


* 

5543-AK., 55‘15-AK., 5546-AK. 

754. 

Mewati , . , . 

Dellii 



{ 082T-AK., 6b3S-AK. 

759. 

AhSrwatl ... * 

Do. 



1 0828- A K.. 6837- AK. 

770. 

. . . . 

Ceil ti*ul Frovi nces 


, 

I548G-AK., 54S7-AK. 

781. 

KhaB-kura . . , . 

United Provinces 


« 

! 69-18- A K., 6949- AK. 

785. 

Kumauni . . . , 

Do. 


« 

j C9-3-G-AK., 6947-AK. 

804. 

GaynwEli * . . . 

Do. 


* 

1 G<,>.14-AE., 6945- AK. 

1 

816. 

Jannsari . , . , 

1 Da 

1 



» 

: G943-A K. 
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Index of Lanquaoe-names. 


NOTE 


Tbe following Index contains all the language-names occurring in the pages of the Linguistio 
Survey, with references to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of oompleteaess 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from, many different sources 
and more especiallv from the Census Beports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names., given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B, of the 1921 Bombay Census Eeport. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With tbe permission of the Government 
of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these :^mes were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of India, — which did not extend to 
Burma, — their. inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of this Index. 

The only contraction in this Index that needs explanation is the letter L. which appears fre- 
quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard List of Words and Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throi^hout the Survey. 
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NuarsEB or Seeakbes, 

Whees ebaxt with m thb 
X ilHOmSTIC Sfetey. 


Lani^a^e or Dl&ldot. 

Nantiber in 

Arcording 

According 




BsatiRKs. 

Classified 

to the 

to th© 

Volume, 

Part, 

Page. 



List* 

Xiiciguistic 

Cenens of 






Survey. 

1921. 





* 

136 

38,000 

1 

III 

‘ ii 

68, SI, 134 (L.) 

A dialect of Giiro (134), spoken in Assam (Garo Hills) 
and Bengal (Mymensmgh). ^ 

Al>laaypiirya 




III 

' ii 

332 

Another name for Banpara (175). 

Abov 

123 

170 

13,317 

III 

1 ^ 

568,584, 623 (L.) 

A Tihoto-Barman language, ISTortb Aeaani srroup.apokeT^ 








in East Assam outside settled British Terntorv. 
The Censns figures include speakers of Miri (124). * 

Abu Lok-kx Boll or Ratli! 

728 

2,000 


IX 

il 

90,98 

A form of the Sirobi sub-dialect (726) of the Mfirwitpi 








(713) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 

Achaag oa: Chang . 



... 

III 

ill 

3S2 

The Chinese iiaine for Maiugtha (260). 

Achik KuBik 




III 

ii 

68 

Another name for Garo (134). 

Achik, or Caro standard 
dialect. 

135 

55,400 


nr 

ii 

68, 73, 133 (L.) 

A dialect of Garo, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills and 
vicinity). 

Adiya 



... 

... 



Another name for Malay iilam (293), used in Coorg. 

Adknri . • , 

... 


... 

rii 

... 

331 

A form of Hal«bl (490). 

Addli . * . . 

... 

... 


... 



A form ot ‘Hindi’ reported in the Baroda Census 








Report for 1891. 

Adraman 


' 

... 

... 


. .. 

Repoi-ted m the Bombay Census' Report for 1891 aa a 








form of Pa^^td (337). 

Advichaiichi • 



... 

... 

... 


Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1921 ag 








n corrupt Kanarese (296) spoken bv members of a- 
wiiJideriDg tribe in Bharwar. Cf. Haransliikarl 

Af£chani . . • 

... 



... 

... 

... 

A name soinotimes used for Pa^thto (337). 

Af gh anistan - Bal n ch iefcan 
suh-groap. 


4,610,311 

1,981,675 

X 


3 

A snb-gronp of tlnj Kasteru group of the Eraniau 







branch ol the Aryan sab-family of the Indo-Euro- 








pean iaimly of languages. The Purvey figures for 
this sub-group include speakers of languages who live 
out, side British India, in countries not subject to the 
(iporations of th© Census 

AfrXdi 

3S5 


... 

X 

... 

46 

A sub-dialect of tho North-Eastern dialect (338) of 
Pahljtd (337). 

Againso 


... 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Urdu (585) reported in the Bombay Census 








Ho2)()i-t ior 1891. 

Ag*rj - . , * 

4G2 

22,826 


VII 

... 

61, 63, 95 

1 A sa1)-(15aloct ot the Konkan standard dialect (467) of 








Marathi (455). It is »pak«n by the Agaria of 
Ivolaba. ^ 

Aguria . , 

23 

1,616 

524 

IV 

... 

135 

i A lUaloel <3 Khorwarl (If), a Mund» language, spoken 
j in Chota Nag^mr. 

Agurwala 

... 

... 


- 

1 

•• 

1 

[ A naine feouioiiluios ubud for Marwii^i (713). 

Aghanl 

... 

... 


... 

•• 


A ctmruption of ‘Afsbani/ 'i.e, Pashto (337), Used 
in Maiiruh. 

Agliar 

- 

... 


Vf 


! 152 

dilyar (565) sub-dialect of Baghel 








(5.59b Spoken in Banda, U. P. ^ 

Agoria 

Aht . , . . 



... 

IV 

... 

135 

Another spelling of Agaria (23). 

A L(.l<> spuken bc.yond the Burma frontier in 

vy ONicrn L innu. 




* * * 

... 

... 

A^anuya . . 

... 

1 


1 

V 1 

i 

393 

Another name for Assamese (.552), 

Abirahn 

i 



i 


... 

Tiw miiitfo ns Alurani. 

Ahiru^l . . ^ 

... 

... 


IX 

in 

203 

Anuthov name for Khrnule^I (707). 

Ahxri . . . ^ 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

53 (Gr.), 210, 

258, 263, 305 

t^fca-ndard snb-dialoct of Malvi 







(L.). 

Ablrl or Ayari 

679 

3o,r>{x> 

t 

... 

IX 

iii 

5, 63 

A^lmletlol Bhili {677) hpoLon in Cuteln Cf Vrd 
Vill, i, p. 183. 

Ahlrwal 


1 

i 

... 

IX 

ii 

49 1 

Aiitdhor !trme for Ahlnvuti (759). 

Ahjrwaii oi HSrwa^l 

759 

418,915 

... 

IX 

ii 

3, 43, 49, 233 

A snlodudcjct ol North-Esstoi n (753), Raiasthunl f712V. 
Spoken in tho Ss>ui!i-Eu»t Panjab. ^ ^ 

Aboin * * 

' 51 


... 

11 

... 

01, 67, HI, 214 
(L.), 

A Till (SiiiinobtoChiTiese) language formerly simken in 
Assam. Now extinct. 

Abrum 

1 i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ahlraiu, another name for Khand^i 

r- 
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liangnage or Dialect, 


Ajirl o£ Hazara 

Ajmei* fia1>dialQCt 
Ajmer 1 

Aka or Hrasso 

Aka (Akha) or Kaw 


Alba . 

A-uilik 

Aiiiri . 

An 

Anal , • 

Anaola 

Anarya or Paaadl 
Anaw®ia or Bhathela 

Andamanese 

Andtora 
Andhra Group 


Aiigami 


Number oi 

SpEAKlES. 

1 According 
to th© 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Cunsas oi 
1921. 

750 

! 

3S7 

200 


25,619 

... 

208,700 

... 


Whbeb ubalt with nr ths 
LiKaciSTic Suavsr, 


llSKABSg. 


74^9 111,500 


192 725 


347 I 750 I 3,065 


680 43,500 

658 


119,763,901 [33^601,492 


154 1 35,410 43,050 


probabl^'^ Knki-Ohin# reported in the 
Burma LmigraistHC Sarvey as spoken by 3,400 people 
m the Luin Hills. It is certainly not the name es the 
Al>3r 1^123 1 spoken in Asaam. 

293 A Kuki-Chin iaug^aago s|>ok©n. in Maaipnr, The 
SiiTYey Ognros are merely a rongh ogtimafce. 

o5, 193 A dialect of_ShiSa (49) ^ken in Assam. Also c^alled 

* SMm Duan/ * Sham * is Assamese for * Shan,’ and 

* Doan * ia Assamese for * foreign lioiign©.’ 

10, 941, 949, 963 A sab-disieei of the Cmjatri dialect (778) of rtsjaafchani 
(712). Spoken in Hazam. and Swat. Th© Sarvoy 
fignres include the speakers of Gujurl of Hamra 
(777). 


^ sab-(Mabxit of tisi» dialect (713) of Raia- 

sthani «^7i2}. It is spoken in Ajmer©. 

ii I 31, 200 A saMialert of Central Eastern (.710) Rljastliun! 

(712). It is spoken in Ajmer©. 

i 566, 622 (L.) A language of the North Assam gronp of the Tibeto- 
Barman sab-family. Mainly spoken oniside British 
Territory beyond th© Assam Fi-ontior, 

1 This language does net fail within tho renpo of Jhis 

I hurvey. in the Barm.st Liiigmstic aar vev it is ra- 

j ported to be spoken by 33,665 people in th© Semttiem 

Shan States. In tbs Cenaas of 1921 it as classed as 
belonging toebo Lolo-Moh'o greop. See remarks under 
that group. Th© n&m© is sjjolt *Akha* in the 
Gujsetteer of Upper Burma, Part I, Vol. I, p. 692. 

^ language does not fall within tb© ©cope of this 

I bnrvoy. In tho Burma Linguistic Survey it is re- 
portcxl to be spoken in th© Aongtung Southern Shsiis 
State. In the Census of 3921 it is classed as belong- 
ing to th© Lolo-Mob^o gronp. See remarks under sbat 
group. 

Incorrect for Hal-bl (490). 

*• '• A^Moa-Xhiiier dialect spoken in th© Xengifcung Soutbero 

Shan State (Burma). 

“ A dialect of Mikir (189) spoken in. Assam. 

*- ... Another name for Ann (268). 

iii 3, 181, 272, 295 An Old Kuki language spoken in Mauipnr, Tlie 

(D.). Survey figures are admittedly a rough esiaaaaibo. 

• * ... j 4.^. Anaw*lil (658). 

iii 5, 47 Spoken in ilewa Kantha. A form of BfiJli (677). 

ii 388 A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by .knaola of 

Balsar in Surat, 

An uuclassoil language. Spoken in th© Andamans. 
Not doait with in this Survey. 

576 Another name for Telugu (319), 

'284 ; One of tho groups of the Dravidian family of Ian* 

guagee. 

iii 43, 45 (L.) One of the Lui (278) langimges, belonging to the 

Tiboto*Bannaii sub-family, but the ©jcact grouping of 
j wbicii is uncertain. It is closely related to Seuicrmai 

j (279) and Kadu (281). ^ 

ii I 193, 203, 20 A language of tho Weatem sub-group of fch© Naga 

! 246 (L.). gronp ©f languagoe. In Vol. Ill, Part ii, p. 265, it 

: is ctmi pared with Ao. Spoken in the Niga Hills, 

I Assam. 


43, 45 (L.) 


Augka 

Ang-ku 

Ang-sa 

Angw’dnku or XahlGing 

Aiinuuiese . 

« 


X73 5,000 


673 Another name for Aka (122), 

... A Mon- K biner «lsaiect sjvoken in tb© Itengfcun § Soathern 

Shan State. 

... Another name f^r XnSlba (268) , q,t>. 

193, 329, 331, j An Eastern Naga Icnguag© spoken in the Naga llUis^ 

342 (L.). Assamt, and bey on I the frontier, Th© Survey figures 

iucirtdo speakers of Tamlu (374). 

This language was formerly eiasaed as Mon- Khmer. 
It is a mixed form of spoocb, and is now cias^ ae 
Tai. 
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Hemakes. 

Autar'bedt or Antardfi^X . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

69, 70 

Another name for Braj Bhakbd (592). 

Antar Paths. 


... 

... 

VI 


149 

A variety of Gahora (564). 

Ana .... 

258 

... 

712 

in 

iii 

329 

A Sonthem Chin language, which does not fall within 
the scope of this Survey. In the Linguistic Survey 
ot Burma, it is said to be spoken by 684 people in 
Northern Arakan. 

Anaugr 




... 

... 


The same as Nung (277a), q.v. 

AnyaTayok 



... 

... 

• 

... 

A uamt* uaetl in Burma for Yunnaneee. 

Ao or Hatigorria . 

166 

15,600 

30,142 

Ill 

ii 

193, 265, 269, 
292 (L.). 

A Central Noga language spoken in the Naga Hills, 
Assam. 

Apblono 


- 




... 

A sub-dialect of Pwo Karen (35), reportetl in the Lin* 
goistic Survey of Burma oa spoken in the Thatone 
Disbiict- This language did not tall within the scope 
at this Survey. 

Apridi 

... 

*• 


X 


46 

Another, and more correct, s polling of the name Afridi 
(345), q.v. 

Arakanese or Maghi 

266 

4-1,661 

304,549 

ni 

... 

lit 

379 

This laiignnge belongs to tho Burma group of the 
Asaaui-Burnioso Branch of the Tiheto-Burraan Ian- 
gtuigos. Being mainly iptikon in Buniia, it dht not 
fall ^vithin tho 8co-j)e of this Survey. In the Burma 
Linguistic Survey it is reported as spoken by 462,413 
people, principally in Ak^ab, Sandoway, and Bassein. 

Aranga 


... 

... 




Anotlier spoiling of Knagu, q.v. So reported from the 
Chhattisgarh Lendatory States. 

Ara Tala , 

... 


... 

... 


... 

A torm of Tuju (302). 

AravB or Aravu . 

... 


... 

rv 

... 

298 

Another name for Tamil (285). 

Arbani 


... 



... 


A Gipsy language ropoi-tod in the Bombay Census 
Report for 1891. Not since identifietl. 

Are • . , , 

... 



... 

... 


The same as A rye, a name sometimes given to Maruth! 
(465) in Southern India. 

Arleng , , 



... 

HI 

ii 

380 

Another name for Mikir (185). 

Arniya , , . 


... 

.4. 

VIII 

ii 

2, 133 

Another name for Khowar or Chitrali (390). 

Arayid ^ 

... 

... 




... 

Ditto. 

Arshev . . , 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 

A form of (337) reported in the Bombay Census 

Report for 1891, but not since traced. 

Arang 




nr 

ii 1 

1 

411, 433 (L.) 

Another name for Empco (183). 

Arvi , j . . 1 






... 

The same as Arava, q.v. 

ryan Sab-family v ' 


231,8V4,t03 

232,853,817- 

- 

I 

... 

A snb-fainily of the Indo-European If’amily of lan- 
guages. 

Arye or Are 


... 



... 


'Aryan,' a name sometimes given to Marathi (455) in 
Southern India. 

A-sak .... 







Another name for Kadn (281). 

AsaroX , , 



... 

... 



A name soiuotimos used outsido Assam for Assamese' 
(552). 

Ashkand 

382 

1 

1 



VI r I 

i 

1 ii 

2, 29, 68 

A Kafir language s]>oken in Kafirisfean, belonging to 
the Dardicor PiSacha Branch of the Aryan languages. 
It i'^ spoken outside British Territory, and nothing 
i*> know n about it. The name is better spelt AshltS, 
hcc Addenda Majcra, p. S48, whcie more inforumtion 
given about the language. 

A>9b5 or Asbd*zo » 4 

1 

... 


III 

i 

i xii 

331 

Another name for Kb yang or fc^ho (256). 

Asi Lepai 

1 



1 

III 

iii 

; 382 

Another name for Szi (261), g'.o. Cf. Atsi, 

Askotl or Askotiya 

1 

j 801 

10,964 

... 

rx 

iv 

! 110,244- 
! 

j 

A Bub-dialoct of tho Kumauni (785) dialect of Central 
Paharl (784). tSpoken in Almora. 

Asgam-Burmose Branch 


1,543,655 

11,438,266 


1 


A branch of the Tiboto- Barman sub- family ot the 
Tiboto-Ohmese family of languages. It is spoken in 
Assam and Burma, and is d^lo with in Parts ii and iii 
of Voi. Ill of the fc>urYey. As most of the siieakors 
are in Burma, this .Survey did not take cognisance 
of them, and this accounts for the difference between 
the burvoy figures and those of ihe Census. 

Assamese 0 . » 

652 

1,44^,562 

! 1,727,828 

V 

1 i 

2, 393 

A member of the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub* 
Br«-nch of the Indo-Aryan languages. 

AseameM^ Standard 

56S 

869,950 

... 

V 

1 

394,398,487 (Xa). 

The standard dialect of Assamese (562). ^ 
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1 WSOAI SSALiT WX7K ZBT VIDt 

LnrQ-rano Subtit. 

1 



Number iu 


j 





LttoffnaMor XHalect* 

Clflfd&ed 

According 

j According 

1 



Rxmabcs. 



List. 

to the 
Liuguutic 

to fba 
C«i3j(asof 

Volume. 

part. 






Survey. 

1921. 



! 


iLSSfumese. W««tem Dialect 

S$4 

543,500 


V 

i 

; 394, 414, 487 








<L.). 


AwingiS <X) 

. 



... 

III 

ii 

265, 270, 398 

A name sometime wrongly givea to Ao (166). 

Ai^ringia (2) 


180 



III 

li 

193, 829 

A language of tbe Basfcenx Naga sub*group, spoken 



i 


1 

1 


t 

! 

beyond, tbe frontier of North-^west Assam. 

Asfcort 


I 393 

i 

j 


1 vm 

ii 

■ 3,150,186 

j 

A dialett of tbe Dardic language Shi^a (391) spoken 


! 

i 

! 


i 


in thOiAdior Valley of Kaabmlr. 

Asarl . 


i 

1 

15,025 

3,099 

IV 


ai.28,135 

A dialect of Kberwari (14), a language. It ia 


i 

1 

! 

1 


spoken in Banchi and Jaipur (Chota Nagpur). The 
Survey figures are excessive. 




j 

Asaring 





1 in 

ii 

833 

Another spelling of the name AsairiDgia (180), f.e. 

Atiug . 

• 



... 

HI 

ii 

68 

Another name for the Atong dialect (187) of Giro 
(134), £.r. 

Xtong, Ating, or 

Kuchn 

i 137 

15,000 

' 


III 

ii 

68, 85, 135 (L.) 

A dialect of Gird (134), spoken in the Garo Hills and 
Mymensingh. 

At&i . 







... 

Another name for Szi, g.e. The word is also spelt Asi. 

Atfcock Dialect 



... 


VIII 

i 

541, 542 

A form of North-Western Lahnda (433). 

Antlbl 



,, 


... 



Another spelling of Awadhi (558). 

Aadbrl 





... 



An old name for Opya (602), used by the Orissa Gram- 


.. 






maiian Markai^d^ya. 

Aii^rl 


. 




... 


Another name for Ofiya (602). 

Antrang 


... 



IV 

... 

406 

Another name for Knrukll (305). 

Anstnc Family 



3,052,046 

4,529,351 




The name of the great family of languages, of which 






the Austro-Nesiaa and the Austro- A^tic are the two 
sub- families. To tibe former belong Sal6u (1) and 
Malay (2), and to the latter belong the Mon-Khmer 















languages including the Mon-Khmer (8), Phlaung-Wa 
(4-7a), KhasI (8-12), and Nicobar 0^) 
also the Mui^de languages (14-30). l^esaareibecHily 
languages of this family referred to in the Survey or 









in the Census, but there are, of course, many others. 

Austro- Aisiatic 

bub- 


3,052,016 

4,523,790 

... 


... 

8ee the pi-eceding. 

Famil;y , 









Austtu-Nesian 

bnb- 

i 


5,661 




See Austric Family. 

Family. 


1 







Autkali 

. . 



... 

... 

... 


Another name for Oriya (502). 

Aresfca, Language of 



••• 

X 

... 

1, 1), 383 

An ancient Eranian language. Sometimes called Zend. 

Awa . 








A dialect of Khami (257), a Southern Chin language. 








It is reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as 
spoken by 216 people in Akyab. 


A^adhl, Kosall, or Bais- 

1 

558 I 

16,143,548 

... 

VI 


1, 8, 30, 260 (L.) 

A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557), the only language of 
the Mediate Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It 

wari. 


j 

1 

t 

i 






is spoken in Audh, except Faizabad east of Tanda, 
Fatehpur, Allahabad, North Mirzapur, and Jaunpur. 
Also use^l by middle-class Musalmans over the eastern 
part of the United Provinces and over West Bihar, as 
far east, inclusive, as Muzaffarpur. For a corrected 
specimen of the Awadbi of Lucknow, see Addenda 
Majora, pp- 283 IF. For the AwadhI of Rae Bareli, 









see ib., pp. 234 if. 

Awankari . 


443 1 

123,901 j 

... 

VIII 

[ 

1 

242, 432, 449, 
458, 522 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Western form of North-Eastern 
(436) Ijahnda (415), spoken in Kohat (North-West 




i 

1 


I 

1 


Frontier Province), and Jhelam (Pan jab). 

Awaijki 



1 

j 

... 

Yin 1 

i 

242, 449, 458 

Another name for Awankari (443). 

Awi . 

. 

138 

20,000 1 

i 

... 

III i 

! 

i 

ii“ 

1 

68 

A dialect of Garo (134). 

A dialect of Khami (257), a Southern Chin language. 

Ayaing “ 

• • 


i 

( 

1 

1 


.»« 1 



It is reported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey to be 
spoken by 1,000 peoplo in Akyab. 

" 



1 


IX 

iii 

63 

Another name for the Ahlri (679) dialect of Bhill 

Ayain . 

. « 

1 

j 

i 

i 


(677), spoken in Cutch. Cf. Vol. VIII, Part i. 

p. 188. 




Bachadl 


i 

1 

... 

... 

... 


A 3 iatno sometuua* g^ven to Malvl (760), e. 

Baraga (1) 

t ^ 

1 

1 

i 


... 

IV 


j 401 

A name sometimes used in the Tamil country for 
Telngu (319). . 

Badaga(2^ • 

• « 

i 

I 288 

30,656 


IV 


1 363,401 

A dialect of Katuvrese (296), spoken in tho Nilgiris. 

^adages 

« • 

I 

i ... 

1 

- 

... 

IV 

... 

j 317 

1 An old^Fortuguepe name for Tolugu (819). 
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N- 
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Whebb dkabt 
Ljenobistic 

WITH IN THE 
StrBTEY. 


or Dialect. C 

umber in 
ylasaifitfd 
List. 

I 

^.ccordiug 
to the 

d'nguistic i 
Survey. 

iccording 
to th© ^ 
lensus of 
1021- 

Volume. 

P’art. 

Pag©. 

Bbhjlbbs. 

Bwiak ' . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

k Gipsy dialect nioutioned in tiao 1891 Central Prov* 
inoea Census Report. Dfot since identified. Perhaps 
only another spelling ol: Badaga, i.e. Telugu (319). 

Beidayi^l r « 

336 

*•* 


K 


3, 5-37 

A dialect of Persian (331 j spoken in Badakhshan. Also 
much used in Ktibai. 

BMamia « » • 

Badhaul 

609 

14,10S 

... 

IV 

IX 

w 

107 

2S0,S2^ 

of a sinb'Casfco speaking llodd (19). 

L sub»4ialoc(. oi the Gafhvrdl't dialect (80I-) of Central 
Paharl (78*1). fcipoken in Garhwal. 

Bod-kat 

... 

... 


ill 

i 

i 

80 

A corruption of ‘Bcxl-skacl’ or ^tbe language of 
Tibet.’ This naia© is sometimes used matead of 
'Kyamkat/ for the Bhoti.i of Upper Kamwar 
(64). 

Bagari • 

Bagbali or Bagblaoi 




IX 

iv 

1 

586 

llie same as Wu,g“di ^700], q.o 

A form of IfaFaduri (823) spoken in the Punjab State 
of Baghail aiid its vicinity. 

Bagbafcl 

820 

22,193 


IX 

iv 

3?4, 4SS, C31 
(L.). 

A disiictn of Western Pabarl {&14) spoken in Baghat 
(bimlv Hills) ami neighbourhood. 

Barbell (I). _ 
khaiiillj, or Klwab 

559 

4,612,756 

... 

Vi 


1, 16, 122 

A (Siaicet o£ Kasiont Hindi (537), tlio only language ox 
ihc iHediuto Branch ol’ the Indo- Aryan languogea. 
li ss s[.okon hi Bagnelkhand and m fciio south-east o£ 
the U. F. 

B»gbeltC2) . 

560 

3,692,126 


VI 


18, 122. 260 (h.) 

Tlio standard sub-dialect of Uie Bagheli diuloct (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (557). 8poken in Baghelkhand. 

Bagliell (8) . 

623 

35,000 


IX 

i 

560 

A Bub-dialoct of tlio Bnndeli dialoet (610) of Weetera 
Hindi. It iy a nii.'ced form of speech found in 
Chhi'iuwara iC, P.A 

Baghelkbaii^i 

Bigbi . • 




VI 

IX 

iv 

18 

Adthuida to p 
613. 

Another nanio for Bagheli (559). 

A dialect of Kochi (SiS). 

BagblSaii 

Bagla 

Baglani 

Bagravral . • 


1 

1 

i X 

VI 

hi 

1 1 

! 

1‘iS 1 

152 I 

1 

Anotii^dr nauiO for BdgiiaU, q./' 

Aijol-jer iriuio tui* .‘Xngah 

»i 1 j-c "u'’ u'hhjitl (69 o). 

1 A foriu 'jf too Gurar suh-diaie* t (365) oi Al^gholi (559). 
8pckon m Bi aaa. 'JJ P.). 

Bagri * , . . 

739 

3a7,;i30 i 

1 


IX 

4 

1 IG, iJK), 147 

1 

‘ A Lub-dtaio(‘t of ihu Murvvfti'l {haiset (713) of Riija- 
sL'idni ^712). (^poLoa in ihkunor (Rajpwtana) and 
.*.-11, Panjuu. 

Bttgfi of Fazilka • 

614. 

COjOUt) 

i 

! 

IX 

i 

734^ 710 

A form of ibo sr^u.cmrd ffAiU) dhilot't oi Panjabi. 
8p«dion in Surdn Firo-^poi* (Paujabj and noighbour- 
bn^d. 

Bagfi or Viigdl 




i *** 

! 

1 



1 A I'amo m {luaiior lo *^^ 0 ^ <lipyy ias^gtjago of 

1 Br’gf’y, hlocfliuts or PaofT',^? jo HfJi.iy. It is distinct 

S troll the W6'l“dl ((eOfi) thotigh the ntimfi of the 
f tiialccf iH probs-b!^ taken iiom it. 

Bahai 


... 

... 

1 IX 

1 

iv' 

713 

1 A form ol 8nkctl (840) 

Bahawalpm* mixoil aub- 
dialecb. 

' 369 

1 15,790 


! * 
! 

... 

j 328, 4il 

1 A form of too Kaytern Dialoet (365) of Balochl (361), 

! Spoken in tno iialiawal jmr State fPanjab). The 
iSorioy iigineL mcimlo also the speakers of Baiochl 

1 in Lua Buia and Siritl. 

Babawalpuri 



... 

VlJi 

i ■ 

.329 

Anothoi naiiio far the Mshltani dialoet ^126) ol Lalnida 
(415) bpoken m Uio Bah a’.^ alp nr State (Panjah). 

Bahii , 

544 

47,435 

! 

t 



i 

i 19,163,191 

A snb'diaioet of the K.ljbaj^fi uialect (542) of 
Bengali (.529;. Spoken lU the Darjlliiig Tarai 
(Bengal). 

Bahing . 

9C 

) 

1 

HI 


I 327 

' A dialoct of Ivijariibu (87), one of iho £4 stern Prono- 
miiialDfd Hiumniyan ’libeto-Barinun Languages. 
‘Spoken in tue upper \alleya of Nopal. 

Bahtiar » 

. 



li 


1 

A MOii- Khmer language spoken iu Further India, on 
til© loit iiank of the NIekong. 

Babramgala 

. 


... 

vrn 

[ 3 

i Adaenda to p 
50C. 

The naum of a village s uith of the Fir Panjal Pass, In 
IV hi* h in apokeu » dialo* t of Cidbluin (41U). 

Bahrh^la 

77 

5 2,871 

2 

13 

M ii 

ii 259, 31U 

1 A diaiott of Banjarl (771). Spoken hi the Panjab. 

Babatl 

. 




1 


1 Reported In the Bombay Ceusua Report fur 1911 as a 
[ 6tp*iy language spokoii by 54 j>«opi« in Bi^apnr, 

1 
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1 
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Number in * 
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LisL ; 

Accoi ding 
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Lingc’dA 

According ' 
to the ) 
C'.^Ksua of 
19LT. ‘ 

Vchime. 

Part. 

Page. ! 

1 

1 

Baigani 

677 

7,100 

i 

S 

VI 

1 

f 

1 

a6, 174, 231, 233 1 

f 

Bftialyd . • - J 

... ! 

j 

1 

XI ^ 

i 

... . 

131,124 

Baiswari . • 

... 


i 

VI 1 

1 

9, 5S, 260 (L.) 

Bajanr sab-dialect 

343 1 

: 

: 

i 

i 

.39 ; 

! 

Bakhli * - • 

Balahandbu * 

... 

i 


IX ; 

f 

k 

' 1 

iv 1 Addenda to p. 

1 746. 1 

... 1 ... , 

Balaii 


... i 

i 

1 

1 


i 

1 

Baial . • - • 

... 

i 

1 

... I 


... i 

1 


imiali 

91 

; 


Ill 

1 

1 

i ' 

342 (Vocab- 

aiaiy), 350. 

Baldl <» • 


... 

i 

... 

... 

... 

Balaneliar 

... 

... j 

! 

... 

... 


Baljar * - • 

. 0 . 

... 


... 

... 


Baluchi 

S8l 

704,586 

485,-498 

X 


3, 4. 9, 329 

(Dialectsl, 336 
(Grammar), 

Bai^mrl . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


BaUT . . • » 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Baluchi * 

... 



X 

... 

327 

Baluchistan . • 

... 

• s s 

... 




Bams • * • 


*« c 

... 

... 

... 


Bama-Kayin 


... 


... 

... 


Eatuot'lii • • • 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Baniii . . • 




m 

ii 

96 

Banal , « • 

... 



V 

i 

214 

Banaphari (1) « 

566 

5,000 


VI 1 
1 


19, 155 

Banai>harX (3) » • 

i 

616 

335,100 

... 

IX 1 

i 

i 

87, 479, 481, 673 
vi--). 

!]^nrir‘*8i . • 



... 

; V 

i 

ii 

264 

Banaudhi 



... 

1 

V , 
VI 

ii 

260 

116 

Baiifera . - • 

... 


... 

III 

ii 

332 

Banga-bhi'ishii * 

- 

.. 

... 

T 

i 


Bahsrala or BSgla • 



... 

V 


11 

Bn 11 gall 

... 

i 

... 

V 

i 

1 

iiangavCi (11 

588 

3,165,784 

... 

IX 

i 

ii 

1 1,2.66.252,253, 
671 (L.). 

147 

Bfingavu (2). 

589 

875,535 

... 

IX 

i 

66 

Bangnsl) sub-dialect 

• 

. 1 347 

... 

... 

X 

... 

66 




Hindi (557), «jK>k©n % Saigas in Balagha^ (C, F.) 
and tlse vicinity. 

A form of Nati (867). 

Another name for Awadbi 1 558). For a specimen of 
the BKlbiiEfl of Eae Barel:, see Addenda Majom, 

jfp 

A fune of the North-Esfetera dialect (338) of Pa§\jt5 
io3T\ 


A South iD'lian usmc for Marathi {456)3 derived from 
tlio I'anio of the written cbdracter. 

A form of (36). whieh, according to the 

Burma Liuguistsc Sarvev’, ib 'pokeu by 124 people 
in the Southeia Shan State of Mawkmai, 

A form of Siudhi (4^5), wh ch. rc ►ordiog to the 1891 
Bombaj! C3ciisa-< Kepurt, is spoken in Foona* 

A dialect of Khamhu (87) ; which is a langnege of the 
Kaslero Group of the Pmn 'miiiaUzed Hiuial^^yan 
Tibet o-Burman Braiich of languages. Spoken in 
tbf Upper Valleys ot Nepal. 

A name sometimes given to BanjarX (771)? 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A langnajse of the Afghanistan-Baluehistan sub-gronp 
uf the Eastern Branian Lau.nages. The Survey 
hgi^res include an eatimate of the number td speakers 
in PtreiRU territory. Spoken in Ba ochistan (British 
and PerBisu}, and also in Sind and the Panjab. 

A name mentioned in the 1891 Hyderabad C^nsnt 
Report »fi Indicating a form of * Hindi.' 

See Bhotia of Baltistan. 

Incorrect for Balochi (361). 

See North Balnchiatan. 

A name for Barmese {365). This is the name by 
■w’hjch Burmese colloquially refer to themselves OJ^* 
Mraniiia. 

The Burmese name for Sgaw Karen (S4), 

Reported in the 1921 Bamda Censaa Report as per- 
haps a mistake for Bavchi, < 7 .©. 

Another name for the Basgayu dialect of Kdch (146), 
q.r, 

Name of a tribe speaking Haijong Bengali (547). 
Probably the same name as the prec^ng. 

A snb-dialeet of the BaghelX dialect (569) of Kastern 
Hindi (557). Spoken in Hamirpnr (U, P.). 

A sub-dialect of the ISu-ndeli dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi (5S1). Spoken in Bandelkhand, BagnelkUand? 
and Haiuir 3 )ur. 

A form of Western Bhojpnrl 
Benares, 

A form of Awadlii (558) spoken in West Jannpbr 
(U. P.). 

Another name for Banpara (175). 

Another name for Bengali (629). 

Ditto. See Addenda Majors, p. 321. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

A dialect of Western Hindi (5811. Spoken in the 
south-east of the Panja)^- 

The standard dialect of the preceding. 

1 form of the Nortb-EMtern dielecti f838> of PMjtS 
(837). Spoken in Kda* (N.-W. Frontier ProTiBOe). 


(535) spoken iu 
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Lasgaage or Dialect 

Number ir 
Classified 
List, 

1 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

, Volume, 

. Part 

Page. 

1 -EMARns. 

Baiigla . . • 

... 

... 

... 

V 

i 

11 

Another name ior Bengali (529). See Bangala. 

Bangn* * • • 

... 


... 

III 

i 

685 

Another name for Dafla (126). 

Bangrabi 


- 

... 

IX 

i 

395 

The local name for the Kananji (604) spoken in parts 
of Hardoi \,Cr. P.). 

Banjara 

... 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

121 

A form of Xati (867), 

Banjari or Labhanl 

771 

168,500 

... 

IX 

XI 

iii 

255 

5 

A dialect of Eajasthani (712). Spoken, under various 
names, all over India, by a wandering tribe. The 
difference between the Survey figures and the (Jenaus 
is due to differences of classification. 

BauJSrl not of Panjab or 
Gajarat, 

773 

131,855 

1 


IX 

iii 

259, 276 (C. P.), 
261 (Berar), 

272 (Bombay), 
286 (U. P.), 

317 (L.). 

A form of Banjari (771). Cf, Lahhani of Panjab and 
Gujarat 

Banjog! 

227 

800 

3 

III 

iii 

3,107, 144, 161 

(M- 

A language of the Central Chin .sub-gi’oup of the 
Kuki-Chin languages. Spoken in the Chittaconc- 
Hill Tracts (Bengal). ^ ^ 

Bankoti 

468 

1,787 

1 

vri 

... 

61, 64, 128 

A sub-dialect of the Konkan standard dialect (467) of 
Marathi (456). It is a variety of SangameSvari (467) 
used by Musalmana (Vol. VII, p. 128). 

Banla 

... 

... 

.. 

V 

i 

11 

Another name for Bengali (529). See Bangala. 

Bannu anb-tUalect 

349 

... 


X 

•• 

69 

A form of jbhe Sonth-’Western dialect (348) of Pa§Iit5 
(337). Spoken by the educated in Baunu District. 

Baimuoh.1 sub'dialoct 

351 

... 


X 

... 


A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pa^btd 
(337). Spoken by the uneducated of Bannu District. 
It is the true local dialect. 

Banovaddi . . . ) 

f 

... 


... 

*• 


A form of Ofiya (502) mixed with Telugn (319) used 
by people of the Chachadi (Poroja) caste, in the 
Madras Presidency. 

JBanpa 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

A form of Zayein (41), q.v. 

Banpara . • 

176 

1,600 


Ill 

ill 

1 

I 

1 j 

198, 339. 882, 
248 (t.). 

An Eastern Naga Tibeto-Burman language spoken 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. The 
Survey figures also include speakers of Mutonia (176) 
and Mohongia (177). 

Banparl . . 




VI 

! i 

166 

Another name for Banapbarl (566). 

Banswal! 




... 


... 

A name sometimes given to’ Malvt (760), q.v. 

Banun , . 

... 

' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for G5ri, q,v. 

Hanyang^ Banyin, or 
Banyofc. 



... 

... 



A form of Zayein (41), g.n., spoken in the Southern 
' Shan State of Loi Long. 

B&orl 

681 

43,000 


IX 

XI 

iii 

6,174,176, 286 

(LO. 

2 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken by a wandering tribe 
in the Panjab, Bajpntana, and the IJ. P, 

Bifi, Bodo, or Plains 
K^iari. 

127 

272,281 

271,612 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 6,182, (L.), 
195, (Conipara- 
tive Vocab- 
ulary), 

A language of the group of tbe Assam-Sunnese 

branch of the Tibeto-Burman sub family. Spoken 
in West Assam. 

BipA or Bodo Group , , 


618,669 

716,696 

III 

i 

ii 

2,11 

o 

A group of the Atsam-Burmes^ branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family of the Tibeto-Chinese languages. 

Standard dialect . 

128 

178,320 

... 

III 

ii 

5,182 (L.) 

The standard dialect of No. 127. 

Baruri 

825 

7,894 


IX 

iv 

456, 549, 6($e 

A aub-diftlcct of the Kifithali dialect (821) of Western 
Faharl (814). Spoken in Jnbbal State and neigh- 
bourhood in the Simla Hills 

Bardeskarl . 


... 


VII 

... 

163, 180 

A name given to the Kohiani dialect (494) of Marathi 
(466) spoken in Bel gaum. 

Band Boll , 

424 

276,000 


VIII 

i 

239, 207, 299 [ 

A Buh-dialecfc of the stai'dard dialect (416) of Lahndft 
(415). Spoken in Gujnit (Panjab). 

Bfircl 

082 

1,000 


IX 

iii 

5, tiO 

A dialocfc of lllnll (677), spoke® in Chhota Udaipur 
State. 

Bargasta or Bargista . , 


... 

... 

X 

•• 

128 

AnolLer inimo for Ormnyi (860). 

Barmu . . , > 

liarocltki . . . | 



X2S 

** 

1 

... 

A dialect of Bagholl (659) reported in the 1921 
Central In tlitt Crnsuft Beix>it as spoken in Aiaigaih 
andRewa. 

Uarupj V • * 







Another name for JBalochl (3G1). 




... 




Another name for Bahvnpia (776) 

- - , iT 
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EvtlABKi. 
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to tiM 
Lingnaistie 

to the 

Censes of 

Volume. 1 

Paw. 

Page. 




Sorvey. 

1921. 





MwMkel . 



... 

... 

... 


Another name for the STOohl (828) s. of Bashslir. 


879 



VIII 

it 

a, 10 (L.), 89, 

A langaage of the KAfir group of the Xyardic Ian- 






32, lis (L.;, 
133 (Compared 

gaages. It is spoken beyond the N.-W. frontier 
in Kafir istan. tee Katl. 








with KhowSr). 


BasbgJiarili: • • 


... 

... 

Vlli 

ii 

507 

Another name for Garwi (408). 

Bacterl 




VII 

... 

331 

Another name for Hal*bl (490). 

Btiitar • • 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Said to be tlie same as JBoi^ y.t,, but I can find no 
authority for the ixame. 

Baangkalone • 

... 


... 

•• 

... 

i 

A aub-dialect of Pwo Karexi (35), reported iu the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken iu the Thatdn 








District, 

Banugsli^ 




in 

ill 

35.115 

A Burmese name for Haka (220). Also used by the 







Burmese for all Chins who tie the h-ti.- in a fcn'>t «>tt 








the froiit p irt of th " heal. It is a uickuame of the 
people, and, railly, has no reference to language. 

Bavclil 







The name of a Gipsy language reported in th© 1891 







Bombav Census Report am spoken in Hewa Eantha. 








According to the 1921 Baroda Census Rc-port cl>jscly 
related to Mawchl (694) . 

Bavrariaa, language of 

... 

.. 

... 

rx 

iii 

176 

T,q. Baori (681). 

Baytakamzuara • • 

I 


... 


... 

... 

A name sometimes given to Telugu (319). 

Baxarl . • • 

794 , 

j 

2,000 


IX 

ir 

218 

A sub-dialott of the Kmixauix! dialect (785) of Central 



PaharS (784), spoken in Naini Tkl (I^ P.). Also 
commonly used to indicate any bazar jargon. 






Bebejiya 


... 

... 

III 

i 

613 

A form of Chulikata llishmi (126). See Mishmi. 

Bederi 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Another spelling of Vasari (3251. 

Begaiuati Urdu « • 



... 

IX 

i 

128 ^ 

Tlie form of Urdu (5S5) used by respectable Musalmau 
ladies of Lucknow City. 

Beik , . * • 




... 

... 

... 

Another name for Mergn*»8e (272 o), q. v. 

Beldari . • • ; 

855 

5,149 


XI 


2, 5, 22. 

A Gipsy language (So4), spoken by a wandering tribe 




in EAjpatuna (Jnisalmer), Berar, and Bombay (Thanaj 
Satara, Kolhapur, etc.). 

i 




Bellara or Berlara 







8aid to be a form of Tula (302) used in Stmth Canara 






i 

(Madras). Affiliation doubtful. 

Bengali (1) . • • 




V 

ii 

146. 162 

1 

A name given iu Hazaribagh (Bihar and Orissa) to 

... 





Eastern Magahl (518 k 

Bengali \ 2 ) . 

529 

41,933,284 

49,294,099 

V 

i 

|8,U 

1 

A language of the Eastern group of the Outer sub- 
branch of the ludo-Aryan languages. Spoken in 
Bengal For additional iuforuaatioD, see Addenda 
Majoia, pp. 2Jl ff. 

Bengali, Central or 

Stamlard. 

530 j 

8,443,996 

... 


i 

19, 37, 352 (L.) 

Til© standard i'oxmx of Bengali vo29 > , spoken in Central 
Bengal. 

Bengali, Eastern . 

545 j 

16,910,651 


V 

i 

19, 201, 354 & 
355 (L*). 

Spoken in Eastern Bengal and 8onth-West Assam. 

Bengali, Eastern Standard 

; 546 

15,999,430 


Y 

* 

203, 354 (L.) 

The standard forux of the preceiUng, spoken iu the 
country round Dacca. 

Bengali, Northern . 

538 

*6,108,553 

— 

V 

i 

19, 119 

$p*okon in North BongaU 

Bengali, Northern Stand- 

539 

5,439,930 

... 

V 

i 

120, 853 (L.) 

Spixkon in most pis.rts of Northern Bengal, except East 
Purixia. 

ax-d* 








Bengali, Soatli-Eaateni , 

549 

2,310,784 


V 

i 

19, 291, 391 

S^Kxken in South-East Bmgal. 

Bexxgali# South-Eastern 
Standard. 

550 

2,290,784 

... 

V 

1 

291, 356 (h.) 

Spoken iu South- East Bengal, except iu parts of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Bengali Soath*Westorn • 

537 

1 346,602 

... 

V 

i 

19, 105 

SlH^ken in South-Weeterxx Bengal. 

Bengali, Western 

531 

3,967,641 

... 

V 

i 

19, 69, 353 (L.) 

SiK-^keu :u West. Bengal. 

Bengali, Western 

532 

3,888,846 

... 

A’ 

i 

70, S52 (L.) 

Sjvoken iu W ©st Bengal. 

Standard. 







Another name for BaujAri (771 }. 

Bepari . . • 

... 


%*4 




A name for Kanaresa (29«n used iu Sholapur (Bom- 

Berad 


... 





bay). 

ner&4l 

934 

1,850 

... 

IV 

... 

577» 602 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spokeu in Belganm (Bom- 
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1 

1 

1 

Page. 

Hemaeks. 

Berar dialect 

• 

476 

7,677,432 


VI r 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1, 45, 61, 217 

The dialect of Marathi (455) spoken in Berar. The 
Survey figures also include the speakers of the cognate 
dialects sx^okeii in the G. P. and the Nizam’s Domi- 
niona. 

Berari . 

• 




VIL 

1 

' 

217 

Anotlier name for the Varhadi sub-dialect (477) of the 
Berar dialect (476) of Marathi (455). In the C. P. 
this name is also a synonym for Banjari (771) . 

Berga OraS 





IV 

... 

407, 436 

A form of KuruJ^ (305) spoken in Gangpur State. 

Beriya 





XI 

... 

121, 132 

A form of Natl (867). 

Berlay or Berlera 





... 

... 


Otlier forms of the name Bellara, q.v. 

Bet© 


231 

630 

... 

Ill 

iii 

3, 181, 191 

A dialect of Hrangkhol (229), an Old Kaki language; 
It is spoken in North Cachar (Assam), and is some- 
times called Beteli. 

Betell 








See the preceding. 

Betra 








A corruption of the name Bhatri (605), q,v. 

Bettakuruba 


. 






Another name for Kurumba (299) used iu Coorg. 

Betnl, MaivI of 




... 

IX 

ii 

288, 291 

Another name for pholewapi (766). 

Bgliai Karen 





... 



See Bwe, 

Bliabari of Rainpiir 


795 

300 


IX 

iv 

108, 110 

A sub-dialect of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Central 
Pahayi (784). It b spoken in the Eampur State 
(U. P.). 

Bhadauri or T^wargayln 

619' 

1,313,000 


IX 

1 

87, 479, 631, 

573 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Bundell dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi (581). It is spoken in Agpra, Btawah, and 
Jalaan (U. P.), and iu Gwalior State. 

Bliadrawab Gronji 


8-1-0 

25,517 


IX 

iv 

374, 881 

A group of dialects of Western Pahai*! spoken in 
Bhadrawah (Kashmir and Jammu). The group 
includes Bliatlrawahi (847), Blia^esi (848), and PSdari 
(849). 

Bliadmwahl 


847 

20,977 


IX 

iv 

881, 888 (Grwm- 
mar), 916 (L.). 

See the preceding. The Survey figures include also- 
the speakers of BhalesI (848). 

Bliabiti 

. 

i 


... 



... 


A form of CbamSall (842) mentioned in a note on 
p. 268 of the Panjab Census Report for 1891. Not 
since identified. 

Bhal^I 


848 

20,977 


IX 


881, 888 (Oraan- 
inaiO. 

One of the dialects of the Bhadrawah Group (846). 
See above. The Survey figures include also the 
speakers of Bhadrawalii (847). 

BhamI 

BhiinttI « 

• 

856 

14 


XI 


2. 17 

A name sometimes given to Malvi (760), q. v. 

A Gips^ language spoken by vagrant BhSmtos in the- 
C. P. 

Bhuiul . 








A Gipsy language reporteii in the Hyderabad Census 
Report for 1891. 

BiiSnddi 1 . , 


4:04 

8,663 


VII 


61. 63, 106 

A flub-dialoct of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Manlthl (465). It is spoken by Bhapdaris, or palm- 
juice drawers, of Kolaba (Bombay), 

BliangBulI • 








The language of the Bhangsals a well-known trading 
caste in Cutch Probably the same ac ordinary 
Kachchhi (451). 

Bhaiatpuri 








A name given to the Braj Bhakhi (692) spokeu in 
Bharatpnr. 

Bharia , 


330 

330 


IV 

... 

637, 6^10 

A soini-Dra^ idian hybrid form of speech, spokeu by 
Bharifi Gonds in Narsinghpur and Chhindwara 
(C. P.). 

Bliarmanrl . • 

Bbarucbl , 


... 



IX 

iv 

769, 792 

Another name for Oudi (843), q,v. 

The form of Gujarati (052) spoken in Broach (Boiu- 
}>ay). 

Bbazadt 




— 


.. 


A name somotiiaes given to Nimdcjil (770), q. v. 

BhatS&lI 


651 

14,000 

... 

IX 

i 

637ff. 

i A HUb-dialect of the ^)dgra dialoct (647) of FafijabI 

1 (032), sx>okon iu Chainba State (Panjab), 

Bbutlieli. 



... 


IX 

U 

388 

1 Another name for Aiiav(r*'ltt (668). 

BbStlu 


-154 

6,000 

1 

1 

1 VI J1 ! 

1 

i 

11, 184, 212 

A snb-dialect of the Kachchhi dialect (461) of Bindhl 
(445), spoken by Bhatlas of Catch and Kai^bwar 
(Bombay). 


<Z 
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Page. 

Remarks. 

Bbatkal 


... 


1 

... 

1 

i 

... 

Tbe same as the Nawait snb-dialect^ which is the same 
as the Daldl snb-dialect (497) of the Xonkani dialect 
(494) of iMarathl (465). ISTawaits are called 

Bhatkallis in the Madras Presidency. This is tbe 
name nsed in Coorg. 

Bbatnerl 

.. 


... 

IX 

. ? 
M 

734, 742, 794 

An old name for Bhafctianl (642). 

Bbatri . . . 

505 

' 17,387 

... 

V 

VII 

ii 1 

370,434,441 (L.' 
330 

1 A dialect o£ Opya (502). It is a corrupt form of 
[ spoecii spoken in Bastar. 

Bbatri .... 

' 



... 


... 

Said to oe the name of a Gipsy language spoken in 
Sialkot (Panjab). Not identified. 

BbattjSnl 

642 

116,000 


IX 

i 

607, 610, 734 

A snb-dialect of the standard dialect (63S) of Panjabi 
(632), spoken in Bikaner (Bajpntana) and Perozepore 
(Pan jab). 

Bbattu ov BhStu * 




XI 


40 

Another name for tbe Sifsi tribe (871). It is the nam 
used by tbe tribe itself. 

Bhatu 



... 



... 

The name by which the Kolhatis (862) call th 
selves. 

Bhavnagari 




IX 

ii 

425 

Another name for Gohilwadi (670). 

Bhilali 



•• 

IX 

Si 

51 

Another name for the Bhili (677) of Ali^ Raj par and 
Amjhera (Gwalior), both in Central India. 

Bhilan 



.. 


... 


Another name for Bhili (677). 

Bhili .... 

677 

2,691,701 

1,855,617 

IX 

1 

iii 

xiu 

1, 12 (Grammar), 
236 (L.). 

A language of the Central Group of the Inner Indo* 
Ar\ an Branch. It is spoken in Gu jarab, Bajpntana, 
Central India, Khandesh, and Berar, The difference 
between the Survey and the Census figures* is dne to 
variations in classification. The Snrvey fignres are 
probably the more accurate. 

Bbin or Bhilodt 

678 

1,163,872 


IX 

iii 

6, 12 (Grammar), 
14, 236 (L.). 

The principal dialect of Bhili (677). It^ is spoken in 
Gujarat, Bajpntana, Central India, Khandesh, and 
Bej'ar. 

Bbin of Ali Rajpur 

677 


1 

IX 

iii 

51 

Also calletl Bhilali. Spoken in Ali Bajpnr State, 
Central India. 

„ i)f Barnaul . 

077 



IX 

iii 

51 

Also called Rath®vi Bhilali. Spoken in Bar-w-ani State, 
Central India. 

,, of Basim 

311 



IV 

IX 

iii 

561, 665 

174 

A dialect of the Th'avidiau Kolami (309), spoken in 
Berar. 

,, of Borar 

G77 

... 

... 

IX 

in 

174 

A form of Bhili (677). To be distinguished from 
Bhili of Basim (311), whirh is a Dravidiaa form of 
speecb. 

„ of Cbbota Udopur 

677 



IX 

iii 

84 

Spoken in Chhota Udepur State (Bombay). 

of Dliar 

677 


1 

IX 1 

iii 1 

42 

Spoken in Dhar State, Central India. 

„ of Edar 

077 


1 - 

IX 

jii 

14, 23G'(L.) 

Spoken in Edar State (Bombay), 

,, of Jhabna 

677 


... 

IX 

iii 

49 

i Spoken in Jhabna State, Central India. 

„ of Khandesb. 

677 



IX 

iii 

151 

Spoken in Khandesh (Bombay). 

„ of Mahikaatba 

677 



IX 

iii 

5,11 

Spoken in Mahikantha (Bombay) . 

,, of Mewar 

677 



IX 

iii 

1 21 

1 Spoken in Mewar State, Rajputaua, 

„ of Naaik . . j 

677 

... 


IX 

iii 

145 

j Spoken in Naaik (Bombay). 

„ of i^imar 

677 



IX 

ill 

174 

1 Spoken in Nimar (C. P,). 

,, of Panch Mabals . 

677 



IX 

iii 

47 

( Spoken iu Pancli Mahals (Bombay). 

„ of Rajpipla 

„ of Ratlam , 

677 

677 


... 

IX 

IX 

iii 

iii 

84 

, 35 

! Spoken in Rajpipla Stat4> (Bombay). 

I Spoken iu Ratlam State, Central India. 

Bbilni • 

BbilddI 

- 


... 


... 


j Another name for Bhili (677). 

Another name for the Bhili dialect (67S) ot Bhili 
(677). 

Bblmdi 


... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

Reported in the 1911 Bombay Census Report as a 
Gipsy language spoken by 4 people in Kewakautha. 

Bbisasari 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census Roporfc as a form 
of Fasl^td (337). Not identified. 

Bhogsa 

Bhdi . . - . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Another spelling of Bhuksa, q.v, 

A form of Goijdi (3131 rapoiteil from Saugor (C. P.) 

1 hut now probably exfcinel- 


If 


Sir a 
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Bhoi Mikir . 

lai 

10,080 


111 

ii 4 

^80,408,432 (L.) I 

i dialect of Mikir (189). It is a mongrel mixture of 



that language with the languages ot neighbouring 
tribes. Spoken in the Khuai ami Jaintia Hiils 
(Assam). ' Bhoi* is the Khasi toim tor any subject, 
non>Khasi, tribe. 











Bhojparl 

619 i 

>0,112,608 


1' 

ii 

5, 40, 186 1 'J 

Ph© most westerly dialect of Biharl (506). Spoken in 




Bihar aiul Orissa Ranchi, Palaniau, Shahabad, Saran, 
and Champaran) and, in the Unitetl Provinces, in East 
MiriKapur and, noi*th ot the Ganges, as far west as the 
western border ot the bistrict ot Benaies and a line 
















running thence northwards through Tanda in l'y2abad. 

5 , Northern Standard 

521 

6,165,151 

... 

V 

ii 

42, 224, 328 (L.) t 

ipoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in Gorakln)nr 
and Basti ^U. P.). 

„ Southern Standard 

520 

4,324,293 


V 

ii 

42, 186, 327 (L.) s 

Spoken in Shahabad, Saran, and Palaiuau (Bihar and 
Orissa), and In Ballia and Ghazipur ^U. P.). 

„ Wostern 

Bbonda 

523 

3,939,500 


N’ 

ii 

42, 43, 248, 328 i 
(L.). 

Spoken in Azamgarh, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Benares, 
Ghazipur, and Mirzapur ^U. P.). 

Reported in the 1891 Madras Census Report as the 
language ot a sub-division of the Porojas, Probably a 
broken torra of Ojiya v^SOS). Cf. Par^a. 

Incorrect for Bhdtia (57)- 

A naiijc flometsmes given lo Malvi (760), q.v. 

Bbooty 

Bhopali 

Bhotania 




111 

i 

14 

An old name for Bhotia of Tibet (58). 

Bhotia 

57 

205,508 

231,885 

111 

i 

14 

The general name of the group of dialects of which 
Bho(ia ot lib^t or Tibetan (^58) is the most impor* 








iant. bee the tollowing entries. 

„ of Baltistan, or 
Baltl 

59 

130,678 1 

148,366 

III 

i 

32, 140 (L.) 

JSpoken in Baltistan (Kashmir). The figures also in- 
clude those tor Bhotia ot Purik (60). 

„ of Bhutan, or 
Lhoke. 

69 

5,079 

' 10,526 

) 

[11 

i 

129, 143 (L.) I 

bpokeu in Dar 3 iUng, feikkim, and Bhutan (Bengal). 

„ of Garhwal 

66 

4,800 

... 

III 

i 

100 1 

Spoken in Garhw'al (U. P.). 

„ of Khams 

71 


... 

III 

i 

136 I 

Spoken in Eastern Tibet, which was not subject to the 
operations ot the Survey. 

„ of Ladakb, or 

61 

29,806 ' 

83,802 

III 

i 

51, 140 (L.) 1 

Spoken in Ladakh. 

Ladakhi. 








„ of Lahnl, or 

62 

1,579 


in 

i 

69 

Spoken in Lahnl. 

Lab oil. 








„ of Nopal , 

... 



III 

i 

113 

Another name for bharpa Bhotia (67). 

„ of Purik . 

1 60 

, 130,678 

148,366 

III 

i 

42, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Purik (Kashmir). The figures also include 
those for Bhotia ot Baltif^n (59). 

„ of Sikkim or 

68 

20,000 

10,046 

III 

i 

119, 143 (L.) 

Spoken in Sikkim and Darjiling (Bengal). 

Dd-njopg-ka. 








„ of Spiti 

63 

3,548 


in 

i 

88, 142 (L.) 

Spoken in Spiti. 

„ of Tehri Garhwal, 
or Ja4 

65 

106 


111 

i 

91 

Spoken in Tehri Garhw’al State (U. P.). 

„ of Tibot, or 

Tibetan. 

58 

1 7,968 

; 8,995 

m 

i 

iii 

14, 72, 141 (L.) 

3« 

Spoken in Tibet. In Vol. HI, Part ii, p. 72, the 
colloquial torm of the language ia called the Central 
dialect ot Tibet. In Part iii, p. <5, the language is 
compared with Burmese and Lushei. Tibetan belongs 
to the Tibeto- Himalayan Branch ot the libeto-Jbnr- 
man feub-tamily ot the Tibeto-Chinese Jbamily of 
languages. According to the Linguistic Survey 








ot Burma, speakers ot Tibetan are also tound in the 








Putao District. 

„ of Upper Kana 

&4 

t 1,544 

1 

111 

[ i 

86 

Spoken in Upper Kamwar (Panjab). 

war, orNyam 








kat. 

Bhd^ia Lama 




II] 

[ i 

73 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet, or Tibetan 
(68). 

Elhdyarl 

vec 

r ii,oo( 

) 

IX 

] ii 

58, 288, 293 

A sub-dialect ot the Malvl dialect (760) of Rajasthani 
(7l2), spoken in Chhindwara P.). 

Bhrama 

. lOS 



ii; 

I i 

i 178, 180, 399, 40£ 

j A language of the Eastern sub-group of the Pro- 
nominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman sub-family. 








Spoken in West Nepal. 

Bhnaxil 

• - #• 




••• 

... 

A name soiuetimes given Nimadi i770), g. 

Bhvkii « 


... 


IS 

] i 

1 70, 319 

A TOonffrel form of Braj Bhakha (692) s|>oken in Naini 
IW District (IT. P.), 

t , .. 
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EBMiHKS. 

Bbulia . - 

5S0 

13,560 


VI 

... 

26, 251, 255, 261 
Ci^.) 

A snb-dialect of the Chhattlag&rbi dialect (5721 of 
Bastem Hindi (557). Spoken in Sonpur and Patna 
States. It is nsnally written in the Opi^a chajracter, 
and Is hence often, but wrongly, classed as a dialect of 
that language. 

Bhuini&i 

1 



• 

s 



Another name for Binjhwari (678). 

Bbninij 

17 

1 

79,078 

137,309 

IV i 


21, 28, 94 

A dialect of Kherwari (i4). Spoken in Singhhhnm, 
MorlAanj, and the vicinity (Bihar and Orissa). 

Bhunjia 

491 

2,000 


Vil 


2, 219, 330, 372 

A snb’dlalect of the Marathi (456) of the C. P. (476) 
spoikOn in Raipur (C. P.) 

Bhutanese or Blintaiu 

. 






A name sometimes used for Bhotia of Bhutan or Lhoke 
169). 

Bhntnner 



... 

IX 

i 

734 

An old name for Bhat^iani (642), 

Bhayau 




IV 


80 

A language reported from Sambalpnr (Bihar and 
Oriss>a). It is probably a form of Mu^4^^ 

Bhnyonki . 


... 


... 

... 


A uame sometiuies given to Malvi (760), q, v* 

Bighota-kl BdU 




IX 

ii 

44 

Another name for Mewati (754). 

Big Shan 






... 

See Tai Long. 

Biharl 

506 

87,180,782 

7,331 

(3A34S,430) 

V 

i 

ii 

2 

1 

A language of the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. Spoken in 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and (east of Mirzapur, and 
north of the Ganges as far as the western lK>rder of 
Benares District, and thence np to a line ranning 
north through Tanda in Pyzabad) the U. P. Within 
this area, however, high-cl^ Musalmans speak Urdu 
(585) and nuddle-ciass Musalmans speak Awadhi 
(55b). The principal dialects of Biharl are Maithili 
(607), Magahi ^.5xb), and Bhqjpurl ^,519). Regarding 
the Oen^ua figures, see no. 60J. 

Biharl Hindi 


... 

... 

VI 


118 

A name applied to the form of Awadhi (558) spoken 
by Musalmans in Saran (Bihar and Orissa). 

Bijapnri 




IV 


881 

A name used for the local f<M*in of Kanareee (296) 
spoken in Bijapur. 

Blkaneri 

737 

543,770 


IX 

H 

4, 17, 130 

A form of the Northern sub-dialect (786) of the 
Marwarl dialect (718) of Rajasthani (712), spoken in 
Bikaner. 

Bilaspnrl 




IX 

i 

671, 677 

Another name for Kabluri (687). 

Biliclu 




... 



A dialect of Mopgha or Mc(p'wa,'£.o., spoken on the 
borders of Tonngoo and Earenni Idstricts (Burma) . 

BUochi 




X 


327 

Incorrect for Balochi (861). 

Biloz . , . • 




... 


... 

The Tamil form cf the word ^ Balochi * (861) 

Biltnm of Yasiii . • 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

551, 569 

Another name for the War^kwar dialect (862) of 
Bnru^ski (860). This is the name given by 
Leitner. It is spoken in Yaam. 

Biluchl 

... 

... 


X 


827 

Incorrect for Balochi (861) 

Bingblee 


... 


... 



Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Singhalese (499). ? a misprint for ‘Singhlee,' 

t.e. SinghalT. 

Binjhia 

Bin jhwari or Binjhwall . 

578 

9,662 


IV 

i 

VI 


135 

25, 234, 241 

Another name foi Brijta (24;. 

A 8ah-dialed3 of the Chhattasgarhi dialect (572) of 
Eastern Hindi ;^557i. It is a jargon spoken by 
Bin jhwars, Bhumias and Bhunjias, in the east of the 
C. P. The name is derive** from * Vindhya * 

Birahul 



... 

IV 


619 

Another spelling of Brahui (828) 

Blraratl yhar 


... 

... 

... 


... 

The Oriya (502) spokec by Biraratis in tue Mcrbhanj 
Stato. 

Birhip (1) • 

Birhtp (2) . 

18 

1,234 

258 

IV 

IV 

... 

102 

21,28, 102, 20 
(L.). 

A name given to Khapa (27) in the J«bpur StaU 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), one of the Mu^^ lan- 
guages. It is spoken ir Chota Nagpur. The name 
means 'Jungle-man.* 

Blrhut 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The Oriya (502) spoken by Birhute b the Orissa Tri* 
butary States. 

Bjrjbasl • 

BirjSa 

..c 

... 

... 

1 *“ 

••• 


Another spelling of Brijboai, q.v 

Anothw spelling of Brijia (?4*^ 


TS 
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Birohi. 

1“ 


1 

IV 

t 

)19 

Another name for Ilrabui (328). 

Biruhi .... 

... 


I 

IV 


S19 

Ditto. 

Bishn'upnTiya 

BiS^an .... 

819 

17,459 

•• 

V 

IX 

i 

iv 

tl9 

1(56, 493, 531 (L.) 

Another name for Mayiing (555). 

A snb-dialect of the Sirmanr! dialect (816) of 
Western Pahar! (814), spoken in Jnbbal State, Simla 
Hills (Panjab). 

Black Miao 



... 



... 

Anotlmr name for He Miao, 

Black Biang, Black Yin 

Blaimaw 


... 

... 

... 



Other names for the Shan-Yang-Lain dialect of Yin 
or Riang, q,e. 

A form of Pwo Karen (35), q.v. 

Bodo .... 







Ancfclier name for RdyA (127). 

Bodo Group . 







See Bird or Bodo Gronp. 

B&bar! 




IX 

ii 

486 

Another name for Vhdrasii! (672). 

Boki .... 



... i 




An nnclassod langnage reported in the Bnrma Lingnis- 
tic Survey to he a form of Shandn spoken by 400 
people in Xorth Arakan. Shandn is said to be' prob- 
ably a variety of Yindn (233). Shandn is another 
name for Ohin (I''ol. Ill, Fart iii, pp, 55, 126). 
Yindn belongs to the Southern Chin Groap. 

Bombay Dialect . 



•• 

VII 


62, 93 

Anotlier name for the Par^blu snb-dialect (458) of 
Konkan Standard Marathi (157). 

Bombay Dialect • 

655 



IX 

li 

380 

A dialect'of Gn 3 arrit! <'652) spoken in Bombay City. 

Bona! .... 

... 






Repoited in the 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Mariithi (135). Not since identified. 

Bondili 



■■ 



... 

A Madras term for the Hindustani (582) spoken b,N the 
Bondih caste. To be distingnished from Bnndeli 
(610). 

Bontawa 


■ 

' 

III 

i 

274 

A (lialott of Khambu (87). A * Kinlnti ’ dialect 
spoken in the upper vnlle\ s of Nepal. 

Bor «... 

... 


- 




Said to be a form of Bard (127). Probably merely a 
corruption of the word. .Also called Ratar, a name 
not oDcnhore identified. 

Bordnaria . 




111 

ii 

193, 334 

Anotlier name for Mohongia (177). 

Bori .... 





... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
ot (iaiarati. Probably a corruption of Bdhari, i.«., 
Vhdrasrn (672), 

Bor-Mnthun . « 




IJI 

ii 

333 

A form of Mntonia (176). 

Brae . . * • 


... 




... 

See Bre. 

Bragitsa 



... 



... 

Another spelling of Bargista (360). 

Brabmani . . • 

... 



VII 

- 

222 

A name given in Akola (Berar) to the form of the 
Varhadi dialect (477) of Marathi (455) used by the 
educated. 

Briihui , - - 

328 

165,500 

184,368 

IV 


286, 619, 649 (L. 

) Tlie North-Western Dravidian language. It is spoken 
in Kalat and Chagal (Baluchistan). 

Braj Bhakha (or Bhasha' 
or Antar'bgd!- 

) 592 

7,864,274 

... 

IX 

i 

1, 2, 69, 571 (L.) 

[ A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in Aligarh, 
Mnttra, Agra, Farnkhabad, and vicinity (U, P.), and 
in Gnrgaon (Pan jab). 

,, „ Standard . 

593, 594 

4,203,469 

... 

IX 

i 

69, 70, 80 (Gram 
mar), 271, 571 
(D.). 

L-j The standard form ot the preceding. Spoken in the 
country round Agra and Muttra. 

Braj Bbaklia, Xortb- 
Western 

597 

1,967,021 

•• 

IX 

; * 

[ ; 69, 70, 812 

Spoken in Bnlandshahr, Budaun, and the Naini Tal 
Tarai. 

„ South ern 

598, 599 

652,003 

... 

IX 


ii 69, 70, 322 

Spoken in Gnrgaon and Bharatpnr. 

Br& . . . , 





... 

... 

See Bwe. 

Brek . , . , 

, 41a 


616 


... 

... 

A dialect of Karen (31) spoken in Karenni, The 
language was not dealt with in this Survey. Also 
called Prfe. 

Brij . 

. ... 



... 


... 

Another name for Braj Bhakha (592). 

BrijHsi . . 

• 

.. 


X3 

[ 

121, 141 

A form of Nat! (867). 

Bri jia or Koranti , 

Brijki . , 


k 3,00C 

> $2£ 

I 

1 

r 

135 

- 

A dialect of Kherwari (14). Spoken in PS-lan^an 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

Another name for Braj Bhikha (592). 
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Remaeks 

Brtoj&rl 


... 

1 

IX 

tii 

2oo 

Another name for Banjari (771). 

Briori 

1 

... 1 

i 

1 


j 

i 

i 

1 

... 


... 

Eeirorted in the 1891 Bombay Census Report aa a form 
of Baldchi (861). Not since identified. Perhaps a 
corruption of ‘ Brlhul ' (328), which language is 
in Baluchistan. 

Broaca (Eastera) dialect . 

659 1 

... 

1 

zx 

ii 

389 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken ia Eastera Broach. 

Brdbi 

. 


•• i 




Another name for Brahui (3281. 

Brobki 

... 

... 

.. i 

IV 


619 

Ditto. 

Broken dialects (Cbliat- 
tisgarhi). 

575 

34,922 


VI 


222ff. 

A number of corrupt Xonns of the Ghhattlsgayhi dialect 
(572) of Eastern Hindi (557). They ai*e spoken in 
the east of the G. P. by aboriginal trib^. The 
group includea SadrI Korwa (576), Ba%am (577), 
Bm3hwari (578), Kalahga (579), and Bhulia (580), 

Broken dialects of Thaua 
and tke Konkan. 


... 

... 

VII 


ISO 

These are broken forms of Marathi (455) spoken in 
Thana and the Konkan by aboriginal tribes. They 
include Katkari (471), Varli (472), Vad“ral (478), 
Phud*gi (474), and Sam%'edl (475). 

Broken dialects of the 
Bouth (Baghell). 

567 

95,830 


VI 


174 

Corrupt forms of the Bagheli dialect (559) of Eastern 
Hindi (557). They include Mararl (568), PSwSri 
(569), and Kumbharl (570), which are spoken by 
tribes in Balagbat and Bhandnra (C. P.), and also 
Ojhi (571) spoken in Chhindwara by a Dravidian. 
tribe. 

Broken dialects of the 
South (BnndelT). 

... 

*-• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

See Bundeli, Broken dialects of the South, 

Broken dialects of the 
West (Bfi^hSli). 

6G1 

824,800 


VI 


182 

Mixtui'es of the Bagheli dialect (559) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), and the Bundeli (610) dialect of West- 
ern Hindi (581). They are spoken in Fafehpur, 
Banda, and Hamirpur Districts (U- P.). They 
include Tirhari (562), the so-called * Bundeli ' (563), 

1 Glahora (664), Jurar (565), and the so-called *Bana- 
[ pharP (566). 

Broken dialects of the 
East (Marathi). 

489 

111,196 

•* 

VII 

i 

i 

I 830 

hlixturea of Marathi (455), Oriya (502), and the 
Chhattiagarhi dialect (572) of ]^stern Hindi (557), 
spoken in the eonntry w'est of Oi’i«?ss. They incluae 
HaPbi (490), Bhunjii (491), Nfihari (492). and 
Kainari (493). 

Brokpa of Pah-Hanu 

397 

... 

... 

vm 

ii 

8, 150, 208, 224 
(L.) 

A dialect of Shi^ (891) spoken in two isolatetl villages 
in Baltistan, surrounded by speakers of a Ubeto- 
Burman language. 

Bndahudike . 



1 


... 


A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Mysore Census 
Report. Said to bo a form of Marfithi (155) with 
a Dravidian element. Not since noted. 

Bndali 

... 

... 

- 

... j 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
local form of ‘ Hindi.’ 

Badhi 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A name sometimes usetl for Bbdtla of Latlakb, or 
Ladakhi (61). 

Bngu 

BanS.ti 

74 

2,987 

... 

in 

i 

177, 428, 469, 
533 (L.L 

See Paku. 

A Westeim Pronominalize^l Himalayan Tiboto-Burman 
language spoken in Bunau. The Survey figures 
include those for Rangloi (ToL 

Bandeli or Bundelkha^dl 

t 610 

6,869,201 


IX 

i 

1, 2, 86, 91 

vOraiduiar) , 414. 
672 (L.) 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in the Cen- 
tral India Agency t,Bnudelkhand, Bhopal, and 
East Gwalior), and m the adjoining Districts of the 
U. P. and C. P. 

Bundellf Bi'okan dialects 
of the South. 

620 

289,672 

•* 

IX 

i 

547 

Broken forms of Bundeli t,610) s^pokeu by various 
tribes of Berar and the 0. P. south of the River 
Narmikia. They include T^Mhi 1.62 1), Chhindwara 
Bundeli i,622\ the Koshit dialect> (629), the* Kum- 
bhar dialects (630), and Nagpuri Hindi (631). 

Bnndoll, Mixe*! dialects 
of the North-East. 

I 616 

856,600 


IX 

i 

479 

Forms of Hnudoli mi:ceii with Bagheli spoken iu North- 
East Bundelkhand and the atljoining country. They 
hicludo Banaphari (616), Knndrl (617), and Nibhatta 
(618). 

Bnndtdi, Standard 

‘Bniuleli’ 

611 

624 

3,519,729 

88,500 


IX 

IX 

i 

i 

91 ^Clramuiarl, 
il4. 

550 

8poken in Bundelkhandand the neighbourhoovl. 

The name UH'ally given to the broken Bundeli spoken 
in Chhindwara (C. P.) 

‘ Banilcli ’ . 

503 

236,200 

... 

VI 


Ih, 142 

The name given to a mixture of Bagheli (559) and. 
Bundeli (610) spoken in Banda District (U. P.), 

Bandelkha\idi 

_ — • 


... 

... 

IX 

i 

66, 414 

Another name for Bundeli (610), 
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ftBaCABSS. 

Iluiier Snb-dialeet • 

M 

... 

... 

X 


28 

A form of the Korth- Eastern dialect (338) of Fashtd 
(387). 

Biirdi • • 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1801 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Marathi (455), Not since identihed. 

Bnrgav^l 

292 

265 

... 

IV 

XI 

... 

299,343 

1 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken by a vagrant trite 
in Nimar (C. P.), and Indore and Bhopal (Central 
India). 

Burma Group 

... 

62,652 

9,335,595 

III 

i 

lii 

2 

379 

A group of the Assam- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnnnan languages. Nearly all the languages of 
this group belong to Bnrma, which w-as not subject 
to the operations of this Survey. 

Barmese 

265 


8,423,266 

ill 

iii 

3 (compared with 
^bet»n and 

Lushei), 379. 

A language of the Burma Group of Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages. It is reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey as spoken generally over nearly the whole 
of Burma by 7,820,642 people. Burma was not 
subject to the operations of the Linguistic Survey of 

India. 

Bermese-Shan 


... 

... 



... 

The samo as Sh%n-Bama, q. v. 

Bantf^Askl or Khajana 

B50> 851 

«o» 


vine 

ii 

6,551 

An unclassed language spoken in Huuza-Nagar and 
Yasin. 

Babknl . • 


... 

... 

... 

... 


An incorrect spelling of Bbatkal, q.v. 

Bwe . 



... 



... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
ot Lai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 
of speakers is not stated. 

Bw^ . • • 

32 

... 

10,627 

... 

... 

... 

A Karen dialect spoken in the Karenni and Loiingoo 
3>istrict«i and Southern Shau States (Burma). Also 
called Bre, Bgbai, and Mau5. 

Bwelkwa . • * 

... 

... 





Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be spoken 
by 5,600 people (including speakers of Ngorn and 
Tapong)inthe Chin Hills. Clabsed in the Census 
as Kuki-Chin, 


81 

1,585 

... 

Ill 

i 

177, 428, 618, 
536 (L). 

A Western Protominalized Tibeto-Burman language 
spoken in Almoia (U. P.). ^ 

Caaareeo . 


... 





Another spelling of Kanarose (296), ^.r. 

Oetrnatlc . . « 


... 


1 

... 1 

i ... 


Ditto ditto. 

Central Cbii SnVGroap 


107,604 

141,668 

III ! 

1 

! ui 

3, 8, 107 

A sub-group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Aasam- 
Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto- Harman languages. 

Central Group 

... 

81,665,821 

137,249,408 

IX 1 

1 i 

xiii 

A groui> of th© Inner Sub- Branch of the Indo-Arvan 
languages. 

Contra) Nag& Sol>-Gronp 


38,000 

48,654 

III 

ii 

193, 265 

A Hub-group of the Naga Gran]> of tho Assaiu- 
Bnrmeso Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Central Paliairl 

784. 

1,107,604 

3,853 

IX 

i 

iv 

xiii 

1, 101 

' A language of tho Pahan Cironp of the Inuer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryaii laagnagos. It is spoker 
in AhnoVa am) Garbwal (U. P.), 

Central Provincos Dialoct 

476 

7,077,432 

... 

VII 


1, 217 

The dialect of Marathi (455) spoken in the C. P. 

The Survey tiguro^ inchnle those for the sianilar 
i dialects ot Honir and the Nizam's Doinifiiioiis. 

Contra! Tibetan 

... 

... 


ni 

i 

72 

A general name gi\ en to tho dialects of Tibetan spoken 
between Laliul and Kham^i. The Centml Dialect of 

1 Tilwtan is tho coUtH|nittl form ot staiitlanl Bhotia oi 

Tibet or Tibetuti (.58). 

Citfc . . . . 

... 



111 

ill 

3 

Another spoiling i>i Chaw. See Kyan (241). 

CUachadt 



... 



... 

Said to be a form of Oriyu (602) mixed with Telagi 
(319) bp.krn by members ot the Chachadi ensU 
(M adras Presidency ). 

CUairol . ; 

280 

... 


III 

iii 

43, 45 (,h.) 

A Lui i278! Iniignogo. A Tiboto-Bnrmau language 
ol which tho oxiu-t grouping is at present doubtful. 
Spoken in Manipur (Assam-Bunue o Frontier). It 
tUtVers CAiusalerubly from the other Liii languages 

Cljukiita . 

551 

20,000 


V 

i 

19, 291, 321, 

355 (L.). 

A aub*dialwt of Sunth-Ka'.tern 1649) Bengali (629). 

It is sjiokon ill the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Bengal). 

Cbakrinia . . 

*** 

H,M0 

... 

1 III 

ii 

205 

One of the dial«K-t>. of Angami Naga (154). It is 
HlMiken ill the Naga Hills (Assam), it includes three 
Rub-dialo<*th,~-Dzund (X5U), Kobonl (157), and Kali 
or Mima (158). 

Ob&kroma . 

• e. 

•4» 

1 - 

HI 

ii 

203 

A form of tho Tenginm dialect (166) of Angimi Niiga 
(154), spoken in tho Nfaga Hills (Assam). 


r 
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Numbee of Spejikhes. 

j Whebe iiEAtT with: nf the 
j Linguistic Subtbt. 


Language or Dialect. 

Xamher in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

1 

. According 

1 to the 
Census of 
! 1921. 

1 

1 Volume. 

t 

i 

Part 

t 

\ 

1 Page. 

j 

i 

Eemabks. 

i 

Chalaya • « « 

... 


i 

... 

f 

1 

i 

\ 



The hame as Malayalam (293). A caste-name in 
Madras. 

Chalgari 



I 

j 

X 


■ 112 
i 

Another name for Tarino (359), g.v. 

Ohamarwa . * 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

1 

A name given to the Bungam (^588) spoken by the 
ruiral Chamlrs of Delhi, 

Chamba Group • . 

841 

109,286 


IX 

iv 

1 374 

I 

! 

A^ group ot dia’ecti of Westera Pabayl (814) spoken 
in CbaialHi bUiie (Panjal,. It ineludas CbamSiiii 
(842b Gfidi or lilianuaurl .843;, Churabi (8‘i4), and 
PangWiiii ;b*45;. 

Chamba l^abuli 

73 

1,387 

... 

HI 

i 

‘ 177, 461, 538 

. (L.). 

A Western Pronomluaiise*^ Hlmfilaiiau Tiljoto-Barmiii 
language spoken in Chaniba State'(Panjab\ 

Chambi^i . 



... 


... 

; 

The same as Ghanaian (S42b 

ChamSali 

842 

63,338 


IX 

iv 

769, 772 (Gram- 
mar), 862 (L.). 

A dialect of Western Paha|*i (814), It is a member of 
the ChambE Group (MIL and is spoken in Chamba 
State (Panjabb 

Chainling ... 

... 

... 


HI 

1 

S68 

Another name for the Rddong dialect (99). 

Champs 

... 




... 

■ 

A form of the Bhdfciil of Ladakh (61), spoken in 
Ladakh by the nomad tribe called Champa. 

Ohaiaphang (?) . • 



... 

... 

•• 

... 

Said to be a Kuki-ChSn language spoken in Manipur 
(Assam -Burmese Frontier). 1 ba^e failotl to trace it. 

Ch£uutt • 

... 

... 

87 



... 

A Blill dialect reported in t!ie 1921 Central Indiu 
Census Report as spoken in Jbabua and Alhajpar. 

Chanar . . 


... 


... 


•• 

The bam© as Kanares© (296). A Madras caste-naiiie. 

Chanawan . • 

... 


... 


... 


Another name for Chiniiwari (421). 

Ghaudari . • 


... 

... 

VII 

... 

SSI 

A form of HaPbl (490). 

Ch^Dg • 

... 

•• 


... 



The snmc as Acliang, the Chinese name for Maingtha 
(260), s'.t?. ^ 

Chang or Mojung . 

Changid . • 

179 



Ill 

U 

193, 329, 833, 
344 (L.). 

An Eastern Naga language of the Assam-Burmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Pnrman Sub-Family. It is 
spoken beyond the Frontier of North-East Assam. 
A correcti'd LLt oi Wo.ds nill be found in Addenda 

I Majora, pp, 21 1 ff. 

A dialect of Bhotiil (57) spoken in the Eastern Hima- 
1 lava. 

Changsen 

... 

. .. 

... 

HI 

iii 

59 

I A form of Thado (207). 

CharanI , • 

663 

1,200 


IX 

XI 

iii 

5, 61 

2 

’ A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken by w andering Obarans 
, iu Panch Mahals and Thana (jBombay). 

Chardtari * . • 

661 

i 


... 

IX 


394, 460 (L.) 

A dialect of Gojaraitl t652) spoken round Mahikanfcha, 
Cambay, and Kaira iJBomba)^ ). 

Cbatgaiya . • . 

... 



V 

i 

291 

Another name for South-Eastern Boogali (549). 

Chatrari 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Another speLi »g of the word Chitriill, f.e. Kbowlr. 

: (390), 

Chau .... 

... 


... 



... 

1 Another hi^lling of Chaw, gr.r. 

ChaQhhalsl . 

... 




... 


The same ns Kaa-Chaabbafsl (789), g.r. 

Chaudangsl 

80 

1,486 

! 

Ill 

i 

117, 428, 503, 
535 «.L.). 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan Tibsto-Burman 
lungnag© s}H>ken in Chaudangs Patti cf Almora 
{V. P.). 

Changarkhiya 

707 

37^10 

... 

IX 

iv 

110, 227 

A sxabtUaloct of the Kuiuauni dialect (785) of the 
Central Pah«rl language (784), It is spoken aa 
Almora iU. P.>. 

Chaunggyi Chin . 

2592 


666 

... 

... 


A Kuki-Ch'm language spoken in Akyab. 

Chaungy^a . 

Chanrasya . 

271 

103 


9,052 

Ill 

i 

343 (.Vocabulary), 
369. 

A language of the Burma Group of the Assam- 
Burmeae Branch of the Tiboto-Burman languages. It 
is spoken in Burma, which w'as not subject to the 
oi)eratioiu. of the Linguistic Survey of Indin. Accord- 
ing to the Bxiriua Linguistic 8nr\oy, it is sjvoken by 
61,531 p^x^plo in ah and Northern Arakan, It ia 

a^«rieU o« Arakaucet* (2ti6). 

A diakH-t of Khambu spoken in Ne|»al. 

Cbaurasi-kt Boli . 

... 



IV 


488 

A naiuo usetl in Maudla (C. P.) for Goi.idl (313). 

Chaarusi . , 

745 

182,183 

... 

IX 

i 

31.183 

A sub-dialwt ot the Contitil Eastenx dialect (740) of 
i ttajastlimu (712). 8|H»tQn in .laipxir State, 

Chaw . ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Another namo for Kvau (241). 
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Ntjmbek op Spea^xbs. 

WBCBBE dealt with Ilf THE 
LiNfl-XTISTiO SXJKYET. 


La-ngaage or Dialecfc. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

— ' ~ • — ; 

According 
to tbe 

L inguistic 
Survey. 

i 

According 
to the 
Cenans of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Pago. 

Beacabks^ 

Cheucbu or Cliontzu 



... 

... 


... 

The same as Telnga (319). A fancy name. See 
Madras Census Keport for 1891, p. 191. 

Che pang 

107 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

80, 393, 402 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibetn-Burman 
language spoken in the central hills of Nepal. 

Chhacbhl « 

346 


... 

X 

... 

51 

A snb-dialeet ot the North-Eastern dialect (838) of 
Pa$b^o (337), spoken in Attock District (Panjab). 

Chhakatiya . • 

792 

25,800 


IX 

iv 

218 

A sub-dialect of the Kumauut dialect (785) of the* 
Central Pahari language (784). It is spoken in 
Naini Tal (U. P.). 

Ohhattiagarhi, Laria, or 
KhalfeaUio 

572 

3,755,343 


1 VI ; 


1,24 

A dialect of Eastern Hindi (567) spoken in the east of 
tbe C. P. and the neigh bourho^. For revist^d speci- 
mens of the Obhattisgairhi of Baipur and of fiilaspur, 
see Addenda Majora, pp. 236 £E. 

Chbattlsgarbt* Laria, or 
Khaltahl, Standard. 

573 

3,335,875 

... 

VI 

... 

26 (Oraxumar), 
184, 261 (L.). 

The standard form of tbe preceding. It is spoken in 
Chhattisgarh and the neighbourhood. 

Cbhibhali . 

... 


... 

VIII 

i 

i 505 

Incorrect for Cbibbali. 

Gkbika-clihilil * 

51S 

1,719,781 

... 

V 

ii 

18, 95, 826 (L.) 

A snb-dialect of the Maitbili dialect (507) of Biharl 
(506), spoken in South-East Monghyr and Sooth 
Bhagalpnr (Bihar and Orissa). 

Chhiudvvara snh^dialects , 

622 

145,500 


IX 

i 

647, 550 

A group of sub-dialects of the Bundeli dialect (610) of 
Western Hindi (581), spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.). 
It includes ‘Bagheli* (623), 'Bundeli* (624), Powari 
(626), Gaoli (626), Raghobansi (627), and Kirari 
(628). 

Chhingtdng 

96 

... 

i ; 

III 

i 

342 (Vocabulary), 
358. 

A dialect of Khainbu (87) spoken in tbe upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

Chbota Bahghali . , i 

83S 

150,000 


IX 

iv 

716 

A snb-dialect of the Mandi Group (836) of sub-dialects 
of Western Pahayi (814). It is spoken in the North 
of Mandi State (Pan jab). Tbe Survey figures include 
those for Mai;id^an (837). 

Cbihball 

440 

521,338 


VIII 

i 

242, 432, 495, 
505, 523 (L.). 

A dialect of Lahnda (415), spoken in that part of the 
outer hill region of Kashinir which lies between the 
Chinab and the Jehlaui rivers. The name is often 
V, rongly spelt Cbhibhali, see Vol. VIII, Pt. i, p. 505. 

Chibok 

139 

1,500 


III 

ii 

68 

A dialect of Giro (134), spoken in the Garo Hills. 

Chilii<?T 

391. 



VIII 

ii 

3, 150, 224 (L.) 

A dialect of Shina (391), spoken in the Indus Valley 
from near Astor to Tangir and Sazin. 

Chilis • . . 

410 


... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 507, 514, 631 
(L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Torw'uli dialect (409) of Kohistilni 
(407), spoken in the Swat Kohiatan. 

Chin, Central 







See Central Chiu. 

Chin Langnagos . 

... 



III 

iii 

2, 55 


Chin, Northern 


«i«« 





See Northern Chin. 

Chinj Soatlioni 





■ ... 


See Southern Chiu. 

Cliimlwarl . 

421 

73,179 

... 

VIII 

1 i 

^289, 251, 280 

A sub-dialect of the Standard dialect (416) of Labndu 
(415). It is spoken in the Jhang District. (Pan jab) 
oii the bank ol the River Cbinub. C^. Chiubawafl. 

Chiidwk 

252 

... 


III 

ill 

3, 329, 360 (L.) 

A Southern Chiu language of the Kuki-Chiu group of 
the Assam-Burinoso Branch of tbe Tiboto-Bnrman 
laiignagos. It is spoken in Bnniia, and is ropoi*ted 
in the Burma Linguistic Snrioy as spoken l)v 11,888 

ChiDbdii . a 

251 


083 

III 

! 

ill 

3, 329 

l>eoplo in Pakfikkn. 

A Southern Chin language of the Knki-Chiu gi*oap of 
the Assam-Bnrmeso Branch of the Tibeto- Barman 
languages. In the Burma Linguistic Snr\o\ it is 
roporte.1 to bo spoken 6,934 poojdo in PakOkku. 

Chineso-Sbdii . ^ , 







See Shiin-Chinese. 

Chlii£nnegnu or Tainlu . 

171 

5,000 


HI 

ii 

193, 329, 881, 
342 (L.). 

An Kttstorii Nagfi laiignago of the Assam- Bunn use 
BraiU'h t)I the Tibeto-Bnriuan languttges. It is 
B|>oken in As^tn, in the North-East Naga Hills and 
beyond the Dikku. Tlie Survey figures al!w> include 
the figuros for the speakers of Angwuuku (173). 

ChSng-pft 


... 


111 

ii 

499, 505 

Another spelling of CUiugpaw (204). 

CliiT^;>iiw 

Chluhllwtttl . , 

201 


150,890 




A general name for the Kac-hln (208) spoken in Upiwr 
Burino. The Consus figures include also the s|>eak 0 rs 
of Singl»hd (20.5) aiul other Ka<*hin draloits. According 
to the Burma Linguistic Survey, the tt>tal number 
of speakers of all kinds of Kochin in Burma was 
142,785. 





1 vni 

i 

251,323 

A hxul nan»o for a f<>rm of MuMuI (427) n>okeii in 
Mn/afTiirgurh (Pan jab) mi the banks of the River 
Chiimb. cy. China wart. * 
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Classified 
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SUMBEB or 8 pBAIBB4 

WhzBS BBIXT WITH IS THB 
Lufa-uisric Subtjby. 


Lftngnage or Dialect. 

Accordiug 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part 

Page. 


Chinm^ 

250 

... 

... 

III 

lii 

3 

A Sonthern Chiu langaago of the Kuki-Chin group of 
the Assam-Barmcse Branch of the Tibefco-Bnrman 
langnages. spoken iu Pakdkkn. Also called Bawvan, 

Chirn , • . . 

238 

750 

1.577 

in 

lii 

3,181, 226,293 
(L.). 

j.i. 

An Old Knki language of the Kaki-Chiii group of the 
As?am-Barinea 0 Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, It is sjjokeh in Manipur (As^m-Bormesa 
frontier). The Survey figures are only a rough 
estimate. * ® 

Chitkhali . 

... 


• a. 

III 

i 

Addenda to p. 431 

A dialect of Kanaurl (77). 

Cbito^i 



... 

t 

... 


A mixture of Gujarat! (652) aod Marathi (455) re- 
1921 l^mhay Census Report as spoken by 
Chitod Bamyas in Khandesh. Probably a form of 
Khandesi (707). 

^Cbitpavanl . 

498 

09,000 

... 

VII 


165, ^ 210, 392 
(L.). 

A aub-dialect of the Konka^i dialect (494) of Marathi 
1.455), s^ioken by Cbitpawan Brahmans of Rutnagiri 
(Bombay). 

^ChitrSli or Chatrarl 


... 


VIII 

ii 

2, 133 

Another name for Khowar (390) . 

Ch6dh*rl * 

684 

121,258 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 108, 112 

A direct of BhBi (677), spoken in Surat and Xawsari 
of Baroda (Bombay). 

Chona . • • . 

... 


... 

... 


•• 

A form of Bhotia of Tibst (58) spoken in Centi-al Tibet. 

^Chougloi 


... 

... 

in 

iii 

59 

A form of Thado (207). 

ChoctKn . • 


... 

... 

... 

... 


See Chenchu, 

'Ch6ri*rftli . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Incorrect for Churuurali, q.v. 

Chote 

243 


264 

Ill 

iii 

181, 262 

Said to be an Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chia 
group of the Assam -Burmese &aiich of the Tibeto* 
Burman languages, but no certain information has 
been obtained regarding it. It is spoken in Manipur 
(Assain-Burinese Frontier), 

-Cbulira • 

... 

... 


XI 

... 

Si 5 

A Gipsy tribe. Its language is not described in the 
Survey, no particulars having been received. 

•ChulikatS . 

i 



III 

• i 

614, 623 (L.) 

A form of Mishml (126). 

•Cbangll or Zxmgl . 

167 

9,300 

... 

III- 

ii 

265, 269, 281, 

292 (L.). 

A dialect of Ao XSgS (166), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Cburabi . . . 

844 

27,301 


IX 

iv 

769, 817 (Gram- 
mar), 863 (L.). 

One of the Chamba Group (841) of dialects of Western 
Pahayi (814), spoken in Chamba State (Fanjab). 

Churuwali ■ • 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

18 

A corrupt form of Bikaner! (737) spoken in Farukha* 
bod (u. P.). 

Cbntiya . • 

152 

304 

4,118 

III 

ii 

2 , 4 , 118, 1S7 

i 

A langnage of the Group of the Assam-Burmese 

Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Spoken 
in Sibsagar and Lokhimpur (Assam). The Survey 
estimate of the number of speakers is probably too 
small. 

Chutiytl 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

564 

A form of Mini (124). 

Chyang 



... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Kb> ang (256), 

Coilong 



... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay CJensua Report as a form 
of Kdnkani (494). Compare Koilong, which in the 
same Report is stated to be a forna of MalaySlam 
(293). 

Coorgi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Ko^agu (301). 

Costa 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 3 891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Konkani (494). 

Catch » Gujarati of 

... 

... 


IX 

ii 

424 


Catch! 



... 

... 

... 


Incorrect for Kachchhl (451), sf.c. 

^IhfAiig 4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Palaung (4), reported in the Burma Liiiguis* 
tic Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

.Dadari 

... 

.*'• 

... 

»* 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 IT.-W. P. Census Report as a 
form of Jaipari (741). Not since identified. 

.Da^hl, Darhl; or: Dahl . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

19, 82 (L.) 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern PahaF?, or 
Naipall (781), spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

'Da-Dog 

... 

... 

... 

-r- 

... 

... 

A form of Palaung (4), reportai in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as sp^eu in the Ruby Mines District. 

Dafla . • • 

.125 

1 

990 

859 

III 

i 

668, 584, 622 - 

(D.). 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the 'Hbeto* 
Barman langruages, swken in North-East Assam, 
mainly outside settled Briti^ territory. 
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Numbbr or Speakers. 

Where i)eai.t with in the 
Liwolistio Sxjbvet, 


L^ngnago or Dialect. 

JJamber in 
Classifietl 
List. 

According 
to the 
Lingaistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volnnjo. 

Part. 


Kbmabks. 

5>5.1i-Hanu • 

... 



VIII 

ii 

3,150, 208,224 
(L.). 

See Brokpa of Diih-Hauu (397). 

Dalii ...» 



... 

IX 

iv 

19, 82 <L,) 

See Dadhi. 

Baingnct 

282 


4,915 

... 

... 


A language of the Sak (Lui) Gi*onp of the Assam- 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- Barman languages, 
rexiorted in the Burma Liiigniatic Survey as spoken 
"by 4,463 people in Akyab. The name is there spelt 
Daignet. 

Dakhiiil 







Literally, ‘the language of the Sonth.’’ Hence (1) 
applied to DakhinI Uindowt.ini (587); (2) applied to 
Or5\.l ^^502) hy the natives of Chota Nagpur ; (3) 
nuder the form of Daklnii or Dakhnandi applied to 
Jaipurl 1,726) by inhabitants of the South- Kastorn 
l^aiijab ; t) applied to the Marathi of the Deccan 
(1661. 

Datbini H indostani oi* 
Masalmfuii. 

587 

3,654,172 


IX 

i 

1, 44, 45, 58, 59 
((i r a m m a r 1, 
186 (of B<nu- 
ha% ), 203 (of 
Madras'! , 570 

(L.). 

A sub-dialect of HindostiXnl (582) spoken in the 
Deccan. 

Dakhinl Marathi . • 


- 

... 

VII 

•* 

33 

Another leaiue for Stamlaid, or DeSi, Marathi (456). 
It is called Dakh^ni in the C. P. (Vol. VII, p. 248). 

Dathni or Dakbnandi - 

Dakin-aiL-rao 

Dalai 



... 

XI 

... 

3 

See Dakhini. 

The Dlnidfs.'i (131) name for Kuki generally. ITsed in 
North Cachar (As-sam). 

A Clips^ tribe. Thoir language is not closcribod in the 
8nr\ey. 

Daislla of Delhi 

... 

... 


XI 

... 

8 

Those ba\o a special trmlo argot. 

Ddldi 

497 

23,500 

... 

VII 

... 

165, 200 

A snb-dialoct of Konkanl (‘194), It is the dialect of 
the Nawait>> ot Jaii3ira, Batnagiri, and Kanara (Bom- 
ba.> ), 

Daleng . • 



... 

... 

... 

• - 

\ form of Mon (3), q.v. 

Dale .... 

140 

500 

*• 

Ill 

V 

il 

i 

68 

214 

A dialect of (J.iro (134) sjiokGn in the Gave Hills 
(Assam). 

Also tlio name of a Gard sept which speaks Haijong 
Bengali (517) in the country at the loot of the Garo 
Hills, m M\ monsingh Bengal) and Sylhot (Assam). 

Damanl 


... 

•• 

VII 

‘ ... 

61, 62, 93 

Another name for the Par“bhi sub-dialect (158) of 
StaistUird Marathi (156), spoken round Daman (Bt>m- 
bay). 

Dambulc 



... 

III 

i 

584 

A form of Miri (124). 

Dami .... 

•• 



... 


• 

Reported in the 1891 Centml Provinces Census Report 
as a form of Ofiya. Not since idontitiecl. 

Danaw 

7 

i 

1 

1 

1,433 


j 


A language of the Palaung-Wa group of the Mon- 
Khmer Branch of the A nstio- Asiatic languages. 
lloj>orted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by 1,808 people in the 8onthorn Shan btates. It is 
not dealt with in the Linguistic Survey of India. 
It JB clnscU related to Wa (5). The 8|>eakers call 
themseUts Gauaw. 

pangbhang 

6U3 

1 

80,363 


1 > 

1 

70, 329, 353, 

365 (L.l. 

A sub-dialect of the Bra,-} Bhdkha dialect (592) of 
Western Hindi (581). It is spoken in Jaipur State. 

Dangesra 



... 


i 


See Ddngi. 

paftg'i (,1) . 







Literall;^, the language of the Ddng, or ‘ Broken Hill 
Country.’ Honco applietl (1) to a form (600) of 
Westein Hindi (5S1), (2) to the language of tli© tribes 
inliiibiting the Danga of Bombay (710), and (3) to the 
Miilvi spoken in the Dangs of G^^alio^ and Kota, The 
last does not differ from ordinary Malvl (760), is also 
calloil Dangihai, Dahgesra, or phaiulcrl, and is ai>okeii 
by 101,000 people (V'ol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 258). 

Dafjgi (2) or Ka-kachhu«, 
‘ kiBoli. 

600 

504,436 

... 

IX 

i 

70, 71, 329, 332, 
364 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Braj Bhakha dialect (592) of 
Western Hindi (581). It is apokon in Jaipur State. 

Dangi (3) , 

710 

31,700 

... 

IX 

iii 

203, 224 

A dialect of Khandefii (707), spoken in the pSngs of 
Bombay Presidency. 

Panglhal , 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

See pangl (X). 

S>i-n}oag-k& 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name foi* Bhdtik of Sikkim (68). 

D&npiiHya . • 

799 

23,851 

... 

IX 

iv 

UOj 284 

A Bub-dialect of the Kumaalil dialect (785) of Contra 
Pahafl (784). Spoken in Almora (U. P.). 

. 
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i 

1 

1 

'Kaia\>er in 
Class! tied 
List. 

Number oe Speakers 

Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Suetbt. 


Language or Diaioct. 

According 
to the 
Lingnietic 

Sar-vejk . 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

! 

j 

i A'olnine. 

Part. 

j 

Pago. 

Eemaeks. 

Dana . . « • 

239 


72,9.55 

Ill 

i ill 

381 

A dialect of B&tmese (265). It is spoken in Burma* 
which was not subject to the operations of this 
Snrvoy. In the Barma Linguistic Sarvey, it is 
reports to be spoken by 7^057 people in tj^ Shan 
States and' neighboariDg Districts. 

Dapsal 


... 

... 

... 

— 


An unclassed laugnage, reported in the Barma Xiingnia* 
tic Survey as spoken by 700 people in the Chin Hills. 

Darang 


.. 

... 

... 

“ ••• 


A dialect of Palsung (4), Spoken in the Keng- 

tung Southern Shan Stnie. 

Dar*l Group 

* 

1,195,902 

1,301,198 

VllI 

I ii 

1, 2, 3, 4, 133 
^compared with 
Khowar), 149. 

group of languages of the Dardic or PiHeha B»nch 
of the Aryan Suh-Pamiiy of the Itido-Bnropean 
laogn ges. Spoken in Kashmir and the count 'y to 
the north a«d east. 

Dardif or Pibficlia Brant h 

” 

1495,902 

1,304,319 

VIII 

ii 

2 

A branch of the Aryan Sub-Family of the Indo-Karo- 
pe«ii languages. We have complete figures far only 
one lattgnHge — Kashmiri — of this branch Oontpared 
aith Sindhi (V(»!. VIII, Pt i, p. 6), with Lahnda 
(Ii , p. 234). Connected viith Kbetranl (jTft., p. 872). 
Spoken in Dardistan. 

Darni, I>adht, or Dahl . 


... 

- 

IX 

iv 

19, 82 (L.) 

A <m^npt form of Khas-kura, Bastem Paharl, or Kiu- 
pall (781), spoken in the Nepal Tarsi. 

DariugabatMi 





... 

... 

Said to be a form of Kni (308). I have not idenlified 
it. 

Darjl 


... 

• 


... 


* 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay C^ma Beport as a form 
of Urdu (585) spoken in the Bombay Presid^cy. 
Apparently the language of tailors (JDarzf), who are 
generally Mnsalmans and therefore speak Urdu. 

Dai lui^ a , 

79 

1,761 

7 

III 

1 

177, 428, 490, 
634 (L.). 

A Western Prone minalized Himalayan language of the 
Tibeto-Hiinalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman Sub- 
Family. It is spoken in the Barma Patti of the 
Almora District (U. P.). 

Dam .... 

•• 



... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be a form 
of Nnng or Khanung (277a) spoken by 2,739 people 
in the Putao District. 

Ddsari 

327 

** 


IV 

1 

1 


577, 599 

A dialect of Telngu (319), spoken in Belgaum (Bom- 
hay) *»■ wandering tribe of beggars, some of whom 

speak Telugu, and some Kanarese C296). The number 
of speakers is unknown. In tlio 1891 Bombay Census 
Beport, Dasarl is said to be a form, of Kanarese. 

Dasaulj a . 

SOS 

17,022 


IX 

iv 

280, 330 

A sub-dialect of the Gaphwsli dialect (804) of Centra! 
Pahari (784). It is spoken in Garbwal (U. P.). 

Dasgaya or Banal 

145 

1,100 

... 

III 

ii 

96 

A dialect of Koch (142), spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Daw-rinsa. • • « 

• • . 


.. 


. . 


Another name for Angami (164). 

Da-w^ . . . 

. # « 

... 

... 

... 



Another name for Tavoyan (270), gr.v. 

Daye .... 

48 


746 


... 


A Tai language reported in the Burma Linguistic Sur- 
vey to be spoken by 704 people in the Sonthern Shan 
States. 

Deecani 


... 


... 


... 

Incorrect spelling for Dakhinl, g*,®. 

Dehawali 

685 

45,000 


IX 

lit 

6, 158 

A dialect of BhTU (677), spoken in the Satpuras of 
Khandesh (Bombay). Qf. Alewas and Vsaava. 

Dehgani 


... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 89 

Another name for Pa^ai <3S5). 

Dehwarl 

332 

7,579 

6*268 

X 

... 

452 

A dialect of Persian (831) spoken in Balnchisian, 

Beka Haimong 


... 

... 

III 

ii 

265, 270 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

Benwar or I) on war 


*■ 

... 

IX 

iv 

19, 83 (L.) 

A corrupt form of EThas-kura, Eastern Pahari, or 
Naipali (781) spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

Deoyawap . . . 

730 

86,000 

•• 

IX 

ii 

17, 87, 105 

A sub-dialect of the Marwayl dialect (718) of Eajae^ 
thimi (7l2), spoken in Marwar. 

Beori or Boori Chutlya , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

it 

118 

Another name for Cbutiya (162), §.v. 

Dora Gbazi Khan suh- 
dialect. 

366 

125,510' 

... 

X 

... 

367 

A fonn of the Eastern dialect (365) of Baldchl (361 ), 
spoken in Bera Ghaai Khan (Pan jab). The figures 
also include those for speakers of the dialect in 
Jacobahad (Sind). 

Perawal • • ' * 

1 

... 

... 

VIII 

1 

i 

240, 241, 333, 
381, 882, 398. 

A local name for the Lahnda (415) spoken in Dora 
Qhazi Khan (Fan jab) and Dera Ismail Khan i North- 
West Frontier Province). 
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tTuMBER or Speakers- 

Where hkabt with ix the 

LiHOiriSTic SFRVsy. 


LftBgaage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Snrvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volrnne. 

Part. 

Page. 

KsaXAEKfl. 

Denunha 

•• 

... 





A tlialect of Mopgha or Mopwa, g.v. Spoken on the 
bortlers of Toangoo and Karenni Districts (^Bnrma). 

Viti&fi 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

67 

Another name for Hariani or Deswiili (591). 

Desbarnk 

... 

... 

... 



... 

Repoi-ted in the 1891 Bombay Census Report aa a form 
of Marathi (453). 

Desi .... 

... 

... 


VII 


32 

A name given to the standard dialect (456) of Marathi 
(455) . 

]>e8wali 

... 



IX 

i 

67 

Another name for Harianl (691), j.r. 

Devanagarl « 

... 



... 

... 


The name of the well-knovt-n written character. Re. 
portetl in the 1891 Bombay Census Report astbe 
name of a form of * Hindi.* 

Dbadh&r 


... 

... 


... 


Rej)ort 0 <l in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of ‘Hindi.’ 

DhM 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


107 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Ko(la (19). 

Dbaimuchl . 


... 

... 

... 



Reported in the 1921 Punjab Census Report as a form 
of Lahndl (415). Probably the same as Dhannl, 
J.O. 

Dban*garl (I) 

4J9 

1,800 

... 

VII 

... 

218, 248, 270 

A sub-dialect of the Marathi (455) of the Central Pro- 
vinces (476), 6])oken in Obbindwara (C. P.), 

Dban^gari (2) 

463 . 

X,750 

... 

VII 


Cl, CS, 97 

A snl>iliale<‘t of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Thana and Belgaum (Bom- 
bay). 

Dba^4erl . 

... 

... 

... 


.. 


See P«ngl (1 

pbangftr 

... 

... 


IV 

... 

108, 241 (L.) 

A form of Kodil (19). 

Dhan-garl ... 

... 

... 

.. 



... 

Another spelling of Dban*gari, 1 & 2, yy-r. 

Dbabgarl 


... 

... 

IV 


407, 430, 434, 
436, 445. 

Another name for Kurujcfe (305), g.v. 

DbaulcI . . 




... 

... 

... 

A Bbil langtiage reporte<l in the 1921 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken by Dh inkers in Khandesb. 

Dhannl . • , 

... 

... 


VIII 

i 

241, 449, 541, 
542, 576 (L.). 

A form of North-Western Lahnda (433) spoken in 
.Thelom. 

Dhanwari , . 


♦ 

... 

IV 1 

... 

407, 410, 434 

Another name for Kurny^ (305), q,v. 

Dbar .... 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

715 

A form of Snketi (840). 

Dharel 

! 

1 

! 


... 

•• 

i 

Said to be a form of B4rA (137). It has not been 
ideutiftetl. 

Dhartbi 

817 

82,739 

... 

IX 

iv 

456, 458 (Gram- 
mar'), 530 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Sinnanri dialect (816) of Western 
Pahafl (814), spoken in the Sirmaur State (Pnnjab) 
and neighbourhood. 

Pha^*kl , , 

735 

72,789 


IX 

ii 

IG, 109, 122 

A snb-dialcct of the Marwapi dialect (718) of Rajas- 
thani (712), spoken on the border between Rajputana 
and Sind, in the Jai'-almir State and in the Thar and 
Parkar District- It is practically the same as 
Vhittki, g-.r. 

Dha'^lc! 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

142 

Another name for the Thareli dialect (448) of Siiulh i 
(445). See the preceding. 

Phe4 Gu jari . , 


... 

... 

IX 

iii 

203 

Another name for Kb iindesi (707). JQhed means any 
corrupt dialect. 

PbS^hi 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

The language of the Dhedh tribe of Chamars in the 
Panjab. Mentioned in the 1891 Panjab Census 
Report. Not since identified. 

Dhe^i (P Dhe^i) . 

... 

... 

».« 

VII 


300 

Another name for Mab arl (486). 

Phekerl . , 


... 

... 

V 

i 

414 

Another name for Western Assamese (654). 

Dhekra 

Pheri or Mabari . 

; 






Said to be a form of BijA (127) I have not identified 
it. The name is probably only a corrupt form of the 
preceding, as the langnage is spoken in Western 
Assam. 

A corrupt form of Marathi (455) used by Phers and 
Mahari in Chanda, Chhindwara, and Bas^ (C. P.). 

Dhimal . , 

83 

... 

606 

III 

i 

178, 274, 277 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 
language spoken in Sikkim. 

Dh^iS 

Pha^Kaikl 

686 

60,000 

' * * 

IX 

IX 

iii 

iii 

6, 108, 124 

124 

A dialect of Bbili (677) spoken in Surat and Thana 
(Bombay). 

Another name for phddia (686). 

PhoUw&rX • 

766 

1X9,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

288,291 

A snb-dialect of the Malvl dialect (760^ of R&jaathSnl 
(712). 
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Classified 
List. 

NT7MBEB OB SpBAEXSS 

WicBBi dbam with nr the 
L iNo-nisTic SniiTET. 

~ ' 

Langimg^ or Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Lingoistic 
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According 
to tbe 
Caniins of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

Page. 

EsUi.B£S. 

pholpar! 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A name given to tbe Braj Bhalcba (593) spoken in 
Dholpnr (Rajputana). 

Dhomtory . 





... 

... 

j 

lengoage reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken iu Satara. Tbe same as DSmbarf, 
ff.r. 

Pbdn^i 


... 

... 

... 

... 


i 

i 

1 

Another name for phobia (686). 

ph5rl 





... 

... 


Reported in 1921 Bombay Census Report as a Bhll 
dialect spoken in Rewakantba. Perhaps the same as 
ph6dU (686). 

pltTiii^harl . 


... 

... 

•* 

IX 

ii 

32,200 

Another name for Jaipurl (741). 

pbun^l • 


489 

87,777 


VIII 

i 

243. 432, 495. 
688 (L.). 

A dialect of Labnda (415) spoken in tbe Haaam 
District (Pan Jab). The fibres also inclnde those for 
the Faharl Ls^nda (488) spoken in tbe bills north of 
BawalpindL 

Dida^'i . 


••• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

The ^me as Parji (318). The Didayis form a sub- 
division of tbe Porojas (Jiladras) . 

Digarn 

• 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

616, 628 (L.) 

A form of MUbmi (126). 

Diklcu Ka jl 

• 


... 

... 

V 

ix 

277 

A Mnpda name for Nagpnria (526). 

Dima-sa or Hills Kacharl 

131 

18,681 

11,040 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 5, 56, 132 

(L.). 

A language of the B4]A Group of the Assaiu-Burmese 
Branch of the Tiheto-Bnrman languages. Spoken in 
North Cachar and Nowgong (Assam). 

Dlma'Sa, Standard Dialect 

132 

15,931 

... 

III 

ii 

56, 182 (L.) 

The standard form of the preceding. 

Plngai 

• 

... 


... 

IX 

ii 

19 

The name for Marwari (713) when used as a literary 
dialect. Cf. Pingal. 

DM * 

• • 

388 



viri 

ii 

2 

A Dardic language spoken in the country round Dir in 
Dardistan. 

D5aM 

* • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The language spoken in a JDcab. Hence, (1) DdabI 
Panjabi (see the next), and (2) the language of tbe 
npi er Gangetlc Doab, also Imown as Pachharl 

Doabi Paujabi 


686 

2,051,448 


IX 

i 

671 

A snbdialect of Standard PafiJabI (633) spoken in'bbe 
J nllnndnr Doab (Panjab). 

Doaniya 


... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

499 

Another name for Singpho (205). Properly, ^e lan- 
guage of one who has a foreign speech (dddn). 

Ddda Siriji 


... 

... 

- 

•• 

... 

... 

See Sirajiof pdda (404). 

Pod! . 


... 

•• 

... 

... 

••• 


Another name for Siraji of (404), j.r. 

pddra KudrI 


... 



IX 

iv 

Addenda to p. 613 

A dialect of Xdcbl in (828). 

p^Ttt or pogri 


647 

1,229,227 

41^,078 

IX 

i 

607,610,687,643 
(O ram mar ), 
767, 807 (L.). 

A dialect of Paujabi spoken in Jammu State (Panjab) 
and neighbourhood. 

pogrii. Standard 


64S 

568>725.. 

*'* 

IX 

i 

61 

The Standard snVdialect of the Pdgra dialect (647) of 
PaujubI (682). Spoken in Jamiun State smd neigh- 
bourhood. 

Dob avail n 

• 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Doktol 

* 

... 


... 

... 



A lorm of Bhotia of Tibet (58) spoken in Central 
Tibet. 

pdm . 

• 

857 

13,500 

— 

XI 

"tmt 

2, 4, 3, 143 

A Gipsy langnage (854). Unclassed. 

poinbiiri or pdmbburl . 

... 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

71 

Another name for Kdlhatl (862). 

Douilx> 

* 

... 

... 

I 


... 

... 

The Ofiya (502) sjKiken by the Do mbo Pariahs of the 
Vizaga^iatam Hills ^Madras). 

Doiniuarii 

• 

- 

•• 

... 


... 

... 

The same as*Telugu (319), A Ha^iras caste-name. 

Pomril 

* 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A Gipsy langncge s|K>ken by Poms in Western Bihar 
and Eastern U. P. It is a slang form of I^ojpttrf 
1,519''. Of, P6m 1,857). 

DOiiwdr or Deinvar 


... 


IX 

iv 

19, 83 (L,') 

A corrupt form of Kbas-knra or Naipali (781) spokou 
in the Nojval Tarai. 

Dora . 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

The same as Ko^dadora, — a form of Kui (808'^. 

Do-samUti 


... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

833 

Another name for MSih-Knwaiyf (810). 

Dras Dialoot 


896 


- 

VIII 

ii 

8,150,186, 224 

A dialect of Sbi^ia (391), spoken in Dris (Kashmir). 

Dravid 


... 

... 

... 


« « * 

... 

A name sometimes used for lamil (,285). 

Dravi^bi tiro op 


... 

30,940,550 

87,285,594 

IV 

... 

384 

One of the two main groups of the Drandian languages. 
C/. Andhra Uronp. 
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Page. 

Dravidian Family 

... 

58,073,261 

64,128,052 

IV 

... 

2 (compared with 
Munda), 277, 
286 (general 

characteristics). 

publl 

687 

14,050 


IX 

iii 

6 

pBgar-wara 

601 

108,766 

... 

IX 

i 

70, 329, 86S, 365 
(LX 

Dakpa Bhotia 


... 

... 

III 

i 

129 

Duleng 




... 


... 

Dalien 

... 


... 

Ill 

iii 

127 

Dumi 

105 


- 

HI 

i 

276,343 (Vocab- 
ulary), 872. 

^)ang:"rl . . 


... 

... 

IX 

iii 

14 

piihgarwara 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Dungmali . 

98 


... 

Ill 

i 

343 (l''ocabulary), 
362. 

Dnpdoria 

. 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

265, 270 

Dnrre (?) . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dyko .... 

... 


... 

... 


... 


480 

5,000 


VII 

... 

218, 344, 278 

Dzo .... 





.. 


Dzunfi 

156 

1,430 


111 

ii 

205, 220, 246 

(L.). 

E or I 





... 


Eastern Bengali . 




... 



Eastern Baldchi 

S65 

376,822 

... 

X 


830,836 (Gram- 
mar), 387, 434 

Eastern fJron]» (1) 


4,610,3X1 

1,991,675 

X 


3 

Kahtern (Ji-onx) (2) 

... 

89,589,036 

61,171,928 

V 

i 

1 

Kasteni Hindi 

557 

24,511,frX7 

1,399,528 

<32,667.883} 

VI 

IX 

i 

1 

47 (mining of 
name). 

FiiH(.uni Nuga 

... 

10,000 

... 

III 

ii 

193,829 

EaHlorii Pahiiri 

... 


279,715 

IX 

iv 

1, 17 

k'liKtoru Pasl^iaV 

380 


... 

VIII 

ii 

89, 118 (L.) 

FuHtern Pronomlnaliwid 
hoignagcs. 


06,885 

85,108 

III 

i 

273 

Biatm 

•• 

... 

... 

II 

ii 

411 

or Kai*ttch& NSga 

183 

10,280 

j 9,959 

III 

J 

ii 

188, 879, 411, 
482 (L.). 


Remarks. 


One of tbe great families of speech spoken in India 
mainly in fche south, but also in the centre, in Bihar 
and Orissa, and, far to the west, in Baluchistan. 


A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken by Dublas In Thana and 
Jawhar (Bombay}. 

Asub-dialecfc of fche Braj Bhakba dialect (592) of 
Westom Hindi (581), spoken in Jaipur State. It is 
also called Raikara-tukara. 

A name sometimes used for Bhotia of Bhutan or Lhoke 


A dialect of Kochm (203) reported iu the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 8,000 neoplo in 
Pntao District. 

Another name for LnshM (224). 

A Ehambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper vallevs of 
Nepal. 

Another name for the Bhili of Rdar (678). 

Another spelling of pSgar-wajra, q.v. 

A Khambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper valleys of 
Nepal. 

A name sometimes given to Ao Naga (166). 

Said to be a language of Western Nepal. Not identi* 


The Ehasi name for Garo (184). 


A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Marathi (465) spoken in Ellichpur (Beror). It is 
also called Jha^pi. 


Reported as the name of a dialect of Lnshei ra241 
Cf. Zo. ^ ^ 


A dialec't of Angami Naga (154) spoken in the Naga 
Hills (Assam). 

Another name for Kwolsbin, q.v. 

See Bengali, Eastern (545). 

A dialect of Baldchi (361) spoken in Rastom Bala- 
chistan and the adjoining parts of British India. 


A group of langnagea of fche Kranian Branch of the 
Aryan Sab-Pamily. It includes Pashto (887), 
Orinup (860), Baldchi (861), and the Ghalcbah lau- 
guttges (370-378). The Survey figures include 
speakers who live oatsido the limits of British India, 
in countries not subject to tbe operations of the 
Census. 

A group of the Outer Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan 
languages. It inclndes OFiyu (602), Bihari (506), 
Bengali (529), and Asaaiiiose (562). 

The only language of the Mediate Group of Indo-Aryan 
languages. It is spoken mainly in Oudh and the 
Districts to the south iu the U. P., in Baghelkhand, 
and in the east of the 0. P. The Census figures are 
estimates. Regarding the Census figures, see No. 557. 

A sub-group of the Niigd Group of the Assam- 
Buriuese Branch of the Tiboto-Burman languages. It 
inclndes a number of small languages spoken in East 
Assam, and, mostly, outside settled British territory. 

Another name for Khas-kura or Naipali (781). 

A dialect of Pashai (S85), simken in Laghman. 

A sab-gruu]) of the Pronominalized Himalayan 
Tibeto- Barman languages. It includes Kliamlm (87) 
and a number of utlior languages spoken in Nepal. 

Another name for RmpT^ (188). 


A language of the Naga-Bodo sub-group of the Naga 
group of the Ajwam-Bnrmeee Branch of fche Tibefco- 
Bnrman lanaruaires. It is spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam). 
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1 

According i 
to the 1 
Census of 
19 il. 

1 

Volume. 

Part. 

i 

Page. j 

i 


Ett or In . 

j 


... 



i 

A language reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey 

Eraxiia.i Branch . • 


4,617,890 

1,987,943 

X 


1 

to belong to the Mod- Khmer Branch of the Auatro- 
Asiatie 'languages, and to be spoken by 3,550 people 
in Kengtung j^Southont Shan States). 

A Branch u£ the Aryan Snb-Famiiv of the Icdo-Euro- 

Erilxgaru ... 





- 


jean Famils. i?o far as this Stirve\ is concerced it 
includes tno Groups, — an Ell^te^■£l and a Wcatcrn. 
The only oyam pie of the latter de-i It with in the 
Sur% Qy i> Persian (331). For the fanner^ see Kast- 
ern Group (1). 

An old name for Trula (289). 

Erhga or Siugll 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

143, 163 

A form of Korwa (25). 

Falam Chiu 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Shuokla (21Ch 7-c. 

Fannai 

225 



Ill 

iii 

129 

A dialect of Lnshci (2241 spoken in the South Lushel 

Farsi 







Hills. Tlse number of .;peakois is unknown. 

Properly ® Perdaii ’ bat commonly used for 

Firangl 



1 

1 

XI 


60 

Urdu |_5S5) as full of Persian words, and e^en, in 
contrailistinetion to the current colloquial, for Liter- 
ary Hindi (580). 

It is aKo used by the SSsIs for their secret argot (871). 
Cf. Par-i and Qasal. 

The same as GOralutakl or Goanese, t e, the Konkanl 

Fnrsari « . « 







(494) of Goa, as spoken by uati\es of Portuguese 
origin. 

Rejiorted in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a term 

Gachikolo . 



... 

VII 

• •• 

331 

used iu Khandesh for Urdu (585j. Cf, Farsi. 

A form of HaPbi (499). 

Gadaba . « 

30 

35,833 

33,065 

IV 

• «s 

21, 229, 243 (L.) 

A Mumla language >p>okoa i i the North-East Hills of 

Ga3i or Baarraaurl 

843 

14,946 

IX 

i\ 

769, 792, 862 (L.) 

the Madras Preddenc\ . 

One of the Chamh.! dialects (S41) of IVostern Pabarl 

Gaherl - . « 



... 

»,S14). It is spoken in Chamba State and iu Kangra 
(Panjabj. 

Repoitod a- the ramo of a dialect of Himli ^586) iu 

Gahjra . 

564 

243,400 


VI 


19, 149 

the 1891 C. P. Cou&Uft Report. Not since identified. 

A Sub-Diiileet of the Baghell (559) dialect of Eastern 

Oaiir t ... 


III 

i ! 

469 

Hindi (557) spoken iu Banda (U. P.). 

A name gh en to Bunau (74) along the lower Bhaga 

Gaku . . . . 







River. 

Another name fo'* Gheko Karon (39), j,r. 

Gale « . • 

... 

i 

... 

VIII 

ii 

511 

Another name for Chills (410). 

Grau^adia » • • 

C56 



IX 

ii 

381 

A name for the rural dialects generally of Gujarati 


664 

1 


IX 

ii 

410 

(052). ALo calleil Graiina. Only in Ahina^bad 

Gamat®dl or Gd.m*fcl 

'Qinan 

Ganaw 

688 

... 

48,715 


IX 

iii 

6, 108, 119 

(Bombay) is it u>ed to specify a particular rural 
dialect (00 1). Cf, Gabwarn 

A dialect of Bhill (677) spoken iu Surat (Bombay) and 

283 


1,022 

... 

... 

... 

Naw -ari of Barotla. Acconiiug to Dr- Enoch llotlberg, 
in the Bombay Census Report for 1921, Apiiendix B, 
p. ill, * G5in*tl ’ ineai's simply *the Village Language,' 
and is the same as Mawehl (694), urhich is the reel 
name. 

Reported as a Sak (Lui) bmgufl go spoken in Katha 
and Upj,ie.- Chiudwin. Supposed to be a dialect of 
Kadu (281). 

J See Dauaw. 

'Giinde , 

Gangai (?) . • 







Re|>ortetl in tho 1891 Bombay Census Rejiort os a dia* 

1 let‘t of Mariithl (456) spoken in Nisik. Not since 
identifiovl. In the 1921 Bombay Census Report it is 
suggested that the word niay mean the gibberish 
spoken by some insane. Cf. Gujarati ^an4ot mad. 

Said to bo a form of B4iA (127). Not identified. 

Gahgaparl . . . 

Gahgapiriy 1 . . . 


... 

• •• 

IX 

iv 

280. 343. 855 (L. 

A name sometimes used sonth of the Ganges for the 
Awadhi (558) spoken on the other.side of the river. 

) Another name for Tehrl (818). 

Gaugola 

GautUaclidr 

793 

37,734 


IX 

XI 

iv 

110, 230 

17 

A sub-dialect of the Knuiauni dialoid (7351 of Central 
Pabiiti (78-4). Spoken ia Almcra (U. ?.). 

Another name foi Bhamta. Cf, Bbawtl (856). 

OaoU 

<• 

1 626 

16,093 


IX 

i 

550, 554 

A form of tho Baudoli dialect (610) of ^Vestern Hinik 
(681). Spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.). 
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Gri?iwdri 

1 

! 

... 




Villasre Dialect’ (cf, Ga^iadia and GKw-wh'i}, and 
applicable to any rural dialei t. It is conimonlv a<©d 
as the local name for Ka^-tern iraithili (510^. The 
Nagpunl (320) form of Bhojpuri (519) has been 
specially so named, and a grammar of it has been 
written under that title. 

Oarhwal Bliotia . 


... 

... 


... 

1 

See Bbotia of Garhwal (66). 

Garhwali 

804. 

670,824 

... 

IX 

iv 

1, 103, 279, 281 , 
(Grammar), 355 

(1.). 

A dialect of Central Pabari (784), spoken in Garhwdl 
and the neighbouring Districts. 

Gari or Banun 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Lahnli (or Bhotia of Labnl) (62) reported 
to be spoken in Lahul. Not recorded in this Snrvey. 

Garo or Maude Kusik . 

1B4. 

139,763 

216,1X7 

Ill 

ii 

2. 4, 68, 133 

(t.), 184 (do.). 

A langnage of tho BSr& group of the Aasam-Bnmese 
Branch of the Tiboto-Bnrman languages. Spoken 
in the Garo ETills (Assam) and reighboaring Dis- 
tricts. For the standard dialect, see Achik (185). 

Gdro^i or Garu4i 

868 


... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6. 82 

A Gipsy langnago spoken in the Bombay Presidency 
and in the C. P. 

CJarwi or Basligtarik 

408 

... 

... 

vni 

ii 

8, 507, 580 (L.) 

A dialect of the Dardic Koliistani, spoken in the Swat 
Kohistan. 

Ga(.tQ • . » 

315 

2,033 

... 

IV 


472, 476, 528, 

641. 

A dialect of Gon^I (818), spoken by Gattns or Hill 
Kois in Chanda (C. P.), Vizagapatam, and Godavari 
(Madras). 

Gaadia or Oando 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Properly the langnage of North Bengal, hnt reported 
in the 1891 Madras Census Beport as a name for 
Oriya (502). 

Gaurgto 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Zayein (41) spoken in the Sonthern Shan 
States. 

Oanrd • • * 

M. 

... 

... 

viri 


S14, 631 (L.) 

A Kohistani language akin to I'orwali (409). Also 
spelt Gowro. Spoken the Indus Kohistan. 

Gavit 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iu 

95 

Another name for Mawcli! (694). See Oainat'di. 

Gavli 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Beported in 1911 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (456), spoken in Nasik. Perhaps a form 
of Khanderi (707). 

Ga<VBr4.ati or Narsilti . 

384 


... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 69, 80, 118 
(L.). 

A Dardic language spoken in the Cbitral Country, at 
tho confluence of the Bash gal and Chitml llivors. 

GJw -M'arl » • 

... 


- 

IX 


291 

* Village Dialec t * (cf, G a madia and Ga^vvarl). Used 
an a name for tho Bra] Bliukha (692) spoken iu the 
east of the Agra District (U. P.). 

Gol a or Gebo Karon 

83 


11,160 




A form of Karen (31) rejiorted in tho Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as s]/oken by 7,182 people in the Toungoo 
District, Ge))a is tlie name used by the speakers 
thoinsolvos. Tho Bnrmobo call them ICaronbyu or 
‘ Wliite Karon.’ 

GtilokMJaor 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

331 

A name sometime*, used for Angwanku (178). 

Goiituu . • 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

57C 

An old name for Tolngu (819). It is a corruption of 
tlio Poi-tiiguoso gent 10, gontilo, heathen. Portugnoao 
writers employ it to designato Hindus, os contrasted 
with Mnsalmfins (Monro, Moor). 

'ghttlcliah Sub*Group 




X 


3,9 

A snb-gionp of the Eastern Group of the Erauion 
lunguiigos. It iiichulos WnJAi (370), Shiyhni (371) 
Ijdiku^imi (878; and Murijuni (877), all B|K>keu iu 
tho PfimlrH nrd noighbounng country . Ko oimmora- 
tion \Nfis po.sHiblo of tho s]>oakors of* any langnage of 
tlii'i rtub-gioiip. For tho counoxion* betweon the 
Ghalchiih and tho Dardic languages, soo VIII 

Pt ii, pp. Iff. * 

Gba^*kbul'r*bi Varliadi 

» 

... 

... 

vn 


235 

1 

1 

1 

A form of tho Vh^rliadi dialecd (477) of Marathi (456). 
si)okeii iu the north of Bnldaua (Borar). 

GbitiL-var*th1 Varbudi 

. 

... 

... 

vn 

... 

235 

A form of tho ^'arh^^<lI dialoct (477) of Marathi (455) 
s|K>kou in tho south of Buldaua (Boiur). 

GlmU 

460 

1 2,000 

... 

VII 

... 

6J, 64, 119 

A variety of tho Konkan Standard dialect (167) of 
Manltlu (45.5). It in Hi)okcn in (ho Wontorn Ghats 
lHjtAv<K)n K<4uba and the Bljor State. It is prolxiblv 
(p. (54) i4loiiticnl Axith Muall (170). 

OLCll 

. 44^1 

1 90,808 

' 

VI II 


243, 432, 419, 
468, 523 (L.). 

A form of tho North-Eashwit tlialoct (436) of Lnluulii 
(U0),<iiK>kon iu the ^Vo^tot•u Salt Uauge (Pan jab). 

Ciboko Kfirou . 

3£ 

f 

! 


2,679 

1 


... 

... 

A r<»rm ol Kartui (81) roj)<u*to<l in tlio Burma Taiigiiis- 
tic Surv<*y an spoken by 8,976 pooplo iu tho y^n^^thrI^ 
aiul Touiigoo Districts. 


Cihoko Kfirou 
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1 

j Remarks, 

i 

! 

Ghetli 


... 

... 

“ 

... 

... 

1 Reported in the 1S91 Contral Provinces Censns Report 
; as a form of Marathi (155). Not since identifiotl. 

1 

^r.zai sob -dialect 

344 

... 


X 

... 

43 

A form of the Xorth-Eastern dialect {33S) of Pa?ht6 
(3*37) spoken in Afghanistan between Kandahar and 
Jalalabad. 

Cfhi^iidi 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

xr 

ii 

S23, 4.53, 461 

(L.). 

2 

Another name for TarlmukI (076). 

Gboffiirl 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AG ;Ky langnage reported in the 1S9I Bombay Censns 
Report. Not since identiiie<l. 

Gilgiti 

S92 

... 

... 

vni 

ii 

3,150,151. 224 
IL.). 

A dialect of Shin.I (391) spoken in the Gilgit Valley 

I (Kashmir). 

■Ciip«\ langaage'! . 

854 

101,(371 

15,018 

XI 


1,4, 5 

A number of nnciassed languages spoken by wandering 
or criminal tribes in \arions parts of India. Tliev are 
disenssed in Vol. XI of the Snrvey, on p. 2 of which 
vx’ill bo found named a iinxnber of Gipsy tribes whose 
languages are not described. The name ‘ Gipsy ' 
has nothing to do with the Romanis of Earo|)e. Of 
the figures here given, those of the burvey are the 
more accurate. 

Gir.isul 

6S9 

90.700 

... 

IX 

IX 

ii 

iii 

70 

C,26 

A dialect of Bhill (677) spe^en in Marwar and Sirohi. 

Oinprirl 

818 

24,30 1 

... 

IX 

iv 

5^3, 477 (Gram* 
murk 331 

A form of the Sirinauri dialect (SIC) of iVestern 
Pah a ri (814,, spoken in Xahan and Jnbbal States 
(Pan,]ab,'. 

GIrvanain • . . 



... 



... 

A In -name for PaViulil (674) useil in Madras. 

Goainoi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

Another name for Angiimi (154). 

GuiiiO'^o or Gdinrudakl , 

... 

... 

... 

VII 


1G.I 

.Another name for tlie Konkan! dialoct (194) of 
ljlarathl(155). ^ ^ 

•irt^dn.iDi or Mivndl.llia . 

» 



VI 

• 

15S, 2,.i 

A corrti]>t ft>”iu c,l Baghcll (559) spoken in Mandla 
(C.P.i 

1 

{fClth\an . . . 1 

725 

' lt7.ono 

... 

n 


ir. ^7, 

; A fo.ui of the Mjrw.irT dialect (7X3) of Rajasthan! 
(712) ‘-puken in Murwai and Kishangarh States 

■G 6b n wadi . 

(■170 

031, t»0 


IX 

ii 

125 

A form ut the K.Uhhriw.ld! dialect (cgQ) of Gujarati 
s652) spukei) in Kathiawar (Iiomha\ h It is also 
^ talleil Bj!a\nag:u*I 

Gojaii 




... 


... 

I 

Ai other spellh-g of 0 talari (776) used in the Paojuh. 

Goiftvi (1) . 

323 

23 


IV 

... 

577, 59 j 

A uialuct of Tel'igti (319; spoken by noumlie Goiars 
in C'iiatida {C. 15). 

Golarl (2) or HOHva 

300 

3,01 i 


IV 

XJ 


3ij3, oSu 
i 

A diidoid of Kamirose (296) spoken by nomadic Golars 
and Ildli^vu-. in the C. P., except in Chanda, where w'e 
find Golan *1 1 

Golla .... 



•* 

1 

j 


A iorni of Tolagn (319) reported in the 1911 and 
1921 Bombay Cl nsus Reports S'! '•poketi by ujcn of 
the Golla caste in Bijapur and Dharn’itr, 

Goin.'intakl . 



... 

i " : 

1 ... 


Another name for Goanese, q.v. 

G»’iuiriiu or Go lull (1) 




1 


122,201 iL> 

A naiuc ui\oj' t.> llir' Ilaghcii (5i59) spoken by G<3nda 
in Rg'.Kv Srato and Mandla (C. P,\ Tno same terin 
is often ti'sed tn liidk'atc ■^ojuo other Arvau language 
as s]njkou In Guilds. Tlius, it is ustxl as a tiyconyiu 
for C'hhattlsgaihi <t"»72) and for Oriya (502) in each 
case, as R]iokon 1) Gonds, 

Goiull ( 2 ) , 

313 1 

1,323,190 

l,Gid,91 1 

IV ; 

•• 

280, 173, 047 j 

(L.) 1 

One of the Intcrnieiliate Groups of Dravidian Ian. 
guago'.. 

„ Standard Dialect . 

311 

1,1 17, ISO 


rv 


286, 172 

trpokeu in the C. P, Berar, llydorabad, and the adjoin- 
ing piirt^ ot Central India and Mailras. 

Goadla 

.. 


.. 

III 

i 

467 

Another name for Rangloi (75), g.v. 

Gondwaal . . * 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Gondanl, j'.c. 

Gopal 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

The name of a Gipsy tribe reported from Berar. Not 
identified. 

'Gfiralchpuri 

5S3 

l,a07,600 

*•* 

V 

V 

ii 

ii 

43, 224, 228 

300 

A form of the BhojpnrI dialect (519) of Bihar! (506) 
spoken in Gorakhpur (IT. P,). 

The tamo is also sometimes uW to indicate MadhesS 
(627). 


7iy 

16,000 


IX 

ii 

17, 71, 74 

A form of the Marwari dialect (718 of lUjastbial 

1 (712), spoken in Kishangarh State and Ajmer. 

■■■■• -! 






i 
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P RMARKS. 

Gorkbaii or GorkbriU 

... 


... 

IX 

iv 

18 

Another_ name for Khas-kura, Eastern Pahar! or 
Naipilll (781). The name is also wrongly given to 
the Awaciln (558) spoken by Tharvis ot Kheri ^U. P,). 

Goikbiya 



... 

... 

... 


Another name for Gorkhal!, 

Gotte 




IV 


472 

Another sj^olliiig of Gatfcn, q.v. 

Gouralan 





... 

•• 

A iiaino soinotimea given to Tamil (285). It is really 
a Madras caste- name, ^ 

Govilri 

'Ibl 

2,650 


VII 

... 

218, 279 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Mnr.'itln (455). It is a corrupt jargon Rpoken by 
(ow herds (GOvars) in Chhindwara, Chanda, and 
Bbandara (C. P.). 

Gowi o . . . 


- 





8oe Ganro. 

Grilnna , 



i 



... 

The same as Gamadia (656), q.v. 

GraKtlba 




... 

... 


A name somotimes used for Tamil (285). Properly the 
name of a written character. 

Gngll 




... 

... 

... 

Kepoi ted in the 1S91 Baroda Census Ile]iort as a form 
of Kachcbhi (151). It is t]‘0 Ungnage of the GngH 

Gnjara 







The same Gujar.Tti (652). It ii the local name used 
in ^ Catch lo distinguish Gnjarun from Krchchld 
(151).^ In Kliandohh it is the Kncnage of Gnjar 
Knnlns and (5njiir \ iinis, and probably a form of 
Khrindes^I f70‘, ). 

Gujarati . i 

u52 

L(\G 111,227 

0,551.902 

IX 

IX 

i 

ii 

\nj 

323ff. 

A 1 ingu igo of tl e Central Gnxip of Indo- Aryan lan- 
guages. Rogariling the Ciujar.lti spoken in Cntch. 
see \'ol. VIII, Pt. i, p. 183, 

„ Standard Dialect 

C53 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

305, 4G0 iL.) 

8polvOn in Gujarat. 

„ ofMusahnans . 



• 

IX 

ii 

320, 130 


„ o£ Piirsls , 




TX 

ii 

320 

8*00 Pars! Gujar.'itJ (OCO). 

Onjariitl of Thar and 
Parkar. 




IX 

ii 

328 


„ Ancient « 


•• 


IX 

ii 

353 


Gnjarl .... 

776 

297,673 


IX 

iv 

10, 025 

A dialect of llnja^thru l (712), spoken in the Panjab 
Plains, and in the hills of the North-West.* 

„ of the Plaii s 

7SO 

10,362 

... 

IX 

iv 

1, 10, 050 

Spoken in the snb-inoittane plains of the Panjab. 

Gujaru 




... 


... 

A lame somotimea u<so<l for Gujarati (652). 

Gnjunof Hazara 

777 

25,610 


1 IX 

iv 

1, 10, 930, 941, 
904 (L.i. 

A foi m of Gujari (776) spoken in Hazara (N,-W. 
Frontier Province), Swat, and the neighbourhood. 
The Survey figures also include those tor Ajiri of 
Hazara (778). 

„ of Kashmir 

779 

252,602 

... 

IX 

iv 

1, 053, 965 (L.) 

A form of Gnjarl (776) spoken in Kashmir. 

Grku 


... 

... 



... 

Another name for Gheko Karen (39), q.v. 

Gulgulia . , 

853 

853 

) 

... 1 

XI 


5, 6, 1 75 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by a vagrant tribe 
found in Bei gal, Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpnr. 

Gumsari 







A form of Ofiya (502) spoken in Gumsar (Madras), It 
is hardly a dialect. 8a\o in a few minor points of 
grammar and jironniiciation it is the same as Standard 
Oriya, Anv peculiarities are clue to the influence 
of Tolugu (319). It may betaken as typical of all the 
Oriya of Gan jam ai d Vizagapatain (MadraB). 

Guntiga 



... 

... 



A form of Yinbaw (38), q,7\ 

Gurbl 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1911 Bombay Cer-.aus Report as a 
Gipsy lar guage spoken in Rewakanthu. Not identi- 
fied. 

Gnrezi 

305 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 150, 174 

A dialect of Sbina (391) spoken in the Gurais Valley 
(Kashmir). 

Gnri-BawS « » 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

107 

The name of a sub-enste speaking Koda (19). 

Gwiara . 

... 

... 

... 

TX 

iv 

8 

The name of a people that invaded India in ancient 
times, whose present language is related to Rajasthani 
(712) and other forms of Indo- Aryan speech. 

Gnrmukbl . 




IX 

5 

624 

A name often wrongly given to Panjabi (632). It is 
really the name of a written character commonly used 
for WTiting that language. 

r 
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j 1 Numbeb of SpFAKE'RS^ 

i ^ I 

I Nambor iiii I 

Lanecace or Dialect. ClassiSecI i AccorcHng Aecordiug ^ 

I List. ' to the I io Y 

{ LiiiEroistic r’erisii*: of ' * 
i Survey. * 1921. j 


Where be alt ts^ith i^r the i 
Lixg-tistic Suktey. ! 


GyaruTSg 


Haidarabiuli 


K&jang, Hajong 
Haka or Baxingshfe 


Hallura, Standard Dialect! 


* Hangkoop * 


‘Hangseen’ . 


Haransbik^ 


Hayautx 


690 050 


750 991,101 



220 i 14,250 I 2,458 


490 I 104,971 


6G9 I 770,000 


232 26,848 


233 28,533 


823 50,211 



eluJiie I Part. 


177, 180, 182, I A noTj-pronomii-sali^esl H!n^ala\aJi Xibet<i> Barman Ian - 

254 I gnage. It is mostly spoken in Upper Nepal. 

... 1 A Tieme sometimes given for Nlmadl (770), q.v. 

) 

... ‘A ibaleci of Chinese, sDokou on the Chinese side of 

t tli6 frtvutier between Tibet and Western China. 

1 A form o£ Bhutia of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
I Eastern Tibet. 

.. I A form of Palaang (4) reported in the Burma Lin- 

gaistL Survey as spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 


6, 174, 1S5 

2 , 6 , 6 


^ A dialect u£ Bblli ^'0T7j spoken in Aligarh {V. P.). 

The name of a tribe speaking Haijong Bengali (547). 
Another name for Harantl (750). 


Reported in the ISOl Bombay Census Report as a form 
i of Urdu ';585b 

19, 201, 214,354 A form of the Easterii dialect i 5 15) of Bengali (529) 
(L.). spoken in S\ Ibet (Assam) and Mymenaingh (Bengal), 

j Incorrectly'called Ha 3 sng or Hajong. 

214 the preceding. 

113, 160 (L.) A (lialeet of Lni rdiO) si^okou in the Chin Hills. Also 
reported in the Puima Linguistic Survey as spoken by 
*2,US2 persons in Pakokkn and Upper Chindwin. In 
the AU-India Census it is called Kwelshin. 

2, 219, 330,393 A snb-dialeit of the Central Provinces dialect (4^) 

^ L ) / of Marath ! 1 45 5) spoken in Bastar, Ch h attisgarb (C. P.) 

and the ueiarhbourhood. 

4,25 A form of tlio Krithi;vawridi dialect (666) of Gnja- 

rata (052). It Is also called Hahu 

See the precedin g. 

3 1S1 192 202 An Old Knki language of the B nki-Chin Group ot 

-i * ’ the Assam-Bnrmes© Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 

languages. Spoken in Sylbet (Assam) and Hill 
Tipperah (Bengal). 

3 jgo The Survey figures also include those for Khelma 

* " (334). 

540 588 628 fL ) A form of the KiSthali dialect (821) of Western Fabari 
* ' ^ (814). Spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjab). 

53 Said to be a form of Thado (207). 

53 Said to bo a form of Thado (207). 

33 Another name for Santali (.15). 

An unknown lan^age reported from Ahmedabad in ther 
1891 Bombay Census Report. 

, Reported in 1911 Bombay Census Report as a form of 

Kanarese (296) spoken in Bijap^ and Dharwar. 
Apoarently the same as AdvichanchL 

S 4 31 203 A snt-diftlect of the Central I^stern dialert {’ 740 ) of 

a, », ax, juo Bajasthani (712) spoken in Bundi and Kota Statea 

(Rajputana.) . 


Krirautl, Standard 


Hariani or Deswali 


751 943,101 


691 557,953 


! The same as Kanarese (296). Tlie name of a Madras 
1 caste, said to speak a corrupt Kanarese. 


pfi 264 A form of the Bangaru dialect (S88) of Western Hindi 

66, 252, 264 A^iorm South-East Panjah. 


Harigaya 


Hftrrftp 


Hashwe Karen • 


143 1,100 


A dialect of Koch (142) spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Reported in the 3 891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of ‘Hindi.* ? incorrect for Hapautl (750). 

Another name for Santali (15). 

Rpported’ in the 1891 BomhayUonsius Report as a form 
of Gu.iarati (652). 

Reiiovted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a fcrni of 
Karen (31) spoken by 600 people in Touugoo Dis- 
ti'ict. 
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Numbeh oe Speakers. 

Where dealt with ly the 
Likguistic Survey. 


Laiii^nage or Dialect. 

Nnmlier in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Pai-fc. 

Page. 

HslfARKS. 

Hatigorria . 


... 

•• 

Ill 

ii 

193, 271 

Another name for Ao Nuga (16G), g,v. 

Eaulgno or Hualngo 

236 


3,150 

III 

iii 

108 

Said to be the same as the Kwesbin form of Slinnkla 
(216). 

H avika - • 


• • 


... 

... 


Tbo same as Kanarese (296). The name of a sub- 
division of Brahmans iu Madras Presidency who 
speak a corrupt Kanarese. 

HSyn 


... 


Ill 

* 

270,382 

Another name for Val\n (lOG). Spoken in Central 
Nepal. 

Kftzara Hiadki 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

565 

1 A form of North- Western Lahiida (133). Spoken In 
Hazaro (N.-W. Frontier Prf)\ i nee). 

Heuu . . • • 

• 



... 



Reported in the Burma Lir.gui^tic Survey tu be a Nfiga 
liinguagG spoken by 4,000 people in the Upper Cbind- 
win District. 

Miiio or * Black Mioo* 

... 






A Mino (13) dialect spoken in Western Chinn. The 
speakers call themsehc^ ‘ Phb.' Cf. T6 Miao. 

Higk Hindi * 

... 

... 


IX 

i 

46, 163 

The ])ro<;o literary form of Hindi (586). 

Hills Kacbarl 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

f>6 

Another name for Dlmn-sa (181), 

Himalayan Gronp 


191,231 

208,378 

HI 

i 

o 

A group of Tibeto-Burmnn languages spoken in the 
lower Himahaya from Darjiling to Lnhnl. In the 
list of languages it is divided into tlie Pronominalized 
Hiinalnyap Group (72-UO) and the Non-Pronominal- 
i/od Hinmlaviiu Gronp (111-121). 

Hindi 

68G 


... 

TX 

i 

44,46,47 (mean- 
ing of name), 
163. 

A form of the Hindostan! dialect (582) of Western 
Hindi f.'SlL WiiloU spoken tliroughont Northern 
India. 





IX 

i 

383, 558 

Also, a name given to Kananji (GOl) in the Farnkhabad 
District (U. P.). 





vin 

i 

340 

Also, a local name for Mfiltanl (426). 





VIII 


240,333 

Also, a local name for the Lahnda (115) spoken in 
Dora Gh.nzi Khan (428). 

Kindt or Khontai 

... 



V 

ii 

146 

A name given in Malda (Bengal) to Eastern Ma'-^ahl 
(518). “ 

‘Hindi' of ITagpnr 

... 

... 


IX 

i 

347 

See Naginiri ‘ Hind! ’ (631 ). 

Hindklor Jatki . 

428 

362,270 


VITT 

i 

333, 413 (L.^ 

A form of tlie Mult.lnT dialect (126) of Lahmli (415) 
.‘.poken in Dera Ghaj'i Kliaii District tPsinjab). The 
luuuo Hhidkl is also imed to indicate other forms of 
Lalinda. Thns • ~ 





VITI 

i 

233 

It L n-,CHl for Lahnda goiierullv. 





VIII 

i 

240 

It is a local name for Mfiltan! (426). 





VITI 

i 

240, 382 

It is nsotl not only for the Lahndii «d* Dera Ghazi 
Khan, but also for that of Dera Ismail Khan (N.-W. 

1 Frontier Proi inoe). 





VIII 

> 

242 

! It is used for the Awrinknrl snb-dialeet (443) of North- 
Eastern Lahnda (436') 





VIII 

i 

450, 458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 

Hindko 

Hindko Standard , 

433 

434 

881,425 

827,000 


Till 

VITI 

i 

241, 5G5- 

239, 241, 431 

(compared with 
North - Eastern 
Dialect), 541, 
341, 576 (L.) 

1 It is used as a general term for North-Western Lahnda 
<433) 

A general name for the Nortli- Western Dialect of 
Lahnda (415) s]>oken in Peshawar, H.azara (N.-W. 
Frontier Province') , .and the neighbourhood. The 
name Hindko is also nsed to indicate cither forms of 
the same language, Tims* - 





VIII 

i 

238 

It is Used for Lahnda genornlly. 





VIII 

i 

242 

It is nsed for the Awankari sab-dialect (4*43) of North- 
Eastern Ijuhndd (436). 





VIII 

i 

450,458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 





VIII 

i 

I 

241, 881, 382, 

404. 

It is used for the Thai! Lahnda (482) spoken in Mian- 
w'ali (Panjub) and 'Bannu (N.-W. Frontier Prov- 
ince) . 

Hlndooataneo 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

An old name for Hindostan! (582). 

Hinddstant 

582 

16,683^69 


IX 

i 

1,47 (meaning of 
name), 171 (in 
Eastern Indii^), 
174 (in Guja- 
rat), 670 (D-). 

A dialect of Western Hindi .(581), having its home in 
Northern India, but also very widely used oa a lingua 
franca. 
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Number ot 

Speasers. 

W HERE DEALT WITH IX THE 

Linguistic Sue vet. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part- 

[ 

t 

Page, 

Hindostanl, Literary 

Sub-Dialect. 

584 

7,696,264 

... 

rx 

i 

1, 42, 57 (Gram- 
mar), 95. 

Hindostanl, Vernacular 
Sub-Dialect . 

583 

5,282,733 


IX 

i 

1, 42, 63, 213, 
670 (L.). 

Hinduri 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Hindustanica 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

7,8,9, 43 

Hinkyen 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 


Hiott 

... 



Ill 

iii 

831 

Hiroi-Lamgang . 

248 

750 

744 

III 

iii 

3, 181, 281, 295 

HlrwatT 

... 



IX 

ii 

49 

Hin ... 




... 

. . 


Hkamti 



... 


... 


Hkamnk 







Hkhn 







Hkunlong , 


... 



... 


Hkunung , . 



... 


... 

... 

Hlunseo 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Hmdr . . 

242 

2,000 

8,686 

Ill 

iii 

8, 127-8,181,256 

Hmengor Hmbiig 


... 


... 



Hniyutt 

1 

... 

... 


... 


Ho (1) . . . 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

406, 410, 428 

Ho (2) or Kol 

20 

383,126 

447,862 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 116 

Hoch-I ndostanisch 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

11 

Hohsa Shan 




••• 

... 


Ho Hta . . . 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Hojal 

183 

2,750 

... 

III 

ii 

4, 56, 62, 183 
(L.). 

Holava 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Holiya 

... 

... 


IV 

... 

385 

Homahig 

... 

... 



* 

... 

Homoiig 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

Hop*a ' . ... 

277a 

! 

! 


... 


Hor . . ' . 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Horo-lia Jhogar • 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

79 

Hor Tseng 

* - 

... 

... 

... 

*•4 

... 

1 


Kemabzs. 


Spoken in Western Rohilkhand and the Up])er Gan- 
getic Doab (U. P.) and in Amhala (Panjah). 

Incorrect for Handurl (828), q.v. 

An old Latin name for Hinddstani (582). C/*. In- 

dostanica, Monrica, and Mogalsch. Spelt Hindo* 
stanica by Abel (Vol. IX, Pt. i, pp. XI, 43). 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palanng (4) spoken by S64 people in the Hsipaw 
Northern Shan State. 

Another name for Khyang or Shd (256). 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 
Til© Survey figures are merely a rough estimate. 

Another name for Ahirwap (759). 

Another spelling of Hiou, q.v. 

See KhamtI. 

See Khamuk. 

See KhUn. 

See Khnnlong. 

Another spelling of Khunung, the alternative name of 
Nang (Barnm Linguistic Survey). 

A form of the Laiyo dialect of Lai (219) reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken in the 
Chin Hills. Number of speakers not stated. 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
Assam-Burmes© Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
gurs. The Survey figures are merely a rough 
estimate. In the Survey, the principal spelling of 
the name of this language is Mhar, with Hmar as a 
variant. The latter spelling is that which is correct. 

A dialect of Miao (48), q.v. Spoken in theMong Pan 
and Kengtung Shan States (Burma) , 

Another name for Yindu (253), q.v. 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurn^ (305). 


A dialect of Khorwriri (14), spoken in Singbhum and 
Manhhum (Bihar and OrissaL 

An old Gorman name for Western and Eastern Hindi 
(581 ,557) and Bihari (506). 

See Hos'a Shan. 

See Ho Tha. 

A dialect of IMma-sa (131) spoken in Nowgong 
(Assam). ^ ^ 

The same as Opya (502). A Madras caste-name. 


Another name for Golari (300), 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a farm 
of the Pale dialect of- Palaung (4) spoken by 379 
people in M5iig Long Nortliern Shan Stiito. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Pahiung (-1) s|K*»fcen by 2,t>55 
people in the Northern Shan Shitos, 

A Lolo-Mos'o language s^token in Putao (Burma) oat- 
sido the Census area. 

An old spelling of Hftj-, i,e. Santali (15). 

A form of Mundnrt (16) spoken by Knru^s in 
Ranchi (Bilwr arid Orissa). 

A form of of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken 

in Central Tibet. 
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WUMBEROF SeEAKEES. 


Wheee i>ealt with in the 
LlNaUZSTIO tSUETEY. 


Laiignage or Dialect. Classified j Accoiding 


Accoiding According 
to the to the 
Linguistic Census of 
Survey. . 


Volume. Part. 


Hora-Muthuu 
HoB'a Sban . . 

jSioshiarpnr Pahapi 


63S 207,321 


Hrangkbol, Elngkhol, or 
Hrangchal. 


Hrangkbol, Eangkhoi, or 
Hrangchal, Standard. 


Hsaw-ko Karen 
Hsoin, Hsen 


Hson Hsam 


S,450 


230 7,820 


Hsentung 


Hsialong 


H anti wars 


383 A form of Mutonia (176), q.v, 

... Another name for Maing^a (260), q.v. 

671, 677 A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 

spoken in the Hill Country of Hoshiarpur (PanJab). 
The Survey figures include those for Kaliluri (637). 

A form of Zayein (41), reported in the Burma 
Linguiistic Survey to be spoken in the Soatbern Shan 
States. In the Report it is spelt Ho Hta. 

109 Another name for Zahao (218). 

Another spelling of Phin. See Pyin. 

... Another name for Phdn (272a), q.v. 

... The Burmese Government spelling of Ph6n (272a) q,v. 

... Another name for Phdn (272a), q ©. 

The Luaheiname for Hrangkhol (229). 

3, 10 (Compara- An Old Kuki language of the Kaki-Chm Group of 
tiv© Vocabulary) the Asaam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
ISl, 292 (L.) lai^uages, spoken in North Cachar and Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam) and the Hill Tippera State 
(Bengal). Hrangkbol (not Rangkhol, as in the 
Survey) is the correct name of this language. The 
Lusheis call it Hrangchal. 

3, 181 Sj)oken in North Oachar and Hill Tippera. See the 

preceding. The other dialect of this language is 
Bcte (231), q.v. 

673 I Another name for Aka (122). 

... ! See S‘aw-ko Karen. 


See S‘en S‘am. 
See S'entung. 
Seo 8‘inlam. 
See S'lnleiig. 


See Tha-Me. 

See Thangoa. 

Set' Thaote. 

Said to be ibo saisio aa the Kwosahn form of Shankla 
(216). 

A form of Palnung (4) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 280 people In the 
Muug Losig Northern Shan. State. 

A form of Palauug (4) reported in the Bunnf 
LiiiguLstic Survey to be spoken by 1 ,758 ]>©opl0 in 
the Northern Shan States. 

The local pronunciation of SondwSj-I (7G3), q,v. 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
(58). 


Ilwclngo« 


Hi 197 


A form of the Palo dialect of Palaung (4) reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 
1,682 people in tb© Mf>ng Long Northern Shan 
State. 

An uucUbmmI language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 5,(X>0 people in the 
Chin Hills. V The name as Hualgiio, q,v. 

A form of ShuukU (216). In the Survey it ia epelt 
Whenoh, but Hweuo is more correct, Hweiio way he 
but a mittpronuncifttion of Hualngo. The speakers 
are described aa a settlement of HualiigoSt who in 
turn are Lnsbois. 


1.1 


Another apelliug of ^ E Spe Kweliliia. 

The Shin niune for Aka (276), q,v. Cf, Kaw. 
Another name for En, q.o. 
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NfUMBEE or SPEAkEBS,, 

Whebe healt with in the 

LiNG-riSTIC brBVEY. 

3 

Laiigaage or Dialect. 

•s umber in 
Classified 
List. 

According ^ 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

f 

According 
to the 
Census of ! 
1921. 

Volume. 

1 

1 

Part, ! 

1 

Page. 

Indo-Aryan Branch 


226,0>0,6ll's 

129,560,555 

I 

i 

i 

! 

i 

1 

< 

1 

Indo-European Family . I 


1 

231,874,403 

d[82,852,8l7| 

I 

1 

j 


Indo-Nesian Branch . I 

i 



5,561 1 

1 

1 


. i 

I 

! 

1 


Indostau 




1 

IX 

! 

i 

4, 43 

Indostana . 


... 


IX 

i 

10 

Indostanica 


... 


IX 

i 

6,9 

IndoKtauisch 




IX 

i 

11 

lujang 

Inner SirajI 




III 

ii 

135 

Inner Suh- Branch . 


83,770,622 

139,166,945 

rx 

i 

1 

Intermediate Group 

... 

2,180,858 

3,056,698 

IV 


284fP. 

Inth^ * 

268 


i 55,007 


... 


Inzemi 

184 



III 

ii 

411 

Iriini 




... 



Irnla 

■ 289 

1,614 


IV 


299, 332 

Isachunu-re 




ni 

ii 

290 

Isbaug 




IU 

i 

189 

Ishka^mu . 

373 

• 


X 

... 

455, -ISOff., 505 

Ishkai^mi, Standard 

374 



X 


480ff., 505, 532 
(L.). 

.Tab.ilpnrT 



41 

... 


... 

.Tacobalxotl Sub-Dialect . 

36C 

125,510 


X 


401, 435 (L.^ 

dad (1) . . . 




III 

i 

15, 16, 91 

dad (2) . . . 



... 

III 

i 

86 

Jadani. .... 





... 

... 

JsidcJI . , 


... 


Vlll 

k 

183 

dudgall, Jaghdall, or 
.1 Hgduli. * 

m 


... 

... 

VIII 

1 

1S8, 240, 833, 
361. 




of iJuio-Enroveatu Ijiugruageh. Tbo other Kranches 
are the Eraujaii and th# Dunlic or PiSacha, 

The Indo-Ar\mi Branoh iisrlade^ (Asides S-aiiArit, 
a dead laiijfnago) three £?nb-Br>incbe«,— au Onter, 
a Mediate, and au Inner, qq,r. 


Sab- Family is spoken iu India, bee tlie preceding. 


An^tric Fainih of I.ingnagos The onl,N langnngee 
of tills Branch i3|.K)ken in India are balon (1) and 
Malay t2), neither ot ^^hich is dealt with in the 

&'ur\G\ , 


fitanica, Monrica, and MognKcb. 

An old German n.im© for Hhiddstaii! (3b2). 

Another name tor Itengnia or L’nzA '162), 

See SSiraJi, Inner 834). 

One of the three Sab- Branches of the Jndo-Aryau 
Branch of the Aryan lanenages. It includes two 
Gronps, the Central and the Pabuyi. In Vol. IX, 
Ft, 3, p. 1 of tbe Surv’ 0 ;^, these two are pnt tc^ethor 
into one Gronp culletl * Tbo Central.* The Central 
Gi^onp inclndes Western Hindi (581), Panjabi C^S2), 
Gnjarati i652), Bhili (677), KbandeSi t707), and 
Rajasthani (712). The Pabayi Gronp inclndes Eastern 
Pahafi, Khas-karil or Naipall (781 'i. Central PabafI 
(7841, and Western Pahar' (814). 

A Gronp of Dravidlan langnages, intermediate between 
the Drat ida laiignages and tbe Andhra langoage. It 
includes ICarn^ (305), Malhar (306), Malto (307), 
Kui (3081, Kolaml (300), and Go^^l (313). 

A dialect cf Burincte ^,2651. It is not dealt with in this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
it is spoken by 60,881 people in the Southern Shan 
States and the neigh l^urhood. It is closely connected 
with Tavoyan (2701. 


A dialect of Pinjiw dS3i, spoken -in the jNaga Hill* 
(Assainl . 

Another name for Persian (,331). 

A dialect of Tamil '^285) spoken in the.Nilgiri Hill* 
(Madras) and vicinity. 


Another name for Thnkumi fL7l). 

Another name for Munni (112j, q.v. 

A hiugnage of the Ghalehah Snb*Groap of the Eastern 
Gronp of Eraniau languages. Sj>oken in the Pamirs. 


A dialect of BairlelT (559) reported iu the 1021 
Central India Census Repttrt, as spoken hi Rewa. 

A form of the Eastern dialect (8651 of Baldchl (361) » 
siiokeu in the Up|>er Siuil Frontier District. The 
Snrvey hgures include also the hgnrea for the Balcchl 
spoken iu Dent Ghuzi Khan. 

Another name for the Bhotiii of Tehri Garbwal (65). 

A uaiuo stnnetiinO’4 ns$d instoati of Nyamkat for the 
Bhotijl of Upjmr Kauawar (641. 


Another urtme fox* Katm-'ese (296 x 
name. , 


A Madras caste- 


Another name for Kaehchhl i4511. current in Kathia- 
war. Often i«eorn*etly written, Jaraji. 

A name used in Balut uktau both for Lahmla (415) and 
for 8indhl (445). 
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APfBNDIK nr. 




Number of Sfbakeb 

1 Where 3>iiLi.!r with ht the 
*1 Likgtjistio Suetey. 

i 

Language or Dialect. 

Kuinbor ii 
.Classifiec 
List. 

aj 

According 
1 to the 

1 Liiigaisfci 
’ Survey. 

; According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

1 

Volume 

. Part 

Page. 

USHAEES. 

Jadobatl 

595 

j 140,000 


IX 

i 

70, 298 

of Wsafcern 

Hindi (581) spoken m Bharatpur and Karanll 
States, and in N.-IV. Gwalior. 

Jafiri . 

431 

1 14,581 


VIII 

i 

240, 372 

A corrupt form of Lahuda (415) spoken ia Balachistaa 
east of Dera Ghazi Lhan District (Panjab) The 
Survey figures include those for KhetranI (480). 

Jagannatlii 

/ 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A name for Oj-iya (502) reported in the 1891 Bomhav 
Census Keport. ^ 

Jagdall, Jagiidall 

•• 


... 



... 

See Jadgiili. 

Jahow 




Ill 

iii 

127 

A wrong spelling of Zahao (218). 

Jain . . . . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

^ «o? Gojarati (662) reported in the- 

1891 Bombay Census Report. 

JaixLtiapuri 

... 


... 

V 

i 

224 

Anotlier name for Sylhettia (548). 

J aipuri • 

741 

1,687,899 



ii 

8, 4, SI, 164, 804 
<L.). 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of Raia 
sthani (712) spoken in Jaipur State fRajputana). ^ 

Jaipur!^ Standard 

742 

790,231 


1 IX 

ii 

81, 164, 304 (L.) 


Jaiparii Nagil 




HI 

ii 

835 

Another name for Namsangia (178), 

iTaktnng 




in 

ii 

881,342 (L.) 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (178). 

Jainadar 




1 ... 

1 

1 

... 


^ol^TjJdc/(585T Census Report as a form 

Jauiaita 






... 

A form of Tipnra (1511. 

Jam a til! . • 



... 


... 


^*582)*^ It»“do8tinI 

Jainualt 



... 

... 

... 


A name given to theDog^i-a (047) of Jammu. 

Jiinar 


... 





^namT* Kanarese (296), A Madras caste- 

Jaud .... 


... 


IX 

2 

610, 696, 703 

Another name for Pachlifidi, Rath!, oi Nail! 1640'! 

Spoken ni . I iiid State CPanjah) 

Jafigall . . • 



*' 




A word meaning ‘ of or belonging to the wildsi,^ and 
hence applied to several forms of speech used by 
wild or more or less uncivilized people. Thus : ^ 








Used in Bombay for any Bhil language (677-706), 





IX 

i 

610, 709 

Another name foi the Malwdl or Jatki form (6411 of 
Pan3ttbl (632) ^ ^ 





IV 


SO j 

A name sometimes given to isautaii (15) in MurshMabad^ 
(Bengal) Cf. the next, and Janggali. 

Jaingali^or JangU 

420 

30,687 

... 

VIII 

i 1 

! 

239, 280, 295 

A form of the Standard dialect (416) of Laimda (415)- 
ei>okeu in the Jnngal Bar (Panjah). ^ 

Jangdl • . . 







Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Renort nst n 
form of Urdu (686) used in Khandesh. ^ ^ ^ 

JaaggalT 


2()0 

89 

III 

i 

177, 429, 630, - 
635 (L.). 

A lanpnge of the Western Sub-Group of the Pro- 
nonoinnlived Himalayan Tibeto-Burman langua^g 
sp-ikeu 111 Almora (U. P.). Cf. JahgalT, ^ ^ 

JangHUcD 

Jansen . . , 

210 



III 

III 

iii 

ill 

59,61 

69 

A diak-et of Tliddo (207) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam). Iho number of speakers is unknown. 

Another spelling of Jaiigsheu (210) 

Japanese * 



1 


... 


An ugglutaiativo uon-Indian laugu.xge, referred to in 
the comparative tables. 

Jaraji 




... 



Sec Juihgt, 

Ju^tard! 1)611 . , 

425 

117,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

239, 299 

A form of the Standard dialect (416) of Imhnda (416) 
spoken m Gujrat District (Panjal)}. 

Ja^Ui .... 


• 


vni 

i 

238. 289, 280 

Literally, tl,e hinguuge of Jutta. Henee used as 
ttiioihor luuuo lor Luhudl (415). genorallv. 





VIII 

* 


for the Multan! dialect (426) of the 

1 




vm 

i 

240.338,382,898 . 

Alao another nnu JO for the Hindkl (428) form of the 
^ne spoken in Dam Uhazi Khan (Panjab) and In 
Deni lams U Khan (N,-W. bVoutier Pj'ovinco)^. 
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'^UlIBETt OF 

SpEAKETtS. 

Whem 

Lj 

3JBAT.T WITH IN THE 
NGUISTIC SUEVEr. 


Language or Dialect, 

Nnmber in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
b') the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

Accolwiing 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

EE^kTAEKS. 

Jatki — conid. 




VIII 

i 

361 

Also another name for Siraikx Hindkl (429). 





VIII 

i 

241,381 

Also another name for the Thai! dialect (4S2i of 
Lahndu. 





VIII 

i 

280, 281 

Also a general name for the Lalmda spoken in Jliang 
and Lyallpnr Districts {Panjabj (418), 





IX 

i 

610, 709 

Also anotlser name for the Mahval or Jangall snh- 
dialect {<541 1 ot Panjabi iG32). 





VIII 

i 

149 

lender tlio form ‘.latkl Lahiidil’ it indicates the 
Lahnda spf.ken in Baluchistan 1,415). 





VIII 

i 

149 

Under the Bonn ‘ Jatki bindhi * it indicates the Lasl 
dialect {419; of Sindld (145;. 

,Jatu (or Jfttl) 

590 

^32,296 

... 

IX 

i 

67, 252, 260 

A form of the Bungaru dialect C588) of Western Hindi 
(581). Spoken in Delhi and itohtak Districts 
(Panjab) S<>metimes called Jatx. 

Jannpnri 




V 

ii 

£60 

A name given to the Bhojpuri dialect (519) of Bihari 
(506) spoken in Eastern Jattnpur CCT. P.) in contra- 
distinction to the Banaadhi form of Awadhi (558) 
spoken in the west of the District. 

Jaunsan 

815 

47,437 


IX 

iv 

874, 383, 413 
(Jannsari-Eng- 
lish Vocab,), 
486 (Englisb- 
Jannsari Vo- 
cab.), 580 (L.). 

A dialect of Western Pahayl iS14} spoken in Jannsar* 
Bawar (IT. P.). 

Jema 



.. 

III 

ii 

411 

The same as Yernii (186), $.r. 

Jeme 

... 


... 

III 

ii 

411 

A name nsed in Xoith Cachar (Assam) for Slmpea 
(188 h 

JentikiirTiba 

... 

... 




... 

A name used in Coorg for Kniximba (299). 

Jhadpi . • 

... 



... 


... 

Anotlier spelling of Dzal nn (480;, g'.r. 

Jbalawadi . 

6C7 

487,000 


IX 

ii 

425, 461 (L.) 

A form of tlie Kathiyawadl dialect (666) of Grujarati 
^052), s|)oken in Kathiawar. 

Jhai*! , . . . 

1 



; 

VII 

... 

262 

Another name for the Varhiidx dialect (477) of Mara- 
thi (455'i, as spoken in North-Western Chanda 
(C. P.). Tlie word means ‘ Jangle langnage.* 

Jliaria « 


' 





Reported in the 1S91 C. P. Census Keport as a form of 
Opyfi «5«>2i. Not since identifie<l. 

Jhay-sahl B<51i 




IX 

ii 

88 

Another name for Jaipuri (741). 

,,Jliarwa 

556 

9,000 

... 

V 

i 

894 

A mongrel dialect of Assamese (552) spoken at the 
foot of the Garo Hills. 

• « > 

... 



IV 


107 

The name of a tribe speaking Koda (19). 

3 lioria 



... 




Reported as the form of Parjl (318) spoken by the 
Jhorxas] of Madras. They are a snb-di vision of the 
Porojas. 

J imdar . , 



... 

III 

i 

378 

Another name for Rai (88), g'.r. 

Joboka 



... 

III 

ix 

832 

Another name for Banparu (175), q.v. 

Jodhpuri 

J ogl .... 





... 

... 

Another name for Marwari (713), q*v. 

A Madras caste-uame, used as a synonym for Telugn 
(319). 

Jogira 

... 






A Madras caste-name, used as a synonym for Tain 
(302). 

Joba^I 

... 

... 

... 


... 


A dialect reported as spoken hy a few people in Chan^ 
(C. P.). It is probably a broken form of Raja- 
sthani (712). 

Johari 

803 

7,419 

... 

IX 

iv 

110, 248 

A form of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Central 
Paharl (784 1, spoken in Almora (U, P-). 

.Jolaha Ball 


... 

... 

VI 

... 

118 

A name given to the Awadhi (558) spoken by Musalmans 
in Muzaffarpur (Bihar and Orissa). 





V 


1 i4,llS 

Also used to indicate the form of the Maithill dialect 
(507) of Bihari (506) spoken by MustdmSrns in Dar- 
bhanga (Bihar and Or^bK). 


as 

15,097 

10,631 

IV 

•• 

21, 209, 243 (L.) 

A Muijda language in the Orissa Tributary 

Stales, 


8q 2 
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VaMTiJ- 

Sl>E A.EKnS. 

WHFRF J>I art with IX TJTE 
Lix’(ri:iMTic SruM'.v. 


Lani^nago or Dialoot. 

Nnnibor m 
CliifiSiliod ' 
LiM. j 

Ac’Cor(\nii> 
to illQ 
Linguistic 
Sarx 0) . 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1021. 

Volu'iio. 

Part. 

I \'LgC, 

m. MARKS. 

Jollandni* Poabi . 

fiSf. 

2,258,700 : 


IX 

i 

CIO, (571 



A tonii ot the Staiuhird (li.iloct fC33) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in tiio JuUntnlur DcmI). 

.Ifirar 


111,500 


Y1 

- 

lie 1.52 

A lt)pni of the Ikighell dialect (5.59) of Kastorn Hindi 
(.557) hiK)ken in Panda (If. P.). 

Kabni m* Ka^uvi . 

1S7 

11,073 

1 5,G47 

TIT 

ii 

11)3, 379,416, 1.3.3 
rL.). 

A hingnago of the NagiL-Ikxlo Snbdlroa]) of the Naga 
<lpon}> of the Acsani- Hnnua-o Hr.aiich of the Tihetn- 
Bnnu.in hiisgaagov. Spoken in Mani^mr State ainl 
K.ist Cach.ir (Assam). 

Kabnli or Kal>U . 







Anotlior name for Paahto i337i. 

Ka-c’ialc 





•• 


A dialect <if Yindu f2.5.3), reported in the Barma 
Linguistic Snrvo> as spoken h\ 2,225 people in 
Pakdkkti, 

Kaclwlri or Kricharl (1) . 




III 

ii 

1 

A name nsed to indicate generally the llifA or Hodo 
languages (127, etc. 1 . 

Kaeliarl (2i . 



... 


i 

202, 233 

Another name for the form of Sylhettia Bengali (548) 
s]>oken in Cach.ir lAssainC 

Kacliarl, Hills 




ITT 

ii 

r>G 

Another name for Dlmi-sa (131). 

Kacliiirl, Plain'? 




III 

ii 

8 

Another name for HArA. or Bodo (127). 

Kaolicha Nagu 

... 



in 

ii 

193, 411 

Anotlior name for Rnijx’o (183), y.r. 

Kachchlil 

^tol 

401,214 


VIII 

i 

9, 10, 1S3, 315 
(L.). 

A dialect of Sjndhi (445^ spoken in Cntch (Bombay). 

Kachchhl, Standanl 

462 

42.1,714 

••• 

VIII 

i 

183, 215 «L.). 


Knchlie-ji HoU 

3(10 

5,(X)0 

... 

X 


331, 4l3flf., 135 
tl-). 

A form t)f Ilalrchi i3(51) spokeji in tho Kilchho, or 
tlio cj»niitr\ in tljo uost of Karacld Dietncl (bind). 

Kaphlirt 

423 

17,072 


VllI 

i 

239, 280, 291 

A form of the Stand.ird dialect (41 C) of Lahnda (415) 
spoken in the Kachhi, or alimial conntry, bex'cveen 
tho .Tehlam river and the .lhang Thnl (Panful)), 

Kachin 

203 

1 .020 

151,196 

in 

in 

ii 

iii 

510, 516 

10 < Compn ratix e 
Vot‘ ulmlnrO. 

A language nf the Assam* Unrmese Branch of the 
Til)eh)-Burman languages. Tlio few speakers record- 
ed in the Survey belong to tho Lakhimpnr and Sib- 
sjigai Districts of Assam, Nearly all the 8]>eakers 
of the language belong to Burma, which wais not 
subject to the opoiations of this Survey. According 
to the Bornia Lingui.stic Survey, Kuchin is spoken 
in that Province by 142,785 people in tho Northern 
Hill Districts, and in the Northern Shan States. 
Compare Sing|)ho for further references 

Kacliin-llnrina Hybrids 



"* 

HI 

iii 

381 

Tliese, according to the C’ensus of 1911, are S/i Lepai 
(2fil), Lashi (262), Maru (26.3), and Maingfejha 
(260). They are .all spoken in Burma, and are not 
dealt with in this Suivey Pending tho completion 
of the Burma Linguistic Survey, I provisionally 
class them under tlie Burma Group ns bus been doi e 
in the C5 nsuB of 3921. T1 ey have been suggested, 
Witli considerable probability , to be remnants left 
by tlie Burnkcs© on tlieir migration from the North 
into Burma, or as the languages of tribes of the some 
origin as tl.o Burmese who left Tibet after them. 

Phdn or Plmii (272a) also apparently belongs to 
this grou]). All those are dealt with in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey. Por particulars, see each lan- 
guage. According to tho Burma Linguistic Survey, 
the number of speakors differs greatly from that given 
in the Census, being Szi Lepai, 11,888 ; Maingtba, 
2,781 ; Laehi, 23,368 ; Maru, 35,531 ; and Phdn, 650; 
total 74,168. 

Kaohin Group 


1,920 

161,196 

III 

III 

i 

ii 

2,11 

499 

A (5^ronp of tho Assam-Burnies© Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. The Burma Linguistic Survey 
gives a total of 225,330 speakers in Burma for this 
Group. 

Kftcbnakhra 


... 

1 

IV 


407 

Another name for Karnkh (305). 

Ka-ab»k , 

.fT 




... 


A dialect of Yindu (253) reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey a« spoken by 283 people in Pnkdkku. 

Kadi . . . . 

>•« 

... 

... 

I 

... 

f 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Hyderal^ 
Census Report, Not included in this Surv ey, which 
did not extend to that State. 

' I.M, - 
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Number oe Speakers, 

WhEBE 31E.1LT WITH IN THE 

Lis0li8tic Suryby. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List, 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Sorvey, 

According 
to the 
Census o£ 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Hbmabys. 

Kadiaiii^ 


j 

• 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati (652). 

Kadpati 



... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
name for Gujarati (652) used in Khandesh. 

Kadn or A*sak 

281 


18,594 

Ill 

iii 

3hl 

A language classed in the Census as belonging to the 
buk (Liii) Group of the Ass&m-Burmei^ Branch of 
the Tiheto-Barman languages. It is closely con- 
nected with the Lui (278) languages, Andro (2..I) 
and Sengmai (279), wnd with 8ak ^284). It is spoken 
in Burma, which was not subject to the operations 
of tlus Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Snrvcy, it is spoken by 35,300 people in ^yitkyina, 
Katha, and Upper Chindwin. 

Kafir Group 




YIIl 

ii 

2, 29, ISS (com- 
with 

Khowar). 

One of the three Grcnps into which the Dardic or 
Pi^ha languages are divided, the other two being 
Khowiir and the Dard Group. The languages 
(S79-3S9) of this Group ate spoken in Kafiristan and 
the neighboaring tracts of the Chitral conntary. 
The number of speakers is unknown. 

Kagltam • 


.. 


VIH 

i 

Addenda to p, 
506. 

The form of Chibbali (44*1) spoken in Kagan. 

Kagate 

70 



III 

i 

106, 142 tL.) 

A dialect of Bhotia (57) spoken in East Nepal and 
Darjiling (Bengal). 

Ka’bnng , . . 


... 

... 

... 

. . 

* 

Another nnme for Kuchin ^203), q. c. 

Kahari 

Kahirkl 




... 

... 

•• 

The langusge of the Kahars, a small caste of the 
Noith Deccan. They are in m grants, and itis s form 
of Bnndeli (610). Sev 1921 Bombay Lensns Report, 
App. B, p. iii. 

A Gipsy language spoken in Siiidh. Reported in 1921 
Bombay Census Report as more allied to BalSchi than 
to bindlil. 

Kaliluri oi Bilasparl 

637 

207,321 

... 

TX 

i 

G71, 677 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (633) 
spoken in Bilas^jur and Mangal States and Ho^iar- 
pur District (Pan jab). The Survey figures include 
tho>e for Hosbiarpur Pahayi (6S8). 

Kai . . . , 


... 



... 


Reported to be another name for Taungthu (36). 

Kaigill 




* 


1 

Reported as another name for Bhotia of Lahnl (62) . 

KaikadI 

291 

8,389 


lY 

XI 

i 

1 299,333,646 (L.) i 

1 

A dialect of Tamil (286), spoken mostly in Southern 
India, by a vagrant tribe. 

KfT-kHi-ki Boll . 


... 


IX 

» 1 

38 

Another name for Jaipur! (741). 

Kairali 



j 

VITl 

. i 
1 1 

1 

242,495, 533 (L.) 

A f orm of N orth-Kastern Lalmda (436), t.o. Dhundl 
(439). 

Kaithi . » 

... 

... 


VIII 

i 

i 

1 207 

The same as Kay astliT (453) . 





V 

ii 

i 

; 

Also the name of a written character used in Bihar 
and the U. P. 

Ka-kaehliu-ki Boll 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

70, 71, 829, 332, 
364 (L.). 

Another name for Pang! (600). 

KaJkari 

675 

122 

... 

IX 

ii 

325, 449 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by Kakars scattered 
i over the Bombay Deccan. 

Kaka^i 

355 

... 


X 

... 

112 

A forju of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pi^^td 
(337) spoken in Baluchistan. 

Kakerl 

774 

40 


IX 

iii 

259, 293 

A form of the Banjari dialect ^77l) of Rajasthani 
(712), spoken in Jhansi (U. P.). 

Kakhyen 

Kalaliandi . 

... 

... 

... 

111 

ii 

499 

Another spelling of Kachin (203). 

A name given to the Oriya (502) spoken* in the Eala- 
handi State. It is ordinary Ofiya, not a separate 
dialect. 

Kalanga 

679 

600 

... 

Vi 

... 

25, 251 

A form of the Chliattlsgaphi dialect (672) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), spoken in Patna State (Bihar and 
Orissa) . 

Kalafba or Kala^a-mon 

388 

•• 

... 

VIII j 

) 

« 

2, 10 <L.), 69, 
70, 112 (L.L 
138 (compared 
with Khowar). 

A language ot the Kalashii-Pasliai Sub-Group of the 
Dardic or PHacha languages. Tt is spoken in the 
Chitral country in the Doab between tlie Chitral and 
Bashgal Rivers. The number of speakers is un- 
known. 

Kalaftj^'Pa^i • 

... 

— 

... 

Yin 

ii 

2, 69 

A Sub-Group of the Kafir Group of the Dardic ot 
PiSacha linguageg. Tt includes Kalasha (S83), 
Gawar-hati (384). Pasbai (386), DIrl (388), and 
TirShi (399). The number of speakers is unknown. 
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Langnago or Dialect. 


Kalasi 

Kalat 

Kim 

Kalimal 

Kaliiigi 

Kallparaj 

Kalor 

Kauaan 


Kanmrl or Kawarl 

Kamar lliar 

KamatLT , 

KaiahoTt 
Kami 
Kami 

Kamtl 
Kaoadi 
Kannm or Laharang 

Kanarese 

Kanareso, Standard 
Kanashi 

Kanaaji 

Kananji^ Standard 

Kanaaji of East Hardo 

Kananji, Mixed Sab 
Dialects. 

Kananji of Cawnpore 
Kananri 

Kanaw*ri 

Kandahar Sab-Dialect 

Kandhi 

Ka^diall 

Kang 

Kangal! 

Kangra Snb-Dialeot 


Number in 
Classided 
List. 


334 


602 


493 


326 


110 


296 

297 

76 

604 

605 

609 

606 

607 

77 


354 

649 
205(1 

650 


Number ot Sbeakebs, 


According 
to til© 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 


81,216 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


3,743 


12,200 


9,710,832 10,374,204 


9,666,168 

980 

4.481.500 

8.201.500 

150,000 

1,280,000 

1,090,000 

13,099 


539 


22,098 


10,000 


686,500 


Where bealt with in the 
Ling-ttistio Shbiey. 


Voltinie. I Part. 


X 

TV 

IX 


vn 


IV 


I in 

649 I III 


IV 

IV 

III 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

in 


IV 

IX 

III 


IX 


Page. 


Bxhabes. 


452 

70 


70, 329, 862, 864 

(L,). 


2, 219, 330, 386 

577, 596 

347 

178 


286,362,647 (L.] 


286, 362 

177,428, 442, 532 

(L.). 


1, 2, 82, 388 

82, 85 (Grammar) 
572 (L.). 

82, 395, 411 

82,401 

8S^ 401 

177, 427, 480, 
582 (L.). 


105, 118 (L.) 
457 

687ff., 775 
500 


spoken in tlie Sonthern Shan 

A form of the Dehwarl dialect (332) of Persian 
siHjken in Halucliistan. ^ 

Another name for the Kilpiuali form of Santtil! (16). 

A form^ of the Braj Bhakhii dialect (592) of Western 
Hindi (581), spoken in Jaipur State. 

A name sometimes used for Telogu (319). 

A general name for the Bhil langnages spoken in 
Gujarat. 

A Gipsy language reported in tlie 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Dharwar. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
of Arakanese (266) spoken by 1,211 people in Akyab. 
It baa since been discovered to be the name, not of a 
dialect but of degraded caste, descended from prison- 
ers of war. 

A form of tiie Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Mariitla (455) spoken in liaipnr (C. P.). 

Tlw form of Oriyi (502) spoken by Kaniars in 
Morbhanj State. 

A dialMt of Telnga (319) spoken by Kimitliis, or 
bnckJayers, in Bombay Town and Poona. 

See Kanliow. 

jAnother name for Klmmi (257). 

A Non.PrononimaUze<I Himalayan Tibeto-Bnrinan 
l“donhtfn?’“^*" *" Western Nepal. Its classi6cation 

See KhanitT. 

Another name for Kacarese (296). 

A form of KanaarU77) said to he spoken in the inner 
Hnnabua of the Panjab. It is not reconlesl in this 
.‘»m-vo,. > C/. Lohorenp (98). 

A langnapre of tlio Dravida ftroop of the Dravidian 
Isingnages spoken in the western lialf of tlie Deccan. 


A langna^ of the Western Pronominalized Himalavan 
Group ot the Xibeto-Bnrman languages. It is^an 
isolated language spoken in Kulu (Pan jab). 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in the V P in 
Cawnpore, hatehpur, Farrukhabad, and the vicinity. 


687ff., 776, 

<D.). 


A language of the Western Pronominalized Himalayan 
Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages. It is 
spoken in KanaWar (Pan jab). 

Another siielling of Kanaurl (77). 

^uth-Westeru dialect (348) of Pasht5 
(387), spoken ia the country ronnd Kandahar. 

Another name for Kui (308). 

A fo™ of the Pogra dialect (647) of PaSjabl (683) 
Spoken m Gurdaspur (Pan jab). ^ ^ 

The Tai name for Kachin (208). 

I of the Pogra dialect (647) of PaSiabi 

Diitrict (Panjah) 

the neighbourhoodL 
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! 

1 Volume. 

1 Part. 

Page. 

j Beharhs. 

Kanhow or Kamhow 

... 

i 

8,664 

1 

1 III 

1 

iii 

72 

A dialect of Sokte (212). The Kauhowa are a braucH 
[ of the Sokte tribe. 

Kattjari 

860 

7,065 

... 

1 XI 

i 


2, 5, 6,96 

; A Gipsy language spoken bv vagrants in Northern 
' India. 

Kankeri 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

; Another name for the Chhattlsgarhl (572) spoken in 
! Kanker State (C. P.). 

Kankreji 



... 

... 


... 

j Beported in the 1921 Baroda Census Report sa a name* 

, need for Gujarati (652) . 

Kanorio]^ Skodd, or 

Kanoreu-ati Skadd. 




Ill 

1 

430 

j The indigenous name for Kanaurl (77). 

Kao . • • • 

... 

... 



... 

... 

i Another spelling of Kaw, g-.u. 

Kiora 


... 

... 

IV 


107 

1 Another spelling of Koda (19). 

Kaori Lopai 

... 



in 

ii 

501, 503, 510 

1 A form of Kachin (203). Cf. Lepai, Szi Lepai (261). 

Kapewar! 

... 

- 

... 

IV 


1 594 

1 A form of Telugu (319). 

Kapl . • • . 

... 



III 

iii 

115 

1 A form of Lai (219). 

Kapwi , . • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

193, 416 

1 Another name for Kabai (187), g.r. 

Karandl 

... 

... 


1 

■ 

1 •• 

... 

; Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a fornr 
j of Kanareso (296). Probably a corruption of the 
word ‘Karnadi"^, s.e., Kanarese. See 1921 Bombay 
i Census Report, App. B, p. iv. 

Karantitb . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


i Be^rtedin the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
Gipsy language of Kanara. Not since identified 

Karen 

81 


1,114,026 




j A family of numerous languages or dialects, the 
correct afiSliation <»£ which has not yet been finally 
deterflHued. It is spoken in Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. In the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as* spoken bv 
706,393 people. ^ ^ 

Karenbyn or White Karoa 

S3 


11,160 


... 


^ A dialect of Karen (31). See above. lu the Burma 
j Linguistic Sun e> it is reported as spoken by 17,983 
i ^ple iiV Lower Burma, Karenui, and the Shau 
j States. The speakers call themselves * Geba.* 

Karennet . . • 

Karenni 

Kargand . 

40 


12,858 

84,488 

IV 


343 

j A Falaung-Wa language, the same as Yanglam (6). 

I Not relat^ to Karen. In the Burma Linguistic 

J Survey, it is reported as spoken by 2,622 people in 
j the Northern Shan States. 

1 ‘Red Karen.’ A dialect of Karen (31), In the 

j Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 

1 84,798 people in Karenui and the neighbonring Dii 

: tricts. This ie the Burmese name The people 
j themselves use 'Kay a * 

( Another name for Burgandi (292) . 

Karhadl 

466 

1 

2,000 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 63, 116 

1 

A form of the Koiikau Standard dialect (457) of Mar- 
athi (455), spoken in Savanu^adi (Bombay). 

Karin 

1 

i 


... 

... 



Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as- 
a form of Kanarese (296). Cf. KarandT. 

Karmalt 


... 

11,802 

IV 


27, 29, 32, 70 

A form of Sautali (15) . 

Karau) 

245 



III 

iii 

181, 262 

1 

1 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of tbt 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. It is spoken in the Manipur State (Assam). 

Kaebati Urdu 

... 

... 


... 


! 

1 

Another s^ielling of QasbatT Urdu, q.i\ 

Kasbuiiri 

399 

1,196,902 

1,288,864 

1 

Vllt 

ii 

2, 3, 133 (com- 
X>ar©d with 1 

Khowar), 149, i 
238, ^ 241 (lin- ! 
guistic classifi- j 
cation) . j 

A language of the Dartl Group of the Dardic or Pi^a- 
cha languages. Spoken in Kashmir. 

Kashmiri, Standard 

Dialect. 

400 

1,039,964 


viir 

ii 

11 234, 254 i 

(G r a Ml m a , 
488 (L.) 


Kashtax^'airi . 

401 

7,464 


VIII 

ii 

233, 284, 342, 

4S8 (L.) 

A dialect of Kilshmtrl (399) spoken in KisLtawar 
(Kishtwar) . 

Kaariini , 

368 



X 

... 

331, 405ff. 

A form of the Eastern Dialect ^^865) of Balochi (361) 
spoken in Dera Ismail Khan (N,-W. Frontier Prov- 
1 ince), The w^ord ia also spelt- Qa-srani and Qaiza* 
rani. The latter word is said to mean ‘ loipetiaL’ 

Kasuva , 

290 

316 


IV 

... 

299, 332 

A dialect of Tamil (285), spoken by Kasuvas in tlie 
Nilgiris (Madras). The word. is aW spelt Kasuba. 
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Eemabks. 

Eaairar 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

jSe© Kuswar. 

Eatalckmn . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

OPhe name of a Madras tribe speaking a corrupt form 
of Malayalam (293). 

Ea^ri . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The form of Marathi (455) spoken by Kataris of the 
Deccan. 

Ea^baira . j— • 

744 

127,957 


IX 

ii 

31, 178 

A form of the Central Eastern dialect (740) of Kaia- 
sthani (712), spoken in Jaipur State. 

Eatbe 


... 

... 

III 

aii 

20 

Another name for Meithei (306). 

Hanker Mewati 

758 

193,300 


li 

H 

’ 44 

A form of the North-Eastern dialect (753) of Ka^a- 
sthanl (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

Kathenya . 

... 

... 


IX 

i 

8X6 

A form of North-Western Braj Bhakha (597) spoken 
m Budaon (C. P.). 

Katbi 




... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati (652) spoken in Broach (Bombay). 

Ka^yawadl 

666 

2,596,000 


IX 

ii 

425, 461 (L.) 

A dialect of Gujarati (662) spoken in Kathiawar. 

Eatkddi r . 

Kathcli 




VII 

IX 

iii 

2, 65, 180 

167 

Another name for Katkari (471). Spoken by Katho- 
de, a forest tribe of Kolaba and Khandesh (Bombay). 

A dialect of Gnjarati (652) reported from Khandesh 
without particnlars. Possibly the same as Kathodi 
(see above), which, however, is a dialect of Marathi 
(456). 

Kathri . . 

... 

... 

... 




Another way of widting Khatri, g.t?. 

Kafcl 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An alternative name for Bashgali (379). See Addenda 
Majora p, 247. 

Kafcia or Katiyal . 

488 

18,700 

... 

VII 

... 

2 (Katiya), 219, 
319. 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Chhindwara and Narsinirh- 
pur (C. P.). ® 

Katiyal (1) . 


.. 


VII 

... 

319 

See the preceding. 

Katiyfu (2) . 

768 

18,000 

•• 

IX 

ii 

53, 288 

A form of the Malvi Dialect (760) of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken in Chliindwara (C. P.) . 

Kutbarl or Ktttiiodl 

471 

76,700 

i 

VII 

IX 

iii 

65, 180 

108 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (467) of Mar- 
athi (455), spoken by Kafckaris of Thana f Bomba v) 
and the vicinity. ’ 





VII 

... 

130 

Also called Katvadi. 

Katluug 


... 


III 

iii 

69 

A form of Jangshen (210), 

Kaborr . . , 



... 

... 



A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma Lin- 
gnistie Survey to bo spoken by 6,959 people in the 
law'iipeng Northern Shan State. It is also called 
Omyerr and Namsan. 

Kiitvadl 


- 


YU 

... 

130 

Another name for the Katkari or Kathodi (471) form 
of Marathi (455). See Katkari. 

Katwrm 



... 


... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a Bhil 
langnage spoken in Khandesh (Bombay). 

Katikudaii . 

269i 


9 

•• 


... 

A Kuki-Chin language reported ia the Bnrma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken by 637 people in Akyab, 

Kauu^i.H<> 

j 

226a 

... 

57 : 

... 



A Kuki-Chm language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 650 people in Northern 
Arakun. 

Kuuu^cbii 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A _Knki-Chin language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 200 people hi Nortlmrn 
Ariikan. Probably the same as Ann (258). 

K aw • 




Ill 

iii 

383 

Another name for Aka (276). 

Kawalkari 

V 





•• 

*** 

A form of HimioKtiini (582) spoken bv Hinddstaiii 
KumblrHin Chanda (C. P.). 

Kuwfirl 




VIl 


880 

Another name for Kaimirl (493). 

Kawng*Sawng 

Kawri 

• . . . 

Kfyati 

KiyiwtU <1) 


... 


IX 

vn 

iii 

157 

63, 98 

A form of S^ayein ( Jl), 

A form .)f Kuchin (203), |/.r. 

'The »a.mc as Karcnni (40), r/.r. This is the jiaino iisetl 
by the lh»'insclv«'H. 

A form of Bhili ((>77) HiMikeu in the Satpunist by about 
25,000 imoplo. It in also found in West Khandesh. 

Another name for the Far^bhi form (^168) of the 
Konkall Standard Dialect (457) of Marat'hl (465). 
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Kbvaezs. 

Kayasthi (2) 

- 

453 

500 


YIII 

i 

11, 183, 207 

. A form of the Kachchhi Dialect (451) of Sindbl {445), 
spoken in Dutch (Bombay). 

Ka;j ati 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Kayet^in . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An unclassed language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey spoken by 400 people in Northern 

Arakan. 

. Kazi . 

4 • 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

73 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
(58). 

Kebrat . 



... 


... 



Said to be a form of BA}4 (127). Not identif.ed. 

K^lil 


... 

•• 

... 

X 

... 

385 

A form of Makranl Baloclii (363). 

‘ Keepgen * . 


... 

... 

... 

III 

ail 

59 

A form of Thfido (207). 

Keben^ 


; 157 

6,490 

... 

III 

ii 

205, 220, 246 

(L.). 

A dialect of Angfiuu NagS (154) spoken in tbe Naga 
Hills (Assam). 

Kekawngda 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Yinbaw (38) spoken, in tbe Southern Shan 
States. 

Keontliali 



... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Kifitha-n, ?.r. 

K^ril Bengali 


... 

... 

... 

V 

2 

20 

Tlie corrupt Bengali (529) spoken by Bengali setfclera 
in Orissa. 

Kera-Uraon 





IV 

... 

79 

A form of Mundarl (16) . 

Kew^ttl 

« • 


... 


VII 

... 

248 

A mixture of Bagbell (559) and Nagpurl Marathi 
(478) spoken by a few people in Nagpur (C. P,), 

Kezhama , 


165 

1,620 

5,228 

III 

ii 

193, 203, 241, 

247 (L.). 

A language of the Western Naga group of the Assam- 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 
It is spoken in the Naga Hills. 

KliS,di 

4 « 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1911 Bombay Census Report as a 
Gip-y language spoken in Surat and Rewakantha. 
Not identified. 

KhSdiri 

• 4 

... 

... 


... 

... 

. ... 

Another nnme for Bangaru (588). The language of 
the Khadir, see Vol. IX, Pt. i, p. 66. 

Khai-mi 

4 4 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

847 

Another spelling of Khami (25'5^. 

Kliaira 

• • 

... 

... 


IV 

« ... 

107 

1 

j Another spelling of Koda (19). 

Khairairi . 


723 

228,264 

... 

IX 

ii 

78, 85 

1 A form of the Marwarl Dialect (713) of Rajasthan! 

! (712), spoken by Minas in tbe south-west of Jaipur 

State and the neiglihonring parts of the Bundi and 
Mewar States. 

Khainna 


... 


... 

1 Till 

i 

ii 

551 

Another name for Buruslmskl (850) . This is tbe name 
used by the races neighbouring on Hunza-Nagar, 

Kha’-kaw • 


... 

... 

... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

Aactbcr name for Aka (276), q, o» Q/i Kaw. 

Khaked 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Dakhini HinddstanI (587) used in Kauara. 

Khakn 


... 



••• 


... 

Another name for Kacbln (203), q.v^ 

Khala 


... 

... 

90 % 

... 

... 

i 

An unclassed language, reported in the Burma Linguis- 
iac Survey to be probably a Wa (5) form of speech, 
spoken (with Kbnlam) by 4,<X)0 people in tbe Keng- 
tung Southern Shan State. 

Khalam 

' * 

... 


• •• 


... 

... 

An unclassed language, reported in the Boma Linguis- 
tic Survey to be probably a Wa (5) form of sp^b, 
spoken (with Khala) by 4,000 people in the Keng- 
tuug Southern Shan ^tate. 1 n. tbe Census of 1921 xt 
is classed under Wa. 

Khaling 


104 

... 

... 

I]^ 

i 

843 (Vocab.), 870 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in tbe upper vaHeys 
of Nepal. 

Khaloti 


... 

... 

... 

VI 

... 

24 

Another name for ChbattlagarbS (572). 

Klialt^ibi 


... 

... 


VI 

... 

24, 20G 

Another name for ChhattisgarbI (672), as spoken in a 
part of Balaghat (C. P.). 

Kbaman 

, . 


... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Mishmi (126), spoken in Putao (Bunnp). 

Kbambu (1) 

* 

87 

41,490 

3,066 

Ill 

i 

178, 276, 316 

A language of the Eastern Pronominalixed Himalayan 
Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages. It U n^aiuly 
spoken in Nopal. The Survey figures include thoee 
for Rfii or Jimdar (88). 

Kliambjl(2) 



- 

89 

... 

... 

III 

i 

276, 816, 340 

There arc nuxnercus Khambu Selects, all spcAen In 
Nepal. The numbers oZ their seyena speakers are 
: therofore unknown. 
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Number of Speakers. 


Numljer in ‘ 

Xs-n^uage of Piaiect. Classi^ed According Accordino- 

List. to the to tlie ,-r , ^ * 

Lingnistio CensTis of ' 

Survey. IS in. ; 


Where he alt with in the 
Linquistic Surtey. 


Remarks. 


Khami, KXwe-niyij or 
IvTiiai. 


Khams Pialecfc 


KhamtT, Standard 

I 

Khnmu, Khamnk, or j 

i 


Xhande^ 


KliaiideK, Standard 


Khangol 


Khanxjrg 

Khar'wa 


Khai'la (1\ 


Kli&n^ (2) 


Klia^ia-thar 


Kliai-1 Boll 


KL5r\ a or ‘Kll5r^ i 


KharM arian 
Kherwarian* 
KliaSi 


KhSsI, Standard 


1,258,066 


S17,V36 


27,34G * ril iii 3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Tocab.), 
347, 361 (L.). 


9,866 II ... 63,141 


II ... 141. 214 (L.) 


203 


S? 13,27 2 -Vll 
IX 


137,476 IV 


2, 43 

$ii 1, 203, 208 

(Grammar) , 287 

(L.). 

ill 208, 287 (L.) 

ii 403, 4.72, 481 

(L.). 


ii 487, 461 (L.) 


I 266, 271 

40(5, 410, 427, 
436. 

21, 190, 242 (L.) 


19, 69, 90 


Y I ii 186 


IX iv 2 


177,298 I 204,108 II ... 4, 88 (L.) 


A Stutbern Cliin Uuigiiag;' of ilio Knld-Cbin Group or 
j tile A Bsam- Hrrf ii'‘ebO liianch of tlie Hboto-Burmail 
languages. It is s]>oken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tiacts (Beiig.tlj ;lu(1 in Arakan (Burma). According 
to the Banna Linguistic Survey it is spoken by 
19,537 people in Akvab and Northern Arakaii. 

I See Bhutiil oi Khams. 

I 

A Tai laiiguago s])okon in Assam (mostly in Laklun-i> 
pur) and beyond the oastorii frontier 'of that Prov- 
ince. In the Census of 3921, the word is spelt 


A Mon-Khmer language spoken, according to til© 
Burma Linguistic Survey, by about SO settlers in 
Salween and Amherst. The classi f cation as Mon- 
Khmer is that of that Survey, where the name is spelt 
Hkamiik. Cy*. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IL 
p. 1. Cf. Mong Lwe. 

A language allied, on the one side, to BliHi (677), and, 
on the other, to Marathi (455). It is siioken in 
Khandesh (Bombay) and tlie neighbourhood. The 
Survey figures are the more correct. 


118,190 


II ... 6 


A dialect of Tangklrul (198) spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam) . The Survey figures are doubtful. 

Another name for Nung (277tt), g.t>. 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken by Husalman 
Kharwjis in Kathiawar (Bombay). 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurukh. 

A Mnnda language spoken in Bankura (Bengal) and 
the south of Chota NagiJur (Bihar and Orissa) , 

A form of- the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529) 

. spoken by Khapiae in Manbhum (Bihar and Orissa). 

A name given to Braj Bliakha (592) in the east of the 
Agra District (IJ. P.), Also a common name for 
Hindostaiii (582). 

Another .spelling of Kbar*wa, q.v. 

A form of Southern Standard Bhojpurl (520) spoken 
in Shahabad. 

See K her w arian. 

The Khasa language and people. 

A fiomewhat independent language forming a €iroup 
by itself of the Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro ' 
Asiatic languages. It is spoken in the Khasi and 
Jainiia Hills (Assam). 

Th© Standard Dialect of KhSsi, 


Khas-ktira, Eastern 
Pahap, or Naipall 


Kh&sparjiyil 


Klatnk Sub-Dialoet 


Khafctahi 

Khattrls of Aitock, Dia- 
lect of. 


781 143,721 279,715 IX 

782 [ 


786 75,930 j 


614 891,200 


i xiii A language of th© Pahaj*! Group of the Inner Indo- 

Aryan language?, spoken in Nepal, and by GSrkhS 
iv 1, 17, 18, 21 troops in India. 

(Grammar) , 82 

(L-). 

iv 109,180 (Gram- A sub-dialect of the Knmauni dialect (786) of Central* 
mar), 854 (L.). Pahap (784), spoken in Almora (U. P.), 

,, Incorrect for ‘KhSsii/ g.t). 

.. 65,66 A form of the South-Weatern Dialect (348) of Pa^htd 

(337), spoken by Khataks in Peshawar, Kohat, and 
Attock (N.-W. Frontier Province), and Mianwali 
(Pan jab). 

I 87, 457 A form of the Bundcli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 

(581), spoken in Bundolkhand. 

ii 44^7 Another name for Pat* 9 uli (674). 

ii 140, 147 A form of Eastern Magahi (618). 


ii 140,147 
li 146,147 


Probably a form of North-Eastern Lahnda (480). 
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Rrkabks. 

Khayra 


... 


IT 

... 

107 

Another name for Koda (19). 

Khe . , . . 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The Shan word for Chinoic. 

Khe-bsa 


... 

... 



... 

See Khe-a*a. 

Khelma 

234 

... 

... 

Ill 

ili 

192 

A dialect of HalUm (232) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assiiin). The Survey figures include also thoao for 
the Standard Dialect of HalUm. 

KhO'Iong , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name used in the Shan States for Tdunanese. 

KhendrSI . . . ! 




IV 


407 

Anotlier name for KurutOt (305), 

Khe-pot 


... 

.. 


... 

... 

See Miao 

Kliepa Ka|a . . i 

... 



IT 


30 

A name sonietimos used for Santali (IS). 

Kherwarl , 

14 

2,537,328 

3,503,215 

IV 


21, 27, 28 

A Munda language spoken in Chofca Nagpur (Bihar and 
Orissa) and the neighbouring country. It includes 
Sautall (15), Mun^arl (16), Ho (20), and several 
other dialects. 

Xherwarian or Khar- 
warian. 



... 

IV 

... 

8 

A name used by some for the Mnnda languages. 

Kbe-0'a 



... 

... 


... 

Another name for MaingSba (260). 

Khetraul or Khetrankl . 

430 

14,581 

... 

Till 

i 

240, 373 

A corrupt form of Labnda (415), spoken, in ThaL 
Chotiali (Baluchistan). Tlie Survey figures include 
also those for Jafirl (431). 

Klilangam . , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

59 

A form of Thado (207). 

Khmn 

Eihddl 

... 

... 

... 

II 

... ! 

1 

Another name for Khainuk, g'.o. 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of ‘ Hindi ' spoken in the Punch Mahals and Khandesh. 

Khoibu . • . 

... 


... 

Ill 

ii 

472 

A form of Maring (202). 

Khoirao 

188 

15,000 

j 

1,503 

III. 

ii 

193, 379,424,433 
(L.L 

A Naga-Bodo hinguage of the Niigii Group of the 
Assain-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Barman lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 
The Survey figures were admittedly a very rough, 
estimate. 

Khoja 


1 

'** 

... 


... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form, 
of Kachchhi (451). 

Khond 

... 


... 

IT 

... 

457 

Incorrect for Kaiidh, another name for Kui (308) . 

Khongoe , , i 

... ' 

1 




... 

Another spelling of Khangoi, g'.r. 

Khong-zai 

208 

20,000 

i 


III 

ill 

59, 88 (L.) 

A dialect of Thado (207), spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). It is also a Meithei (206) name for Thado 
gonorally. The name is also spelt Khongjai. 

Khontai or Hindi 


1 

1 


T 

ii 

31, 170 

A corrupt form of Eastern Magahl (518), spoken in 
Malda (Bengal). 

Khofcfca BangaliL . 

... 

I 

j 

... 

T 

i 

69, 86 

A name given to the impure forms of Western Bengali 
(531) and especially to Sarlkx (580) . 

Kb3war, ChitralT, or 
Arniya. 

390 

1 1 
i 

121 

Till 

ii 

2, 11 (L.), 133, 
144 (L.). 

A language of the Bardic or Pisacha Branch of the 
Aryan languages. It is spoken in Chitral and in a 
part of Yasin. It forma a group by itself. The 
Census figures are accidental. 

Kbiigiian or Kbogiii . 

... 

t 

... 

X 

... 

455, 466 

Another name for Shiglini (371). 

Khnlung-Mathnn 

1 

1 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

3S3 

A form of Mntonia (176). 

Khn-mi 

1 


... 

III 

iii 

347 

Another spelling of Khami (257) . 

Khun 

47 


33,210v 




A Tai language, not spoken in those parts of India 
" that were subject to the operations of this Survey, 
Under the name of Hkiin it is reported in the Burma 
Liuguisbic Survey as spoken by 42,378 people in tho 
Shan States, neaAy all of whom were in the Southern 
Shan State of Kengtung. 

Khavdong , , 

... 

... 

... 


i. 


A form of TaungSba (36), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey, where it is spelt Hkunlong, as 
spoken in the Southern Shan States, 

Khunung 






... 

Another name for Nang (277®), 7.0. 

Khwe-myl . 

\ *” 

... 


III 

iii 

347 

Another name for Khami (267), Q.v, It means * dog’s 
tail,’ and is a Burmase nickname. 

Khwomba • » 

... 

... 


III 

i 

816 

A dialectic form of the name Khambfl (87). 
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to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Kbhabks. 

Khjang, Chyang, or Sho 

Khyao 

356 

100 

(95,590) 

107 

Ill 

iii 

8, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocab.), 
331,360-1 (L.). 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 
of the Assain-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burmaii 
languages. Spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(Bengal) and the Arakan Yoma (Burma). The figures 
in parenthesis are those of the Bunna Census of 
1891. See no^e to No 256 in Appendix 1. 

Another spelling of Kyan, q.v. 

Kbyanngtia 

... 


... 

III 

iii 

379 

Another spelling of ChanngtLa, j.u. 

Khyong 

... 

... 

... 

III 

... 

an 

881 

Another spelling of Khyang, ^.v. 

Khylii 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Chin, q.v. 

Kiao . . * . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A name used in the Southern Shan States for 
Annamese, q.v» 

KiH-Pubori Jab . 

412 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

622 

A form of the Mai> ^ dialect (111), of Kohistini (407) 
spoken in the Indus Kohistjin. 

Kinar-ka B6U 







A name used in Jala an (U. P.) for the form of Bnn- 
deli (610) spoken on tho banka of the Janina towards 
the north-east of the District. The name has tlio 
same meaning , — * the language of the river-bank,' 

— as Tirhari (<•/. 562). 

Kioa-uz-J 

... 


*«« 


... 

... 

Tee Chiuese name for Nang (377<*), g.c. 

Klx . . . . 

... 


... 

IK 

ii 

18 

A form of the Milruayi Dialect (713) of KajaathanI 
(712), spoken in Narsing|>ur (C. P.). 

Kirad 



... 

... 

... 


Keported in tho 1891 Bombay Census Keport as a form 
of Urdu (,585) s])okon in Poona (Bombay). 

KiranJ 

325 


... 

X 

... 

452 

A form of tho-Dehwuri Dialect (332) of Persian (331), 
spoken in Baluchistan. 

Kiranti 

... 

... 

283 

III 

i 

274 

A name sometimes applied to tho Proiioininalizetl 
Himalayan Group of Tibeto-Hiinalayan languages, 
q.v. 

Kirarl 

j 

628 ' 

4,750 

“ 

IX 

i 

560, 554, 557 

A form of tho Bnndeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken by Kiraris in the Chhindwara district 
(C. P.). 

Kiristfv . , 

460 

25,500 


VII 

... 

61, 62, 88 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (tST) of 
Marathi (455) used by Native Christians in Thana 
(Bombay). 

Kirni 

827 

8,938 

... 

IX 

iv 

374, 549, 610 

A form of tho Kifibhali dialect (821) of Western 
Pahuri (814), spoken in tho Simla Hills (Pan jab). 

^iisani 

... 

... 

... 

*•* 

... 

... 

A form of Rajasthani (712) reported from Indore 
State. Not since identified. 

Sisan 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


107 

‘ The language of cultivators.’ Hence, another name 
for Kodit (19). 





IV 

... 

407, 410, 427, 
428, 430, 432, 
434, 436, 440, 
442. 

Also, another name for Kurukh (305). 

Kiflbanganjia 


... 

... 

V 

i 

189 

Another name for Siripuria (541) . 

Kishangarh! , , 

748 

116,700 i 

... 

IX 

ii 

31, 188 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of Raja- 
sthani (712), spoken in Kishangarh State (Rajputatia) 
and the vicinity. 

Kfsbtwarl 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

842 

Incorrect for Kashtawarl (401), q.v. 

Kiffthali 

821 

188,768 

... 

IX 

iv 

549, 560 

A dialect of Western Pahari (814) spoken in the 
Simla Hills. 

Kidfchall, Eastern , , 



... 

IX 

iv 

' 598 

A form of Simla Siraji (824). 

Ki*lthall, Standard 

822 

43,577 

... 

IX 

IT 

560 (Vocab. and 
Gramm,), 628 

Spoken in the country round Simla. 

Klaishnn , , 

... 

, 

... 

*** 

... 

(L.). 

Reported in tho Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
of Lai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 
of speakers is not stated. It may be merely the name 
of a i illage. 

Ebog-klaog 


... 

... 

in 

iii 

115 

Another name for Tlantlang (221). 

KloDgsbai . , 

... 

... 

... 

in 

iii 

126 

The Arakan name for Lakiter (228). 

Klanlong « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of TaungjOin (36) spoken in That6n District 
(Burma). 
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- 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List, 

According 
to thff 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 

Voloine. 

Part, 

Page. 

Bbxabxs. 

Kob , . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Shan (49) spoken by a few people in 
Assam. Not dealt with in tbis Survey. 

Koch (1) . , . 

1-12 

10,300 

16,165 

Ill 

I 

ii 

68, 95, 136 (L.) 

A language of the B4ri Group of the Aasam-Bu'meie 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Spoken in 
the Garo Hills and Goalpara (Assam) and Dacca 
(Bengal). 

Koch (2) . . . 

540 

65,000 


V 

i 

19, 119, 186 

A form of the Northern Dialect (538) of Bengali 
(529), spoken in Malda (Bengal). It is a carious 
fact that its grammar strongly resembles that of 
Ori^a (502). 

Kochi 

828 

51,882 

... 

IX 

5v 

549, 613 

A form of the KiSthali Dialect (821) of Western 
Pahapi (814^, sjioken in Basbidir State, Simla Hilla 
. Pan jab) . 

Kodsl (1) . . , 




IV 

... 

83 

A name used in Birbhum (Bengal) for Munt^ri (16). 

Kod.i (2) . 



... 

IV 

... 

406, 410, 427 

A name somotimos wrongly given to Knrukh (30S). 

Kodil (3) , 

10 

8,949 

19,690 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 107 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), spoken in Western Bengal, 
Sooth Chota Nagpur, and North Oris&a. The name 
is also spelt Kofa. 

Kodagn or Coorgi 

301 

37,218 

39,995 

IV 


286 

A Draviiliati language spoken in Coorg. 

K6dji-hfi 





... 

... 

See Kdrii-ku. 

Kodari . , 

... 

... 


rv 


107 

A name used in Sarguja SUto for Koda (19), ^.v. 

Kob.lti 


... 

... 

VlII 

1 

242, 432, 150, 

458, 522 (L.) 

A namegi\eiito the form of North-Eastern Lahnda 
(436) spoken in Kohat (N.-W, Frontier Province). 

Kohitotani , 

107 


6,862 

VITT 

ii 

2,3,11 (L.'l,149, 
507. 

298 

A language of tho Bard Group of tho Durdic or 
Pisucha languages, spoken in tho Swat and Indue 
Kohistans. 

A corrupt Marathi (455). It is a caste-dialect of 

1 Chanda iO. F.) and is identical with Kun^bau (484), 

Koi . . , . 

316 

31,127 

... 

IV 


472, 476, 528, 
541, 545, 546. 

A dialect of Gondi (318) , spoken in Chanda and Baa- 
' tar (C. P.), and Vi<»gapatam and Godavari (Madras). 

Koilong , , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 

1 form of Malay alum (293). Compare Coilong, which, 
in the same Report, is reported as a form of K5jtka:i^l 

j (494). 

Koirong , 

— 

... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

234 

A corrupt form of the name * Koihreug * (239), y.u. 

Kol »r K<51 . 


... 


IV 

... 

7, 38 

Connotation of the word as a language-name. 





IV 

... 

445 

A name sometimes wrongly g^ven. to Kurul^ (306), 





IV 

... 

70 

A name sometimes used for the Kaxmall form of 
Santali (15). 





IV 

... 

83 

A name sometimes used for Mundarl (16) . 





IV 

... 

116 

A name sometimes used for Ho (20), 

Kdl . , . . 

... 

... 


IV 


7 

Hodgson spoke of the great K61 language, of which 
Santall (15), Bhumij (17), Knrukh (305), and Mnisi* 
darl (16) were, according to him, dialects. 

Kdlami 

300 

23,295 

23,989 

IV 

1 

286,474,661 

A language of the Intermediate Group of the Dtavi- 
dian family. It is spoken in Wardha, Amraoti, and 
Wun (Berar). 

Kolami, Standard , 

310 

23,100 

... 

IV 

... 

561 


Kolarian , 

. 



IV 

... 

8 

A name formerly used to designate the Muudd Ian* 
guages. 

Kolavana 


... 

i 

... 

... 


Reporwlin the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Poona. Not since 
identified. 

Kolavi 

... 



... 

... 

... 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Boml'ay Cen- 
sus Report as spoken in Sliolapur. Perhaps tho same 
aa Korava (287). 

Kolhati 

862 

2,367 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6, 71 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by vagrants in Chanda 
(C> P.), Berar, and tho Bombay Deccan. 

Koihreug , , 

239 

750 

600 

III 

< ill 

3, 181, 234, 294 
(L.). 

An Old Kuki language of the KuRi-Chni Group ol the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. ^Koihreug,’ — not ‘ Kolren * or* Koireng,* as 
given in the Survey,— is tho correct spelling of 
the name of this language. The Survey figures are 
admittedly a rough estimate. The langua«o is 
spoken in the Manipur State (Assam). 

Kdli . . . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

J 

Variant spellings of Ho or Kol (20) and of Kulut 
(833). 
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Lang-nage or Dialect. 

Nmnber in 
Class! tied 
Li&t. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Bemakks. 

Koli 

459 

189,186 


VII 


61, 62, 78, 892 
(L.). 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Bombay Town and Island, 
Thana, Kolaba, and Janjira (Bombay). 

Koli-Falns Sob-Dialoct . 

413 


... 

VIII 

ii 

523 

A form of the Maiyi «iialect (411) of KdhistanI (407), 
spoken in the Indus Kohistan. 

Kolron 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

284 

Incorrect for Kolhreng (239), g[.v. 

Kolya 

... 


... 

in 

ii 

424 

Another name for Khoirdo (188). 

Kom .... 

240 

750 

2,856 

III 

iii 

8, 181, 244, 294 
(L.). 

An Old Knki language of tlie Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 
The Survey figures are admittedly a rough guess. 

IComfcin 

331 

S,827 

... 

IV 

... 

577, 594 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spoken by Komtxs and other 
tribes in the C. P. 

Koa or Kuii 

... 




... 

... 

An unclassed (probably Kuki-Chin) language reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 350 
people in North Arakan. 

K!onda» Kondadora, 

ICoiidakapa, Kdtu> or 
Dora. 

Kouga or^Kougadi 


... 

! 

{ - 

1 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Kui (SOS) , reported in the 1891 Madras 
Census Keport, p. 190. 

Tlio Kanareso name for any Dravidian language not 
locally understood (generally Tamil (285) ). 

Kongon 

... 


»«* 

Ill 

ii 

331 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (178). 

Konkan Standard . 

457 

2,350,817 

... 

VII 


61, 65 (Gr.) 

A dialect of Marathi (455), spoken in the north of the 
Konkan. 

Kdckani (1) . , 

Konkanij Standard 

494 

495 

1,565,391 

683,050 

406,808 

VII 


1,163,167 (Gr.l, 
188 (as spoken 
by Sarasvat 

Brabma^B in 
Karwar), 248, 
392 (L.). 

A dialect of Marathi (455), spoken in the south of the 
Konkan. It is also called GSmantaki or Goanese. 
The Survey figures include speakers of the dialect in 
Portuguese India. 

Kofikani (2) 

691 

232,613 


IX 

iii 

6, 108, 130 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in 'NavBari of Baroda, 
Snrat, Snrgana, Nasik, and Kbandesh (Bombay). 

Kdnkanf Masalmans, 

Dialect of. 

... 

... 


VII 

... 

82 

A form of the Kdli Sub-Dialect (469) of the Konkan 
Standard Dialect (457) of Marathi (455). 

Konni . , , 


... 

... 

... 


- 

See Kunni. 

Kon^ak . . ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A name used in tbo 1921 Assam Census Keport for the 
NSga languages spoken in the Konyak territory of 
the Naga Hills. It includes Tamlu (174) and 
Tableng (173). 

Koopooee 


... 

... 

Ill 

11 

410 

Anotlior name ■‘“or Kobni or Kiqmi Q87). 

Kora . . . _ 


... 

... 

TV 

... 

318 

Another name for Ivorava (287) . 

Kdf« . 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

107 

Another spelling of Koda (19). 

Koracha 



... 

IV 


318 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Koraga 


... 



... 


A secret Dra vidian language 6f Madras. ' Probably a 
dialect of Tolu (302). 

Kdra-ku 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

147 

Another name for Korwa (25). Also bpelt Kodakd. 

Korama 


... 

... 



t* . 

Another name for Korava (287) . 

Kdya-mndi yhar . 



»•» 

IV 

• , , 

107 

Another name for Koda (19). 

Koranti 


... 


IV 


135 

A.nother name for the Brijia form (24) of Asurl (22). 
A dialect of Kherwari (14). 

KoraiTA 

287 

65,116 

... 

IV 

XI 

... 

299,318 

i ^ 

1 

j 

A dialect of Tamil (285) , spoken by* Koravas, a vag- 
rant tribe of Madi'as. The Survey figures include 
those for Yerukala (288) which is probably the same 
language. 

KArchan , . . 

... 


... 

IV 


318 

Another name for Korava (287), 

Korchl , 



... 

JV 

- .. 

318 

Ditto. 

Korku 


... 


... 



Another epelling of Kui’ku (26), j.u. 

Kor-ku 




IV 

... 

148 

Another name for Korwa (26). 

Kdrd Parai 

.Kdw? . , ^ 

... 

1 

... 

IT 

V 

ii 

167 

146,147 

•Another name for Kurku (28). 

A form of fiastem Magahi (518). 

... 

I 

j *** 

... 

rv 

••• 

818, 646 (L.) 

Another name for Korava (2S7). 
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Language or Dialect. 

1 

According 
to tho 
Lingnistit 
Survey. 

Accordin 
to the 
Census 
1921. 

g: 

Volume 

Part. 

Page. 

RraiAEKs. 

Korica 

• 

25 

20,227 

21,655 

IV 

i 


21, 28, 147, 

1 241 (L.). 

A dialect of Ktionvuri *14), spokeu in Chota Nagpur 
(Bihar and Orissa), and South Mitinapnr (Beng’ti). 

Koywa 


... 



IV 

•• 

410 

A name L.oniGtimes wrongly given to Kuiuj^ (1:105). 

Korwari 

• 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

148 

Another name for Korvva (25). 

* 





1 VI 

... 

116 


Kdsali 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

i9 

Another name for Awatlhi i558). 

Korfiir'* 


... 

... 

... 

' VIII 

ii 

233 

Another mime for Kashmiri (399). 

KosLfci (1) . 

* 

4S2 

2,900 

... 

VII 

... 

218, 244, 248, 
291. 

A form of the Berar Dialect (476) of M-iriithl (455). 
It is spoken by the Koshtis, or weavers, of Berar, 

Kosliti t,2) . 

- 

629 

14,692 

... 

IX 

i 

88, 547,650,660, 
564, 

A form of the Bundell Dialect (610) ot Western 
Hindi (5S1), spoken by Kosbtis in the C. P. 

Kota . 

• 

804 

1,201 

1,192 

IV 

... 

286 

A Dravidian laugcage, spoken in the Nilgiri HBls 
(Madras). 

Kotali 

• 

692 

40,000 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 108, 168 

A dialect of Bbili (677) stioken in the Batpnras of 
Khandesh (Bombay). 

Kotang 

- 



... 

III 

iii 

59 

A form of Tliado (207). 

Ko^ajrlii 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Incorrect spelling of Kotgnni, 

Kotguru 

• 

... 

... 


IX 

iv 

648 

Another name for SSdoclii (830), 

Kotil, Kotili 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Kotali (692), q.v. 

Kotiya 

C 

... 



... 

... 

... 

A Madras caste-name, used as a syuoiivm for Oriyi 
(502). 

Kotkhal 

• 


... 

- 

IX 

ir 

693 

A form of Simla Siraji (824). 


• * 

... 

... 

«*4 


... 

... 

Another name for Kon^a, g.c., i.e., Kni (308), spoken 
in Vizagapatani (Madras) by Kotuvandln, who are 
here a tribe of Kondadoras. 

K6tv£ll . 

* 

.. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Beported in the 1921 Bombay Census Report as a 
Bhil dialect spoken iu4he Eastern parts of the Surat 
District and Agancy, Also called Vitillma or Vitdlii, 
Cf. Kotalu 

Koya 

• 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

641 

Another name for Kdi (316), 

Ksliatrl 4 

• 

... 



... 

... 

... 

A name used for Hindostani (582) in Madras, where 
the so-called Ksbatriyas speak tliat language. 

Kaehbandlii 

• 

861 


... 

xr 

... 

2, 119 

A Gipsy language, spoken in Bahraich (IT. P.). 

Knchti 

• 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

68 

Another name for the Atong dialect (137) of Gar6 
(184). 

Ka^ali • , 

* * 

496 

90,000 

... 

VIT 

... 

61, 168, 194 

The form of Marathi (455) used by aJl Hhidds, except 
Brahmans, of the country between Goa and Kajapur 
in Batnagiri (Bombay). It is also called Halva^i 
(VII, 194). 

Kndi 

. 

... 

.. 

... 

... 


... 

Said to be a form of B4r& (127). Not identified. 

Kndiya . 

. 

... 

*«• 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for Kodagu (301). 

Kudo 

- 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Kadu (281). Probably only a mis- 
spelling. 

Kxidubi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Kdnkani (494). A Madras caste-name. 

KuS, KandhSj or 

Khond 

808 

318,502 

485j66£> 

IV 

... 

286, 457, 648 

(L.). 

A Dravidian language of the Intermediate Group. 
Spoken in Orisaa (Khondmals, Angul,^ Patna, axm 
Kalahandi) and Jdadras (Gumsar and Vizagapatam). 
The Survey figures do not include the s^kers in 
Madras, as tlie Survey did not extend to that Presi- 
dency. 

Knkl-CMn Uroup . 


667,625 

796,314 

III 

III 

i 

Iii 

2 

1, 8, 15 

A group of the Apsam-Bunaese Branch of the Tibeto- 
Bnrman languages. Many of the langnagea of this 
group are spoken only in Burma, which waa not 
subject to the operations of this Suivey- 

Kuki-lattguages 

• 

.. 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

2 


Kiiki» Kew . 




#•» 

HI 

iii 

2 

See’New Kuki. 

EDk>.Oia . 

* 

... 


••A 

111 


2 

See Old Kuki, 

Soil • 

• 

... 



... 


... 

Ke^x.rted in tho 1891 C. P. Census JRepoit as a form of 
Oriy& (t02). Not identified. 

Ktilnuig . 

A 

... 

... 

; 

IV 


34S 

Another name for Burge A <292). 
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APPENDIX III. 


Laugaage or Dialact. 


iNtrMBEB OF Speakebs, 


Ntimber in 

Classified According According 
List. to the to the 


Linguistic , Census of 
I Survey. 1921, 


Kulu Group 

, 832 j 84,631 

Kuluhi 

. ... 

Kn]ul 

833 54,080 

Kulung 

101 

Kuluvaru . 

. . ... 

Knlva^i 



KumaiyS . 

796 87,696 

Knnaaunl 

786 436,788 


Kumbha Sub-Dialocts, or 
Kuinbharl (1). 


Knmbhari (2) 

Kumbhari (8) 

Kumbarl 

Kami 

Kan ... 

Enn^bau 

Enn^bau or Knini^bt (1) , 
Ka^j^hi (3) 


400.000 j 

368.000 


Eun^rl (1) . 
Ku^dri ( 2 ) . 
Ennhawt 

KutijCifcl 

Kiinkoi 

Kunlong 

Kiiiiin or Koum 
Knusalan 


1 Where dealt 
Likg-tjistio 

WITH in THE 
SURTEV. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

IX 

iv 

374. 669 A 

IX I 

iv 

669 A 

IX 

iv 

374, 669, 670 A 
(Gr.), 705 (L.> 

III 

i 

843 (Voc.), 366 A 

IV 

... 

318 A 

VII 

... 

62 A 

IX 

iv 

109, 224 i 

IX 

iv 

1, 103, 112 J 

(Gr.), 253 

(Kumauni- 
English Voc.), 
267 (English- 

K u m a n n i 
(Voc.), 354 (L,). 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

88, 547, 650, j 

564, 565. 

VII 


218, 243, 295 J 

IX 

i 

565' 

VI 

... 

19, 174, 180 J 

... 


J 

Ill 

iii 

347 i 

III 

1 

iil 

329 J 

VII 

... 

218, 298 J 

IX 

... 

Ill 

203, 221, 237 

(L.). 

VII 


1, 61, 62, 84 

VII 

1 

222, 233, 235, : 

393. 

VI 

... 

152 

1 IX 

i 

87, 4U7, 479, 627 

YlII 

ii 

551 

... 

... 

... 


vjTUJup uiHiyuts oj. vvesoeru ranau (014:;, spoken 
in Kulu (Panjab). Tlie Census figures include also 
the speakers of the Satlaj Group ( 829). 

Another name for Knlnx (833). 

A language of the Kulu Group of dialects (832) of 
Western Pahari (814). It is spoken in Kulu 
(Pan jab). 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in the upper ^ alleys 
of Nepal. 

Another name for Korava (287). 

A corrupt form of Standard Marathi (466), spoken bv 
Kun“bls in Dharwor (Bombay). 

A form of the KiimnunT dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Almora {L. P.). 

A dial^t^ of Central Pahari (7S4) spoken in Almora 
and Nairn Tal I>istricts (U. P.). 


A Coorg name for Kanareso (29G) : 

A corrupt form of the Bundell Bialect (610) of 
Western Hindi (581) spoken by Kumbhars in 
Chhmdwura (C. P.) and Bnldana (Berar). 

A corrupt form of the Berar Dialect (470) of Marathi 
(455) spoken by Knmbhars in Akola (Berar). 

A corrupt form of the Bagheli Dialect (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (557) spoken by Kumbhars in Bhan* 
dara (C. P.). 


O D -i a 

ianguage-namo, and not that of a tribe. It is 
referred to, but not described, in this JSnrvey. It 
is mentioned in the Burma Linguistic Survey under 
the name of ‘ Kon/ y. v. 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455). It is a caste-dialect of the Ku^*hls 
of Chanda (C. P.), and is identical with KdhlI,V.t}. 
It is simply a corrupt Marathi. 

A dialect of KhiindesI (707), spoken Kun-bis of 
Khandesh (Bombay) . 

A variety of the Konkan Standard Dialoet (457) of 
Marathi (455) spoken by Kuig^^bXs in the Bombay 
Presidency.^ It is merely the ordinary Konkan 
Standard with local variations. 

In Berar (Akola and Buldana) this name is used for 
the Varbadi Dialect (477) of Maruthl when used by 
the uneducated. 

A form of the Jujar Sub-Dklect (505; of Bagheli 
(559) spoken in Banda (U. P.) . 

A iorm of Bundcli (CIO) spoken in Hamirpnr (0, P.), 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4; spokon by 1,148 jieople in the Northern 
Shan States. 

A iianio for Buru'diaskl (850) which is used in Yar- 
kand. 

A form of Palauiig (4), q,v. 

A form of Tuungtbia (36), g.v. 

Aiiutlior name for Karenbyu (83), ^.^r, 

Roi>ortod in tho Burma linguistic Survey as a form 
of Palaung <4) spoken by 10 people in the Mdug 
Long Northern Shan State. 

Incorrect simlling of Kabul oi Kapwl (187), y.r. 



INSEX OE I^GSAGX-NAUKS. 
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NiraEBKn ov Sfsaicsbs. 

Whebb BiAiT WITH nr the 
L rE^rrisTio Subvey. 


l^ang’nagro or Pialect. 

Namber in 
Classifli^ 
List. 

According 
to tb« 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Papu 

Page, 

Behiees. 

Knramwari 

... 

•» 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Karnmwarl. See Knramba (299). 

Kfanuria 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Another namofor Siripurifi (541) . The name of a tribe 
that speahf the dialect. 

KurlcCi 

26 

111,684 

120,898 

IV 

... 

91,167,242 (L.) 

A Mun^ larign^e spoken in the Satpura andMahadeo 
Hills (C. P. and Berar). 

Knyiaalt f har • 

... 

... 

V 

V 

ii 

146, 147, 827 
(L.). 

A form of Eiistern Magahi (518} spoken by Kufmxs of 
Haaaribagh, Manbhum, and below the Chota Ifagpur 
Plateau as far south as MorbhanJ (Bihar and Orissa). 

Knpnu Bhuiuij 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


94 

A form of Bbnmij (17) spoken in the Chota Nagpur 
State of Bonai (Bihar and Orissa). 

Knro 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Kachehhi (451). Not identified. 

Kxirra 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


818 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Karn^ or OraS . 

806 

508,980 

885,722 

IV 


286, 406, 647 
(L.). 

A I>ravidmn language of the Intermediate Group, 
spoken In Chota Nagpur (Bihar and C>ris4») and to 
the south. 

Kuyttmali or Kn^rmali 

... 

... 


V 

ii 

81, 140, 146, 

172. 

A form of Eastern MagahX (518). See Kuimill (fhar. 
The name is pronounced Kurunialijn Morhhanj. 

‘Karuuibft or Knruinvari 

299 

10,899 

... 

IV 

XI 

... 

868, 896 

1 

A dialect of Kanarese (296). It Is spoken by the 
Kurumwara, a wild pastoral tribe of Chanda (C. P.). 
Its proper home is the Nilgiris (Madras), to which 
the operations of the Survey did not extend. 

Kusik 

... 

... 

... 


... 


See Mande Kusik. 

Ktisunda . * • 

106 

... 


III 

i 

899, 408 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 
language, spoken in the Nepal Himalaya. 

Kuawilr 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ir 

19, 8S (L.) 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern PahapI, or 
Naipaii (781) spoken in Nepal. Also spelt Kaswar. 

Kntharl • • ' 

... 

«.?8» 

... 

IX 

iv 

495 

A name given to the Bagha^X (820) spoken in Xuthar 
State (PsTijab). 

Kni(iiarT-B«Lglia^i , 

... 

1,009 

... 

IX 

iv 

495 

A name given to the Baghatl (820) spoken in Bi|a 
S*^ato (Panjab). 

Katnl 

Kwabring Klang . 


... 

... 

... 


* * 

The name of a Gipsy dialect reported from Mysore. 

A dialect of Lai (219) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Chin Hills. 
The number of speakers is there not stated. 

3Cw&xigli 

22S<s 

.... 

8,604 


... 

... 

A dialect of Lai (219) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as 8X»oken in the Chin Hills. 
The nnmber of speakers is there not stated. 

^waaba^ 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 6,029 people in the 
Northern Shan Slates, 

KwoUhln, or Mi Err 

... 

... 

2,468 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Lai (219) re^wrted in the Burma Liiwis* 
tic Survey as spoken bj 4,000 people in the Chin 
Hills and also reported in "the All- India Census 
Report in place of Haka (220), g'.r. 

K-ire Myi • 

Kwoahin 

Xwi or I*»ba S*i 

m 

- 

! 

8,676 

Ill 

IIX 

iii 

Hi 

107 

888 

The same as Khami (257), ff.u. 

A form of Shunkla (216). Of* Hnalzigo. 

A language of the Lolo-Mos‘o Gro^ o€ the Tibeto- 
Bunnau languages. Kwi is the Wa name of the 
language. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is 
reported to be spoken by 2,500 people in the Southern 
Shan State?. 

1 

•Kwia-pong • • -i 

Kwoireng or Liying 

197 

6,000 

M* ^ 

m 

ii 

193, 431, 462, 

480 (L.). 

j8ee Tangsir. 

ANaga-Knki language of the Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmeee Branch of the Tiboto-Bnrmaa lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 
KeSurvey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

Myau OP Chaw • • 

241 

... 

861 

III 

iii 

8, 181, 254 

An Old Kuki languid of the Knkr-Chiu Group of the 
Asaam-Buraiose Branch of the Tibefco-Burman Ian- 
guages. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
Ki isspokeu in NorGi Arakan. 'JQlo correct spelling of 
the name is probably *Kyaw.* 

Kyaw 

KyS OP 'Kyoots& • 

XoL or Xoiwa 

... 

... 

... 

in 

ii 

266,284 

, 

1 

See Kyan. 

A name sometimee given to LhdH 

Aaother name for Wa (6), reported in the Bnrm* Lin- 
gula^ Surrey. 

« — 
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APFBNDIX HI. 


NtruBEB OF Spbakfbs.! ™ ™“ 

j lilKO-triSTIC JSUBrET. 

Kaml>er in ~~ ” 

Lwn^^na^ or Classiiied According According 

List. to the to the 

Lingnistdo Cenws of ^ 

Survey. 1921. i 


Labaua or Labaut 


L<d>hin!, of Pan jab 

and Gujarat. 


Laccadive 


Lada . 

* f 

Ladakhi 


772 23,738 


Lodar (? Ladar) 


Lcug^bari 


L&Shinanl 


Laharang 


Lahndii or Western 
Paiijabi. 


Lahnda, Xorth-fiasteru 
Dialects. 


Xt&hnda, Xorth* Western 
Dudects* 


413 7,092,781 5,652,264 VIII 


43G 1,752,755 


433 881,425 


Lahnda, Standard Dialect 416, 417 1,507,827 


Xahnda'Paujabl , 


La Hpai 

Idohsa Sb&u 


Lahnli of Chamba 
X«aaa S'i • , 


219 24,550 


iii 255 Another naiuo for Banjilrior Labhani (771). 

Hi 253, 297 Another name for JBanjuri or Labhani (771), used iis 

the Pan jab. 

A Madras caste-name, used as a synonym for Tamil 
(285). 

* ... The same as Yabein, 

255 Another name for Uanjiirl (771). 

iii 259, 297 (Pan- One of the dialects of Baniriri (771), 
jab), 309 (Gnja- ’’ * 

rat), 317 (L.). 

A form of Malay alain (298). It is the language of 
; the Laccadives. 

* ••• Another name for Liidl (863;. 

A Madras name for Basijari or Labhani (771). 

i 51 See Bhdtia of Ladakh. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Censaa 
Beport as spoken in Bijapur and Kanara. The word 
may be merely the Kanarese plural of Lad. 

473, 637 A Semi-Dravidian Hybrid siwiken in Berar. 

2, 5, 47 A (iipsy language reported from Berar. It is also 

called Lild. 

. ... A name given to the Balocbi (361) s^wkeu by Lagtaris 

and northern tribes of the lower jperajlt and adjacent 
hills. 

2, 89 Another nome for Pa^hai or Dehgiiui (33o>. 

A Gipsy langu^ reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report os spoken in Khandesh and the Pane Ii Malm!-. 
Not since identifed. ? a corruption of * Labhaiv ' 

gr.t,. 

* • Another name for Kanam, q.v. Possibly the same as- 

Lohdrong (93). 

i 1, 233 A language of the North-Western Group of the Outer 

Indo-Ar^Nan languages, spoken in the Western Panjab 
and t!ie Nortli-West Frontier Province. The Census. 
figai*es are too low. 

i 239, 242, 431 

( Compared with , 

N.-W. Dialect), 

582 (L.). 

i 239, 241, 431 

(Compared with 
N.-E. Dialects), i 
541. 

i 233, 272, 412 The pmest form of the Stamiurd is that of Sliahpnr 

(Pan jab) (117), of which the number of speakers ia 
447,000. ^ 

. ... See Paiijabi-Lahnda. 

A name given to the Panjabi i632) of Lahore. 


ii j 2, 89 


See La Phai. 
See Las'a Shan. 


A rame of lJo-s‘o (274), g.i?., roi>orted in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 18,349 people in the 
Shan (chiefly the Southern Shan) States.- This is 
the name used by the people themselves. 

See Bhotia of Lahul (62). • 

See Chaniba LahulL 



iii 8, lO (Compara- 
tive Vocab.), 
107, 1X5, 160 
<I^). 


Another name for Kwi (277). 

A Central Ci in language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
.Assam-Bunnese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, In, the Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported, 
as spoken by 45,000 people in the Chin Hills. Tlie 
Census figures are incompiete, Tne hgures of the 
Linguifttic Survey of India do not includo speakers in 
Burma. They refer only to the speakers in the 
Lushai Hill? (Bengal). 
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1 

Nnmbor in 
Classified 
List. 

CfUMBBB or- SpBA-EBBS. 

Whebb WITH nr thb j 

Lihguistso Sitetbt. 1 


Xtanguage or Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

1 

Tolume, 

Part. 


HXICASILS. 

Laiyo or Laizaa . , 

223a 

... 

9,277 

... 

... 

... • 

A dialect of Lai (219), spoken in the Chin Bills. 

Lakan . • • 

- 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A foim of Karenni (401, g.«. 

Laklier, Mara, or Tlongsiw 

223 

1^00 

6 

Ill 

ill 

3, 107, 126 

A dialect of Lai (219), spoken In the Lusbai HHlf 
(Assam) . ^ Tli© tribe speaking it is called Lakber by 
the Lusbais, and Zao % the Chins, 

T a • • B 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a form of 
Bwfe (82) spoken in the Southern Shan States. 

Lallaing 







An unclassed language reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Surv'ey to be a fonn of Sliaudu Bpokon by 720 people 
in North Arakan, Shandu is another name for 
Chin. 

liSlung 

ISO 

40A60 

10,383 

Ill 


2, 4, 49, 182 (L.) 

A language of the Bodo Group of the A«isam-Burmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman langu^es. It h spoken 
in the Assam Valley. 

Dama . • « • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

72 

Another name for Bhotia of Tibet or Tihuiau (58). 

Xama^i • 

... 


... 

IX 

iii 

255, 272 

Another name for Ban jrtri or Labb^l (771), used in 
Nasik an<! Belganm (Bomba^^). 

XiExnbadl . * • 


... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for the same, used in Southern India. 

Xambaui • • « 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for the same. 

Xambichbdng • • 

24 

1 

... 

III 

i 

342 (Vocab.), 355 

A Kliambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper valleys of 
Nepal. 

Xamet . » • 







A M6n-Khnier language reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken by 281 people in the Keng- 
tung Southern Shan State. C/l Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. II, p. 1, where the name is spelt 
Le-met. 

Xiwgkhai • 

205a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Ktchin <^208) spoken in Putao. 

Langkhe . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

Another name for BanJogI (227). 

Xangrong « . 

1 

286 

i 

0,266 


Ill 

t 

iii 

3, 181, 207, 292 
(L.). 

An Old Kuki language of the Knki-Chin Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Ihaneh of the Tihoto-Bunnan lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Cachar (.Assam) and Hill 
Tippem State. 

Langtame « 

... 

... 


... 

1 


The fimpeo (188) name for Knkis generally . 

Langtnng . 

209 

5,500 

1 

... 

Ill 

iii 

61 

A dialect of Thado j5207), spoken in the Naga Hill* 
(Assam) . 

. Lanpuii . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... i 

1 

... 

A form of Ahirwati (759) spoken in the Xabha State 
(Panjab). 

.Lanten 


... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

384 

A form of Yao (42) . 

Lao * . • • 

44 

... 

3,851 

... 

... 

j 

A foreign member of the Tai Group of the Siame*o- 
Chinese Sub- Family. It is reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by about 8,0(X) people 
in Salween and Amherst. 

La Pbai 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Kachin (208), reported in the Banna 
Linguistic Survey (wdiere it is spelt I^a Hpai) as sjwken 
b;) ISO people in tlie Northern Shan States. 1* the 
same as Lepai, It is really a tribal name. 

Lfii5 * * ' • 

450 

40,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

9, 10, 169, 215 

A dialect of Sindlii (445) spoken in Lower Sind. 

Laria 




VI 

... 

24 

Another name for ChhattLgarhl (572). Tina is th© 
name used by the Orhn-speaking ]>opulation to th© 
east. In Dlienkanal Orissa Tributary State, th© 
name is used for the form of Oi’iyj'i (502) sj>okon by 
Larins. 

Larka Kol . • • 

... 

... 

... 

rv 

... 

116 

Another name for Ho (20). 

Las I5ela Sub-Dialect 

869 

145,'r90 


X 

... 

880, 881 

A fonn of tho Eastern Dialect (365) of Baldchi (SCI ) 
spoken in Ijas Bela (Baluclnatan). It is a mi^ed 
form of Ri>eech. The Survey figures inclade also 
those for Sind and Bahawalpnr (Pan jab). 

Las'a Sban . 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for MaingJ^a ^26C») , 

Lasbi • • • • 

262 


16,570 

in 

III 

ii 

Hi 

502 

382 

Classed in t3>e Consu* of 1911 as a Kachin (203) hybrid. 
Boportftd in th© Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
b) 23,368 people in Myitkyina and Nortliern Shan 
States^ For th© correct classification, see Kachin- 
Burnift Hybrids. 

Las! • • r . 

% 

449 

42,613 

... 

vni 

i 

9, 10, 158, 214 
(L.). 

A dialect of Sindlil (445), spokou in Las Bela (Bain- 
chifttan). 
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1 

S'ttmbes or Speakees.^ 

WHEEB EBAET with iw THE 
Linguistic Suetbt. 


Lftognago or Dinlect 


KTumberin 

Classified 

List, 

According 
to tine 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tho 
Censns of 
1921. 

1 

1 

Volume. 1 

i 

Part. 

Page. 

Bsmaeks. 

1a XhA 

• 


... 

... 



... 


A form of Zaycin (41), In Burma spelt La Hta. 

Lathftwog • 

. 


« • • 

... 

HI 1 

ii 

501 ... 

A Kachin (203) Tribe, 

XfUitlkfiw • » 

• 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) apolcen by 178 
peoj)le in Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

tiftaklitti « 

- 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Beported in the same as another form of the same Pale, 
8i)oken by 602 people in, the same State, 


• 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... , 


lieported in the same ac- another form of the same Pale 
spoken by 466 people in the same State. ^ 

Lftolaioii » * 

• 


... 


... 


... 

Beported in the same as another form of the same Pale,, 
spoken by 719 i>eople in the same State. ^ 


- 

... 

... 

'... 

... 

... 

... 

Beported in the same m another form of the same Pale, 
spoken by 40 people in the same State. 

Lann^waw . < 

• 


... 

... 

... 

- 


A dialect of Mara (263) spoken in Hyitkyina 
(Burma) . 

liftrinl 

* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another form of the name Labhani, -i.c. BanjarS 
(771). 

• • 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for Wa (6), g.v. 

Law’le « • 

- 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

883 

A Chinese name for Kwi (277); 

Laws • « « 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Yinbaw (3i), q.v. 

L&wlaw • « 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Another spelHug of Lolo, g.v. 

Law&gwAw . • 

• 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Beported in the Burma Linguistic Survey aa an altoiv 
native name for Mara (263), used in Myitkyiaa. 

IawI‘u . 


2m 

... 

3,043 

... 


... 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in the Chin Hills. 

Ledn . 

• 

259b 

... 

2,011 


... 

... 

A |[nki-Chin language spoken in Kyaukpyn and 
Akyab. 

Loh Dialect . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

i 

62 

A form of Bliofcia of Ladakh (61). 

Lem • « 


7a 


782 




An^ nnclassed language, reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as probably a Wa (5) language, 
8|)oken by 8,170 people in the Keiigtung Southern 
Shan State. In the 1921 Census Beport 5t is classed 
as a raiaufig-Wa language. Cf. Tai-lem. 

Le-ioet . • 

. 

... 

... 



... 


See Laiuet. 

Lengreng , 

• 




111 

iii 

207 

Another name for Langrosig (236). 

Leobkuh-i-war • 





X 1 


518 

Anotlier name for Yudgia (378). 

Lepai . • 




... 

III 

ii 

500 

A Kachin (203) tribe. Cf. La Pliai. 

Lepc'ita 

• 


... 


HI 

i 

238 

Another name for Bting (118). 

Lhari 

• 


... 


XI 

i 

2,80 

Anotlier name for Myaiiwale (866), 

Jjliokd « . 

* 


1 


III 

i 

129 

Anothor name i‘or Bhotiji of Bhutau (69). 

Lhottt or TsonteCl . 


165* 

22,000 

18,412 

in 

ii 

198, 265, 284/ 
293 (L.). 

A Co!»ti‘al Nagfi lapguago of tho Nagii Group of tlie 
AKsaiu-Biinrioso Branch of tlie Tibeto-Bnnuan lan- 
guages, spoken in tho NagjL Hills (Assam). 

Lidaiig or Lippii . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Waid to bo a dialect of KananrI (77). Not niontioned 
in tills Survey. 

LUifiaw or Yawy in 

• 


... 


Ill 

HI 

ii 

iii 

502 

382 

Doscrihod as a Kachin (208) Hybrid. It is really the 
samo as the Li8‘aw or Liau ot tho Burma Linguistic 
Survey. See Lisu. 

Liuilu 

* 

H5 

24,04.5 

28,402 

Til 

i 

178, 275, 283 

An Eastoni Prt>nominali/o<l Himalayan Tibeto-Burman' 
language, 8])okon iii Darjiling, Sikkim, and Central> 
Nopal. 

Lippa 

* 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Anotlior namo for Lidaiig, q.v. 

Liitn 


... 

... 

— . 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Lisu (275), q.v. 



275 


18,162 

in 

iii 

883 

A lmign?go of tho Lolo-Mos'o Group of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. In tho Burma Linguistic Sar'^'ey,. 
it in roportcxl to bo sptikon b\' 19,926 |>eople m 
Nt>rthorn Banna Hill Districte and 5u the Shan 
States. Alternative names are Lis'aw and Yavryin* 

Li^aiig , 


* 

... 

... 

HI 

n 

198, 431, 463 

Another name for Kwoireng (197)^ q.v. 

LdUtiaft . 


■» 

... 

... 

... 

1 - 

... 

Another noma fmr Bonjarl at Itobhant (77X). 
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Ksmaeks. 

Lob.vall 

... 

... 


... 

•v 

... 

Another name for Lobby a (807), q.v. 

Lodhanti or Kathora 

618 

145,500 


IX 

i 

se, 4a», 46% 

46S. 

A form of the Bnndeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), erf>oken in the Jalaun and Hami^Tpur District* 
(U. P.L 

LddM 

621 

18,600 

... 

IX 

i 

88, S47, 648 

A form of the Eandeli Dialect (€10) of Western Hindi 
(681), spoken in Bhandara (C- P.) . 

LodliiyS kl Boll 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for LodhautI (613). 

Lohana 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A name for Sindbl (445) used in Madi*a8. Properly a 
csete-name. 

LSiibya 

807 

9,748 

... 

IX 

iv 

280,325 

A form of the Garhwalj Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahifi (7S4), spoken in Garhwal and Alnaora. 

Lobeirh 


... 

... 

III 

xii 

883 

A Chinese name for Kwi (277). 

Ldherdug . 

93 

... 

... 

III 

i 

842 (Voeab.), 862 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 

Lobtaw 




... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of * Lawt*!! ® (2^6), q.v» 

Loi Lia 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Palaung (4), reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken in the Kuby Mines 
District. 

LoUor.g 


... 


... 

..i 

... 

A form of Zayein (41), q,v. 

Lokac 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Lakan, q.v. 

Lolo . * . • 

273 

... 

769 

Ill 

iii 

S8S 

A LolO'Mos'o language spoken in Sze«chwanaud 
Yunnan. A few speakers are found in the Northern 
Slian States. 

Lolo-Mos*o Group 

* 

... 

75,686 

III 

iii 

883 

A Group of Tibeto-Bunnan languages spoken in Burma 
and beyond the frontier, and not dealt with in this 
Survey. Particulars reported in the Burma Liuguistde 
Survey will be found under the separate languages. 

L6nari 

... 

... 

... 

- 

•• 

•• 

Beported in the 1891 Bombay Census Keport as & 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Satara, Probably 
the Harathi spoken by people ct the Ldnari caste. 

L5rl Chinl . 

... 

M. 

... 


... 


Keported In the 1921 Baluchistan Census Bepert as 
the Gipsy slang argot of tbs LSrIs. 

La ... * 

46 

... 

26,108 

... 



A Tai language, reported in the Burma Liuguiitle 
Survey as spoken by 17,381 people in the Southern 
Shan State of Kengtung. 

Lndba • « 

... 


... 


... 


Reported in the 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form 
of Oriya (502). Not identified. 

Lndbiyanti . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Lodhiinti (618). 

Laliupa or Lnppa 

Las ... • 

278 


... 

Ill 

in 

U 

iii 

198, 451, 463 

48 

A Dame sometimes given to Tangkhul (198). 

A group of languages reported to be spoken in 
Manipur State (Assam). Too little is known about it 
to permit of its being definitely classified. It contains 
three languages, — ^Andro (279), SengUiai (279), and 
Cbairel (280). Kadu (281), spoken in Burma, is 
closely connected with the two first. The connexion 
of Chairel with the other two is very doubtful. 

Lumyaaig Knkx . * 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

281 

Probably the same as Hiroi-Lamgang (248). 

Luiigeliraw . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

An nuclassed language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 600 people in Gie 
Chin Hills. 

Lunl , . . - 

856 

... 


X 

... 

112 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (34^ of 
(387) spoken in Baluchistan. 

Lnppa 


... 

... 

III 

ii 

198, 431, 468 

Another form of the name * Lubup£|' 

Lnanei or Dnlien • 

224 

40,589 

77,180 

III 

iii 

3, 10 (Comparn- 
Hyo Voeab.), 
107, 327, 180 
(L.). 

A Central Chin langua^ of tlie Kuki-Gbin Group of 
the Afi»in-Burmeee Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languagc», spoken in the Lushai Hills and Cachar 
(Amam). 

Lutkho'i-war 

Lu*tze 

Lurekin . • . 


• f • 

M 

... 

X 

... 

518 

Incorrect for Leotkuh-i-war. t,<r. Yudgka (378). 

Another name for Nuttg (277«), {.v. 

A form of Palani^ (4) reported in the Burma 
Lii^uiafeic Survey a« spoken by 91 people in the 
Long Norwierti Shan Slate. 

Lx«n-l7«n . . • 




III 

m 

xoe 

Another name for SUbao (2XtO» 
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ClasGafied 

According 

According 

i 
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to the 
Linguistic 

to the 
Census of 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 



Surrey. 

1921. 





Lyentc • 

*• 

... 


... 


' 

A dial^t of Lai (219), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Chin Hills. Tht 

Lyng-ngam 

10 

1,860 


II 

... 

4, 17, 88 (L.) 


Hacli8a:ia, or Mancliaria 

864 

30 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 3 

A Gipsy language spoken in the Pan jab by a tribe of 

lla-chi 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

78 

Another name for the Achik or Standard Dialect nftK\ 
of Garo (134). 

MadhesI 

62? 

1,?14,036 

... 

V 

xi 

42,44,800, 829 
(L.). 

A form of th8 Bhojpnrl DWect (519) of Bihari (SOffi 

spoken in Champaran (Bihar). ^ 

Madraii « . • 


... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (285), 

MagadM 


... 


V 

ii 

30 

Another name for Magahi (516). 

Magahl • 

536 

6,504,817 

... 

V 

ii 

5, 80, 128, 826 

Bihari (606), spoken in South Bihar and 
North Chota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa). ^ 







(L.). 

Mftgah!, Eastern . 

518 

313,864 

... 

V 

ii 

81,140,146 

Spoken in the east of the Magahi tract 

Magahij Standard . 

517 

6,926,108 

... 

V 

ii 

31 


ildagaiusa . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A generic name .used among the Bodos for the 
languages (154 ff.). * 

Mftgar 

, 

... 

... 


... 


Another name for MSgari (114). 

Mag*rl . • • 

693 

44,600 

... 

IX 

iii 

6,81 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Merwara. 

Magorl . • • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

206 

Another spelling of MSgori (114). 

Hagan . • * 

114 

16,979 

20,636 

III 

i 

177, 180, 20«, 

A Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Borman 
language, the liome of which is in Nepal. 







254 (L.). 

. . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

spoken by the Maghas of the Orissa 
Tributary States. 

Magh! 

... 

... 

... 

m 

iii 

879 

Another name for Arakanese (266). 

Magliiu . . • 

... 


... 

••• 

... 


Another (incorrect) spelling of Magahi (516), 

Mali"rl or Meliari , • 

... 


' ... 

VII 

... 

881, 860 

A form of HaPbi (490). 

Hahfin or Dbedi 

Hah«'nrl 

Mahilf 

486 

19,000 


VII 

IV 

! 

218, 248, SOO i 

74 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marfithi (465) spoken by Mahiirs in Chanda and 
Chhiiidwara (C. P.). In tlie Bombay Presidency 
these poo])le s])eak a dialect called by the same name 
but it is the ordinary Konkan Standard Marathi (457) 
(Vol. Vn, p. 157). ‘ 

A form of Mfirwari (713) spoken in Chanda (C. P.) 
by Mahesri Marwuris. 

Another name for the Mfihle form of SantSli (15). 



... 

... 

Halil 

501 

... 



... 

... 

A dialect of Singhalese (499), spoken in tlie Maidive 








Islands and Winicoy. It is not dealt witl.* in tiie 
Survey. 

MTihle or Mniiill . 

1 


20,5C8 i 

3V 

... 

27, 29, 33, 71, 

A form of Santnli (1.5), spoken in the Santal ParganoS, 

Maibtai 


1 

i 

III 


210 (L.). 

Maiihliuin, and Morblianj (Bihar and Orissa), and 
Birbliuin (Boiigal). 



... 

iii 

20 

Tlio Assamoso muno for Mclilioi (206). 

MitingQia 

‘JOO 


331) 

ni 

iii 

883 

Classed^ in the Cousus of 1911 as a Kachin-Bnnna 
ilyl.rhl laiiguiigo, roiiortod in tho Burma Jnnguistic 
Survey as 8j>okon by 2,78l ]) 00 ])lo in tho Northern 
Shan Slato'*.. TJio name is a Burinoso con*U])tion of 
Mong.sa, ^he Sh.iii tonn. For tho correct clagsihcatiou 
seo Kiichiii-Bnrina Hybrids, 

Mai-tai or Wi-til* . 




III 

iii 

21 

The Dacca luuno for Moitboi (206). 

Maltarisi ^ir Matiui 

150 



iH 

ii 

1 302 

A dialect of BfibluT (148), siiokou in the Garo Hills 








(Assam). 

Mtuihin , , 

Ki)7 

10,203,;i57 

... 

V 

ii 

6, l.% r»'l 

A (lialoct of BihnrT (506), fijiokon in Nortli and Boat 







;i 

Bihar. 

Muiiliill, KaHtorn 

510, .511 

3 ,302,3(K) 

... 

\' 

ii 

J3,3 4, 86 

Spoken in Conlnxl and Wnstoni Purnoa (Bihar and 

Muiiliili, SuuUiorii Slund- 
anl. 







Orissa). Tho Sarvity speakers inclmlo 3,300 Tliurus 
of tho No]>al I'arai. 

50*) 

3,n00,(K)0 

... 

V 

ii 

33, .54, 79 

Siiokon in South Diudibunga, N(*rtb Mongliyr, and the 









1 MiuUiinura Stib-Divisiou «)f Hluwralnur (Biliar and 
Orissa). ^ 
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According 
to the 
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to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 


Eestabes. 

Maifcbtli, Standard 


508 

1,946,800 

... 

V 

ii 

18, 54, $26 (L.) 

spoken in Nortli and Central Darbli&nga (Bihar and 
Ori&ia), and to the east. 

MaifchiK, Western 


514 

1,783,406 

... 

V 

ii 

14,106 

Spoken in Muzaffarpar and East Oliamparan (Bibar 
and Orissa). 

Kaivrarhi 




... 

... 

... 

... 

Eeported in tlse 1891 Bombay Census Beport as a Bblli 
language (677) spoken in Khand^. Not since 
identified. 

Maiyif 


41X 

... 

... 

VIII 


8,507,522, 681 
(L.). 

A dialect of Kdhistanl (407), spoken in the south of 
the Indus Kohistan. 

Hajbl 


634 

2,807,628 


IX 

i 

609, 651, 806 

(L.). 

A form of the Standard Dialect (683) of Panjabf 
(682), spoken in Lahore, Amritaar, and Guxdaspnr 
(Paniab). 

BaSjh-Kumaiyf , 


810 

38,011 


IX 

iv 

280. 882 

A form of tbe Garhwali Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahfifi (784) , spoken in Garhwal and Alinora (D. P.). 
It is a mixture of Gayhwali and Kumauni (785), and 
is also called Do-sandhi. 

Makranl 


... 

... 

... 

X 

... 

829, 868, 876, 
484 (L.>. 

Another name for Western BalSchi (362). 

MakranI (Kcchl) * 


863 

... 

... 

X 

... 

885 

A form of Western Balochi (362), si>ofcen in West 
Baluchistan. 

MalLrunI(Pan3gfc:i) 


364 


... 

X 

... 

885 

A form of Western Baldcbl (862), spoken in West 
Baluchistan. 

Malabar 


... 

... 

.. 

... 


... 

An old name for Tamil (285) and Malay a|am (298). 

Malai-hiilo « • 



... 


IX 

ii 

88 

A name used in Shekhawat for a speaker of Jaipur! (741}» 

MalanI . • 



... 

... 

III 

i 

442 

Another name for Kanashi (76). 

Malar 


865 

2,809 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 6, 6, 152 

A Gipsy language spoken in Chota Nagpur (Bihar and. 
Orissa), 

Malasar • 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken by a forest tribe. 

Malay 


2 

... 

3,610 



... 

A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesiaut 
Branch of the Anstro-Nesian languages. Reported 
in tbe Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 8,559 
people, principally in Mergni. 

Malay Gronp 


... 

... 

6,561 

1 

... 

.•» 

... 

A Group of the Indo-Nesian Branch of the Anstro- 
Nesian Sub-I’amily of the Austric Family of lan- 
guages. Two languages of this Group are spoken in 
British India, ©iV. Sal6n (1) and Malay (2) . 

Malayulam • * 

1 

aos 

5,425,979 

7,497,638 

rv 

... 

286, 299, 848, 
647 (L.). 

A language of the Dravida Group of the Dravidian 
languages, spoken in the south-west of tho Madras 
Presidency. 

Malayalam, Standard 


294 

5,428,892 

... 1 

i 

IV 


286,848 


Maiayapua . 


... 


... 

IV 

... 

848 

Another name foi Malayi^m (293). 

Malayayina 




.. . 

IV 

... 

848 

Another name fov Malayalam (298). 

Malekndi • 


... 



... 

... 

... 

Tbe same aa Tuln (302) . A Madras caste-name. 

Maler 




... 

IV 

... i 

446 

Another name for Malto (307). 

Malhar 


306 


844 

IV 

... 

410 

Spoken in Chota Nagpur, Apparently a form of 
Kurnkh (805). 

Midbesti 

Mall . 

Mai Paharbi 


536 

27,908 

... 

UI 

V 

IV 

i 

i 

480 

19,99 

446 

A local name for Kananri (77). 

A Madras cs^te-naine, used as a name for Ofiya (502). 

A form of the Western Dialect (581) of Bengali (529), 
spoken in the Sautal Parganas (Bihar ai^ 

The figures 12,801 given on p. 99 of Voi. T, Pfc. i of 
the Survey are wrong. 

Malto or Maler 

• 

807 

12,801 

66,964 

IV' 

... 

286, 446, 648 

(L.l. 

A language of the Intermediate Group of tbe Dravi- 
dian Family, spoken in the Santal Parganas (Bihar 
and Orissa) . The figures for this langua^ 
been erroneously given for Mai Paharm (686) in 
VoL V, Pt. i, p. 99, instead of the correct figures for 
that language. See the preceding. 

MalvapI • 

• 

... 

... 

... 

VII 

... 

163 

A name given to tbe KSnkanl Diah^ (494) of 
thi (455) spoken in Ratnagiri. The same as Xnda|i 
(496). 

Malvi (? MiM) . 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
^Guiarati (662). Prcbebly the same as the next. 

Malv! «. 

1 

1 

760 

[ 

4^50,607 

: 

IX 

ii 

3,4,52,240 

A dialect of BajasthSui (712) spokeu in Cemtral li^a 
and the adjoining Districts of the Central Provinces, 
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MSlvi, Mix«d Sab-Dialect 
MSl-n, of Hoshangabad 


Numboi* in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to tliO 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
. to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

1 

Page. 

764 

274,728 


IX 

ii 

52,288 

765 

126,523 


IX 

ii 

288, 289 

761 

3,872,228 

... 

IX 

ii 

53 (Gram.), 240, 
258, 26S, 806 

(I-.). 

641 

2,130,054 


IX 

i 1 

610, 709, 806 
(L.). 


MamtadI 


Hancli&ria 


Mancliati or Patni 
HandSali 


Pabari or 
Mai^di Si raj i. 

MiincLe Kaaik 

JMimdi Group 

Siraji 

Mandlahil or Gb^waui . 
Mandokljel Dialect 
Iffnw I’amily 


Jdanjiftri 

Maxigelil 

Kanglutl . 0 

Mang T‘am . 
Hajdpori 
ManjhlCl) - 
Minjhi (2) . 

MaEjbi (11 , 

MaTiiMC‘3> . 

M&&ihi(8) . 

M^jb-Kumaiyi 

Manloi 

Maa-Nawtig 

Maud 


2,995 

887 180,000 

830 10,000 

886 212,184 287,984 ' 


206 240,637 342,646 ' 


Maapau 


ITI i 177, 428, 45S, 

532 (L.). 

IX W 874, 715, 721, 

759 (L.). 


IX Iv 715, 746, 759 

(L.). 

Ill li 2, 68 

IX iv 715 


VI ... 158 

X ... iia 


Vil 15* 


111 ’iii I 2^ 


III ‘ M 


IV 1 ... i 


Various hybrid foriws of Malvi (760) si>oken in 
Hosbangabad^ Betal, Chhindwara, and Cbanda (O.P.). 

A mixture of Miilvi (760), Bnndeli (610), and Nimad! 
(770), spoken in Hosbangabad (C. P.). 

i 

I The Survey figai*e« iuclmle those for RangrI (762). 


A form of the Standard Dialect (033) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in tlie Soath -Eastern Panjab. 

I Reported in the 1891 BolnhllJ^' Census l^eport as a foiin 
of Ga^arati (6521 spoken in Kbandesh. identi- 

fie<i. 

A Gipsy langnage reported, to be spoken by a tribe of 
fowlo« in Kapnrthala (Pan jab) , who are said to lia\ e 
come from Sind. The same aa Macharift (864), q.v. 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto- Barman 
language, spoken in British LahnI. 

One of the Hand! Group of Dialects (886) of Western 
Fabar^ (814) spoken in MarnU and Sukot States 
(Panjab). The Survey figures include those for 
Ghhdta Banghttll (838). 

Another of the same Group of dialocts, spoken in 
Mandi State (Pan jab). 

A imme for Oaro (134) used by the Gfiros themseh-es. 

A Group of Dialects of Wostorn Palulrl (814), <«poken 
in Ma^ and Snket States (Pan jab) . 

Another name for Ma^dSali Pahtlfi (839). 

A corrupt form of Baghell (559) spoken in Maiidla 
(C.P.). 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pai|»|)td 
(SS7), spoken in Baluchistan. 

A family of languages mainly spoken in Western 
China, and distinct alike from Mon-Khmer, Tai, and 
Tibeto- Bunnan. It includes Miao (43) in its \'arions 
dialects and Yao (42). 

I Another spelling of M3gari (114), g.v, 

A mixture of Gujanlti (G52) and Marathi (455) 
spoken by Maiigelas of Tliana (Bombay). 

Another name for Malay ulam (298). 

A form of Mo-b*o, q.t\ 

Another name for Meitliei (206), 

Incorrect for MajhI (634), q.v. 

A Non-Pronoininalized langdago of the Tibeto-Hiinala- 
yau Branch of the Tibeto- Burman languages. Its 
claesification is doubtful. Tt is spoken in Nepal, 

Another name for Sanlali (15). 

Another name for Asuri (22) . 

Another name for Korwa (25). 

Anotlior spelling of MSjh-KnmaiyS (810), g.v» 

A form of Palaung (4), gr.u. 

The same as In^a (268). g.u. 

A dialect of Karen (31) reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey to bo spoken by 2,466 people in 
Karenni. Cf. Man 6. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Bwe Dialect (32) of Karen (81) spoken in the 
^uthern Shan States. Tt is not certain that this ii 
not really the same as Mand. 

A form of Palaung (4), reported in the Parma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 46 people in. tlie 
Mbng Long Northern Shan State, 

A form of Telugu (319) spoken iu Chanda (O. P. ), 
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to the 
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Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Ezkjlaes. 

Ma.nton • • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey os a fmrm 
of the Pal© Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 170 
people in the Hsipaw Northern Shan State. 

Mau-Toiig^-Awn . 

••• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Palo Dialect of Palauiig (4) spoken by 4,008 
people in tho South Hsonwi Northern Shan State. 

M.m- Tong-Long . 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Reported iti the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 1,7CK) 
people in the South Hsenwi Northern Shan State. 

Man Tuu 

... 

... 



... 


Reported in tho Btu’ina Linguistic Survey a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 1,760 poox)lein the Mauglun Fast 
Northern Shan State. 

Mauu-Manaw 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Karenni (40), 

MinyJlk 

... 



... 


... 

A form of Tibetan (58) spoken in Eastern Tibet. 

JMaoU . . • 

470 

So^OOO 


VII 


61, 64 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Maval, or country 
above tlie Sahyadri, between Poona and Tliana 
(Bombay). Probably tho same a>s Gliati (460) 
(VII, p. 64). 

Mao Naga . • 

... 

... 


III 

ii 

IDS, 451 

Another name for Sop vein a (194). 

Maple or • 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

The same as Malay Siam (293), os spoken by the 
Majipilas or Moplas. 

Mara 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Lakher (223) . 

Maralia • • • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Said to bo a Bodo language (127ff.), but not reported 
for this Survey. 

Marum . 

195 

3,500 

3,522 

Ill 

ii 

198, 431, 462, 

480 (L.). 

A Nttga-Kuki langnage of the Naga Group of the 
Asaam-Burraese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam) . 

Hainan • • • 

... 

... 

... 

in 

ii 

502 

A Kachin (203) trike found in- Bhamo District 
(Burma). The name is sometimes used to indicate 
the dialect used by them and their neighbours. 

Marilrl 

568 

52,700 


VI 

... 

19,174 

A form of the Bagheli Dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
(557), spoken in Mandla (C. P.). 

MCarathi . • • 

455 

18,011,948 

18,797,831 

VII j 

... 

1 

The Southern Language of the Outer Sub- Branch of 
the ludo-Aryan language «i. It is spoken in the south 
of the Bombay Presidency* iw Berar, and in the 
C. P 

Marathi, Bexar Dialect . 


... 


... 

... 

••• 

See Berar Dialect of Marathi. 

Marathi, Central Provin- 
ces Dialect. 



... 

... 

... 

- 

See Central Provinces Bialoefc of MarathL 

Marathi, Standard 

Dialect. 

456 

6,193,083 


VII 

... 

33, 84, 42ff., 

393 (L.). 

Also called Dakbini Marathi or Punekari (VII, S3). 
Also DesI Marathi (VII, 32). 

Marheti 

486 

... 


VII 

... 

218, 804 

A local name for tho Marathi spoken in Balaghat 
(C. P.) . The number of speakers is not known. 

Mairl . • 

Mafia • • < 

317 

104,340 


IV 

IV 

1 

... 

472 

473, 476, 538, | 

539, 532, 639. 

Another name for Mapia (317). 

A dialect of Gondi (313), spoken in Bastar State 
(C. P.). 

Maria or Maria 

1 

1 



^ VII 


331 

Said to be a form of Hal*bl (490j. Probably the same 
as Marla (317). 

Marijhi 

... 

... 


- 

... 

... 

A Gipsy languagfe reported in the 1891 Paujab Census 
Report. Not identified. 

Mating 

202 

1,500 

2,355 

Ill 

ii 

IDS, 481, 472, 

481 (L,). 

A Ntlga-Kuki language of tho Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmesa Branch of tho Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 

Marip 

... 

... 


III 

ii 

500 

A Kachin (203) tribe. 

Martabaiiese • 

' 

... 



... 

... 

A form of Mon (3) reported in the Banna Linguistic 
Survey to be spoken in Amherst. 

"Mara « . • 

268 

... 

20,577 

Ilir-. 

Ill 

H 

£i 

502 

382 

Classed in the Census of 1911 as a Kachin-Burmt* 
Hybrid, reported in the Buima Linguistic Survey 
bo be spoken by 36,531 people in the Nortfcem Barma 
Hill Districts and in the Northern Shan States. For 
the correct claaslfication, see Kachin-l^rma Hybrids. 

Marwap • * . 

713 

6,088,889 

... 

IX 

ii 

2, 4, 16, 20 

(Drammar). 

A dialect of Rajasthani (712) spdken in Marwar 
(Bajputana) and the neighbourhood. 

■Marwati, Eastern • 

715 1 

1,974,864 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 70 
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MarwaTi, Northern 

736 



1,359,116 1 

1 

IX ; 

li 

16, 130 

Marwari, Southern 

724 

477, o7u 

IX 

n 

16, S7 

MfiTwap, Standard 

714 

l,59ijl6U ... 

IX 

li 

1 

j 

16, 20 (Gr.) 
304 (L.). 

Marwari, Western 

732 

005,619 ' 

IX 

ii 1 

16, 109 

Marwayl-Dh audit Jrl 

716 

49.300 

1 IX 

.. i 

1 

17, 71, 72 

Karwari-Gujaratl » 

731 

65,270 

1 IX 

ii 

16, 87, 105 

Maswayi-SindUT 

I 731 

131,960 ’ 

1 

; IX 

ii 

16 

Marwat , 

352 


1 

’*• 

So 

Mashkel 

... 

i 

1 

i 

j 




Mastang Deiiwrirl 
Math a wad t , 
Matlmndi * « 

Mathaii 

Mfttia 

Matrai 

Matu . 

Matwaiig 

Maaahepaka 


Maivchl , . . 

694 

30,000 1 

I IX 

Mawken . , 

... 

i 

1 

Maw-teit 


1 i 

! 

- 

Mayang 

5oi> 

23,500 1 

V 

myi 

ICi 

2,750 ’ 

1 

! 

i 

in 

Mazari 

! 

1 

... i 

i 

1 j 

I 

Mach or Mea 

129 

93,911 

III 

Mediate Group . . ' 

1 

24,511,617 

1,399,328 

VI 

Medic Languages , 




X 

Me-gyaw 

... 


... 


Mehari or Mah»ri 

... 

... 


VII 

Mei-lei 

.1 • 

... 

... 

III 

Meithei, Manipuri, 

KaSJje, or Ponina 

206 

240,637 

342,645 

III 





III 

Meju . 

. 

. 

I 

III 


t', lio, 108 


bpokeii oil the comuion border of the Jodhpur and 
Jaipur States (Rajputaua). 

Spoken in Sontii Marwar and in Palanpur State 
(Bombay). 

Spoken in West Marwar and. Sind. 

A form of the South- Web tern Dialect (348) of 
Pa^ljtd (337), spoken by Marwats in Banun (N.-W. 
Frontier Province) . 

Reported as a form of Balochi (861) spoken in the 
Chagai Agency of Baluchistan and in the Karachi, 
Sliikarpur, and Uppe-r Sind Frontier Districts of Sind. 
Not identified. 

A form of the Deliwarl Dialect (332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Balnchistan. 

A form of Bhili (C77), spoken in the Satpnrus by about 
20,0(X) people. 

A Bhil language (G77ff.) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken io Khandeah. Probably 
the .same as Mathawddi, gf.v. 

Another name forBraJ Bhukha (592), 

Another name for Ofiya (502). A Madras caste-name. 

Another imiue tor the Maitaria Dialect (150) of Rilbha 

( 148 ;, q V. 

A Ruki-Chin language spukeii in Kyaukp^u (Burma). 

A form of Niing or IChatiaug (277<x), roporteil in the 
Burma Linguiatu* Survey to be spoken by 2,(X)0 
])eople in Putao District. 

Reported as a f^irm of Sgaw Karen (34). 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Khandesii. Cy* 
Gauiat*d!. 

The name for Sal6n (1) used by the people themselves. 


A dialect of Katin (281) spoken in Katha District 
(Burma) 

19 1, 4d9, 437 A dialect of A?.saiiies6 (552) spoken in Manipur State 

(L.). (AsKunj. 

235 A dialect of liengma (162j spoken in the Naga Hills 

(Asbaui) , 

Reported as a form of Baluchi (361) spoken by 
Mo/arI« and southern tribes of the lower Derajat and 
adjacent hills. It is a form of the Eastern Dialect. 

2, 5, 36, 133 A dialect of (127), spoken in Goalpara (Assam) 

(D.). and Gooch Behar State and Jalpaiguri (Bengal). 

1 A Group of dialects of a single langua^, — Eastern 

Hindi (557), — spoken in the east of thoIJ. P. and^ of 
the C. P. It is the only Group of the Mediate 
Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. 

3 The same as Non- Persic languages. 

. 1 A dialect of Phdn or Phan (272a), q.t>, 

381, 350 A form of HaPhi (490). 

20 The Thado name for Meithoi (206) . 

195 (Comparative A Kuki-Chin language of the Assam; Burmea© Branch 
Vocah.). of tlio Tibeto-Burman langn^es, apv^on m Mampor 

2, 8, 10 (Com- State (Assam), and, according to the Burma Inn- 
parative Vo- guistic Survey, in Uppe^r Chindwm (Bt^ia). 

cab.), 30, 45 language constitutes a Sub-Group by itself, known as 

(Ii.). the Meithei Sub-Group. 

Another natue for Mijd Misbmi. See Mishmi '(126). 
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Kpmaeks. 



Survey. 

1921. 

i 




« « • 


... 

... 

III 

ii; 

20 

Another name for Moithci (206!. 

Jim 

... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

Reportoil in tlic 1S91 Bombay Ccnsn-? Deport as a form 
of ‘ Hi Hill.' 

Mclcle 

... 



ni 

iii 

20 1 

An»’>ther nanje for Meltbei <'206 ., 

Mekranl 

Memam 

•• 

... 


... 

... 

( 

1 

Anothor ‘'peUlTig of Mahrlni tS6S, S6 4 

A form of Gujarati (657 spoken M Meii'am-^; of 







Snrat (Bomba V *j. or any other langnagc spoken by 
Memons in Cutcb, Bombay City, or el^^ewbere. 


Meme . • • 

... 



Ill 

i 

SIS 

Anotiifcr name for Diparn Misbmi. See '^Hgl.mi 
(120). 

Iffen 







A form of speech menboned in the Banna Censes 







for 1921. Apparently a form of Yiiidu 
(253!, q.v. 


Mendanl . 







Peporteel m the ISOl Bonihnv Census Report a 







ft inn of Siiiiiiii i-Hoi spoken in Poona. 

^engworl . 







A form of Rlja^-tliani i'7l3! spoken by Mengn-ars, an 







cntonchahlo caste m bindh. 

Her 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

ill 

129 

The Chin name for Lnsliei <224i. 

Mergnese . • 

272a 


177 




A dialect of Burmese '265). Koporretl in the Banna 






Linarnistic Snriey to ho spoken hy alx-iut 500 jKXtpl© 
in Mergni. 



Merwarft Mar^’a?! 

719 

17,000 

... 

TX 

ii 

71,76 

A Inrm of M-lrviCirl i71S^ spoken in Merwam (Rajpti- 
tana’i . 

Merwap 

721 

54,500 


IX 

ii 

16, 70, 76. 78, 84 

A "Siarietv of the Mewlrl (720) form o± M.lrwan (713) 



spoken in Merwara tRa.jpntana). 

Mes ...» 

... 

... 

... 

ni 

ii 

3G 

Another form of the word Mech (129), g^.v. 

Another name for Maing^a (260;. 

Meangsa 

... 




a* » 


Mewap • 

720 

1,SS7,100 


IX 


1C, 71, 78 

A form of M.lrwari (713! spoken in Mewar (EaJ- 





pntana) and the adjacent country, 

A Bliil lanirnajre fC>77ff.) spoken in north-west 




MewS** 


i 





Kliiindosh. It is the same as Dehawali_ (635), g. v. 
SUrfirclf is the technical name for a Bhil stronghold. 

Mcw’ati . • • 

754, 755 

253,800 

... 

IX 

ii 

1 

5, 43, 4-4. 45 

(Gramm,.!, 221. 

A form of the Xorth-Kastem dialect (753) of Raja- 
sthani i712l spoken in Alwar, Bharatpnr, OtirgaiDn, 






1 

301- (L.). 

find the neighbonrhocHh 

Mewaw . • •• 

259 


256 

i 

i 




A ^o^tholn Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 

M*hang 


1 

j 

1 

( 

i 1 

... 

ol the As-am-Burmese Brandi of the Tibeto-Bammu 
langriage'i, Acconhng to tiic Banna Ijingnistic 









8nr%er, it is spoken in Akyab and Kyaukpyn. The 
nmnher of speakers in Akyab ia unknown, bnfc 2(X) 








are i^eportoil from Kyankpvn. 





HI 

.. 

256 

Another spelling of Kniar (242!. In the Survey it 

miliar 





is spelt Mh.lr, with Hmdr as> a i ariant. The latter 
speliiiig is that which K correct. 










A Chin lunsruugt^ sp«)ken in the Chin Hills, inentionetl 

Mi . . ' ' 

... 






in the Burma T/ingnistic Survey, p. 53, as referred 
to in the 1901 Census llex>ort 


43 


394 

III 

ii 

sst 

A n^emher of a fainily of languages inelnding ITao, 

Miao 


Mim>, and others spoken in Indo-China, Theae 
inn'rnugo'' are pvo\ isionally nanietl ‘ Man * languages, 
irom the Chinese unmo used for their speakers. 
AceordJng to the Burma Linguistic Survey, MUo 


















i** spoken hv 655 people in the Sotithem Shan States, 

It is oLo called Khe-pok, Miaobym^ and Miaotsn. 
Dialects are He Mia»), Hindug, and Pe Miao, g.r. 





IH 

. 

CIS 

Another name for Cimlikata Misluni. SeM? Mishnu (136). 

•'Midn . 

Mien . 



,, 

... 

Tlie same as Mycn, g.e. 











1 Another imino for Kuelshin, g.r. 

Mi Drr 

*'* 



HI 

i 

018. 623 (lu) 

1 A ionn of Mishmi (13G!. 

Mi;|in 

i 


109,123 

HI 


193, 195ff. (Com 

- A Naga-lCuki language of Uie Nuga OrDup of the 

Miku 

1S9 

89 j 510 


0 Vo* 

cab.!, 379, SSO. 

As.sam -Burmese Branch of the Tibotc-Bcnuan lan- 
guages, spoken in the Mikir Bills (Asaain), aatd the 









433 (L.). 

neighbourliiKHl. In the Survey, this language ia 
elassetl a« N figu-Bwlo, hut 8nb>et]Tient investigation has 








siiown that it is a Nilgd-Kuki language. 

MHcir, Standard . 

. - 

190 

77,980 

... 

ITT 

ii 

380 

S T 3 
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Survey. 

1931. 





Miklai . , 

- 


s... 

Ill 

ii 

265, 284 

Anotlior name for Llidta (169) . 

Milcaanang . « . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

480 

for Kanaurl (77). A corruption of 
Mm-clibanang. ^ 

Milchang , , , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

430 

A l<^ai name for ICanaurT (77), A corruption of Min- 
chbiin. 

Bfima . « 



... 

HI 

ii 

205 

Another name for Nali (158), g.w. 

JUiii’Clilianj Hiu-chhanfiit| 


... 

... 

III 

i 

430 

Other names for Kanaurl (77). 

Mirgani . , , 


... 


•VII 

... 

S81 

A form of HaPbi (490). 

'Min (1) . . . 

... 

•• 

... 

HI 

ii 

883 

A name sometimes given to Chang or Mojung (179). 

Miri (2) . . . 

124 

36,610 

66,289 

III 

S 

668, 584, 622 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 








Barman languages. Spoken in Assam, but mostly 
outside settled British Territory. The Census figures 








include also speakers of Abor (128). 

Jilirzipari . 

... 

... 

8,117 

... 


• •• 

Eoported ia the 1921 Central India Census Eeporfc as 








another name for Awadhi (558), q.v^ 

Miehmi , , , 

126 

220 

846 

Ill 

i 

568, 613, 623 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 







(L.). 

Barman languages. Spoken. in Assam, hut almost 
entirely outside settled British Territory. Cf. Khainsn. 

Mi-siing * , 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

i 

684 

Anotlier name for Miri (124). 

Miahra . 



... 


... 

j 

A (iipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 








Keporb as spoken in Bijapnr, The same as Sikalgarl 
(872), q,v. 

Mi-tai or Mai-iai . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

21 

A Dacca name for Meithei (20C). 

mte , ... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Karcnni (40), q.v. 

Mitkan Naga 

... 

... 


HI 

ii 

883 

Another name f 01 Mutoniii (176). 

MitllTlQ 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

i 

618 

Another name for Bebejiya Mishmi. 8oe Mishmi 








(126). 

Mixed Dialects of 

Kashmiri* 

402 

46,316 

- 

VHI 

ii 

402ff. 

Mixed forms of Kashmiri (399) spoken in the North 
of the Jammu State. 

Mixed Oriyii « . 

504 

682,798 

... 

V 

ii 

369 

Mixtures of Ori.vI (502) and Bengali (529) spoken in 








the North of Orissfi and in Midnapur (Bengal). 

Miyajig . , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


An incorrect si)olling of Mayiing, q.r. 

Miyaiigkhang , , 

196 

5,000 


Ill 

ii 

198, 431, 462 

A Nagu-Kuki language of the Nagi Group of the 








Assam-Bunnese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in Manii>ur State (Assam). 

Modi . . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A Madras name tor Mariitlu (455). Really, the name 








ot a written charatter. 

Mdgliia 

... 

- 


... 

... 


In the Punjab, the oquhalent of Baori (681). In the 








Orissa Tributaiv States the Oriya (502) spoken by 
MoghiuB. 

Hoglai • • 

... 

- 


HI 

iii 

20 

The Bengali name for Meitliei (206;. 

MogH • . , 



... 

... 


... 

Beportod in the 192 1 Bombay Census Report as a 
name given to the Hindostaui (582) spoken in the 
Kizilm’s territories. 

MogolBcb 

1 

- 

... 

IX 

I 

9 

An old Gorman -Latin name for Hindostanl (582) , Cf. 








Iiulostanica, HiiuluBtanica, and Mourica. 

Mohongia^ Dordiiaria, or 
Paniilnaria. 

177 

1,600 

•4. 

III 

ii 

198, 329, 834 

j 

An Eastern Nag.! language of the Nagu Group of the 
Asttatn-BiinnoHe Brandi of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages,^ sjiokon in 8ibsagar (AHsam). The Survey 
figures include also spoakers of Bunpara (175) and 
Mut-onia (176;. 

Forma of Pwo Karen (8.'>;, qju. 


Mohteik, Motiu, MaMeik 





... 


Moojang • 

... 

... 


HI 

ii 

193, 829 

Anothor name for Cluing (179). 

Molo 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

HJ7 

The name of a sub-casto Hj>oaking Kudu (19). 

Moxtiyin Tayok 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name used in Burma for Yunnaneae. 

Mon or Talaing , | 

Ito^gXtong • 

^ ^ 

Z 


3S9,3G3 

... 

... 

... 

A language of the Mon-Khiur-r Branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic languages. According to the ISurma Lin- 
guistic Surrey, it is sjiokon by 224,424 people, princi- 
pally in Amherst and Tha+ou] 

> ■ - 




... 

... 

A form of Shan gale, q^v. 
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Kshahhs. 

MOng Lwe 

*** 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A Palaung-Wa dialect spoken by a hill tribe in Keng- 
tung Southern Shan State (Burma). Prom the one 
Vocabulary that I have seen, it appears to be a fwm 
of Wa (5;, It is said to be a form of Kliamuk 
(7a), q.v. 

Mongnwe , . 


«•* 

... 

... 

;*• 


Beported in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be a 
form of Palanng (4) , spoken by 778 people in the 
Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

Mongsa 



... 

... 

... 

*•* 

According to the Burma Linguistio Survey, another 
name forMaingt^ja (260), us^ in Bbamo. It is the 
term used by Shans, and Moingtha is the Burmese 
corruption of this. 

Mon- Khmer 


177.29S 

549,917 

TI 


1, 39 (L.) 

A Branch of the Austro- Asiatic languages. Pour 
Groups of this Branch are spoken in British India, 
©tr., the Mon- Khmer Group proper, the Palaung-Wa 
Group, the Khasi Group, and the Nicobar Group. In 
this Survey, the only Group dealt with is the KhnsL 
Por the relationship of this Branch to tlie Mu^^da 
languages, see VoL IV, p. 11. 

Mongoliseh-Indostanisch 

... 

... 

... 

IX 


11 

An old German name for Ui*du (585). 

Mongsen 

168 

6,200 

... 

III 

ii 

265, 269, 2S1, 
293 (Ii.). 

A dialect of Ao Niiga (166), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Monnepwa or Monncpga 

41a 

... 

72 

... 

... 


A Karen language reported from Toungoo (Burma). 

Mopga or Mopwa 

.44 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Beported as a form of Pwo-Kaa*en (35). 

Moran , * 

15S 

... 

1 

Ill 

ii 

2,130 

A language of the BarS. Group of the Assam-Burmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrraan languages, formerly 
spoken in Assam. It is said to have died out. 

Mosbang , 

181 


... 

III 

ii 

193, 329, 340, 
345 (L.). 

An Eastern Naga language of the N agii Group of the 
Assam-Burmeee Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrraan lan- 
guages. It is spoken beyond the eastern frontier of 
Assam. 

Mo-s'oj Mosso, Mtihs5j 
Mnsn, or Mnssn. 

274 

• 

22,742 

III 

iii 

883 

A Lolo-Mos‘o language spoken in Western China. 
Tlie correct name is Mo-s*o. The people themselves 
use the word ' Lahu,* when referring lo themselves. 

Mothai or Motle . 


... 

... 

... 

, 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken hy 10,414 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 

Moile 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

See the preceding. 

Moniica 

... 


... 

IX 

3 

9 

An old Latin name for Hindostanl (582). Cf, Indo- 
stanica, Hindustanica, and Mogulsch. 

Mrang 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Mrung, q.v. 

Mranma , , J 



... 


... 

... 

The literary name of Burmese (265), g.v. In colloquial 
use it has become Bama, q.v. 

Mro • . 4 ; 


... 



, , 

... 

Another spelling of Mru, q.v. 

Mru 

264 

17,991 

22,907 

III 

iii 

879, 880, 885, 
396 (L.). 

Classed in this Survey and in the Cenous of 1911 as 
a language of the Burma Group of the Assaiu- 
Bunnese Branch of the Tibeto-Burinan languages. 
Under the name of Mro, it is reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken hy 15,157 people in 
Akyab and North' Arakan, Its clafslfication is doubt- 
ful. lu the Census of 1921 it 5^ shown ns unclassed. 

Mrniig 

.4, 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

109 

A name used in the Chittagong Hill Tracts for Tipura 
• (151). 

Mudi 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

107 

Another name for Koila (19). 

Muliso 



• •• 


... 

... 

Another sp'dling of ‘ Mo-s*o* (274), g.v. 

Mnhti, Muhteik . 

« « • 




... 

... 

Sec Mohtcik. 

Mulki 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

i 

241, 381, 404 

Another name for the Thall Lahnda (482) spoken in 
Mianv.ali (I'tcnjab) and Bannu (N.-W. Frontier 
l'ro\ incc) . 

Mnnaktirninan , , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name given to Malajahtm (293). Properly, the 
name of a Madras tribe speaking a corrupt form of 
tliat language, 

Multaui (1) . , 

... 



VIII 

i 

233 

Another name for Lahnda (415). 

Multani (2) , , 

... 



VIII 

i 

861 

Another name for Siraiki Hindki (429). 

MuHain (8) 

426 

2,176,983 

2,342,954 

VIII 

i 

289, 801 

Hie southern dialect of Lahnda C415). 

Mfiltani, Standai'd 

427 

1,709,838 

... 

VIII 

i 

301. 412 (U> 


Hnltbanl 

... 


... 



... 

Another name for Kanaurl (7f), 
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Htilung and Sima 


... 


III 

ii 

331, 842 (L.) i 

i. name sometimes nsed for Angwankn (178), 

AVni^da . • *1 


3,874.753 

3,973,873 

IV 


2 (compared with j 

^ branch of the Austro- Asiatic languages, consisting 

*** 



Dravidian), 7, 

of six languages, vi:. Kherwnri (14), Kurku (26), 







11 (relationship 

Khariil (27), Jnang (28), Savara (29), and Gadabi 







to Mon- Khmer), 

(30). The;y are spoken in tlie Inll country separating 







16 (relationship 

the Gangetic Plain from the Deccan. These Ian- 







to Anstralian 

gnages were formerly called Kolariau, hnt that name 




1 



languages), 23 
(general charac- 
ter). 

has been abandoned in the Snrvey. 

Mtin^arl (1) 



... 

IV 

... 

135 

A name used in Eaigarh for Asuri (22). 

Mundari (2) . • j 

16 

406,524 

624,506 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 79,240 
(L.). 

A dialect of Kherwari (14) spoken in Chota Nagpni 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

Jftfong 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Hmdng, {jf.u. 

Mnngl 

... 


... 

X 

... 

455, 609 

Another name for Mnnjanl (377). 

Mnnjani or Mnagt 

377 



X 


465, 509, 583 

A Ghalchah language of the Eastern Group of the 



j 


(L.). 

Eranian languages. It is spoken in Munjan, which 
is outside British India. 



"Mtintnik 

244 



III 1 

aii 

181,262 

An Old Knki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 






Assam-Burme-^e Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in the Manipur State (Assam), 



Murasan • 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Another name for Tamil (285) . Properly, the name 
of a Madras caste, the members of which are said to 
speak a corrupt form of that language. 

Mnriaor MaiiS, 

•• 



VII 

... 

381 

Said to be n form of HaPbi (490). Probably the same 
a** Maria (317). 


112 

36,848 

38,612 

III 

i 

177, 180, 189, 

A Kon-Pronominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman 




254 (L.). 

language, spoken in Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal) 
and in Nepal. Tim fignros hero given do not include 











the speakers in NeX’O'i' 

MnsalmaTii « • • 

... 

... 

.. 

IX 

i 

58 

Another name for Dakhini HindSstani (587), 





TX 

i 

171 

Al'io u'lod for tlie corrux)t Hindo-^tani (582) nsed by 








Mnsalmans of Birbhnm (Bengal), and for Eastern 





V 

i 

202 

Bengali (545). 

Mua*o, Masn, Mosfso, or 




III 

iii 

383 

See Mo-s‘(>. 

Massu. 








Mntlimn 



... 

ill 

ii 

333 

Another name for Mntonia (176). 

Mntonia 

176 

1,600 


HI 

ii 

193, 321, 333, 

iAn Eastern Naga language of the Naga Group of the 




344 (L.). 

Assam -Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is spoken beyond the eastern frontier 











1 of Assann Tlie Snrvey figures also include those for 
i 8])eakers of Banpara (175) and Mohongia (177). 

;MnwiLsi 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

167, 182 

A form of Kurku (26), sxmken in Clihindwara (C. P.), 

Myamina . • • 

... 

... 

... 



... 

A name of Burmese (265), q,v. 

Myainvale or Llialri 

866 


... 

XI 


2. 5, 6. 89 

A Gix>sy language, sx>oken in Belganm (Bombay). 

Myoik 

• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Anofclmr name for Morguese (272a)f g v. 

My oil or Mien 

1 



Ill 

iii 

383 

A Shfin name for Kwi (277), ft Shan name for Biinncsc 







(265), and also the Chinese name for Burma. 

Myu . . . . 

> 



... 

... 

... 

Another s}»elling of Mru (264) 

NticliliOTctig . < 

. 100 

.. 


Ill 

i 

343 (Vocab.),3G' 

> A dialect of Khainhfi (87) spoken in Nepal. 

Na-elii or Na-cliri 


... 


III 

iii 

383 

Another name for Mo-s*o, Mutiii, or Mussn, q.r. 


. 

36,353 

27,106 

> III 

ii 

103,379 

A 8uh-groux> of tho Nagil Group of the Assam-Burmesc 
Branch ot the T'iheto-BunnaJi languages. It includes 
three Itingunges, rh. Emx>co (183), Kabni (187), and 
Khoirrio (188). 







1 


Kag» Group 


3ii3,70£ 

t 838,63^ 

t 111 

i 

i 2,11 

A nrou]> of languages of the Assani-Burmese Branch 




of tho Tihoto-Bnrinan languages. It includes fivo 





in 

ii 

i 193 

snh-groups, rir. a Western, a Central, an E.'istorn, a 
Naga-lhxio, and u Nnga-Kuki. All the languages of 





III 

ii 

i 3 (com n are < 

1 this Grou]) are b-pokon in Assam or beyond its oast- 







with Kuki 

Chin). 

- ern frontier. 

HGga-Kuki . 

• 

130, ,5H 

3 152,261 

r> in 

[ i 

1 103,4.51 

A snb-grou]) of the above Nigii Group. It includes 







six langnagoft, riz. Mikir (189), Bopvoina (194), 
Mftr/ini (195), Miyalngkhiing (196), Kwoirong (197), 
and Tangkhul (198). All are epokon in Aesain, and, 
except the all in the Manipur State. 
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liBMAEES. 

JJagarclial * • 

74fi 

71,5 75 


IX 

ii 

81, 191 

i. ft>rm of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
KujasthanI i712}, spolcoii in Jaipur State (Rajpu- 
tanai . 

Kagar! (1) • 


... 

... 

... 

... 


riie name of the ell-known script, hence sometimes 
reported as a form of ‘ Hindi' 

Nagari<2) • 

654 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

326, 378 

A. dialect of Gujardtl (652 j spoken by Kdgar Brab- 

mans. 

Kagdia ... 



... 

... 


•• 

A Gipsy dialect reported ill the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spioken in the Pancb Mahals. Not identi- 
fied. 

Nagborl 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Marwayl (713) reported in the 1891 Baroda 
Cenbus Report. 

Nagpuri 

478 

1,823,475 

... 

VII 


217, 248, 396 

(L.>. 

A form of the Central Pnivinces Dialect (476j of 
Marathi (455), spokeu in the Kagpur District (C, P.) 
and neighbourhood. 

KagpnrI • Hindi' . 

631 

105.900 

... 

IX 

i 

88, 547, 558 

A form of the Bundell Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(58 D spoken by settlers in the Nagpur District 
(C. P-). It is much mixed with Marathi (455). 

Nagpuria • • 

526 

594,257 


V 

ii 

42, 43, 277, 329 
(L.). 

A form of the Bhojpuri Dialect (519) of Bibaxi (506), 
spoken in Palamau (Biliar and Orissa) . 

Nagpnriya , 

811 

51,831 

... 

IX 

iv 

280, 334 

A form of the Garhwali Dialect (804) of Central 
Pahap (784), spoken in Garhwal (U. P.). 

Nagri 

Nahali 

Nabarl (1) . • • 

492 

462 I 

... 

IV 

VII 

... 

9,167, 185,242 
(L.). 

2, 219, 830, 379 

Another spelling of Kagarl, q.v. 

A broken form of Kurku (ilC). 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Kankor State (t?. 

It is closely related to HaPbi (490) . 

Nahari (2) or Baglan! . 

695 

13,000 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 145 

A dialect -of Bhxli (677), spoken in Kasik and Surgnna 
(Bombay) . 

Kabefa Mewati • • 

737 

169,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

44 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (753) of Raja- 
sthani (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

HaikMI « • • 

696 

12,100 


IX 

iii 

6, 88, 108 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Eewakantha^ 
Pancb Mahals, and Surat (Bombay) . 

Naiki (!)•*• 

... 

... 





A name for Banjari (771) used in tbo Central Pro- 
vinces and Bihar. 

Kaikl ^2) « 

312 

195 

... 

1 


i 286, 474, 561, 
570. 

A dialect of Kolami (809), spoken by Darwe Gon^ 
of Chanda (C. P.) . 

Naili . . - ► 

Naipali . . 

N^crai . • • 

Naliga^bi . » 

Nftll • . . - 


... 

... 

IX 

IX 

IX 

i 

iv 

lU 

610, 696 

1,17 

157 

'Another name for Pachhadi (640). 

Another name for Eastern Paha^i (781). 

A form of Taung$k*^ (36), 

A nsme given to the Panjabi (632) of Nalagarh. 

A form of Bhili (677) spoken intte Satpurasby about 
10,000 people. 

K&li or MlmS • • 

158 

690 


III 

ii 

205, 220, 246 (L.) 

, A dialect of Angami (154), spoken in tbo Naga Hillo 
(Assam). 

Nalkeri 


... 


- 



The same as Tula (302). A Madras caste-name^ 
possibly indicating a separate dialect. 

STamfaa • • * 

Nanuan • • • 

Kamsang, Southern 

Naxnaangia . 

178 

; 1,870 

... 

Ill 

III 

III 

iii 

ii 

ii 

272 

331 

193, 329, 335, 
346 (L.) 

Another naxae for Anal (247). 

Another name for Katurr, 

A name sometimes used for Angvvanku (173) 

An Eastern Naga language of the Naga Group c£ the 
Assam-Bunnese Branch of the Tibeto-Borman Uu- 
guages. snoken in Lakhimpur (Assam). 

INa^c^aGh • • • 


... 

... 

XI 

... 

3 

A Gipsy tribe. Their langoage is not described in the 
Survey. 

Aiiofcher spelling of NorS (56), v. 

Kara • • • ■ 

KaTing * 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An unclasscd language, repwted in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survev to be spoken by 4,600 people ^neluding 
speakers of unspecified dialects) in the Chin Hills. 

Kariyal 

. 

... 

... 

... 

i 

• •• 

Benorted in 1921 Bombay Cenma Report as a form of 
Siraiki spoken in the Upper Sind Kroirtier Duitn«. 
It is not^ear whether this is Siraikl Hmdki (429) 
or fiiraikt Sliidbi (447) 
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NaUkaul 


Natl * 


ii 2, 80 
218, 313 


2 . 6 , 6 , 121 


Another name for Gawar-bati (384). 

A form of the Centra Provinces Dialect (47t>) of 
Marathi (455) spoken in Chanda (C. P.). 

One of the Gipsy languages (854) spoken in Bihar and 
the United Provinces. 


The same as the Diildi sah*dialecfc (497) of the KohkanI 
I Dialect (494) of Marathi (455). The Na waits are a 
I caste of MusalmAn tishermou. Their language is 
I called Daldl. 


Kedu . 


Another name, used in Coorg, for Malayiilain (293) . 
AnothernameforChulikataMishmi. See Mishmi (126). 


.Negasd 


Kewari, Standard . 


New Kuki . 


Ngachang 


Kgamei 


A form of Chinbok (252), spoken, according to the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, by 2,846 people in 
Pakdkku. 

Beported from Mymeiisingh (Bengal) as a dialect of 
Garo (134), but believed to be now non-existent, 

... Another spelling of Ngente (226). 

177, 180 ^^114, 255 A Non-Pronominalized Himalayan, language of the 

(L.). Tibeto-Himalayon Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 

languages, spoken in Eastern and Central Nepal, and 
in Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal). 

177, 180, 214, 

265 (L.). 

2 A name sometimes gi\-en to Thado (207) and other 

Northern Chin languages. This name is not em- 
ployed in the Survey. 

882 Another name for Maiiigtha (260). This is the term 

used by the sxieakers themselves. 

204 The Manipuri name for Angumi (154) . 

... An unclassed language reported in the Burma Lin- 

gui.^tic Survey as spoken by 900 peoxde lA the Chin 
Hills. 


Ngari Khorsom 


A form of Tibetan (58) spoken in Central Tibet. 


Ngawn-bawt 


Ngonhawt 


A form of the Pale dialect of Palaung (4), reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey as s^ioken by 5,190 
people in Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. 

iii 107, 128, 189 A dialect of Luehei (224), spoken in the South Lushai 
Hills (Assam), 

,,, A form of Palaung (4), reported in the Burma Liiigais- 

tic Survey as spoken by 515 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by 5,600 (including speakers of Bwelkwa and Tapong) 
people in the Chin Hills. In the Census classed as 
Kuki-Chin. 


Nibhatta 


Nicob^rese . 


618 1 10,200 


Nissomeh « 


770 474,777 


87, 428, 479, 539 A form of tho Bundeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581) spoken in Jalaun (U. P.). 

15 (Relationship The language of tho Nicobar Islands. It forms a group 
to Mupda). by itself in tho Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro- 

Asiatic languages. It is a gp:oap of dialects, not of 
languages. 

‘ Another name for Yindu (263), q,v. 

Another spelling of Nahall, q.v, 

8, 60, 296, 805 A dialect of Rajasthani (712), spoken in Nimar (C. P.) 
(L.). and the neighbourhood. 

269 Another name for Ao (166). 


422 9,432 


i 289, 280, 293 A form of the Standard Dialect (416) of Labndi 
(415), spoken in Jhang (Pan jab). 


Nixam*s Domiuiom, 
Mar&tbt of 


'Nkhum » 


476 7,f57r,482 


The same as the Marathi of tho Central Provinces* 
See Central Provinces Dialect. The figures include 
those for the Central Provinces and Berar. 

A Kachan (203) tribe. 
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Kostmtmg ' 

205a 


168 



... 

A form of Kacblu (203) spoken in Puteo. 

JNokaw 



•• 

... 

... 


A Nagi language, reported in the Burma Lingui^ic 
Survey as spokeu by 3,700 people in Upper Chindwin. 

l^okbnii 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Taung^iJiu (36) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Southern Shan 
States. 

Nokkyo 

205a 


132 


... 


A form of Eachin (203) spoken in Futao. 

Non-Fersic Languages . 

... 



X 

... 

1,2 

A branch of the Erauian lauguagea. 

Non-Frono m i n a 1 i z e d 
Himalayan Group. 

... 

100,256 

100,537 

III 


180 

A Group of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the 
Tibeto- Barman languages. 

Nora . . • • 

56 

800 

... 

II 

... 

64, 179, 215 (L.) 

A dialect of Khamti (52), spoken in Assam. 

Ndri . . • • 

697 



IX 

lii 

105 

A dialect of BhTli (677) spoken in Ali Hajpar State 
(Central India). According to the Census of 1901, 
the number of speakers was 346. 

North Assam Branch 

... 

36,910 

80,482 

III 

i 

2,11, 568 

A branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman Languages spoken in 
the hills north of the Assam Valley. 

North Baluchistan, 
Balochi of. 

867 

105,522 


X 


894, 485 (L.) 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (865) of Balochi (361) , 
spoken in North Baluchistan. 

North-Eastern Lahnda . 

436 

1,732,755 


VIII 

i 

239, 431 (com- 
pared -with 

North - Western 
Dialects) . 

A Gronp of forms of Lahndil (415) spoken in part of 
the North-Western Panjab. The Census figures are 
too low. 

North-Eastern Pa§hto . 

888 

806,974 


X 

... 

7, 11, 24, 113 
(L.). 

One of the two main dialects of Paf^to (837). 

Northern Chin 

... 

60,345 

83,033 

nr 

lii 

2, 8, 59 

A sub-group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnan languages. 
It includes Thado (207), Sokte (212), Siyin (218), 
Kiilte (214), and Paite (215). 

North-Western Dra vidian 


165,500 

184,863 

IV 

... 

286, 619 

The same as Brahul (328), the only Dravidian lan- 
guage spoken in the North-West, ue. iu Baluchistan. 

North-Western Group . 

... 

10,162,251 

9,028,972 

VIII 

i 

1,6 

A Group of the Outer Sub- Branch of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, spoken in Sind and the Western. Pan jab. 
The Census figures are much too low. 

North-Western Lahnda . 

488 

881,425 

... 

VIII 

i 

389, 481 (com- 
pared with the 
North - Eastern 
Dialect), 641. 

The same as Hindkd, q.v. 

North-Western Shiim , 

398 



VIII 

ii 

150 

The Puniall dialect of Shina (391). 

Nowgong Nagii 


... 

... 

III 

ii 

265, 271 

A name sometimes j^vou to Ao (166). 

Noyri • * 



... 


... 

... 

A Bbil (677) dialect spoken in West Ehandeah. See 
1921 Boml»y Census Report, App. B, p. v. 

Nfit 

205a 


... 



... 

A form of Xachin (203) spoken in Putao. 

Numbwe 


... 

- 


... 

... 

An unclassed language reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken by 240 people in Northern 
Arakan. 

Num-lan 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of ChinbSn (264), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 60 people in P»- 
kfikku. 

Nung or EHianung 

277a 

... 

64 

... 

... 

... 

A Lolo-&Io»‘o language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey ns spoken by 9,017 people, 
principally in Putno District. The Burma Lingnisiuc 
Survey spells the alt^natdve name * Hfcunung-* 

Nunyas 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A Gipsy dialect mentaoned in the 1891 C. P. CeUMii 
Report. Not identified. 

Nyamkat 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Another name for BbS^ia of Upper Kunawnr (64), 

Kyar-k3 BoU 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

IX 

ii 

iii 

70, 87, 89 

36 

Another name for Qiraaia (€89) , j .u. 

Nyt-sh^p 

... 

... 

*•» 

III 

i 

685 

Anethec name for Dafla (126), g.e. 

Od^a or Vo44a * • 

Od^lar • . • 

Odiya • - • 1 

... 

j 

... 


99* 


Another name for 0^1 

Ditto. 

Another spelling of ©riy* (8^)t 

A 


S tr 


I5 faet t. 
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Language or Dia];p<ft. 

J^umber in 
Classified 
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According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Tolunio. 

Part. 

Page. 

Hehauks. 

O^kl .... 

868 

2,814 

... 

XI 

IX 

ii 

2, 5, SI 

18 

A Gipsy langna^ (854), spoken by a vagrant tribe 
ill Western ana Xorth- Western India. 

Odnt .... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Another name for Odki (868) , q.v. 

Odri .... 



... 

V 

ii 

367 

Another name for Oriya (502), q.v. 

Oiyan • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

584 

A form of Miri (124) spoken in East Assam. 

Ojhi .... 

571 

100 

... 

VI 


19, 174, ISl 

A form of the Bagheli Dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
(557), spoken in Chliindwara (C. P.). 

Okbai 

... 

... 

70 

... 

... 

... 

A name mentioned in the 1921 Baroda Census Repoit 
as a form of Gujarati (652) spoken iu OkhamandaL 

Old Kttki , 

... 

48,814 

26,245 

Ill 

iii 

2, 9, 181 

A sub-group ofc the Knki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
Burmoso Branch of the Tibeto- Barman languages. 

It includes sixteen languages (229-249), 

Old Purbi . 



... 

... 


... 

A name gi\ en to the Awodhi (558) used in old writings, 
such as the poems of Tul“si Das. * 

Omyerr 

... 




... 


Another name for Katurr, q.v. 

Ordo 

- 


... 

IV 

... 

406 

Another name for Kuru^ (305), q.v. 

Opyd 

0?iya, Staadard . 

Ormari or Bargista 

Oahtt .... 

502 

503 

360 

9,0-12,525 

8.352,228 

10,143,165 

V 

V 

V 

X 

i 

ii 

ii 

2, 135 (traces of, 
iu X. Bengali). 

367 

382, 4^111 (L.) 

3, 4, 123, 127 
(Grammar) , 247 
(L.), 253 (Vo- 
cab.). 

A language of the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Iruio-Ai'yan languages, spoken in Orissa 
and the neighbouring Districts of Madras and the 
C. P. For a further note on Oyiya literature, and 
also for a corrected list of words, see Addenda Majors, 
pp. 224jS. 

An Eranian language spoken in Afghanistan. See 
also Addenda xMajora, x^P* d85ff. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marwiifi (713). 

OsSiniya 



... 

V 

i 

393 

Another name tor Assamese (562) , q.v. 

Oswali . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

18 

A form of Marwari (713) spoken in Chanda (C. P.). 

Outer Siraji 




... 

... 


See Siraji, Outer (831). 

Outer Sub-Branch 


117,778,342 

123,328,825 

VIII 

i 

2 

One of tlio Sub-Branches of the Indo- Aryan Branch of 
the Ar>an Sub-Family of the Indo-Kuroxxoan Family 
of langaagos. The languages of this Sub-Branch are 
spoken in North- Western and Eastern India, and in 
the country in which Marathi (455) is spoken. 

PacUaraa , 

... 

... 


IX 

i 

390 

A name given to the Kanauji (601) of the North-East 
of Etawah Distri^^b (tJ. P.). 

Pachbadi, 1* or I>6abi . 


... 


... 

... 


Another name for Vernacular Hindostiinl (582) ; also 
used for the Paujdbi (632,646) spoken west of 
Lahore. 

Pachbil^i;, 2, Rathi, Jand, 
or NailL 

640 

38,990 

... 

IX 

i 

610, 696 

A form of the Standard Dialect (633) of Panjabi (€32) 
spoken in the Eastern Panjab. 

Paclihat • . . 

788 

95,750 


IX 

iv 

110, 200 

A form of the Kumaunl Dialect (785) of Central 
Pahafi (784) spoken in Alinora (17. P.), 

Pachbaj? . . 

... 


... 

IX 

i 

313 

A form of North-Western Braj Bhakha (597) spoken 
in Bulandshahr (U. P.). 

Pffcb Pargania or 

Tamaria. 

... 


... 

V 

ii 

140, 146, 166, 

327 (L.). 

A form of Eastern Magahi (518). 

Pa^ari 

849 

4,540 

... 

IX 

iv 

881,903 (Gram- 
mar), 915 (L.), 

One of the Bhodrawah Group (846) of dialects of West- 
ern PahapI (814), spoken in Padai* (Kashmir), on the 
DpX^r Chenab. 

Padanng 

87 


18,743 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Karen (31) , reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 13,389 people in the South- 
ern Shan States, Karenni, and the neighbourhood. 

Padavr , . , 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another xmme for Fadaung (37), q.v. 

Padbi, Pahri, or Pahi . 

117 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

177, 180, 227. 
255 (L.>. 

A dialect of Newari (115) spoken in the central hiUs- 
of Nepal. 

Paga^ia 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Ropeft ^or 1891 as a 
form of ‘ Hindi * spoken in Ahmedabad. 

Pabadi 

... 



IX 

iii 

5,47 

Another name for Amarya (680). The word is another 
spelling of PaliarL 

PahSi* • , 

... 

... 


IX 

iv 

715 

A form of Suketi (840) , 
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Volume. 
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Page. 

Rimaeks. 

Pabaji (1) . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

671,677 

A form of Jullundur Doabi fC35) Panjabi (632) spoken 
in Hoshiarpur. 

Palmri (2) • 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

513 

A name given in Patiala to Baghat! (820). 

Paliari (3) . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

513 

A name given in Patiala to Ki^tiiall (821), 

Pahapa « 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

80 

A name sometimes given to Santali (15). 

Pahapa-thax • 

535 

462 

... 

T 

i 

69,90 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
spoken in Manbimm (Bibar and Orissa) . 

PahSp Bliabar 


... 

... 

XI 

... 

121. 132 

A form of Natl (867) . 

FaLap Group 


2,104,801 

1,917,537 

IX 

iv 

1 

A Group of languages of the Inner Sub-Branch of the 
Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in the lonrer Hima- 
layas from Bhadrawah to Nepal, It includes Eastern 
Paliayl, Khas-kura,, or Naipall (781), Central 
Pahap (784), and Western Pahafl (814). The 
Survey figures are more correct than tliose of the 
Census. 

Pahap Pothwari . 

4.38 

87,777 

... 

VIII 

i 

242, 432, 495 

A dialect of Lahnda (415) spoken in the Murre© Hills 
(N.-W. Frontier Pro\’ince and Panjab). Tlie Survey 
and the Census figures both include those for 3(3hun<^I 
(489). 

PaM .... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


See PadhI. 

Pahira 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Another name for Paliutia-thar (535), q.v. 

Pa-khra 

... 


. .. 

... 

... 

... 

Eepcrted in the Burma Linguistic Surrey fivliere it is 
spelt ‘ Pa-hkra *) to be a form of Wa (5) spoken by 
1,110 people in tine Northern Shan State of Manglun 
East. 

Pauiavi • 


... 

... 

X 

... 

2,9 

An ancient Eranian language spoken in Persia in the 
time of the Sassauides. 

Pahrl . * 


... 


... 

... 

... 

See Padhi, 

Pahti . a . . 


... 


... 

... 


I.g. Pa-thi. q»v» 

Paid! .... 



... 


•• 


The same as Ofiya (502). The name of a caste of hill 
Pariahs in North-East Madras. 

Paik . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1901 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Katiarese (296; spoken in Kanara. 

Paite .... 

215 


10,460 

Ill 

iii 

2, 59, 81, 127-8 

A Northern Chin language of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnnnan 
languages, spoken in the Lushai Hills (Assam). Tlie 
name is sometimes spelt ‘ Paitlie.* 

Pai-yi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Pei-yi, q,v. 

Pajhanan . 

... 


... 


... 


A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as sjioken in Khandesb. A corruption of 
Vanjhari, i.e, Banjarl (773). See 1921 Report, 
App. H. p. V. 

Pakl^to 

388 

806,974 

... 

X 

... 

5, 7, 11, 118 (L.) 

Tlie North-Eastern Dialect of Pashto (337), spoken 
in Bajanr, Swat, and Bnner, Attock, Peshawar, 
North-West Kohat, the Afindi Country, and the 
c'ountry to the west thereof. 

Pakhya , . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A language spoken by the Pakhjas of the Northern 
Ghfits of Nepal. The vocabulary borrows largely 
from Khas-kura (781) and (perhaps) from Bihar! 
(506). 

Pakl • • * 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Oyix a (502) . Properly the name of a 
Madras caste which speaks broken Opiyil largely 
mixed with Telugn. 

Pakn . « • . 

41ti 

... 

1,206 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Sgaw Karen (34) spoken in Karenui 
and Toungoo. Also called Buga. 

•Palanng * • • 

4 

• ** 

117,773 

II 


89 (L.) 

A language of the Palaung-Wa Group of the Mon- 
Khmer languages. In the Burma Linguistic 8ur\ey 
it is reported to be spoken by 110,694 people, mainly 
in the Ruby Mines District and in the Northern Shan 
States. The Census figures include those for Pale. 
q,v. 

Palanng-Wa Group 

... 

... 

147,889 


... 

... 

A Ciioup of the Mon-Kbraer languages spoken in East- 
oni Burma. 

Palo . s • • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A dialect, or form, of Palanng (4), reported in the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 26,667 people 
in the NoriSiern Shan Stotes. 

Pallah • « • 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Said to be a Bodo (127) language, but I hav^ not auc- 
ceeded in identifying it. 

* A _ A 


3 u £ 
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Bemabks. 

Palleing 




Ill 

iii 

329 

A Southern Chin language o£ the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam -Burmese Branch of tlie Tibeto-Bunnan lan- 
^ages. It is mentioned, but not described in the^ 
Survey. It is referred to on p. 54 of the Bnrma 
Linguistic Snrvey Preparatory Stage Eeport as not 
reported since 1901. 

Falpa 

783 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

19,75 

A dialect of Khas-knra, Eastern Pahayi, or NaipaK 
(781) spoken in Western Xepal. The number of 
sj^eakers is unknown. 

Pambadft 



... 

... 

... 

... 

See Fombada. 

Pancbap 

698 

560 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 188 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Bnldana (Berar). 

Panch Pargania . 


... 

... 


... 


Another spelling of PSch Pargania, q.v. 

Pangal 



... 

... 

... 

... 

An incorrect spelling of Pingal, q.v. 

Pangm|t 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Another name for Pahgwali (845), q.v. Also used- 
as a name for the Bhotia of Lahul (62) . 

Pangnim 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Falaung (4), reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistijc Snrvey to he spoken by 2,666 people in Hsi- 
paw Nortliern Shan State. 

Pangvu . • 

20Sa 


... 

... 

... 


A form of Kacbin (203) spoken in Pntao. 

PaiigwaM 

846 

8,701 

... 

.IX 

iv 

769, 846 (Gram- 
mar), 868 (L.). 

One of the Chamba Group (841) of dialects of West- 
ern Pahari (814) spoken in Pangi of Chamba State 
(Pan jab) . 

Pania • . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The same as MalayiUam (293) . Properly the name of 
a Madras caste which speaks a corrupt Malayu4am. 

Panidnarla . • 

... 

... 


Ill 

ii 

198, 884 

Another name for Mohongia (177), g'.-e. 

PaAi Kdch. . . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

96 

Another name for Koch (142) , g’.v. 

PafijabI (1) 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

861 

Another namo for Siraiki Hindki (429) . 

Paiijabi (8) . 

419 

48,088 

... 

VIII 

i 

289, 280 

A name given to one of the forms of Standard Lahnda' 
(416) spoken in Lyallpur (Pan jab). 

Pafijab! (8) 

682 

12,762,689 

16,233,696 

IX 

i 

xiii, 607 

A language of the Central Group of the Innet Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in the 
Central Panjab. The Censns tignres are excessive 
and include many speakers of Lahnda (416). 

Panjabli Standard 

688 

11,180,611 

14,796,809 

IX 

i 

609,628 (Gram- 
mar), 646, 806 
(L.) 

610, 748 

Pa£jabS-Luimda • 

646 

2,482,024 

* 

IX 

i 

A form of Standard Paiijabi (683) spoken in the 
west of the Central Panjab, where the language 
is gradually merging into Lahnda (416). 

PafljabU Wetftern 



... 

vm 

i 

288 

Another name for Lahnda (416), q.v. 

PaS^jabkl i 

... 


... 

VIII 

i 

861, 868 

Another name for Siraiki Hindki (429). 

Panjgtm 

... 

... 


X 

1 

885 

A form of Makrani (864) Bal5chi (861). 

Pankal • » . 

... 

... 

... 




Beported in the 1891 C. P. Census Keport as a form^ 
of ‘Hindi.’ Not identified. 

Pdnkbu 

328 

500 


HI 

iii 

8, 107, 144, 152, 
161 (L.). 

A Central Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the AsBam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(Bengal). 

Pano « , 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Another name for Ofiya (502). Properly a Madras 
caste-name. 

Pa-0 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, a sub- 
dialect of TcungJihu (36), spoken in the Southern Shan 
States. 

Paorl 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Palw“ri (701) , q.v. 

Pafbbi 

458 

160,000 


VII 


61, 62, 98 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (456), spoken by Kayasth Prablius of 
Bombay, Tliana, and Kolaba (Bombay). Also spoken 
by nearly the whole Marathi-speaking population of 
Bombay " and Tliana. as far north as Daman. It is 
also called Kayajoithi and Damapi (VII, 62). 

Paricbl 

... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An Brnnian language akin to Orxnuri (360), spoken in 
Afghanistan. See Addenda Majora, pp. 88611. 

Par^I 

609 

8,648 

.. 

IX 

XI 

iii 

6, 174, 188 

2 

A dialect of Bhili (677) eiwkcn in Chanda (C. P.) 
and Berar. The Survey figures include 8>388 
(speakers of TakankSri, which is tlie same language^ 
under another name. 

Pamtt 

... 

... 


III 


882 

Apporentiij the Eaehin name for MeingjQta 



INBEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


Nukber. op Speakees. 


Where dealt with ih the 
Linq-uistic Sdbvey. 


Laitguag'© or Uialoct. 


Ntimbor in ^ j 

Classified According [ According j | 

List. to the to the I Vola„,s. Part. 
Linguistic Census of \ 


ParlDatiya 


Pardesi 


Parkari 




Pars! Guiarati 


Paired, Lagkmaiu, 
BehganL 


337 3,906,725 1,496,267 


Pasi (l) 


Pat*w^ajfi 


P&^ 


ITli© same as Tula (302), properly a caste-name of 
^utli Canara. * 

V 18 “ A-notlior name for Kkaf-fcursi, Eastern Paharl, or 

Naipai (781). 

A name for AwadhI (658) used in Chanda (C. P.) and 
Central India. 

Another spelling for Par*dhi (6S>9), gf.e. 

A name somefcimM used for Tamil (286). 

474, 477, 554 A dialect o£ Gondi (S18> spoken in Basfcar (C. P.) and 
North Madras, principally by Parjaa 

... Another name for the Gujarati of Thar and Parkar, gf.v, 

1 ‘Persian.* Hence commonly used for any secret argot. 

C/l Farsi and Past5 . 

119 Or used for the secret language of Kuchbandhi- 

Kanjaxi (861). 

.30 Or used for Sanfcalx (15) by non-speakers of the 

language. Cf. Pharsi. 

488 A name used in Mandla (C. P.) for Gd^di (818). CJ, 

the preceding. 

ii 326, 392 The dialect of Gujarati (652) used by Persia 

Another name for the Mahar caste, 'vrhose language is 
Mahari (485), q.v, 

ii 2, 69, 89, 113 A language of the Kala^a-Psshai Sub-Group of the 
^Xi,). Kafir Group of the DardSc or Pi^aoba langnages, 

sj^ken in Laghman. The Census figures are acciden- 
tal. The name is more correctly spmt * Pa^ai * j see 
Addenda Majors, pp. 2S9ff. 


3, 4, 5, 9, 118 A 


A langai^e of the AfgbanistEUi-Balucbistan Sub-Group 
of the intern Group of the Eranian languages, H 
is spoken in the North-West Frontier Province, and 
1 in Afghanistan. The Survey figures include those for 
persons speaking the Is^uage outdde the limits of 
British India, in countxieB not subject to ihe opera- 
tions of the Census. 

A form of Malay (2) spoken in Morgui (Burma). 

Another name for Kuchbandhi (861). The word is 
simply another form of Parsi, q.v. 

A Gipsy dialect reported to be spoken by the Gipries of 
Patehpur (U. P.). Not identified. 

I.e. * Pa§bt6,* in the sense of an unknown or secret 
language. Cf. the similar use of * ParsV <?•«* Hence 
used as a name for Na^i (867), the secret language of 
theNa^. In the Bombay Presidency, where tbera 
are no Nats, it simply means ‘ Pa^l^to.^ 

A wrong spelling for Pattani (665), q.it. 

Beported in the 1891 Madras Census Seport as ideu- 
tical with Hiudostani (584 or 587) The word looks as 
if it were a corruption of ‘ Pathani,* i.e. Pa^ijitd (387), 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken by silk-weaver# iw 
Southern India. Cf. the two next. 

A form of the MaivI (760) dialect of HajasthanI (712)',. 
spoken by silk-weavers in Chanda (C. P,). Cf. the 
preceding and the next. 

Reported as the language of silk-weavers of Belgaum, 
Dharwar, and Bijapur (Bombay). _ In Belgaum and 
Dhsrwar it is the same as (674), In Bij«- 

pnr, it is simply corrupt Marathi (465), Cf. the two 
' preceding. 

A form of Gahdra (564), q.-v. 

The language of Pathans, -i.e. (337). 

A name of Sgaw Karen (34), g.v. Also spelt Pahtu 
This name is used by the people themselv^ 

A form of Gujarati (662) ^oken in Kairsk (Bombay)^ 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census as a fimm 

of Pat*^^uK (674), spbkou in Bharwaar and BSJa- 
pur (Bombay). Cf. Pa^dgirS, ahova. 


ii 53, 288, 294 
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Lccording 
to the 
jinguiatic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

'olbnje. 

Part. 

Page. 

BSHiiBES. 

. . • 1 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Sported in the 3 891 Hyderabad Census Eeport as a 
form of Gujarati (652), 

Fatli • . • * 


... 

1,619 

... 

... 


1 form of Bhili (677) reported in 1921 Census as spoken 
in Jhabua. 




... 

Ill 

i 

iSS -< 

Another name for Manchati (72) , 

* • 

665 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

»•- 

4>12 

Another spelling of Pat*Q.uli (674), g.v. 

k dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in South-West 
Marwar, Palanpur, and the neighbourhood. 

Patna . • • 


... 

a«« 

IV 

... 

209 

ALnother name for Juaiig (28). 

Fat;m 

Paw*ri 

701 

25,000 

... 

IX 

lii 

8,72 

Another spelling of Pat®v1 (769), q.v. 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Khandesli (Bombay). 

Pgw&ri . • " 

612 

358;500 

... 

IX 

i 

87,478 

A form of the Bundeli (610) dialect of Western Hindi 
(681) spoken by PSwar Ka jputs in Gwalior State and 
the Bundelkhand Agency. Cf. PSwari. 

Pegnan . « • 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, a form of 
Mon (3) spoken in Amherst Pistrict. 

T6 Miao, or ‘ WWte Miao* 

a*# 



... 

... 

... 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in the* Southern Shan States 
(Burma). Cf. Hd Miao. 

Tei*yi or Pai-yi • • 

a* • 

... 

... 


... 

... 

The Chinese name for the Shan tribes. ‘Yi’ is the 
character which was forbidden to be used in the 
British Treaty of 1858. It is usually translated 
‘'Barbarian* {Ht. * squatter’) and is commonly 
applied to the aboriginal tribes of South-West China. 

Peij^ari , - • 

869 

1,250 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 6, IS 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken in Bharwar and 
Belgaum (Bombay). 

Pengii 

... 


.k. 

... 

... 


A dialect of Kui (308) spoken by the Pengu Porojas. 

See 1891 Madras Census Beport, p. 399. 

PerfUn • > • 

831 

7,679 

0,268 

X 

... 

8 

An Eranian language spoken in Pej'sia. Tlie 
speakers recorded are visitors to India. 

Persian Group . • 

... 

7,579 

0,268 

X 

... 


The Group of dialects forming the modern Persian 
languages. 

Persic Languages • • 

... 

... 


X 


2 

One of the two branches of the Eranian languages. 
The other is called the Non-Poraic Branch. 

Peshawar, Pas'bto of » 

339 

... 

•f* 

X 

... 

24, IIS (L.) 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (338) of Paslito 
(337), spoken in and about Peshawar (North-West 
Frontier Province). 

Peshawori • 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

241, 641, 664, 
576 (L.). 

A name for the North-Western Lahnda (433) spoken in 
Peshawar City. The word sometimes appears as 
“ Pe-shori.^* 

Peeta . • . • 

... 




... 

... 

Incon*ect for Pasbto (337) , ffjy. 

Phadasg 

200 

600 


III 

ii 

468, 472, 481 
(L.). 

A dialect of Tangkhul (198), spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). The Survey figures are doubtful. 

Pliake . • » 

»•* 



II 

... 

218 

Another name for Phakial (54). 

Phakial or Phake . 

54 

626 

W. 

II 

... 

218 

A dialect of Khiimti (52), spoken in Assam. 

Phaldakotiya * • 

787 

20,908 

... 

IX 

iv 

110, 202, 218 

A form of theKumauni Dialect (785) of Central Pahafi 
(784), spoken in Alinora and Naim Tal (C. P.). 

Phara 


... 

.1.. 

IV 

... 

80 

A name sometimes given to Santali (15). Cf. Pars!. 

PltSsI Par*dli . . 

ea* 


•K* 

IX 

iii 

188 

Another name for Pap'dh! (699), 

PMn . . . . 

"• 


•0‘ 

... 

... 

... 

See Pyin, 

Pbe , • . . 




... 


... 

See Hd Mioo. Also another name for Ph<5n (272a), v. 

Pb<Sn or Plixm • 

272( 

1 

248 

Ill 

: iii 

i 882 

A language of tb© Burma Group of tho Assam -Burmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. In Burma 
the name is spelt * Hpdn.^ Tlie language is spoken 
in Burma, winch was not subject to the operations of 
this Survey, According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken by 650 iieople in Bhamo and 
Myitkyina. 

Phud*g! o* • 

* 47 

4 1,001 

0 

vi; 

1 ... 

a, 66. 180, 147 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Mwrathi (456), spoken by a wandering tribe in Tliana 
(Bombay). 

Phnn . . 


... 

... 

• •4 

••• 


See Phdn, 

Pbye * 

* lae 

*•¥ 

•*« 




Another name for Phdn (272a), g.u. 

PMhifi » 

• 


••• 


• M 

««• 

Inoonieci for (S69), j.p. ^ 


INDEX OE DANGDAGE-NAMES. 


Numb*® o» Spbambs.i 


Whbbb bs^lt wixh iw th» 
LnrOTiSTio Spbtkt. 


Language or Dialect. 


Number in 

Clarified According According 

List. to the to the ^ , 

Linguistic Census of i^arfc. 

Surrey. 1921. 


Plains Kachari 


Pombada or Pambada 


423302 


Powadlii 


1,397,146 


Prottominalized Hima- 
layan Group 


Pulaiyi^ 


93,978 107,841 


Puncbbl 


Purba Srtba^iya 


220,069 


ElKiJBKS. 


H 19 The name given in Mfirwayi to Braj BbfiJcbi (^93) 

when used by M&rvrayls as a literary dialect. 

ii 1, 8, etc. See I>ardic or Pilacha Branch. 

•« Incorrect for Peahawarl, q.v. 

•• — Another name for Bhotia of Spiti (63), gf.r. 

li 5 Another name for B4i;A (127), J.®. 

... 4, 14 Another name for the Synteng Dialect (11) of KhEat 

(8), g.c. 

ii 416 A form of Kabul (187) , j-®* 

H 288, 234, 402, A dialect of Kashmiri (899), spoken In Jammu State 

488 (L.). (Panjab). 

Hi S5, 81, 109, 115, Another (Lushei) name for Chin, 

126 . 

. 0 . ... The name as Ttdu (S02). Properly a caste-name of 

South Canara. 

Hi 20 A Burmese name for BrEhmapa from Manipur who* 

have settled 5u Burma, many of whom still speak 
Meithei f206) in their homes. 

... ... According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, a Naga 

language spoken in Upper Chindwin by 2,700 people.. 

? really the same as Poniia, ^.e. Meithei (206). 

... ... Another spelling, used in Madras, for Parja, See- 

Par ji (818). 

... ... Beported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eeport as a 

form of Gujarati (652) . 

i 242, 483, 477, A dialect of Lohnda (415), spoken in the North-West 
528 (L.). Pan jab. 

i 610, 679, 806 A form of the Standard Dialect (638) of Panjabi 

(L.). (682), spoken in the Eastern Pan jab. 

i 550 A form of the Bundeli Dialect (610) of Western 

Hindi (581). It is a mixed dialect spoken in 
Clihindwara (C. P.). 

19, 174, 177 A form of the Baghell Dialect (669) of Eastern Hin^ 
(557), spoken in Balaghat and Bhandara (C. P.). C/. 
Pawari. 

... Another name for Marathi (455). 

... ... See Presun. 

... ... See Brefc (41a). 

ii 59 Another name for Waai-veri (381), q.v. A ^^ter 

spelling Is Praaii. See Addenda Majors, pp. S48ir. 

i 27 S A jrroup of abont 32 languages belonging to 4he 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of too Tibeto-Burmau 
langurs. They are all spoken in the Sub-Himalaya. 
They fall into two sub-groups, a Western and an 
Eastern. 

The name of a forest tribe in Coimbatore, Used aa a 
name for Tamil (285). 

The 1921 Census spelling of ‘ Pbun ’ (273a), q*v, 

i 242. 482, 505. A dialect of Lalindi (415), nK>k«“ Pnneh StMe 

523 (L.). (Kashmir and Janamu). 

33 Another name for Slandard, or Desi, Marathi (456). 

ii 150 The name of the North-Western Dialect Shi^ 

(391). 

i 224 Another name for Sylhettla (548), j?.®* 

10 78, 100 A name sometimes usisd for Awadh i (558) . 


19, 174, 177 


.. 10,78,100 

ii 48, 248 


Another name for Western Bhojpuri C625).^e 
word literally means Uhe lan^age of the 
and is used by people liring to the wes® of the lan- 
guages ref eri^ to. 

See Bhotia of Purik (60) . 

Reported in the 1891 Bttroda Cenans Bep^ a. » 
of ‘ Hindi.’ Probably Purbi (aee above) i» intended. 
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OJ SpSAKBBS. 

WhEBB dealt with IN' THB 
ItlKCHTlSTlO StTBVEY- 


Laiigtiage or 

E ialoot. 

Number in 
Classified 
Tjist. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tlie 
Census o£ 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Bemabks. 

Pttruiu 

• 


246 

.50 

1,132 

in 

iii 

S. 181, 26S, 295 

(L.). 

An Old Knki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
Assam- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 

3EVo Karein . 



35 


352,466 




A dialect of Karen (31), spoken in Banna, which was 
not subject to the operations of this Survey. It is 
spoken in many districts detailed in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey. Also called Talaing-Kayin. The 
speakers call themselves ‘ Muj^ieit ’ or * Shu.* 

Pyin or Phiu 



i;77a 


927 

in 

iii 

384 

A t.olo-Mos*o language spoken in the Southern Shan 
States. 

QaisECbrani 






... 

... 


See Qasrani. 

Qa^ai 



870 

2,700 


XI 

... 

2,5, 6, 166 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by the Qa§ais of Kar- 
nal. Also called Qafaiyo-ki Parst Cf. Farsi. 

‘Qa^bati Urdu 



... 

.. 

... 

IX 

i 

122 

A form of Urdu (585) spoken in Lucknow City. 

Qa^sqarl • 






VIII 

ii 

133 

Another name for Khowar (390). 

Qaaranl or QaizaranS 




1 

... 



Another spelling of Kasrani (3b8) , gf.'W. Qaizariini is 
said to mean ‘ Imperial.’ 

Qaoireng 



... 


... 

... 



An incorrect spelling of Kwoireng (197), 

Ea-ang 





... 

... 

... 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Kuby Mines District, 

E£kbba 



148 

31,370 

22,546 

Ill 

ii 

2, 4, 102 

A language of the Group of the Assam-Bunnese 

Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages, spoken in 
the west of the Assam Valley, 

RaghobansI 



627 

3,114 


IX 

i 

550, 654, 556 

A forni of the Bnndeli Dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi (581). It is a broken form of Bnndeli spoken 
by the Kaghobansi eastern Chhindw-ara (C. P.). 

Rabtdri 








... 

A spelling of liathorii (613) used in the 1891 Hydera- 
bad Census Report. 

Rai or Jimdar 



88 

1 

41,490 

56,342 

III 

i 

178, 276, 873 

A language of the Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan 
Group of the Tiboto- Burman languages, spoken in 
NG].al between the Dud Kosi and Tambor Khers. 
The Survey figures include those for Khambu (87). 

Raikara-tukara 



... 


i 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for Ol!gar-wnr:I (601), q,v. 

Raiugkcksa . 






... 



Koported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classed language spoken by 210 people in Northern 
Arakau. 

Baj . 





... 


... 

•• 

Said to be a form of Gondi (313). 

Bajapuri 


1 

! 


... 


... 


The same as Konkani (494). Properly the name of a 
caste in South Canara (Madras). 

Ra^asth&oi • 



713 

16.298,260 

12,680,563 

1 IX 

IX 

i 

ii 

xiii 

Iff. 

A language of tlie Central Group of the Inner Indo- 
Aryau languages spoken in Bajpntana. The Census 
figures aro incomplete. 

RMasthani, 

Eastern. 

Confcra.1 

740 

2,907,200 

... 

JX 

ii 

2, 81 


RajfustbanlpN onsb-Eastern 

753 

1,570,009 

... 

IX 

ii ’ 

2, 43 


Rajawati » 



747 

173,449 


IX 

j 

ii 

SI, 195 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
Rajasthani (712) spoken in Jaipur State. 

Rajbangdl , 

Balbas^^^ Standard 

* 

542 

54® 

8,509,171 

3,461,736 


V 

V 

i 

i 

19, 163 

164 

A dialect of Bengali, spoken in North-Eastern Bengal 
and in Goalpara (Assam). 

Bajbart 






... 

- 


Reported in the 1891 Central Provinces Census Report 
as a form of Rajasthani (712) spoken in Betul. 

Xtajxuahall . 





... 

XV 

... 

446 

Another name for Malto (307) . 

BajpntanI . 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Rajasthani (712), 

fiajwari 



... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

52 

Another name for Rahgri (762), Also spelt Rajwa^i 
and Rajwaf. 

Rakliaing^jSia 



... 


... 

III 

iii 

379 

The Burmese name for Arakanese (266). Cf» Rakhiue 
and Yakaiug. 

Bttkhino 

* 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
of Arakanese (266) spoken by 50,168 people in 
Akyab. CJ. the preceding. 

Eakahanl 

“ 

* 

... 

... 

... 

j 

... 

... 

A form of Balochl (861) reported as spoken in the 
Chagai Agency (Baluchistan). 
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Number in 
Classified 
List. 

NnMBBa OB SPBAKEBS. 

WkbBB BBAiT WITH EST THE 

LnretriSTio Shbtet. 


h&ttguBgB or Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Bbmabks, 

Balte . 

• 

214 

18,183 

5,539 

m 

iii 

3, 59, 75, 187-8 

A Northern Chin language of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in the Lusbai Hills and Cach&r 
(Assam). 

Bambanl 


405 

8,174 

... 

VIII 

ii 

233, 2S4, 458, 
489 (L.). 

A dialect of Kashmiri (399), spoken in the Jammn 
State (Panjab). 

Kamgarbiya 

• 

798 

8,957 

... 

IX 

iv 

118 

A form of the Kumannl Dialect (785) of Central 
Pahaji (,784), spoken in Naini Tal (IJ. P.). 

Bamosbl 




... 


... 

... 

A cash- language reported from Poona. The people 
origiiiftlly spoke Telugn (319) but have now generally 
adopted Marathi (455). See 1921 Bombay Census 
Report, App. B, p v. 

Hamparl 


... 


... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda minora 
to page 613 

The form of Simla Siraji (824) or Kochi (828) spoken 
in Bashabr State ^Panjab) of which the capital is 
Eampur. 

Kamce 

• 


... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a 
dialect of Arakanese (260) spoken by 59,024 people 
in Akyab. The same as Yanbye (272), g.p. 

Ranatl • « 




... 

... 

... 


A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as s^ioken in Khandesh, The word 
means ‘ Jungly/ and here probably indicates BhOI 
(677). bee 1921 Report, App. B, p. vi- 

Ranawat 


702 

500 


IX 

iii 

6, 142 

A dialect of Bhill (677) spoken in, Nimar (C. P.). 

Bandhsdi 


... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

637 

Another name for Ladbadi (,829). 

Baftgarl (1) t , 

• 

... 

... 


VII 


293 

The name given to the KdshtI Sub-Dialect (482) of 
Marathi (455) when spoken by Eatgarhs, or dyera, 
of Ellichpur (Bexar). It is merely the ordinary Mara- 
thi of the Dirtrict. 

Baikgarl (2) 


711 

8,630 

... 

IX 

iii 

203, 229 

A dialect of Khandesi (707) spoken in Berar. 

Kangaroi 


... 

... 

... 

... 

* 

... 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey aa a form of 
tile Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by lOO" people 
in Hsnmhsai Northern Shan State. 

Bangdania . 


149 

80,370 

... 

Ill 

ii 

102 

A dialect of Rabha (148) spoken in Goaljmra, Kamrup, 
and the Garo HilLs (Aj^m) . 

Eangkas . • 


78 

614 

... 

III 

i 

177, 428, 479, 
584 (L.). 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan language of the 
Tibefco-Himalayan Branch of the Tibefeo-Bunaan 
langui^es, spoken in Almora (C. P,). 

Bangkbol * . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

181 

This is the spelling employed in the Survey few 
Hrangkhol (229) , which latter is the correct spelling. 

1 

1 

Tinan 

76 

2,987 

... 

III 

i 

467 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Lahnl. The Survey figures 'aUSe 
include those for spaakers of Bunan (74). 

Bangpurl 

• 

... 

... 


V 

i 

163 

Another name for Ra-ilbang-sl (642), ff.v. 

Rabgrl or Bajwayi 

• 

762 

3,872,228 

j 

IX 

ii 

62, 248, 270, 

^ 305 (L.). 

A form of the Malvi Dialect (760) of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken by Rajputs of Malwa (Central India). The 
Survey figures also include the speakers of ordinary 
Malvi. 

Baijil BhXl 

• 

70S 

87,540 

... 

IX 

iii 

6,108,110 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Nawswri of Basoda 
State. 

Bao-kwang , 

• 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Minos District. 

Bao'kyiJi 

• 

... 

i 


... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistde Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

Bao>mai 

• 

- 




... 

... 

Reported in the Burma LinguisHc Survey as a form of 
Palanng (4) spoken in the Bnby Mines District. 

Bao-ping 

• 

... 

... 

... 



... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palanng (4) spoken in the Ruby MinM District. 

Batay* , « 




... 


... 


A synonym for Banjari (771) used in the C. P. 

Batavdi 

• 

... 

... 

1 


... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (466) spoken in Poona, N^ identified. 

Batk . 

. 

... 


... 


... 


See Rath! Mewatb 

Bft^kan 


t 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of GujaraU (662) e^ken in the Pn&eh Mslrtls. 
Perhaps the same as !l^^b*Vi BMH (704) 


"" ^ "W — ~ 

TOl.. X, TABU I. 
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[ 

I 

of SpBAKEES. 

WHEBE WITH ISt THE 

LiKftUrSXIO SUBVEY. 


Language or Dialect* 

Slumber in 
CUuwided 
List. 

According 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Sntvey, 

According 1 

to the 
Cenans of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Pago. 

Rekabes. 

Batlianrl . 

645 

38,000 

... 

IX 


i 

610, 7S4-, 741 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in Ferozopore (Panjab). In the 1901 Bombay 
Census Report, the same name is given to a Gipsy 
language of Kolaba. " ^ 

Eath'vi 

704 

8,000 

- 

IX 

iii 

6, 60 

A dialect of Bliill tG77) spoken in Ro'^'a Kantha 
State flJombayj. 

Rath'vi Bhilall 




IX 

ill 

51 

Another name for the BhilX (677) of Barwani State 
(Central India). 

Bath! (1) . 

... 


... 

IX 

ii 

90, 9S 

Another name for Abu Lok-ki Boli (728), a form of 
Sirdhi f726). 

Rathi (2^ , . . j 




IX 

i 

610, 696 

Another name for Pachliadi, Jand, or Naill (640). 

Ratht (3) 

643 i 

22,000 


IX 

i 

1 

734,735 

A form of the Standard dialect (638) of Panjabi (632) 
sx>oken in Bikaner State (Rajpntana), 

Riltlu (4) or Batliwali . 

S03 

63,057 


IX 

iv 

280, 311 (Gram- 
mar), 355 (L,), 

A form of tlie Garhw.ili dialect (304) of Central Pahaft 
(784), spoken in Gariiwal and Almora (U. P.). 

Rath! Mew'ati 

75C 

222,200 

j 

IX 


44 

A form of tke North-Eastern dialect (753) of 
Rajasthani (712), spoken in Alwar State (Eftinatana). 
It is also called Rath. ^ ^ 

RItlidtr t . 




IX 

i 

87, 465 

Another name for Lodhilnti (613). 

Rathwall 


... 



... 

... 

Another name for Rathi (4) , 

Rathyal * 




... 


... 

Said to be a form of Kuinannl (785). It is probably fche- 
same as Rathi (4) (806), which is hero classed as a 
form of Garhwali (804) . 

Raa-Chaubhal^i • 

789, 790, 
791. 

' 56,G79 


IX 

iv 

2X8 

A form of the Kumanni dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in the Naini Tal Disrtirict (U. P.). 
It includes several sub-dialects. Eau-ChaUbhalsi 
proper is spoken in the east of the District by 6,875 
people. ITiere are also included under this head the 
corrupt form of standard Kumauni (791) locally 
spoken by 18,047 people-, Chhafcatiya (792) by 
25,800, Ramgarhiyfi f793) by 3,957, and the Bazari 
(794) jargon of Naini Tal town by 2,000. 

Rawang 

*• 

*• 


... 


... 

Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a form of 
Nung or Kbunung (q.v.) spoken by 1,500 people in 
Futao District. 

Rawvan 

... 

i 




... 

Reported in Burma 1921 Census as a Kuki-Chin lan- 
guage spoken by 300 people in Pakdkku. Also 
called Chin-m^, 

Reang 

... 





... 

A dialect of Tipura (151), spoken in Hill Tipperah 
(Bengal). 

Red Karen < 




... 


... 

Tb® same as Karenoi (40), j.r. 

Red Riang or Red Yin . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for the Shang-Yang-Sek dialoct of Yin 
or Riang, qq.v. 

Rogatl 





- 

... 

A di.ikct of Western Hindi (581) used by the town 
Regars of Kishangarh (Rajputana). 

Rein-IndostaniscU . 

... 



IX 

i 

11 

All old Gorman name for Western and Eastern Hindi 
(581, 557 J and Bihari (506). 

Rekbta 




IX 

i 

44, 45, 147 

The form taken by Urdu (585) when used in poetry. 

Rckbtl . . . 


... 


1 “ 

1 

i 

45 

A form of Urdii (585) used In poems ^mtten. in the- 
w'oiuen's dialect. 

RelU , . , . 

... 



1 

... 

... 

Another name for Grinya (502). Properly a Madras 
caste-name. 

Rengldial 


... 


rii 

iii 

131 

An incorrect spelling of Hrangkhol (225), spelt thus, 
or as RangkhOl, in this Surrey. The passage re- 
ferred to should he corrected accordingly. 

Rengkliaiig . 

193 

725 

... 

ni 

ii 

380 

A dialoct of Mikir (189). It is a mongrel mixture of 
Mikir w'ith tho languages of neighbouring tribes, 
spoken in North Cachar (Assam). 

Rengina or ITuza . 

162 

5,500 

6,103 

in 

ii 

193, 205, 235, 
247 (L.). 

A Western NSgii language of the Group of the 

Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burniau lan- 
guages, spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). 

Riatig 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Another name for Yin or Tang, g.v. Red Eiang and 
Black Riang are names of dialects. Of. Vol. 11# P- 1* 

Biaag-leng 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Red Riang. See the preceding and Shang-Yang-Sek. 

Riasl Dialects 

406 

20,252 

... 

VIII 

ii 

238, 284 

A group of dialects of Kashmiri (399) , spoken in the 
country south of the Pit* Pantsal Range. 

- ■ — - — — 
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Page. 


RX-wai 

... 



VI 

... 

18 

Another naaae for Bagh‘‘li (559). 

Rodong or Cliamliiig 

99 

*" 


III 

i 

343 (Vocab.),363 

A dialect of Khainbu (87) spoken in Xepal. 

Bohilkhaigidi 


•• 


IX 

i 

64,213 

The form of Vernacular Hindustani (583) spoken in 
Robilkhand (U. P.). 

Boliilla 


*•* 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for Pas^tu ^337). It occurs in the 1891 
Hyderabad Census Report. 


... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda minora 
to page 613.- 

A town which gives its r.t ae to one of the dialects of 
Kochi (828). 

Romalu 




... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
ot Urdu (585). 

Romany 

... 

... 

... 

Till 

ii 

9 

The language of the European G-ipsies. The reference 
to the Survey deals with its connexion with the Bard 
languages. 

Rong . . . • 

... 


... 

III 

i 

53 

A form of Bbotia of Ladakh or Ladakhi (61), It is 
the most eastern dialect of that language. 

R<5iig or Depcha . 

118 

34,894 

20,S6d 

III 

i 

178, 180, 288, 
355 (L.). 

A Non-Pronominalized language of the Himalayan 
Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages, spoken* in 
Sikkim, Darjiling, Eastern Nepal, and Western 
Bhutan. 

Rong-tu 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

The name by which the Tanng^as (255) call themseh es. 

•Rnbrang 




... 

... 


A form of the Pale Dialect of Palarmg (4**, reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 456 
people in Hsipaw Northern Shau State, 

Ruga .... 

141 

509 

... 

Ill 

ii 

68,185 (L.) 

A dialect of Garo (134) spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Rnhok 

•• 



... 



Reported in the Buxurn Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spokeu’by 78 people 
in Hsimilisai Northern Shan State. 

-Ramai (1) . 

... 


... 

... 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Piilaung (4) spoken by 100 people in Bhamo. 

R-Dmai (2) , 

... 


! : 

1 1 

i 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 89 people 
in the Hsumhsai Northern Shan State. 

Rungelilienlsung . 

97. 

- ^ 


III! 

i 

842 (Yocab.), 360 

A dialect of Khambd (87) spoken in Nepal. 

fiabaii 


i 

. 1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Bepon ns a form 
of ‘ Hindi * spoken in Khandesh. 

Sadan or Sadri 


... 


V 

ii 

277 

, Another name foe Nagpuria (526). 

Sadhdclil 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1 A common spelling of S5dochi (880), ^.r. 

&adi’i or Sadan . • 

... 

... 

... 

V 

ii 

277 (meaning of 
the word>. 

! Another name for Nagpuriii (526). 

Sadrl K61 

- 

... 

••• . 

V 

ii 

146, 168 

i A form of Eastern Magahi (51S) spoken by aboriginal 
tribes in tlie Bamra State (Biliar and Orissa) . 

.Sadri Korwa - . 

576 

4,000 

... 

VT 

» 

26, 223 

The form of Chhattisgarhi (572), spoken by Korwfis in 
Jaslipur State ifi. P.). 

.Saetb-M B6K - • 

729 

6,000 

... 

IX 

1 

ii 

90,101 

A form of the Sirohl Sub-Dialect (726) of the Marwap 
Dialect (713) of Rajasthani (712), spoken in Sirold 
(Rajputana). 

■Magnum 

... 

... 

... 


1 

1 ••• 


j Said to be a dialect of Kaitauri (77). Not identihed, 

! Cf. Sainchu. 

^hinwipurl 



... 

IX 

I i 

1 

64, 213 

The name for the Vernacular Hindostani (5SS) spoken 
j ni Saharanpnr (Ih P.). 

-Saberia * • • 

... 

1 

... 

... 

j ... 


A form of Buudcli (610) as spt^ken by Saheriiis in the 
Shiopur District of the Gwalior State. The main 
language is the corrupt Siinlri Hilyauti (762). for 
; W'hidi eeo Tol. IX, Pt. ii, p. 216, 

Sails • . • • 

:: 


.«* 1 

Ill 

iii 

ISTff. 

A form of Luslmi (224). 

Saimar - - - 

... 

183 


III 

iii 

61 

A form of Xhfido (207) spoken by a few people in the 
Caebar Plains (Assam). 

Sain .... 

... 

... 

*•< 

III 

... 

189 

Another name for hlurmi (112), g.c. 

i^iingbaung 

mm 

2596 

- 

7,232 

' - 

- 

• •• 

A KuH-Chitt language, spoken in Kyaukpyu (Burma). 
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Remaeks. 

Sainjl « 

885 

10,000 

... 

IX 

iv 

1 

3ne of the Kuln Groap of Dialects (832) of Western 
PahapI (814), spoken in Knln (Panjab). The Census 
figures include also those for Outer Sirajl (831) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for Inner Siraji (884) of 
this Group. 

Sturaujsc 

211 

5,270 

... 

in 

iii 

61, 88 (L.) 

A dialect of Thado (207) spoken in the Cacliar Plains 
(Assam) . 

gak . • • • 

284 

... 

614 • 

III 

iii 

829 

Another name for ^et. q.v. 

Sak (Lfl-i) Group . 

... 

... 

26,145 



... 


Sakajaib or Shekasip 

235 

315 

... 

in 

iii 

192 1 

A dialect of Hallam (282) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam) . 

Salani 

812 

229,768 

... 

IX 

iv 

280,886 

A form of Gaphwali (804) spoken in Garhwal, Almora, 
and the neighbourhood to the south (D. P.). 

Salewarj 

822 

8,660 

... 

IV 

... 

577,594 

A dialect of Telngn (819; spoken by Salewars in 
Chanda (C. P.), 

&al6n 

1 

... 

1,961 




A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesian 
Branch of the Austro-Nesian languages. It is also 
(incorrectly) called Selung. The people call thena- 
aelves Mawken. It is reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 630 people in Mergni. 

Salt Bange Dialect, 
WesterB. 

442 

26,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

432, 488, m 
(L.). 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (436) of Lahnda 
(416), spoken in the Salt Range (Pan jab). 

Sam . . • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Another spelling of ‘ Sham,* q.v. 

Samaina « • 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Ao (166). 

Samcbn , • 

• 4* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Said to be a dialect of Kananri (77). Not identified. 
Cf. Sagnum. 

Samong 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A dialect of Phdn or Phun (272o), q.v. 

Samvedl • • • 

476 

2,700 

... 

VII 

... 

2, 65, 180, 148 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken by Sam vedi Brahmans of IQiana 
(Bombay). 

Sangameflvarl 

467 

1,882,800 


VII 

... 

61, 64, 122 

1 A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mara- 
thi (455) spoken in the Konkan between Eajapur and 
Bombay. 

Saiignchl 

876 


... 

* X 

... 

, 455,480 

' A dialect of I^kashmi (373), spoken in the Pamirs. 

Sangpang , • 

92 

... 


in 

i 

842 (Vocab.),361 ! A dialect of Kliambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 

Sangtaxnra . , 

... 


... 

in 

ii 

290 

1 The Ao name for Thukumi (171)- 

‘^ang^as 

... 

... 


in 

i 

86 

A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 

1 Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64). 

Sankara 

... 

... 

... 


... 


A name applied to the, Yerukalas, and hence also used 
to indicate their language (288) . 

Sankctlia • . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A Coorg name for Tamil (285) . 

Bansi or Sansiya . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Another spelling of SSsi (871) , q.v. 

Sanskrit 


... 

360 

... 

... 

... 


Santall 

16 

1,614,822 

2,288,678 

IV 


21, 28, 80, 240 
(L.). 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14) , often considered to be an 
independent language. Spoken in Chota Nagpur and 
the neighbouring country of Bengal and of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Slutabor Sffotar . 



... 

IV 

... 

80 

Other, and more correct, spellings of ‘ Santal.' 

Saracbali * • 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Another spelling of Sbrachbli (826), q.v. 

BarakI 

588 

48,127 

... 

V 

i 

19, 86, 368 (L.) 

A form of tlie Western Dialect (581) of Bengali (529), 
spoken by Jains of Ranchi (Bihar and Orissa). 

Baran * • « 

... 

... 

... 



... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palanng (4) spoken by 182 i>eople in the Hsipaw 
Northern Shan State. 

Saran DiiUect • 

522 

1,504,500 


V 

ii 

44, 186, 218, 

224, 828 (L.). 

A form of the Bho 3 parI Dialect (519) of Bihari (606) 
spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in the east 
of Gomkhpnr (U. P.). 

Sarawak! . 

... 

... 

... 

V 

1 

69, 86 

Another name for Saraki Bengali (538). See Sai'akl. 

Barikoll 

S72 

... 


X 

... 

466. 471, 589 

(L.). 

lA dialect of ffliighni (871), spoken in the Taghdumbaeh 
Pamir. Sometimes incorrectly apelt Sarlqdli. 

Hwrwarii 

624 

1 8,858A5l 


V 

il 

4*. 314, 989,896 

(t.). 

A form of the Bhojpurl Dialect (619) of BibSr! 
(506), spoken in Gorakhpur and Basti (tl. P#)» 

- ... 1 — ^ 
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! 

r olume. ; 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Part. { 

1 

i 

Pago. 

Sarwayi 

?22 

15,000 

... 

r 

IX 

" 1 
ii 

78 

SSsi or SSaiya 

871 

51,550 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6, 49, 60 
(criminal argot) 

Sassan 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

502 

Sati ... - 

... 


•• 

... 



Satlaj Group 

829 

38,893 

... 

IX 

iv 

874, 647 

Satnami 

... 

... 

... 


... 


SatparSya 

144 

1,100 

... 

III 

ii 

96 

Saukiyd Khun 

... 


... 

III 

i 

479 

Saungpa 

... 

... 





Saurashtri . 

... 


... 

IX 

ii 

447 

Sauria. 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

446 

Savara 

29 

102,039 

168,441 

TV 

... 

21, 217, 243 (L.). 

Sawain . - • 


•• 


VIII 

i 

241, 449, 468, 

541, 542. 

Sawara > 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

217 

S*aw-ko Karen . 



... 

... 



Sawn 



... 

... 


... 

Sawpana 

i 

j 

... 

... 




Scythian Ramily . 

... 


... 

IV ' 

... 

282 

Seku (1) • 

... 



- 

... 


Selon (2) 

... 

... 

... 



i 

Selung 

... 

... 


... 


... 

S‘em 





... 


Semi 

159 

26,400 

84,883 

Ill 

u 

193, 203, 222, 

246 (L.). 

S*en * . . • 

■ • * 

•f . 

... 

... 

... 


Sengima (1) 

... 


... 

Ill 

ii 

411 

Sengimi (2) 

185 


... 

III 

ii 

411 

Sengmai 

279 

1 

... 

III 

iii 

43,45 (L.). 

Senkadong . 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S‘en S*um . 



««• 





}iKMABK8. 


A form of tho Mirwap Bialecfc ^713) of Ka;}ftethanl 
(713) spoken in Sisliangarli « Kajpatsina). 

A Gips> lan£?tiaga fSoti, apokon principally in the 
Pan jab and the V. P. 

Reported to he a Kuchm (203j h\britl. 

A aatne aonaetimeii gisen to Malvi (7*10), q.v. 

A Gronp of dialects of Weatem Pabafl ^^814) spoken 
on both sides of the Satlaj in Kula and the Simla 
Hills iPanjab). The Census figures also inclnde 
those for the Knlu Group of dialects, 

A religious sect of Chamars numerous in Chhattisgarh. 
Henco sometimes used as a syronym for Chhattls- 
ga^ln (572). 

A dialect of Koch (142), s^Kiken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam) . 

Another nanie for Rangkas (78). 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Kung or Khunung spoken by 1,228 people in Putao 
District. 

Another name f of Pat*nu.U (S74>, used in the Madras 
Presidenc;) . 

Another name for Malto (307) . 

A Munda language, spoken in the North-East Hills of 
the Madras Presidency. 

A form of the Nortli- Western Dialect (483) of Lahnda 
(4io) , spoken in Attock (Panjab) . 

Another spelling of 8a vara, q,v. 

Reported in tho Burma Linguistic Son’ey as a form of 
Karen (SI) spoken by 1,788 people in the Toungoo 
District. The Burma Linguistic SnrA'ey spells the 
name Hsaw-ko. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 1,260 people in the Manglun East, 
Kortiiern Shan State, 

Reported in tho Burma Linguistic Surve^> as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palauug (4), spoken by 3,008 
people in Tavrnpeng Nortliern Shan State. 


Another spelling of Salon (1) , q.i\ 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Pakung (4),#].H)ken by 336 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 

An incorrect spelling of Salon (1), q.t. 

Kcportwl in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt ‘ Hsoni/ as an nndassed langu^e, prob- 
abl.N a form of Wa (5^, spoken by 215 people in the 
Keiigtung Southern Shan State. In the Cenina of 
1921, it IS spelt H^en, and is classed as a form of 
Wa. Cf* S‘eu S'nm. 

A Western Naga language of the Na^ Group of the 
Assam-Bunaese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. Spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). A 
correcteil List of Words will be found in Addenda 
Majors, pp. 203ff. 

8ec S'ena. 

Anotlier name for Bmpeo (183). 

Tho name of one of the dialects of Bmp^ (188). 

A Lai (278) language, spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). Closely related to Andxo (879) ondK^u 
(281). 

Reported in tlm Burma Linguistic Sarv^ey os a Naga 
language spoken by 2,000 people in Upper Chindwin. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey, where the 
name is spelt ‘Haen Hsum,* os aU unolaeaed 
language, probably a form of Wa (5), spoken by 
L865 people in the Keugtfing Soutlmm Shan State 
Of. S^em. 
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‘ to the 
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Volume. 

i 

j Part. 

Page. 

Eemaeks. 

•S^entung- 

... 

... 



... 


Exported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey, u liere the 
name is spelt ‘Hsentung,* as unclosed language 
spoken by 8,000 people (mcludiug speakers of 
specified clialects) in the Chin Hills. ^ 

Soo>B9.nkaT . 

414 

... 


vin 

ii 

522 

A forin of the Maiyg Dialect (411) of Kohistanl (4071 
spoken in the Indus Kohistan. ^ 

8eri .... 



... 

III 

iii 

59 

A form of Thado (207). 

Sgaw Karen 

Shaiyang 

$4 


863,282 

III 

i 

584 

Karen (81), spoke ij in many Districts of 
Buraia. See Burma Linguistic Survey. The peonle 
call themselves ' Pa-thi,* q,v. ^ ^ 

A form of Miri (124) , 

Shfklgno 

... 



III 

i 

72 

A name sometimes given tq BhOtia of Tibet or 
Tibetan (58) , 

Sham . 




III 

i 

.53 

A form of Bhotia of Ladakh or Ladakhi (61) . 

Sbam 

... 



11 


59, 198 

Another name for the Tai • Group of languages. See 
Tai. The word is the same as * Shin.* 

Sham Doan 




II 


193 

Another name for Alton (50), 

Sham Toxung 



... 

II 


64,167 

Another name for Tairong (65), q,v. 

Shan .... 

40 

200 

843,810 




A language of the Tai Group of the Siamese- CMnesc 
languages, spoken over tlie greater part of Burma 
and principally in the Shan States. There are a few 
speakers of the Aiton dialect (50) found in Assam 
ana these alone fell under the operations of this 
Survey. Accoi‘ding to the Burma Linguistic Siir\’ey 
the number of speakers in Burma is 918,995. *■ * 

Shan-Bama 

Shan> Big , , , 

... 


5 

... 

... 

... 

The Burmese name for Shans (49) long settled in 
Upper Burma. 

See Tai Long. 

Sban’Chisese 

Shandn or Shendn 

... 

... 


Ill 

iii 

55, 126 

The same as Shan-Tayok, j4s the speakers are 

Shans, not Chinese, the nanae » Chinese-Shau ' would 
be more appropriate. 

Another name for <?liin, q,v. 

ShSngale , . , 

- 

... 

474,878 




A form of Shan (49). 

Shangge 

182 


... 

III 

j : 

ii 

i 

; 193, 329, 840, 

1 345 (L.). 

An Kastorn Kaga language of the Xagu Group of the 

A6,sam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burmau 
languages, spoken beyond the North-Eastern Frontier 
oi Assam. 

Slianglthipo 

Shang-Yang-Sek or Bed 
Biang. 

... 



i 

1 

! 

1 ... 

.. 

llGpcrtecl to be a form of Pwo Karon '(86). Not men- 
tionod in the Burma Linguistic Survey. 

1 lU'purtecl in the Burma Linguistic Survev as a dialect 
, ol Yin <>i Biang (^.r.), spoken by 2,225 people in 
! tlio Southern Shan States. 

Shangyi 

Slian, Small , , 

... 


18,074 

... 

... 


A form of Shan (49). The same as Tai- Long, 

See I’ai Noi. 

Shan-Tayok 



23,473 


... 

... 

lieporteil in tho Kurrua Linguistic Surrey as a fonn t»f 
Sh.ln (19) spoken in Lower Cliindwhi, llhamo, and 
Ivuiha. The number of bpc.ikers is not stated. It is 
fcuul to bo ‘ markedly difioront from ordinary Shan.* 
See Tayok. 

Shan- too . . . 


... 


in 

ii ! 

500 

A Cliinoso name lor Kachin (203), j.r. 

Sliang-Vaiip-Lom, Yang- 
Wan-Ktm^ Yam-Liing, 
or Black ICiang. 


... 

... 



... 

Rep«»^C‘d in the Burma Linguistic Survey as .a dialcHjt 
ol Ym or Rian^, y.r., sj>okou In 25,474 people in tlio 
SoTrthoru Shan States. 

Sharjjft Bliotia . , 

Shokftfaiji ur Siikajaib . 

Shckhiu (1) 

ShekliiiT (2) . , 

ShekhiuN uti , , 

Sluntlaoj Sliamlu 

Bhcniang • . . 

Shichnlf , , , 

07 

738 

2506 

371 ' 

900 

4 88,017 

5,180 

5,720 

in 

ill 1 

VI 

V 

IX 

nr 

X 

i 

iii 

Ii 

il 

lii 

113, 143 (L.) 

193 

J19, 120 

1 1 

16,130,140 1 

55, 130 

466, 532 1 

(L.). 

A di.ihvt Bhdtia 167) &}>oken in Eastern Nepal, 

Dariilmg, and SilJKim (Bongul), 

Probably the stt'mo jls Hallfini (232). 

A iiHiTic giMMi lothe Awadhi <ft58) s])okon by Mnsal- 
man.s of the Ch.uiip.tran District (Bihar and Orissa). 

Annlhor name Tor dolah.) Boil (515), o.r. 

A form or the .Vl.lrw.ul Dialect (713) of B.lja&thani 
(/i2) spoken in Bikaner and North-lVest Jaipur 
States (Rajputana). 

Another name for Chin, q.i\ 

A Kuki-Chin language Hjmkou in the Chin HilW 

A ^rtlehah langnage of the ICaetorn Group of the 
E^ranian languagee. 

fS 


INBXX OF t<ANGUAGE-NAMXS.« 
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Number in 
Clasaifie^ 
List. 

|NTrjCBiii OF Sffakjeb 

j Tfasms ^SJLLT WITS xsr twk 
"* LiKsinsTrc Suetst. 


Language or Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
j Survoy, 

I According 
toihs 
Census oi 
1921. 

L. 

1 

1 

1 Part. 

} 

Pag®. 

' EsMascs. 

Shikari 

• 

1 

1 

- 




A Gipsy language reported in tbo 1891 C. P. Csnsus 
Eeport. Not identified. 

SliUc'Shinaiium 

‘ 

... 

1 

... 

Ill 

iii 

59 

A form of Thido (207), f.v. 

ShimpI 

• 


... 


... 

1 ... 

... 

A name Marathi (455) used in Hydexal^. 

Shi^ 


i 391 


28,482 

vm 

ii 

2, 3,10 (L,),183 
(compared 
with Khotvar), 
149, 150, 224 
(L.), 251 (com- 
pared with 
Kashmiri). 

A l^guag® of the Dard Group of the Dardic or 
Pi&Lcba Iw^ages, spoken in Gilgit and the n^h- 
bourhood. For a corrected aocouat of Gilgitl Shina, 
with a specimen, see Addenda Majors, pp. 398ff, 

Shiagpraw . 

- 







: A vai'iant prouunciatioa of Chingpftw, 

Shingsol 

• 

... 



III 

iii 

59 

A form of Tliado (207), g.c. 

Shiopuri 

• 




IX 

!i 

31, 316 

5 Anotlisr name for Sipari i,752), ^.r. 

^Iranl 

• 

3o7 



X 

‘ ... 

112 

A form of the South-Western Dialect !,348; of Pa?bto 
(337), spoken in Balnchistan. 

Sht-zang 





III 

iii 

73 

Another name for Siyin {318) , g'.r. 

She . 





III 

iii 

3. 381 

Another name for Khyang (256), j.v. 

Shoa , 


... 



III 

iii 

381 

Another name for Khyang or Sh6 (256), g.e. 





... 



... 

See Solaga. 

Shomwang . 


... 

• •9 


III 

i 

584 

A form of Miri (124j . 

Slionahe 





III 

iii 

116, 160 (L.) 

A form of Lai (219) . 

Shoa . 





III 

ill 

331 

Another name for Khyang or Shd (256), g^.o. 

Shu 




... 

... 

... 


One of the names by which the Pwo Karens (35) call 
themselves. 

Shunkla or Taslion 


216 

il,213 

20,754 

Ill 

iii 

107 

A Central Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Aseam-Barzaese Branch of the Tib^iO-Burmazi 
languages, spoken in the Chin Hills. Also reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken, un£r the 
name of Taslion, by 340 people on the Chin Hills 
border. 

Shunkla or Tashon, 
dard. 

Stan- 

217 

39,215 

10,709 

III 

iii 

107 

• 

Shweli Shau 



i 

i 

... 



... 

A foria of Sh&ngale, g-.e. 

Shyu . 


... 


... 

Ill 

iii 

831 

Another name for Khyang or Shd (256), 

Siamese 


! 45 


8,744 




A language of the Siamese-Chinese Sub- Family of the 
Tib^o-Chineso Family. Its pro^r home is in Siam, 
but it is also spoken in Burma. It is repori^ in the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 10,269 people 
in Eastern Burma, from, the Shan States southwards 
to Merge i. 

Siamese-Chinese 

Family. 

Sub- 

... 

4,205 

936,335 

II 

... 

58 

Most of the Indian sjieakers of this Sub- Family of the 
Tibeto-Chinese Family belong to Burma, which was 
not subject to the operations of this Survey. 

Si-hia 

* ' 


... 





An ancient, long extinct, Tibeto-Burman language, of 
which fragments still sarvive in literature. It is 
mmitioned by Marco Polo a« spoken in Tangnt. 
See B. Laufer, ‘The Si-hia Language,* in 
yac, 2* S4rie, Vol. xvii. No. 1, Mats, 1916. 

Sijabu 


... 

... 

- 

... 

- 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of ‘ Hindi * spoken in Khandesh. 

SikalgSrl 

• 

872 

25 

... 

XI 

... 

S, 5, 6, 167 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken in Belganm (Bombay), 
AJbo callwi ‘Mishra.* Sec 1921 Bombay Census 
Report, Appendix B, p. vi. 

Sikarwayi . 

• 

596 

127,000 

... 

IX 

i 

70,300 

A f(wm of the Braj BhAklia Diadeot (592) of Western 
Hindi (581) spoken in Gwalior State. 

Sikhoria 

. 

*•» 

... 

... 

IT 

... 

107 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19). 

Sikhl . . . 

• 


... 

... 

... 

>• 

... 

A name for Panjabi (632) mentioned in the 1891 
Hy^rabad Census Report. 

Sikkim Bhdti& . 

, 


... 

... 

... 

■v*. 


See Bhotia of Sikkim (68), 

Siata and Hulnng: 

. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

, ... 

See Mulung and Sima. 

Simi . 

. 

160 

... 

... 

Ill' 

il 

2^ 

A dialect of Soma (159), 

Simla Siraji 

"" ' ' ^ — 

* 

324 

28,83S 

... 

... 

... 


See Sirnji of Simla (824) . 
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Lauproage or Dialect. 


NtIMBEB. OB SrEAKEHS, 


Number in 
Class! bed 
List. 


Sind Baloclii 

Sindhl 

Sindhi, Standard . 
Singhalese . 

Singhalese, Standard 
Singli or Erhga 
Singi)ho 

Sitt-htnft. Miipauk . 
S'mUin 

Sdnlong . » 


1 


According 
to the 
Lingvilstic 
Snrvcy. 


i 


369 


4 it> 


44(5 

499 


500 


205 


145,790 


3,009,470 


1,375,636 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Whehe deaxt with m the 
Linguistic Sub vet. 


I'olume. 


3,371,708 


3.437 


1,920 


Remarks, 


Part. 


VIII 


VIII 


IV 

III 


Page. 


413, 428. 

(L.). 


435 


I 

Sinsin 



... 

... 

SiparT 

752 

48,000 

... 

IX 

SlrScbali 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Siraiki or Siraiki . 


... 

... 

VIII 

Siraiki Hindki or Siraiki 
Lahnda 

429 

104,875 


VIII 

Siraiki Sindhl . • 

447 

1,112,926 

... 

VIII 

Siraji . , , 



... 

IX 

Siraji, Inner 

834 

20,651 


IX 

Siraji of poda 

404 1 

14,732 


VIII 

1 

Siraji of Mandi . 


... 

... 


. Siraji of Simla . 

824 

28,883 

... 

IX 

Siraji, Outer 

831 

20,000 

... 

IX 

Strait 

802 

12,481 

.. 

IX 

SlrSwalt • . . 

... 


... 


Siripurift • <« 

641 

608,623 

... 

V 

StmiMin 

81$ 

J 

124^2 

... 

TX 


1, 5, 14 (Gram- 
mar). 


9, 214 (L.) 


148, 153 
499,505,519 (L.) 


31,216 


A mixed form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Baldchl 
(361) spoken in Sind. The Survey figures include 
tliose for the BaloebT spoken in Las Bela and in 
Bahawalpar. 

A language of the North-Westersi Group of ‘the Outer 
Sub- Branch of the Indo-Ar_;,an languages, spoken in 
Sind and Cutch. 

Another name for Vichdli (446) , gr.r. 

A language of the Southern Group of the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It is not dealt 
with in this Survey. 

Not dealt with in this Survey, 

A form of Korwa (25). 

A dialect of Kachiii (203) spoken in Assam. The 
figures of the 1911 Census are included in those for 
Chingpaw. 

A form of Karenni (40), j.r. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as & form 
of Wa (5), spoketi by 4,352 people in the Manglun 
East, Northern Shan State. In that Survey, the 
name is spelt ‘ Hsinlam.* 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, — where the 
name is spelt ' Hainleng,*— as a form of Wa (5) 
spoken by 2,538 people in the Manglun East, North- 
ern Shan State. 

A dialect of Karen (31), reported in the Linguistic 
Survey of Burma as spoken in Karenni. Tlie number 
of 8j>eakers is not there mentioned. 


A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of Kaja- 
sthant (712) spoken in Gwalior State. 


9, 240, 359 

9,138,140 
593 

669,688,705 (L.) 


233, 234, 433, 
489 (L.). 


649,593,629 (L.) 
647 


iv ! 110,246 


iv 


19, 119, 180, 854 

(I*-). 

874, 456, 630 (L.) 


Incorrect for SSrachbli (826) , q,t\ 


Literally, t!iO language of the Sir6, or country 
up-str^m. Hence ns^ to designate the two follow- 
ing languages, both spoken in Upper Sind. 

A form of the Multanl Dialect (426) of Lalmda (415) 
spoken in Upx>er Sind. The word * Siraikl * is also 
spelt ‘ Siraiki.’ 

A dialect of Sindhi (‘445) spoken in Upper Sind. The 
word * Siraiki ’ is also spelt “ Siraiki.’ 

I The word ‘ Siraj ’ means ‘ the Kingdom of Siva,* and 
hence any mountainous country. It thus follows that 
‘Sirajl* is used to indicate sevoial dialects &i>oken in 
different rugge<l hill traetK. 

One of tim Kulu Group of Dialects (832) of Western 
Pahayl (814) spokon in Kuiu (Fanjab), The Census 
figures also include those for Outer^ Siraji (881) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for Sainji (835) of the 
Kulu Group. 

A dialect of Kashmiri (3911) spoken in Janmm State 
(Fan jab) . 

See MandSali Fahafi or Maudi Siraji (839) . 

A form of tlio KiSfcbali Dialect (821) of Western 
Fahafi (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Pan jab). 

One of the Satlaj Group of Diale<its (829) of Western 
Pahar‘ (814) spoken in Kulu, on the north bank of 
the Satlaj. The Census figures also iiiclade those for 
Inner Siraji (884) and Sainji (835), both of the 
Kulu Group (832). 

A form of the Kemauni Dialect (7S5) of Central 
Pahafi (784) spoken in Aimora (U. P.). 

Another name for Slrali (802), ^.r. 

A form of the Northern Dialect (580) uf l^ngali (529) 
«p-}ken in Eastern Purnea (Bihar and Orisea). 

A dialect of Western l>ah&?i (814) »pok«a in Sinmnr 
State (Paujotb). 

— — — 



INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


1 

Lang cage or Dialect. 

'1 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

Number or 

SuEiKEES 

Where bea.x.t with ijx the 
Linguistic Surtet. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Sirohl 

726 

179,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

17,87,90 

Bhdht, Standard . 

727 

171,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

90 

Siryall ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Bittn . 

2596 


3,918 

... 

... 

... 

Siyilglrl ' . 

705 

120 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 174,197 




XI 

... 

2 

Si-yang 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

73 

SSyin .... 

213 

1 ,W0 

3,143 

III 

iii 

2,59,73,83 (L.) ! 

1 

Small Shan 

... 


... 

... 


! 

... 1 

^6cM 

830 

18,893 

... 

IX 

iv 

647,663 (L.) 

Solaga or Sholc^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-Sokfce .... 

212 

9,005 

30,633 

Ill 

iii 

2, 69, 72 1 

I 

1 

i 


Sdnaxflkha . 

SoBg^bu 
Soi^loiig 4 

Soproma or NIga . 

S&ra<rbSU . « 

Sdiatbi 

Sdwyall 

SSriyall Gorkhali , 
Soathern Ohin 


S 00 them (luda-Aryan) 
Group. 


SSoutliern Namsaiig 
Bouth-Westem Pafijtd 


208,566 


107 

u 52, 273, 273 


R2UX%ZB, 


A form of the Mirwaj t Dialect (713) of Kajasthlat 
(712), ^oken in SirdhI (Rajputana). It has two 
saVvarioti^— Abu Lok-ki Bdli (728) aud Si«^*'kl 
Boll ^29) — ^besidfts the Standard, qq.f'. 


Another spelling of SiraH (602), g.r. 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in Kyankpyn (Burma) , 
A dialect of BhiU (677), spoken in Midnapur (Bengal), 

I Another name for Siyin (213). 


• the AsMim- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- Barman 
1 langnagM. Aceording to the Burma Linguistic Snr- 
1 voy, it is spoken by 3,160 people in the Chin Hills, 

I See Tai Koi. 

One of the Satlaj Group (829) of dialeeta of Western 
Pabari (814), spoken on the south bank of the Satlaj 
in the Simla Hills (Panjah). 

Another name for Tamil (285). Properly the name of 
a Madras forest tribe speaking that language. 

I A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Aflsam-Burmese Bi’anch of the Xlbeto^ Barman 
languages. According to the Burma Lingniatie Sur- 
vey, it is spoken by 21,100 people in the Chin Hills, 

Bejmrted iu the Burma LiuguisHc Survey as probably 
a Wa (5) language, bpoken by 466 people in the 
Kengtiing Southern Shan State. 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Kdda (19). 


2,428 

783,000 

19,866 


ii 32, 273 273 A. form of the Maivi Dialect (760) of Hajasthani (7X2) 
* spoken in Jhalawar (Rajputana) and in Western 

Malwa. 

li 416 A form of Kahni (187) spoken in Manipur State 

(Assam), 

Beportedin the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 830 people in the Manglnn East, 
Northern Shan State. 

u 193 431 480 ANSga-Kuki language of the Naga Group of the 

njv * Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 

guages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam). *It may 
with equ^ propriety be classed as belonging to tim 
Western Naga Sub-Group. 

Am A form of the KiSthali Dialect <821) of Western 

(L.l. ’ Paharl (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjab). 

55 Aar A form of the Kathiyawaijl Dialect (666) of GnjaritI 


iv 1X0, 238, 854 

(L.). 

iv 19, 238 


iii i 3, 8, 329 


18,011,948 118,797,831 


676,402 ; 


Spiti Bh5^ 
Silnagariya . 

Stieng . 


831 

7, 11, 65fr. 


A form of the Kathiyawaijl Dialect (666) of GnjaritI 
(652) spoken in Kathiawar (Bombay) . 

A form of the Kumaunl Dialect (786) of Central 
Pahayl (784) spoken in Almora (0. P.) . 

A f orm of Khas-knra, Eastern Paliarl, or Naipali (781) 
spoken by Nepalese settlers in Knmaun (U, P.). 

A Sub-Group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
Barmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 
Most of the languages of this Sub-Group belong to 
Burma, and were not subject to the operations of this 
Survey, According to the Borma LingnisHc Survey, 
in that Province, there are 84,173 spe^ers of Chin, 
most of whom appear to fall under this Sub-Group. 

A group of languages belonging to the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It includes 
two languages,— Marathi (456) and Singhalese (499), 
of which only the first is dealt with in this Survey. 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (173), q.v, 

* A dialect of Pashto (337) , spoken in the south-weft of 
j the Pashto-speaking tract* 


i See BhoHa. of Spiti. 

381 288 355 ^ A farm of tha Gai-hwili DMect 

' ; pahari (784), spoken m Garbwal (U. P.). 

r I A Mon-Khmer language spoken in Indo-China. 
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i 

^Kttmbee or Speakebs. 

WHKBE I>HAX.T WITS E? THE 
LrKGSisxic ScEVEr. 


Language or Pialect, 

^Number in i 
Classified 
List. 

Accoxding 
to the 
Lingnistie 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Tolume. 

Part. 

Page. 

X^ESABSS. 

Snda . . • • 


... 

... 

... 



A name given to the Oriya (502) spoken the Sudas 

of Atlimallik State (Orissa). 

Sndir .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gomantaki, i.e. Kdnkaigi (494). See the next. 

Sndra * 






>«« 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eeport as a form 
of Marathi (455). Tins and the pieceding are the 
dialeets spoken by the Sudir or Shudra caste. See 
1921 Report, App. JB, p. vi. 

Snkal! 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A Gipsy language reported to be spoken in Mygoie. 

SnkeU . « 

S40 

62,184 

... 

IX 

iv 

715, 757 

One of the Mandi Group of dialects (836) of Western 
Pahap (814) spoken in Snket State (Punjab). 

Sulaim^l . 

... 


... 


... 

... 

A name sometimes used for Eastern Balochi (865). 

Sun^i 

... 

... 

... 

yii 

... 

381 

A form of HaPln (490). 

Sunnwar , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

198, 254 (L.). 

Another name for Sunwar (113), g.v. 

Suuwar . . 

113 

0,366 

4,132 

HI 

i 

m, 180, 198 

A Non-Pronominalized Himalayan language of the 
Tibeto- Himalayan Brandi of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is spoken in Eastern Nex^al, Darji- 
ling, and Sikkim State (Bengal). Cf, the preceding. 

6ar*fc! . 

657 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

382,460 (L.). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in Surat (Bombay). 

Snrgnjia 

574 

384,546 

... 

VI 

... 

24, 212 

A form of the Chhattisgarhi Dialect (572) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), spoken in the Korea, Sarguja, Udaipur, 
and Jashpur States of Chota Nagpur. ^ 

Starlcbn|i , , , 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda Minora 
to page 613. 

A dialect of Kochi (828). 

Swat Dialect , 

342 

... 

... 

X 

... 

86 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (838) of Paahtd 
(837) spoken in S-wat. 

Sylhefctia 

548 

906,221 

... 

V 

i 

202, 221, 224, 
855 (L.). 

A form of tlie Eastern Dialect (545) of Bengali (629) 
sx)oken in East Sylhet and in Cacbar (Assam). 

Syloo . . . , 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

127 

Another spelling of Sailo, g,t>. 

Synteng or Puar , 

11 

61,740 


II 

... 

4, 24, SS (L.). 

A dialect of KhSsi (8), spoken in the Khaai and Jaintia 
Hills (Assam), 

Szi, Xsi| ox Ate! • . 

2G1 

... 

6,668 


... 


Formerly regarded as a Kachin- Burma Hybrid, g e., 
but no^y provisionally classed as a language of the 
Burma Group. 

Szi Lepai 

f 

... 

... 

III 

III 

ii 

iii 

502 

882 

The same as Szi, g'.r- 

Ta-Ang 

1 

... 

i 

- 

- 

i 

Eo 3 )oi-ted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a fom of 
Palaurig (4) 8i>oken in the Ruby Mines District. The 
nurabor of speakers is not stated. 

Tabaing . ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Zaycin (41;, tj.u. 

Tabara 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Karenbyu (33), q,v. 

Tabaung , 

... 



... 

... 


lioX)orted in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classed language sjioken by u few people in the Loi 
Long Southern Shan State. 

Tabil .... 

... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as another 
name for Tamil (286) . 

Tablcng 


... 

... 

in 


198, S29, 331 

Another name for Angwanku (173). 

Tadavi . , 







Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eeport as a Bhil 
language sxujkon in Kbaiidosh. Qf. Tawadi. The 
language is Bhlli (677) with a Hindoefcuni (682) 
mixtuTf, os the speakers arc Mur-olnoans. See 1921 
Bombay Report, Ajip. B, p, vi. 

T'tuio' Tadoi 


... 


III ^ 

iii 

69 

Other sxiellingR of Thado ^207), y.v. 

Tagatl 


... 




... 

Eox)arteKi in the 1891 Bombay Census Eoxiort os a form 
of Pashto (837) in'Kliandosb. 

Tai-AMn « 




... 

... 1 


The Shun name for Shangale, g,v. 

Tai-Ciiaung . 


... 

... 

... 

i 

... 

1 

A form of Shiingalc, q.t\ 

Tai Ciroii^) . , 

1 

4,205 

926,335 

ii 

i 


' 59, G7 

AGroupoftho Sianieso*(ylunQso'limgnages, including 
Siamoae (45), LU (101, Khhii (47), Shan ^49), Ahom 
(5T), and Khamti (52). Most of the languages of 
this Gtoui> arc spoken in Bnnna, which w'as not nub- 
jeet to the o)>cintionB of this Survey. 
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Language or Dialect. 


NtTMBlB OF SFSACtSS.I 


jSramber in] 
ClaaalEed 
List. 


Xal'fCbawng} Tai^Kbc , 
TftMxem 

Tai-W ( 1 ) 

Tai-Loi ( 2 > 

Tai-Dong 

Xai<Man 
Tai-Nawng . 

T»i-No 

Tai-Noi 


Tai-On 

Tai-roiig 

Taia • 

TaLankarl . 

TSikpJi 

Talaiug 

T*alalzig-Kalasi • . 

Talaing'Kajin 

Talok 

Taitmti - • • 

Tanjang Bhotia 
Taii»ar - 

Xainarm(lt 

Tamana (2) or Pi^ch 
Parganirl. 

Tamil 

Tamil, Standarii 
Tamil* 

Tamln 
TamullaB 
Tamoria 
Tamitt 

Taneagaari . 

Trmgltlml 


TlBgklml Proper • 
Tkngair or Kwinpang 

Vaagutam 

TWKai 


According j 
to the i 
Linguistic ’ 
Survey. > 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


WXXBX 2 >XAIT WrTH US' tis* 

LuffsiriSTio SnBTx-r. 


Yolulne. 


18,074 


150 I 


2696 


385 


15,272,856 


18,779,577 


286 ;i5, 207,256 


193 


! 


199 

277a 


26,000 


25,000 


02 


24,170 


24,170 


II 


HI 


IX 

XI 


Part. 


III 

IV 
V 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III 

IV 


HI 


III 


Page. 


64, 167, 315 (L.) 


6X3 


188 

2 


£x If ABES. 


ShSn names for Shin Tayok, g'.r. Sc® Khe. 

A Tai language reported In the 1981 Barma Censes 
Keport. Cf. Lena. 

A form of Shan (49 1 , reports in the Banna Linguistie 
Sun> ey as spoken by 20,991 people in the Sham States* 

A Mon-Khmer dialect akin to Wa (5) spoken in the 
Kriigtung Sontbern Slian State. 

The Shan (49) camo for Shan^gyi or ‘ Big Shan.* Se 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, I, j, 195. Cf. Tairong. 

The Shiui name for Shan-Bama, g.e. 

The Shan name for loUia (268), q,n. 

The ShaD name for Sbfi.ii-Tayok, q.v. See the next. 

Reported as * Small Shan * in the Barma Lmgaistic 
Survey. In that Sarve;y, Tai-No, as distinct from 
* Small Shan,’ is reported as spoken by 6,084 people 
in the Shan States. See Gazetteer of Upper Bamus 
1, 5, 195. 

Another spelling of * Tai-Awjj,* q,v. 

A dialect of Kbamtt (52) , spoken in Asaaxn. 'Hie nam® 
is the Khamtl form of Tai-Long, q.v. It ia alaa 
called Tarung or Sham Tnrung, 

Another name for Digaru Mialimi. See Mishmi (126)» 

Anoihmr name fox Pat*dhl < 


189 

94 

140, 14C, lec 

286, 298, 646 (L.)j 
28G, 298 
29S 

193, 329, 881 
7, cf 178 


1 


481. 463, 480 (L.) 


14 


A form of Bhotia of Tibet (58) spoken in Kaatem 
Tibet. 

The Burmese name for Hon (3), q.v. 

A Karen language, reported in the 1921 Burma 
Cenana Report aa spoken in Yam^tbin. 

Another name for Pwo Karen (85), q.v. 

See Tayok, 

Reported in the Burma Lingxnstic Survey aa an ua- 
classed language (probably Kuki-Chin) spoken by 
1,350 people in Upper Chindwin. 

Another name for Mnmu (112) , q.c. 

Another name for the preceding. 

A form of Bhumij (17), gf.e. 

A form of Eastern Mi^hi (518), see Magahi, Eastern. 


A language of the uraviv* Group of the Dravidma 
languages, spoken in South- SUwt and South Haniras. 

Another spelling of Tamil (885) , q.v. 

Another name for Chingxnegnu (174), j.r. 

A name used by Hodgson fur the langoages. 

The same as Tamaria (1), q.v. 

A Madias nfime for Baniatl (771), q.v. 

Said to be the same aa Tavoyan (270), q.v, 

A Naga-Kriki language, spoken ht* Manipur State 
(Assam^, and (accordi^ to the Burma Linguiatie 
Survey) also by 5,500 people in Upx>®r Chindwltn. A 
corrected Lift of Words will be found in Addenda 
Hajora, pp. 316ff. 

The principal dialect of Tangkhul (IBS), q.v. 

A Lolo-Mos‘o UnguAgr spoken in Pucao {Burma) 
outside tike Census area. 

An old name foar Bhdtia of Ttbofc or Tibetan (58). 

Beported in the Bttmm Sutray ^ a fom 

the Pale Dialect of PaUnng (4), spoken by 3,6 
people in Tawnpeng Northern State* 


IvF 


508 


APPENDIX III. 



Tk 

OP SpEAKSES. 

Where deai.t 
L iyGT'lSTI 

WITH nr THIS ' 
C ■ 


or Dialect. 

JJamber in 
Classified 
List. 

1 

According | 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of ' 
1921. ! 

Vfdomo. 

J 

Part. 

Page. 

Revtases. 

Tttpong 



i 

... 

... 

[ 

Hoportod in tbe Banna Lingnistic Survey a^i an nn- 
classed langaago spoken by 5,600 people Gnclnding 
speakers aho of Ngoni and Bwelkwa} in the Chin 
Hills. 

T»r , - • . 



... 

IV 


• 33 

Apparently a name nsocl in Bonai State (Orissa) for 
Santali rio). ry*. Thai. 

T&raa 


... 

I 




The language of a small Old Ruki clan in Manipur 
State It !•> closely allied Co Lushei (224), 

Taren oi Tarenc: . 


... 


III 

lii 

* 382 
! 

Another u.imo for Maingjha (260), ^.v, 

Tarimuki or Giiisiun 

G7Q 

1,009 


IX 

XI 

il 

325, 153, 161 

1 do. 

:l 2 

A dialect of <Jnjarfiti (652) nsetl by a wandering tribe 
of bhicksiniths. 

Tarino or Clialg-ari 

350 



X 


i 112 

! 

A form of the South- VVestom Dialect (518j of Paslitd 
^337) spoken in Bidnchistan. 

TardSr 




III 

i 

1 613 

Another n.inio for Dig.irn Mislmii. See Mishmi 1^126). 

Tarok 

... 





' 

See Ta\ ok. 

Taru 



... 

! 

... 

... 

A form of Kai enni { lOl, q.v. 

Tiirn 

... 




... 

... 

The name b\ ahicli tlie TuuDgyo (2671 people call 
tlicinsoUc''. 

Taslion . . 


... 


in 

lii 

107 

Another name for Slmiikla (216), q'.c. 

Tasinabazi . . 

... 1 

... 

... 

XI 


12 X 

A form of hinil hS67i. 

Tankto or Taato . . j 


... 

••• • 

in 

ill 

73 

A Manipnr name for Siyin i213), Q.r, 

latiTigbu . . . 1 

j 

... 

... 


... 

... 


j Roporto<l in the Bnruia Linguistic Survey a« an 1111 -. 
j clap<;od hinirnago spoken by 210 pO()])lo'iu Northern 
Artikan 

j 

Tatmghln or Tnnghln . 


... 

! 

... 


1 

gliost-naino of a non-evistent langn igo, founded on a 

1 iiiispiMnt or ini-ro.uUng of the imnio *Tanngthu * ''3Gj, 
i g.r. 

Taimg-sm . 



' 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

j i’c]mrto<l in the Bnrm.a Linguistic Survey ns a nick- 
] name giion by Bunnans to a \arioty of Chin spoken 
j in the Magwo District. The nninbor of speakers is 
! biiid to bo tew. 

Tacngtfea 

j 



6,253 

in 

ill 

' 330, 300 (L.^ 

A 8 onthern Chin language of the ICuki-Clnn {Jrmip of 
tlio Ass'iiii-Bunnose Hninch of tl»o Tiboto-Burman 

L liingtiages. According to tho Hnnna Linguistic 
fJurwy, it is spoken by 9,713 pcjiplc in Pnkokkn 

1 District. The speakers call thomsches ‘ Koug-tu.’ 

TftungSha . 

ZG 

... 

210,535 

1 




Reported in the Burma Linguistic 8 nr\ey as a dialect 
ot Karon (31), 8 ]iokon by 198,10!) people in Thatdn, 
Amherst, Karenni, tho Southern Shan States, and 
the noighbourhoo<l. 

Ta^ngyo 

2G7 


I 22,633 

lU 

iii 

i 

3SO 

1 RoiHirt^’d in tho Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 

1 by 26,884 peo^do in Meiktil i and tho Southern Shan 
States. It is a dialect of Burmese. The speakers 

1 eall then^ selves ’■Ijr’u.’ 

Tftnte or Taakte . 

... 

1 

] 


111 

i 

j 

' 73 

1 

[j The Manijuir n.imo for Si^\iu (213), g-.r, 

Tavoyan 

270 

t 

131,748 

m 

I 

( m 

I 

j A dialect of Burmese spoken in Amhewt, Tavoy, end 
» Mergni. It is closely connected with In^ja" (268), 

7.C. 

Tawttdi . • 

ill* 


... 

' 


... 

Kepttrtcil in the ISOl Bombay Consns Report as a form 
of Maiathi (155^, spoken in Khnntiesh. Probably 
the same aa Tada'% i. f/.r* See 1931 Report, A pp. B, 
p. \i. 

Tawargafld 

• *» 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An( 7 thor spellingof TSwargaphi, i.c. Bhadanri (619), q.v. 

Tawbya Raxan 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ko])ort3d in the Butina Linguistic Survey as a form 
ot Karen (31), spoken by 646 peo'i.lo in Toungoo 
District. 

Tawbawng , , » 

205a 

... 


... 

... 

... 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Putao, 

Tawngina . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Repiortcd in the Burma Linguistic Purvey as a form of 
Palaanu (4) spoken by 221 people in the Xorthenr 
Shan States* 

Tttwtbu 

... 

«•» 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I.q, Taungibu <3C), 7 , 0 . 

Tawyan 

... 


... 

HI 

iii 

107 

A form of Shankln (2J6) 

Tayeiig 

... 


I 

... 

... 

... 

A fo‘’m of Karcnbyn (31), q.o. 
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M9 



Xamhos in 
Cl.isBified 
List. 

KtrifiBSB OF Spsaxkbs. 

WhBBS 2>2AIT with DT TJDI 1 
Lrsr&insTic SumTwr. ' 


T^Tjfirnajro or Dialect. 

According- 
to the 
Lingnistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

Volume. 

3E*art. 


Bxkavss. 

Tayrng" 

... 



Ill 

i 1 

613 

Anether name for Digiru Mithmi. See Miehmi (188). 

Tft\ok 



... 


... 

... 

A Bnrmese word for Chinese, also spelt Tarok and 
Telok. Cy. Anya Teyok, Momyln Tayok, and Shin 
Tayol. 

Tehri or Gangapariya . 

813 

240,281 

*:* 

IK 

iv 

Sa), 848,855 (L.) 

A form of the Garhwall Dialect (8CH) of Central 
FahSfl (784), <?poken in Tefari Garhwal (U. P.). 

TokfUM 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Heported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eapori a» 
a form, of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Tolintra 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

376 

Another name for Telngu (819), y.r. 

Telnga 

Tolniin, Standard . 

319 

330 

19,788,901 

19,735,840 

23,601,492 

IV 

IV 


286, 576, 649 

(Ii.). 

286, 576 

A member of the Andhra Group of the Dravidian 
languages, spoken in Madras, the Nizam *s Dominioiw, 
and parts of Mysore, tho Central Provinces, and 
‘ Berar. 

Teninlic . • 



... 


... 

... 

Deported in tlio 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of MaraUiI f455». 

Tenao 

... 1 



III 

i 

573 

Another name for Aka (132) . 

TGOcrima . • 

135 

26,900 


in 

ii 

204, 205, 246 
(Ii.). 

A dialect of Anganii Nit ga (154), spoken in tho Nag* 
Hills (Ass.araj . 

Nngi fD - 

•• 



III 

ii 

265, 290 

A name sometimes nrongly gi%en to Ao (166). 

Teagsa NMg& (2) . 

170 



111 

ii 

103, 265, 290, 
294 (L.). 

A Central Nilg.i language of the Xaga Group of the 
Affsam-Burm'eso Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken beyond tho North-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 

Tenngu • • * 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

570 

Another spelling of Telngu (819). 

ThJido or Tludo-pao 

207 

31,437 

33,258 

III 

Hi 

2. 10 {Compara- 
tiv'O Tocab.), 
59, 88 CL.). 

A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 
of the Assam-Banncs® Branch of the Tibeto-Bunooen 
languages, spoken in Manipur, the Naga Hills, 
Cachar, and bylhet (Assam). According to th^ 
Bnrm.a Linguistic Survey., it is also spoken by 5,080 
people in the Chin Hills and Upper Chindwin. 

Thai or Thaiy 

... 

... 

... 

ii 

... 

59 

The Siamese form of the word ‘ Tai.* In Burma spelt 
Htsi. 

'rii.ik'rl 

465 

1 25,405 

... 

YII 

... 

61, 63. 109 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455) spoken by Thakurs of Kqlaba and 
Nasik (Bombay). 

Thakdrl 


i 

... 


... 


Reported in tho 1891 Bombay Census Report as s 
form of Gujarati fG52). Not identified. 

Thrik«:ya . . 

110 


... 

HI 

i 

399, 406 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto- Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnatr 
languages, sxK>ken in Nepal, Its classification is 
doubtful. 

Thall (1) or Jatkl 

432 

759,210 

... 

VIII 

i 

239, 240, 381, 
413 (L.). 

A dialect of Lahnda (415), epoten in the Tha|, soutb 
of the Salt Range (Punjab). 

Than (2) . . • 

733 1 

i 

i 480,900 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 109, 304 (L.) 

A form of tho Matwaju Diidoct (713) of Rajasthani 
(712), spoken in the Thai of West Marwar (Eaj- 
putana). 

Thain 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Tlie name by which the Baoris (681) and Stsw (871) 
of the Pan jab call tliemselves. 

ThalSchp •. 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

i 

341, 280, 381, 
383, 398. 

Another name for the Thali Dialect (432) of Lahnda 
(415) spoken in Jhang. 

Thami 

84 

100 

123 

in 

i 

177, 274, 280 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto- Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, mainly 'spoken in Nopal, but also found 
in Sikkim, Darjiling and the neighbourhood 
(Bengal). 

ThamiiU 

TIia-Mo 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 


A name for Korava (287) used in Coorg. 

A form of Wa (5) reported in the Burma Tdnguistin 
Surrey, where the name is spelt ‘ Hta-Mo,’ as spoken 
by 9,318 people in the Manglun East, Northetn 
Shan State. 

Tliangsa 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt " Htangsa/ as a form of f ^ 

Khunnng (277a), spoken by 

Putao District. Ptobah^ tbo tame as Taugiir <377a). 

Thaote 

... 

... 

... 


... 


X* 

Another name for Siviu (218>» g.v. 
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ItAitgfiago oar Dialect. < 
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I 

ccozding A 
to the 

iingaistic C 
Survey, j 

ccording 
to the y 

ensus of 
1921, 

olume. 1 

■HfeSt, 


Ubmakes. 



! 



• 

A 

L name frequently used in Ea.stern India as a general 
designation for any caste or tribal dialect. 





IV 

3 

JO I 

n Banknra (Bengal; and Morbhauj (Orissa) it U 
specifically nsetl to indicate Santall (16). CJ', Tar. 

Tlsir and Parkar, Guj- 
arati Qt, 




TX 

ii i 

33tl 


Tharell or Dliitkt 

44S 



vni 

i 1 

9, 10, 142 ^ 

A. dialect of Sindht f 145) spoken in ti»e Sind-Baj- 
pntana Desert. It I-* u mixture of Mcrwufl (,713’) and 
Sindht, and the Survey figures for it are included 
under Marwari. 

?Jhswr6chi . 

... 




... 1 


Another name for the Klrnl (827) spoken in Taroch. 

Vh&rii 



1 

1 

1 

V 

ii 

311 

The name of a 'wild tribe of tbe Nepal Turai, which 
usually speaks a broken fttnn of tlse speech of its 
Ar\au ueiglt boars. 





IX 

i 

319 

Thus, we have it ufoil as a \\ nenym for Bliuksa, a 
mcngrel form of Braj Bliakhil (502) spoken in 
Natni Tnl (IT. P.). 





vx 


121 

Tburii Awadla!, a uiongrel form of Awadht (558) 
s|M>ken in Klieri (U. P.). 


528 

39,700 


V 

i: 

42,44, 300,311, 
329 (L.). 

Thurfi Bhojparl, a form of Bhojpurl (519) spoken in 
Chantp.truti (Bihar and Orissa) and the north- 
east of the IT, P. 


r»12 

2,300 


V 

It 

86, 311 

Tharu Mnithill, ii furiii of Maitlnlt (5<17) s|H>ken in 
the north of Piirnoa (Bihar and Orissa). 

Thebdr Bkadd 



,, 

in 

i 

430 

Another uaitio for Kanaori (77). 

Theioba^ 

... 





... 

The Burmese pronunciation of ‘ Chlngpaw ’ {20l(), j.t?. 

^ei. That, or i^ak 

284 


S14 

III 

i 

1 

ni 

329 

Pormeily classed as a 8ontheru Chin language of the 
Knki-Chin Group of the A8«ini-Buruie.so Braiich of 
the Tibeto-Buriiiau languages. According to tlie 
Barmii Linguistic Surs'oy, it is spoken by 451 people 
itt Ak;\ab. The Census groups it as h member of the 
Sak (Lui) Group, and not os Kuki-Cbin. 

Ihetta 




ni 

iii 

115 

A form of Lai (219), q.r. 

Thejra or Tiyyar . • 

• 



... 



Cuorg Jiaiiies for .M :iln,\ alaui (293) 

Ihitank 



j 




Hopoitcd in the Burma Lingaistic Survev as a snb- 
dialoct of TanngtJjn (36) 'q[>okon in the Sonfheru 
Shun States. Cf, Titank. 

Dbochu 







A form of Bhdtin of Tiltet (58; spoken '.ti Kuintern 
TUvet. 

Thukumi 

171 



Ill 

ii 

193, 265, 290 

A CoiiIi-hI Niiga language of tho Nagi Group of tbo 
AsBaiu- Burmese Brattch of the Tibeto-Bnrmaii 
languages, spoken beyond the North -Kasterii Frontier 
of Ashtnn. 

Tlmluncr 

102 



III 

i 

843 (Vocab.l, 363 

All Kustern Pn>nouunali/ed Himalayan language of 
the Tiheto-Hiumlayan Branch of the Tilioto-Burniau 
langnugcb, spokeji in Nepal. 

Tibarakad 




in 

t 

43<» 

A l(M*al name for KatianrT i77b A corruption of 
Tliebor Skadd, q.r. 

Tilxjtan 




HI 

i 

14 

Anotlter name for the BhGtiu of Tibet (58), q.v. 

Tibetan Groap 

... 

205,508 

231,885 

III 

i 

2 

A group of the Tibet o-Himalay an Branch ot the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Tibetan Lama 

. 



in 

i 

73 

A name bometiines given to Bhdtia of I’ibet or Tibetan 
(5S>. 

Tibeto-Burutan ;Sub 

Paraily. 

' 

1,980,807 

11,969,011 

in 

t 

1 

A Sub-Fainilv ot the Tibeto-Chinese Family of lan- 
guages. Most of the languages belonging to it arc 
spoken in Burma, and hence were not snbiect to the 
operations of this Survey, 

mefte-Cfciiieae Family 

. 

1,984,512 

! 12,885,346 

... 

• 

... 

It includes two Sub- Families, the 8iamepe-(.'hine8e and 
the Tibeto-Burman, Most of the languages of this 
family belong tf> Buraia, and hence were not subject 
to the operations of this Survey. 

irib«to-liiiKKala.van BnuK 

sh 

S8B,74S 

1 440,268 

! 


* 

A Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languagi'S, spoken 
mainly in the Sub-Himalaya. Many aic spoken m 
Nepal, a country which was not subject to the opera- 
tions of this Survey. 

or T%ft|ar 

. 


... 


r ... 

298 

A Kanareso uaxne for Tamil (385). Also spelt Tigalu, 
Tigleru 

_ , - - — — 
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NstMBEB Of .'■PEAKaEsJ »»■«'* IK TH* 

LniauisTic Scrvst. 


iianguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Sur^^ey. 

According! 

' to the ' 

Censa. of 1 Volume. 
1911. ! 

' 


Page. 

j BieiCABJts. 

likullh&rl . * • 

... 


... 

VI 

... 

118 

1 A name given to the Awadhi (558) es^ken by ^^knli- 
1 hara in the Champaran Distnet {Bihar and OHasa). 

TUwandi . • 




... 

... 


[ Beported in the 1891 Bombay Census Ite|K)it as a. 
\ form of Mara-^hi (456) spoken in Poona, 

Tinan # 

... 


... 

Ill 

i 

467 

Another name for Bangloi (75), 

Tinanli 

485 

5.425 

... 

VIII 

i 

341, 641, 570 

A form of the Hindko Dialect (438) of Lahnda (415), 
spoken in the western part of Haxaxa District (N.- 
W. Frontier Province). 

Untekiya 

147 

1,400 

... 

III 

H 

36,100 

A dialeeb of Koch (142), spoken in Goalpora and the 
GaTO Hills (Assam 

Tlnuti 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling Tmau, g.t. 

Tipuri ox Mmng • 

161 

106,860 

163,720 

Ill 

xi 

3, 4, 109. 187 

A language of the Group of the As^m>Biirmeae 

Branch of the Tibcto-Barman languages, spoken in 
Hill Tipperah (Bengal) and the neigh^nring British 
District. 

TirajhS 

S89 



VIII 

n 


A language of the Kp-hl^ia-Pashai Sub-Group of 
Kafir Group of the Danlie or Pi^eh* language 
spoken in Nigrahar ^.Afghanbtaiih Pox an acronnt 
of the language, with & topecimen and vombnlary, see 
Addenda Majora, pp. 265fF, 

^Kr^lmtiya . 

... 

... 


V 

ii 

13,54 

Another name for Maitbili (507), g^.r. 

Xirgnli 






... 

Beported in the 1891, 1901, and lyJ 1 h'( n.bay Census 
Boportsasa Gipsy languatre iu AhMidnKgar, 

Poona, Sholapnr, and Sati^ra i cl See 

1921 Keport, Appendix i?, p. ^ i. a’© it* csijilonce 

is doubted 

l^irbm 

• • • 

... 


... 


... 

^The language of the Biver-bank,’ Hence used to indi- 
cate riparian dialects !»]iokoji t»,long the Ganges ox 
Jamna, rt*. 



225,700 

... 

VI 

... 

10, 132 

A form of the BaghAll Dialect i 559 ,i of Hindi 

(557), spoken in Fatehpur, Banda, xiia Hamirpur 
(D. P.), on the Jamnl. 


608 

40,000 

... 

IX 

t 

82, 401, 409 

Tirhiri of Cawnpur (H. P.), on the Ganges. It is « 
form of the Konaup Dialect ^604) of Western Hindi 

v681). 

!nt«Qk 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Beported in the Burma Li*^uistac Survey as a sal 
dialect of Tanng^u (86) spoken by 4,300 people in 
the Southern Shan States. Cf. Thitauk. 

TiTR Basha . • « 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

* Island huDguag^/ The 8a33ae Mahl (501). 

ORyyar 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Seo Theyo. 

TlantHai:^ . 

m 

4^926 

... 

Ill 

iii 

115, 126 

A dialect ot Lai (219) apukeu in the Chiv* Hills. It 
is reported in the Burma Liugaistac Survey under 
the name of * Klaug-llaug,* the number of 8|«m4sni 
not being stated. 

Tlongsai . « . I 

... 

... 

... , 

III 

iii 

126 

Another name for Lakhor (223), 

Toda • • • 

soa 

786 

663 

IV 


286 

A language of tho Dravida Oiamj) of the DravKimn 
languages, spoken in the Nilgiri HilL (Madras). 

Todnva . . ^ 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... 1 

... 

... 

Another name for Toda (SOS). 

Tougan 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Eeportwi in i.he Bumra Linguistic Shrvey oa a N%k 
language spoken bjy 4-,0C*0 pajple in Upper Chlndwin. 

Tdi'awa^ 

743 

842,564 

... 

IX 

ii 

81, ITS 

A form of the Central Keujfcem DmitH-t (710) of 
sthini (712), spoken in Jaipur State (Ba^putana). 

Taru .... 

... 

t 

. «. 

... 

... 

... i 

The some as Tauagyo (267), jf.c. 

Torwalak 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

i 

514 

Another nantt* Turwali (4^), 

TSxwali ox Torwalak 

409 


: 

: VIII 

ii 

S, 507, 514, 530 i 
! (1^0- : 

A dialect of Kobistuni \407), spoken in the Swat ami 
l*anjkora Koldstans. 

Totiga 

... 


... 

i 

i ■■■ 

... 

1 

Tbo name of a Bub-ds vision of Bxihmauit of S^iush 
j Canam (Madras), who 8)>6ak MoratM (455). 

rm - . . . 

121 j 

t 

i 

1 

200 

S7l 

in 

i 

178, IBO, 350, 1 
: 255 tL.>. ^ 

t i 

A X<,i.-Frmiominalked Himalsyan language et the 
i T''iUel >-Uljnala.>'an Branoh of the Tllwto- 
1 ls,nj;u»^rec!, f.poken hi th« Baxa Bob-Division ot Jadpi* 

1 gun (Bengal). 

’Toung-Mru 

i 

— 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Another sittme fox Mxu (26*), 

TSwargajfhT . , 

1 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

531 I 

Aiwilior Bjuauwri 

Ti.>zhuina 

1 

- 

i i 

III 

ii 

i 

200 j 

Another iiuuse foX facnomi (172), 
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WH3EK UKAItT WITH W THB < 
LnrGTTisffic Sitktet. | 


or Dialect. 

umber in 
Illasdfied J| 
Diat. 

I 

1 

Lcoordizig jfi 
to the 

liiignistic ( 
Survey. 

xcording 
to the 
census of 
1921. 

^olume. ] 

Part. 

! 

I 

Page. j 

» 

Eshabes. 

TriihoH 

1 


r 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Bengali (529) spoken in Abmednagar, 

*Xriai£li 







Reported in the Bombay Census Reports as a Gipsy 
language spoken in Kolaba, Sholapur, Kbandesh, 
Abmednagar and elsewhere. The apeak era are reli- 
gious a*endicants. From East Kbandeab it is report- 
od. that their language ia a mixture of Tamil (28S) 
and Kanarese (296), See 1921 Bombay Cenaus 
Report, App. B, p. vi. 

Taangbo 


... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

Taangpa or Tsingla 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Changld, q.<v. 

Tai . , . 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Another name for 821 , q.v. 

Tain-pS 


... 

... 

Ill 

ai 

505 

Another name for Singpho (205), q.v. 

TioghiBu 


4«. 

... 

III 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

ladntaii 

... 1 

... 


III 

ii 

198 

Another name for Lbdta (169), j.o. 

Tauxigumi . 

1 

1 

... 

■* 

III 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), g.u. 

Tada 

... 

... 


... 

... 

••• 

Another spelling of Toda (803), q,t. 

Takfd inee 


... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

424 

Apparently the same as KhoirSo (188), q.v. 

Tujn, Tuluva^ or Ti 4 vi . 

802 

491,738 

592,825 

IV 

... 

288 

A langnage of the Dravida group of the DmWdian 
languages, spoken in South C'anora (Madras) . 

Fuluka or Tux&ka. * 

1 

1 

... 

1 

i 

... 

... 

... 

The common Dravidian corxnption of the word ‘ Turk.t 
Hence used in Madms as a synonym for Hindostani 
(fi82). 

Tonglila 

! 

... 

... 



... 

Another spelling of Taunghlu, j.u. 

Tfiri or Tutiy& 

21 1 

; 

8,737 

11,982 I 

IV 

... 

21, SS, 128 

A dialect of Khervvari (J 4) , spoken in tJio south of 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining part of the C. P. 

Tnr&tig' . • . 

1 



... 

... 

... 

The same as Tairong (55), q.v. 

Tawiiigl 

1 

. *** 1 

... 





A form of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan ( 68 ) spoken in 
the Eastern Himalaya, 

TwifU-cbang 

... 

1 

f 

... 


i 

... 

A dialect of Chinbok (262), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 7,946 poopl© in 
Yam^tbxn. 

Twi-siieep (? Twi-»UIp) 

I 

j 

I 

... 


1 

1 

! 

... 

A dialect of Chinbon (254), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 986 -Deonle in 
Pakdkku. ^ ^ 

•Dbbecbl; Ubbejl, or 
Dbliekl 

! 

1 

... 

... 

VIII 

i 

188, 860, 361, 
368. 

Literally ‘ the Language of Up-the-Eiver,' and hence 
used in Sind for the Siriiiki Hindki (429), q.v,, 
spoken in the north of that Province. 

UbUedi BoK 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tlie same as Gujarl (776), A name sometimes used in 
the Pan jab, especially in Gujrat District. 

JJcbalia ox Ucblia 




XI 

1 

17 

A corrupt Telugu (819) mixed with Marathi ( 455 ) 
spoken in Poona and Satara (Bombay) by k tribe of 
pickpockets. 1 ‘erhaps the same as Bham^i (856), 
At any rate, its speakers are called Bhamtis. 

Dobchiil « » 

' 

• « * 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Multilnl (426), The name is taken 
from the Town of Uchchh or Oocb. 

Uebea . • 

> 


... 

... 

... 

... 

OTlie name of a written character used for writing 
Tibetan (58). Sometimes incorrectly uaod as a name 
for that language. 

ITchlio . . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of ITchalia, q.o^ 

ITfliLivurl . « 


... 

... 

IX 

ii 

4 

Another name for Mewa|i (720), q.v. 



... 

«»• 

IX 

ii 

4 

Another name for Malvi (760), q.v. 

Uj&iiU . « 

. 

*•4 

... 

V 

i 

. 224 

Another name for Sylhettia (548), q.v. 

D-iCbwombo • 


4*4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Bhotiii of Tibet or Tiliofean (58), spoken in 
Central T'iljct. 

XJUrkbu^d^ 

♦ ••• 

««4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported i» 1921 Bombay Census Report as a dmlect 
of Western Hied! (681) apeken in Nasik and Kbau* 
desh. Not ideu^fied. 

Cndn) 

* ««« 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Another simlling of Andro (379), q.v. 

Unxi « • 

• 1<M 

1 3.16H 

> 

11 ] 

[ 1 

i 193, 385 

A dialect of RcnginA Q63), spoken in the Naga Hill# 
(Assam). 
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Lfiiiguago or Dialect. 

1 Xuiiiber 10 
t Classified 

1 List. 

{ According 
to tbe 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

Accoriling 
to tli*J 
Censn^ of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

PagOw 

■j 

j 

XJpparakari 

• 




... 

... 


1 A eom^pt form of KCmkanl (^191) used in Soutls 
Canara < Madrasi by a hshing tusie. 

Upper Sind 
Baloclfi ot. 

Frontier, 


125.510 


X 


401, 435 (L.) 

A fonii of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Baloeld (861). 
It is also called the Jacobabad Sub-Dialect. The 
Survey figures also include those for Dera Ghazi 
Khan i Pan jab). 

Oral! 

• 


... 

... 


... 


The same Kurumba (299). Really , the name of a 
tribe of Knrumbas in the Xilgiri (Madras). 

Urartg 

- 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

406 

Another name for Kuxnldi (^305). The name was 
returned from Patna State (^Orissa). 

Urat} 




... 

IV 

... 

406 

Another name for Kurokh (305). 

Urari 

* 

oSo 

... 


IX 

i 

44, 47 (meaning 
of name), 116, 
184. 

A form of the Hindostiini Dialect (582) of VVestern 
Hindi (581). It is generally written in the Persian 
character, and is distinguished by the free use of 
words bor^o^\etl from Persian* oi Arabic. 

B riy^fc 

• 

... 

... 

... 

V 

ii 

367 

An incorrect spelling of Oriya (502), 

Urmori 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Another spelling of Orniurl (360), ^.c. 

Ur-pei 

• 

... 

... 



... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Surv 03 " as a dialect 
of Cbinbon (254), spoken by 443 people in Pa- 
kdkku. 

Urnda 

- 


... 

... 

... 

... 


A Coorg spelling of Urdu (585), q.v. 

Utkali 


... 

... 

... 

V 

ii 

367 

Another name for Opyu (502), q.v. 

Utroclii 

• 

... 

... 

... 


*• 


Mentioned in the 1891 N.‘W. P. Census Report as the 
name of the dialect of Tarhooh (PanJab Hill State). 
The same as ICIriiT (S27), q.i\ 

Uttarl or Uttarkha^^ . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A naiijc for AwadhI (658) used in Hewa. 

Vadaga, Vadaga, or 
Vatoka, 

... 


... 


... 

... 

A Tamil mime for Telngn (319) Cf. Warnga, 

Vadarl (1) . 

* 

... 

... 

... 

XI 

... 

17 

Another name for Bhamta. Cy* 'Bhaintl ^,856). 

(2) . 

• 

325 

27,099 

... 

IV 

XI 


577,607 

1 

A jHaloct of Telugu i819). Widely spoken by wander- 
iiiir 1’ ibe> in Central and Western India. By some 
considered a Gipsy language. CJ",* A^adra. 

Va(^l*Ta| 


4^3 

3,500 

... 

VII 

... 

2,65, 130, 114 

! A foim of tho Konkuii Standard Dialect (457) of 
Mardth! ^455), spoken by Vadvals of the coast parts 
of Thana District (Bombay). 

Vaddi 

• 

... 

... 

i 

\ 

... 

... 

A Madias iub.-sx>elling of Oriya. (502). 

Vadodarl 

• 

663 

... 

... 

IX 1 

ii 

409 

A dialect of Ciujarat! (652) spoken in Baroda. 

Vadra 

i 

... 

... 


! 

... 

... 

A Gips\ language reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen- 
sus Uoport as spoken in Kanara. Probably the same 
as Va<larl (2'j (325). 

Tadngn 

• 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


577 

A Tamil name tor Telngn (319). Vadaga. 

VSgdi or Viigrl 

* 


... 


... 

•• 

... 

See Biigii or Vagdi. Also spelt Vaghdl or WaghfL 

Also another spelling of AVag'd'i (7O0),2**’* 

Vaghdf, Vilgrl 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

See the precotUng. 

Vaghirkl , 








Reported in 1921 Bombay Census Report, Appendix B, 
p. vi, as spoken in Sukknr, It is classed as SindbT, 
(445), but Mr. Sedgwick adds that it was most likely 
returned by members of the Vaghri caste, who pio- 
bably speak GujaratL 

VagnU 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

.... 

A Gipisy langnage reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report. Probably the same as Btigri or VagdI, 
q.iK 

Vaipliei • 

• 

249 

... 

2,882 

... 

... 

... 

An Old Kuki language of the Knki-Cbin Group of the 
Assain-Biirmese Branch of the Xibeto-Burman lau» 
gua.g6g. It is not. dealt with in this Survey, and 
is not mentioned in the Burma Linguistic Survey. 

Villa veil 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 

Reported in the 1921 Baroda Census Report as a form 
of Chodfri (684). 

Valvandi 

• 


■' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in tho 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Gujarati (652). Not identified. 

Vangche 

• 



... 

... 

... 


Said to be a Kuki-Chin language of the LuBbai Hills 
(Assam). Not identified. 

Viini 

- 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for MarwajI (713), 
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Number in 
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to the 
Linguistic 
Sarvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Pan. 

Page. 

Bemabes* 

Vaajari 


... 


... 


... 

Another spoiling of Banjati (771), q»v. 

Varayal 



... 

... 

... 

... 

A Blul language (677) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Khandesh. Not identi- 
fied. 

VarliSdi or Berari * 

477 

2,084,023 

... 

VII 

.... 

1,217, 248,893 

A form of tbe Berar Dialect (476) of Marathi (455) 
spoken in Berar. * ^ 

Varli 

472 

92,000 

... 

VII 

IX 

iii 

2, 65, 130, 141 
95,108,151, 157 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Tliana and Khandesh 
(Bombay) . 

Yarodi . . 



... 


... 

... 

Reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi^ (465) spoken in Khandesh. Pro- 
bably a mi.<-spelUug of Varhadi, q,v. 

Vasal 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Reported in, the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Vasava . 


f 


... 

... 


Name of a tract in North-West Khandesh, and of the 
bhil dialect spok* n there. 'J he latter is Dehawali 
(686) q.v. See 1921 Bombay Census Report, App. B, 
P‘ 

Vatezhattu , 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Malay iilam (293). It is properly 
the name of the ancient alphabet of tbe language. 

Vatttlta 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A Tamil name for Telngu (319). See Vadaga. 

VayuorHayn . 

108 

• 

... 

Ill 

i 

178, 276, 882 

An Eastern Pronominalizod Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto- Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. Spoken in Nepal, 

Voron . . • • 

... 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 59, 

Another name for Wasi-veri (881), q,v. 

Vlidrusll . • 

672 

10,150 

... 

IX 

ii 

486 

A dialect of Gujarati (652). It is a caste-language of 
Bohnis, and is also called Bdharl. 

ViclioU . • • 

< 

446 

1,375,680 

... 

VIII 

i 

9, 14 (Grammar), 
96, 214 (L.). 

Tlie standard dialect of Sindhi (445), spoken in the 
country round Hyderabad (Sind). 

Vilayatl . < 


... 

... 

... 


... 

A natiie sometimes used for Pa^l^kto (337), q.v. 

Vitilima, Vi^olla , 





.. 

... 

See Kotvali. 

V 0 ( 1(111 or Yo^dar . 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Another name for Odki (868), q.v. 

Ydllvka 

... 


1 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1921 Bombay Census Report a Bhil 
dialect spoken in West Khandesh. 

Yrasli . • 

... 


1 



... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of ‘Hindi’ spoken in Tliana. Probably a corruption 
of ‘Braj See Braj Bhakha. 

Vniio 

•• 



... 


... 

A form of Paite (216) spoken in the Chin Hills. 

Wa or La . 

5 


13,048 




Alanguage of the Palaung-Wa Group of the Mon-Khmer 
Brandi of the Austro- Asiatic languages. It is reported 
in the Banna Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 
88,721 people in the Shan States. It is not dealt 
with in this Surv'Gy, 

Waiiar!, Wa^un, or Bodori 

... 






Various sjiellings of the name Vadari (2) (826), q.v. 

Wfidwal • 







Auotlier siidling of VriiV'\al (473), q.v. 


700 

52.^,375 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 88 

, A dialect of Blilli (677), »i><)ken in Mowar (Ra.iputaua) 
and tlio adjoining country . Also spelt Biigapl, Viig4T, 
or Vaigri, 

Wrij^diri 


... 



... 

... 

Soo AhigdI. 

Wai-aln. 

380 


... 

»VII1 

ii 

2, 29, 45, 112 
(L.), 

A language of tl.o Kaltir Group of tlieDardic or Pisiicha 
hiugnaiges spoken in the valley of the Wuigal River in 
Kahristan. Al.so /alloti Wal-gali or Waii. 

Wui-gull 



... 

.. 

... 


See Waii-.ihl. 

Wukljl 

370 


... 

X 

... 

4.55, 457, 532 

(JO. 

A languugo of the (^^aUdiah Snb-(iroup of the Eastern 
Group of thoEr.iiiinn languj.gos, Sjaoken in Wakhan. 

Wiiliiifij 

05 

... 

... 

lU 

i 

31?2 ^ Vocal).), 357 

A dialect of Khauihu (87), S]»okoH in Nepal. 

WnlvX 

... 



IX 

ill 

108 

A form of Itliin l6V7j spoken in Ihiroila. Prohaibly a 
form ol Rilni Bhil (703). 

Wanaiig 

146 

1,100 


III 

ii 

9(> 

A dlaloct of Koch (142), spoken in the Garo Hill* 
(A^Saun). 

Wanjarl 




IX 


2.’'>5, 201 

Another name for Bauijun (.771), usetl in Berar. 
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Language or Dialect, 

War . 


Warha^i 

. 

Warli 


War sink war or 
of YSsin. 

Biltum 

Wamga , 

• 

Wasl-veri or Veron , | 

1 

Wat^ao-Khnin 

■ 

Wazlri 

• 

We-Kut . 

- 

Welam 

- 

Welanng 



Western Baloclu . 


Western Hindi 


Western Xagfa 
Western Pahafl » 


Western Panjabi , 


Western Pashai 


Western Pronominalized 
languages. 


Wewa or W ewaw 

Whencli 

White Karen 
White Miao 
Yabaing 
Yabein , 

Yachumi 

Yaeiin^bl 

Tahow 



NrMBKB or Spbakebs. 

WhBBB DEAIiT -VTITH IN THB 

Larauiario S-ubyby. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1931. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page, 


12 

7,000 

... 

II 

... 

4, 80, 89 (L.) 

A dialect of Kh&si (8), spokeji in the Khaai and JaintJa 
Hills (Assam). 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Another spelling of Varha^i (477), sf.t?. 

... 

... 

... 

VII 

... 

141 

Another spelling of Varli (472) , q.v. 




IX 

iii 

96, 108, 161, 167 


852 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

559 

A dialect of Buru^asH (860), spoken in Vasin. 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

877 

A German name for Telngu (819), q,v. Cf. Va^aga. 

881 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 10 (L.), 29, 
69,113 (L.). 

A language of the Kafir Group of the Pardic or Pi^ha 
languages, spoken in Kafiristan. 

2»7o 

... 

40 

... 

... 

... 

A Lolo-Mos‘o language spoken in Hyltkyina (Burma), 

853 

... 

... 

X 

... 

91, 118 (L.) 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of 
(887), spoken in Waxiristan (Afghanistan) and tho 
neighbourhood. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Reported in the Burma Lingnistie Survey as probably 
only an alternative name for Tai-Loi (2), q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a NagS 
language, spoken by 1,000 people in Upper Chindwin. 

251 


... 

Ill 

iii 

8,829 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group 
of the Assam-Bunnoso Branch of the Tibeto- Barman 
language^. It ii» roforrod to in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, p. Si, as not re]iorttMl since 1901. 

862 

824,899 

... 

X 


829, 8S6 (Gram- 
mar), 864 (speci. 
mens), 484 

(L.). 

A dialect of Baldchl (861) spoken in Western Baluchistan 
and in Persian Baluchistan. There aro also somo 
speakers in Karachi fSiitd). 

581 

88,018,928 

^6,714,869 

(a,210,918) 

IX 

i 

xiii, 1, 47 (mean- 
ing of name). 

A language of the Central Group of the Inner Sub- 
Branch of tho Indo- Aryan languages, spoken in the 
western end of the Gangetic Valley and tho neigh- 
bourhood. Regarding the Census figures, sec No. ^1. 

... , 

68,930 

88,264 

III 

ii 

. 198, 203 

A Sub-Group of tho NSgA Group of the Asssm- 
Bunnase Branch of the Tibeto-Burinan languages, 
mainly spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). 

814 

853,468 

1,683,916 

IX 

IX 

1 

iv 

xiii; 

1, 873, 876 (com- | 
pared with 

other lan- 

guages), 

A language of the Pah Group of the Inner Sub- 

Branch of tho Indo- Ary an languages, spoken in the 
Hills of the North-East Pan jab. The Census figures 
aro excessive. 

... 



vni 

i 

288, etc. 

Another name for Lahndl (415) . 

887 

... 

... 

vin 

ii 

89, 113 (L.) 

A dialect of Pashai (885) , q>v* 


27,098 

22,733 

III 

i 

427 

A Sub-Group of the Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
of the Tibeto-Himalayau Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages, spoken in the Westerii Sub-Hima- 
laya, 

41a 

... 

256 


... 

... 

A form of Sgaw Karen (34), spoken in Tavoy and 
Karenni (Burma). 

- 

... 

... 

III 

i 

iii 

107 

A form of Shunkla (216). It should properly be spelt 
Hweno. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

See Korenbyu. 


... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

^See P5Miao. 

... 

••• 

... 

Ill 

Ui 

379 

Another spelling of Yabein, q,v. 

••f 

... 

1 

HI 

iii 

879 

Reported in the Burma Lteguistlo Survey as a form 
of Burmese (266), spoken by 800 people in Pegu. 
Also sometimes spelt Yabalug, Zabeiu, or Labein. 
It has now apparently topped out of use. 

172 

... 

> 

III 

ii 

i 

1 

198, 265, 290, 
296 (L.). 

A Central Nfigi language of the N£g& Group of the 
Asiaip-BuTmeBe Branch of • the Tlboto-Burman lan- 
guages, 8p<^en beyond the . north-eastern frontier 
of Asnsm. 

... 

1 

••• 

X 


455 

A Qhalohah language of the.Bastem Group of the 
Eranian languages, spoken in Zaraff^fin. Not dealt 
with in this Survey. 

... 

... 

... 

III 

T 

ill 

109 

Another name for Zahao (218), g.u. 
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to the 
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1 Remabks. 

Yakaing • 

... 

... 


... 


... 

The Burmese name for Arakanese (2C0), 

Y akiiu- , 

86 

1,250 

1,087 

HI 

i 

178, 275, 805 

An Eastern Prononiinali.ied Himalavan lantraage a± 
tho Tibeto-Hinialayan Branch of tlfe Tibetc.~Buimaii 
languages, spoken in Darjiling (Bengal) and the 
upper \'alleys ot Nepal. 

Y'allaing 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a loiin 
oi Shandu spoken by COO people in North Arakan. 
Shandu is another name tor Cliiu. 

Yaia-Tiang , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name tor the Shang-Y’ang>Lam dialect oi Yin 
or Riang, q^.v. 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A form of Tolngu (819) spoken by Yanadis. It is 
described as Telugu with a drawling" pronunciation of 
the long vowels, 

Yanbj^e . - 

272 

... 

250,018 

... 


... 

A form of Arakanese (266), spoken in Kyankpyu and 
Akyab. The Burmese pronunciation of ‘ Bainre * 

q. V. 

Yang * . . , 

la 

... 

1,197 

... 

* 

... 

See Yin. 

Yang-kaw-leng 

... 


... 

... 


•• 

See Yanglam. 

Yanglam , , , 

6 

... 

12,853 

... 

... 


A Pal.iung-Wa language spoken in the Shan States. 
Also called Karenuet, Yang-w'an-kun, or Y’ang-kawl 
leng. 

Yungsek * , , 

... 

... 

... 

... 



The same as Kiang-leng, q.Vm 

Yangtalai • « «, 


... 

... 

i* 1 


... 

See Yiutalai. 

Yang-Wiin-Kun , 


... 


... 

... 

... 

8e6 Yunglam. 

Yanyot 

... 


... 


... 

... 

Ho])oitGd in the Burma LInguibtic Survey as an 
mu lahsofl hinguage spokon by 5,400 people in tho 
Chin Hills. 

Yao « . « « 

42 


197 

iir 

iii 

381. 

This language belongs, with Miao (43), to a group of 
languages spoken in Indo-China, and tentatively 
named the ‘ Man Languages.’ According to the 
Burma Lingci-tic Survey it is spoken hj 205 people 
in the Kengtiitig Southern Shan State. ^ 

Yaw .... 

272o 

... 

i 2 

I 


... 

A dialect of Bunnesi^ spokcm, according to the Burma 
Linguistic SnrvG,> , b^ 21,351 people in PakOkku 
Lon 0 ] Chindw’in, and tlio neiglihourhood. ’ 

Ya^vdwin 

... 

... 


i HI 

1 

1 

iii 

320, SCO (L.) 

! Probably a form of Chinbok (252). According to the 
Bunn, i Linguistic Sun ©y, it is spoken in the Chin 
Hills. 

Yawyin 



... 

HI 

ii 

502 

Another name for Lisa or Lis*aw (275), q.%\ This is 
the name by nhicli Ihe speakers call themselves. 

Yeinbaw 

... 



... 

... 

i 

1 

The same as Yinba%v (38), q,v. 

Ye-jcD 

1 



Ill 

il 

500 

A Cl linos© name for Kaeliin f203), q.v. 

Yenia or .1 emu 

186 


... 

111 

ii 

1 411 

A diidoct of (183), spokon in the Naga Hills 

and North Caeliar (Assam). 

Yeuibhong . . 

... 



III 

ii 

I 290 

Anotlicr name for Yachunii (172), q.v. 

Terava , , 

285 

2,587 


IV 


1 348 

i 

A dialect of Malay dlam (293), sjiokon in Coorg. 

Ycrukala * 

288 

55,110 

i 


IV 

\I 

... 

1 20:t, 318 

i ^ 

A lUidcit of Tamil (285), proliubly Iho same aa Korava 
(2h7j. Tlic Sum ligures include those tor Korava. 

Teslikan 


1 

! 


\ 111 

11 

i 

1 551 

1 

A namo for BurnMiaski (S50) used b} tlio people of 
Nag.ir. 

Yoluii . , , 


... 




I 

JIe])<>rio(l in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classod language spoken by *4,600 people (including 
s]ioukoi*s of unspecified dialects) in the Chin HillS 
Pro) lubljt the same as Yotun, q, v. 

Yidgka . t 

... 


... 

X 

i 

518 

Incorrect for Y'udg^ha (378), J.u, 

Yia or Iliang 


... 

1,197 

... 

[ ... 

, 1 

1 

Be^iortod in tho Burma Linguistic Survey a® a 
Mon- Khmer lai^u ago, spoken by 27,699i©ople in the 
Soutlieni Shan States. Cf. tliis Survey, Vol. II, 
p. 1, where the language is called Biung. lu the 
Census of 1923 it i« entered as ^ Y'aug.' 

Yinbaw , 


1 

5,302 


! .. 


Ropiirted in tlie Burma Linguistic Surrey as r dialect of 
Karen (31), spoken by 2,341 people :« Karonni and. 
the Southern Sban States. 
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XrMiiEii 01 

SPKA.KEIiS, 

IVher 

U: 

h LEAil IVIIE l^ THt 
SOliSTlC 


Languo-go or Dialect. 

Nunibor m' 
OlahbitiLd 
List. 1 

According 
to the 
Linguifalic 
Sur\cy. 

According 
to the 
Cenhns of 
1921. 

VolnUiO. 

PlLl t. ! 

i 

Page. 


Yinda . • . 

253 


105 

ill 

in 

3, 329 

1 

A Sontliorn Cliin iangriHge of llic ICn'ki-CLIii of 

4m‘ A^siTf'-Buraie'C Braut i> of the Tibcto-Run.i 4u 
language.. rc]ios'tLd n: ti-u Ban* u Lniani''tic .‘^u, \cy 
as }i\ 1,50b ]?C' )ile in Pakukku. 

Yintalai or Y’angtalai . 


... 

... 


... 

... t 

A fo”m of Kaieuni * lU s. 'j. i . 

Yo or Zo . 

223a 

... 

5,419 


... 


Sec Zo. 

Today a Shan 

... 


... 


-• 

... 

Tlic Bur'uesc n..njo fur Siamese (15} 

Yokwa . * 

222 

2,675 

212 

III 

iii 

t 

115 ; 

j 

A dialect of Lai llOf. Bepurted in ike Burma 
Linguistic Snr\ L*\ a.- ‘.ju.kcii in die CMn Hilia, the 
nuiuTjCi ot s]<cakcrs lu^t t-nis"* 4:itud 

Yotun 

259J 


5,109 

... 


... 1 

A Kukkcbhi innguage spoken. i’> the Chin Hlllh. See 
Yetnn. 

Yoya 

20oa 

... 


“ 



A form of Kacbln i203) spoken in Pntao. 

T udgiia 

SIS 


... 

X 

... 

3, 4, 4(00, 4o6, 
518, £>33 

A dialect of Munjlni '377;, spoken it* the Lntklio 
Valley of Kortb Chitral. 

Yun 

i 



... 

i 


' 

Reported in tbe ‘Bnnna Linguisiic Simcs as an 
alternative nrme for A-anamese, Hitherto Amiaiuose 
lias been classed as a language oi the Mon-Klimcr 
Branch of the Austro- Asiatic languages, hni vbc 
latest researches shosv that its basis L some laniruagc of 
tlio Tai Group of tbe 8ia:tiose-C]ime&c hmgnuges. In 
the Census of 1921 it is suul to be a form of Lao (41), 
q. V. 

Yiinnaiiefie 


... 

65,616 

... 


1 

Tue Chinese dialect spoken m Yunrun, In Burma, 
spoken mostly in the 8han States. Cf, Anya Tayok, 
Kb e- long, and Mtunyin Tayok. tece also Tayok. 

Yusnfzai Paslito - . 

841 

1 

... 

j 

j 

X 

... 

31 

1 

1 A form of the Norlh-EEistern Dialect t33S) of Tat-bto 
(337), '.pokeu in tbe nortli-east of Peshawar Dis- 
trict (Panjab). 

Z^heiu 

... 

... 

; 

... 

1 " 

1 

I The same as Tabeir,^. i\ 

Zahao or Yaliow • 

218 

i 

1 

2,000 

10,045 

i 

Ill 

1 

107, 109 ' 

A dialect of Shunkla (216), In tlie Banna Lingnis- 
tic Surtev, reported as a dialect of Lai 5,219^ spoken 
in tbe Clkin Hills, the number of speakers not being 
stated. 

Zaiiskatl . 




1 

... 

... 

i A dialect of Bhotia (57> s]>oken in Western Tibet, 
j Probably akin to Bhutiil ot Punk (60;, 

Zao m • * • 

... 

... 

i 

1 III 

iii 

12G 

1 Tbe Cliin name for Lather <223). 

Zarein . . 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... j 

See Zayein, 

Zargarl 

... 

... 

i 

j XI 


7. 10 

All Indian schoiUbtiy argot. 

Zarpi 

... 

*•• 


... 


. •** 

An incoiTeet spelling of B 7 ‘"‘rpl USO), q,i . 

Zayeiii 

41 


8,911 

... 

... 

i 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Surve;) us a dialect 
of Karen (31 A s]*.)ken h\ 4,151 people in the Souibern 
Shan States. Also spelt Zarein. 

Zvbaki . . • 

876 

... 

... 

X 

... 

4,455,480, 633 
iL.Y 

A dialect of Idikathmi (378), spoken in the country 
round Zebak. 

Zend 

I 

... 

... 

X ! 

... 

9 

Another name .'.oraelinies used for tbe Aveeta language. 

Zhimomi 

161 

... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

223 

A dialect of 8ema (159), spoken iu the Xagii Hills 

(AssiiiiiL 

Zo or Yo 

223a 


5,449 

i 111 

i 

ill 

109, 115, 126 

1 

A eoimuon name for tbe trib<» i>f tbe Chin Hills 
(Barina* In the Burma Linguistic Survey, a 
language called Yo 5s reported us a Knki-Ohin 
language spoken by 4,500 people in the Chin Hills. 
So also in tb<^ Ceusas, with 5,4*19 speakers. 

Znngi 

... 

... 

i . 

111 

ii 

265 

.^iiotl er name for Clitmgll (167), q,v. 
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ERRATA. 

appendix 11 (List of Gramophone Records) — 

Page 4-23, Language No. 298 (Badaga). In Column 3 (Distinguishing No of Record), 
transfer llo-AK to Language No. 296 (Kanarese, Madras). 

appendix III (Index of Language-Names) 

Page 44(3, Add the following entry 

Devanga, a dialect of Kanarese 1^296) spoken by the oa.ste of the same name In the South 
Kanara District (Madras). The Devangas are a caste of weavers scattered over the Madras Presi- 
dency. Some of them speak Kanarese and others Telugu (319). 


MGIPC-Sl— X-23- 21-3-38-4, «&». 




